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Ii. TIMOTHY 


A VETERAN’S COUNSELS TO 
A YOUNG SOLDIER 


‘Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, according to the promise 
of life which is in Christ Jesus, 2. To Timothy, my dearly beloved son: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. 3. I thank 
God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure conscience, that without 
ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my prayers night and day; 4. Greatly 
desiring to see thee, being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy; 
5. When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that isin thee, which dwel& 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that 
in thee also. 6. Wherefore I put thee in remembrance, that thou stir up the gift 
of God, which is in thee by the putting on of my hands. 7. For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind,’— 
2 TIM. i. 1-7. 

‘But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, and hast been 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them; 15. And that from a child 
thou hast known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 16. All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: 17. That the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
furnished unto all good works.’—2 Tr. iii. 14-17. 


PavuL’s heart had been drawn to Timothy long before 
this letter was written, as far back as the beginning 
of his second missionary journey, and Timothy had 
cherished the enthusiastic devotion of a young man 
for his great leader. He seems to have been the best 
beloved of the circle which the magnetism of Paul’s 
character bound to him. 

The tone of the two epistles suggests that Timothy 
needed to be braced up, and have a tonic administered. 
Probably he inclined to be too much affected by diffi- 
culties and opposition, and required the ‘soul-animat- 
ing strains’ which Paul sounded in his ears. Possibly 
the Apostle’s imprisonment and evidently impending 
death had discouraged and saddened the younger and 


weakerman. At all events, it is beautiful and pathetic 
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that the words of cheer and brave trust should come 
from the martyr, and not from the sorrowing friend. 
Timothy should have been the encourager of Paul, but 
Paul was the encourager of Timothy. 

The verses of this passage embody mainly two 
counsels. Verse 6 exhorts Timothy to ‘stir up the 
gift’ that was in him; chapter iii. 14 bids him ‘abide 
in the things which’ he has learned. These two— 
diligent effort to increase his spiritual force and per- 
sistent holding by the teaching already received— 
are based on Paul’s knowledge of his faith and on 
Timothy's knowledge of the saving power of that 
truth. But Paul loved him too ardently to give 
him cold counsels. The advices are wrapped in the 
softest covering of gracious affection and recognition 
of Timothy’s inherited faith and personal devotion to 
Paul. 

I. Before dealing with the advices, look at the lovely 
prelude in verses 1-5. Paul does not lay aside his 
apostolic authority, but he uses it to make his greeting 
more sweet and strong. What had he been made an 
apostle by? The will of God. What had he been 
made an apostle for? To make known the promise 
of the life which is in Christ. Thus clothed with 
authority, and bearing the great gift of life, he takes 
Timothy to his heart as his beloved child. The captain 
stoops to embrace the private. Christ’s apostle pours 
his love and benediction over the young servant, and 
when such lips wish ‘ grace, mercy, and peace,’ the wish 
is a prophecy as much as a prayer. 

The flow of Paul's love outstrips that of his words, 
and there is some verbal obscurity in verses 3-5, but 
the meaning is plain. Paul's thankfulness was for 
Timothy's ‘unfeigned faith,’ but when he is about to 
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say that, other tender thoughts start up, and insist on 
being uttered. The language of love in absence is the 
same all the world over. It comes across all the inter- 
vening centuries like the speech of to-day: ‘I never 
forget you.’ But love should be sublimed by religion, 
and find its best expression in ‘supplications.’ Think 
of the prisoner in Rome, expecting a near death by 
violence, and yet telling his young friend that he was 
always thinking about him, Timothy, and wearying 
for him with a great yearning. 

How beautiful is that touch, too, that the remem- 
brance of Timothy's tears, when he had had to part 
from Paul, fed the Apostle’s desire to see him again! 
And how graceful, and evidently more than graceful, is 
the. contrast between the tears of Timothy at parting 
and the hoped-for joy of Paul at meeting! No wonder 
that such a leader kindled passionate enthusiasm. 

One can fancy the throb of pleasure with which 
Timothy would read the recognition of his ‘unfeigned 
faith. It is always a memorable moment to a young 
beginner when a veteran lays his hand on his 
shoulder and acknowledges his devotion. Nor less 
fitted to warm Timothy’s heart was the praise of his 
grandmother and mother. It would not only do that, but 
would make him feel that his descent added force to the 
exhortation which followed. Whoever might become 
eareless, one who had such blood in his veins was 
called on to be true to his ancestral faith. One can 
well understand how such a beginning prepared 
Timothy for the succeeding counsels. But this was 
not art or rhetorical advice on Paul’s part, but deep 
affection. The soil thus watered by love was ready for 
the seed. 

II. The counsel thus delicately introduced is delicately 
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expressed, as putting in remembrance rather than as 
enjoining authoritatively. Paul gives Timothy credit 
for having already recognised the duty. The ‘gift of 
God’ is the whole bestowments which fitted him for 
his work, and which were given from the Holy Spirit, 
through the imposition of the hands of Paul and of the 
elders (1 Tim. iv. 14). 

But whilst there was a special force in the command 
to Timothy, the principle involved applies to all 
Christians, and in a wider aspect to all men; for every 
Christian has received the gift of that self-same Spirit, 
and every man is endowed with some gifts from God. 
All God's gifts are held on similar conditions. They 
may be neglected, and, if so, will cease as surely as an 
untended fire dies down into grey ashes. The highest 
and the lowest are alike in this. An unused muscle 
atrophies, an uncultivated capacity diminishes. The 
grace of God itself wanes if we are unfaithful 
stewards. The gift of the Spirit is not a substitute for 
our own activity, and the extent to which we possess 
it is determined by our rousing ourselves to tend the 
sacred flame. 

Timothy had probably been depressed by Paul's im- 
prisonment and the prospect of his death. He had 
been accustomed to lean upon the Apostle, and now the 
strong prop was to be withdrawn, and he was to stand 
alone, and, worst of all, to take up some of the tasks 
dropped by Paul. Therefore the Apostle tries to brace 
up his drooping spirit with his clear clarion note. The 
message comes to us all, that discouraging cireum- 
stances and heavy responsibilities are reasons for 
gathering ourselves up to our work, and for ‘stirring 
up’ smouldering fires kindled by God in our hearts, 
and too often left untended by us. 
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Paul points to the proper effects of the gift of God, 
as the ground of his counsel. That Spirit does not 
infuse cowardice, which blenches at danger or shrinks 
from duty, as probably Timothy was tempted to do; 
but it breathes ‘power’ into the weak, enabling them 
to do and bear all things, and ‘love,’ which makes 
eager for service to God and man, at whatever cost, 
and ‘self-control,’ which curbs the tendencies to seek 
easy tasks and to listen to the voices within or without 
whispering ignoble avoidance of the narrow way. 
Surely this exhortation in its most general form 
should come to all young hearts, and summon them to 
open their doors for the entrance of that Divine Helper 
_ who will make them strong, loving, and masters of 
themselves. 

III. The second exhortation in chapter iii. 14-17, like 
the first, presupposes Timothy’s previous Christian char- 
acter, and draws some of its persuasive force from his 
home and the dear ones there—an argument which, 
no doubt, Paul knew would tell on such a clinging, 
affectionate nature. We note the double reason for 
steadfastness—the teachers, and the early beginning 
of the knowledge of the truth. It is thought a sign 
of independence and advancement by many young 
people nowadays to fling away their mother’s faith, 
just because it was hers, and taught them by her when 
they were infants. The fact that it was is no bar 
against investigation, nor against the adoption of 
other conclusions, if needful; but in the present 
temper of men, it is well to remember that it creates 
no presumption against a creed that some white- 
haired Lois, or some tender mother Eunice has striven 
to engrave it on the young heart. 

But the great reason adduced for steadfast grip of 
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the truth is that the ‘sacred writings’ (by which are 
to be understood the Old Testament) have power, as 
Timothy had experience, to give a wisdom which led 
to salvation, and to‘furnish’ a Christian, especially 
the Christian teacher, for ‘every good work.’ In 
either of the two usually adopted renderings of verse 
16, the divine origin of Scripture and its value for 
the manifold processes for perfecting character are 
broadly asserted. That origin and these uses are un- 
affected by variety of view as to the methods of 
inspiration or by critical researches. It will always 
be true that the Bible is the chief instrument em- 
ployed by the Spirit of power and of love and of self- 
control to mould our characters into beauty of holiness. 
He who has that Spirit in his heart and the Scriptures 
in his hands has all he needs. 

The one exhortation for such is to ‘abide in’ what 
he has received. That counsel as given to Timothy 
was probably directed chiefly against temptations 
very unlike those which attack us. But the spirit of 
it applies to us. It enjoins no irrational conservatism, 
scowling at all new thoughts, but it bids us aim at 
keeping up our personal hold of the central truths of 
Christ’s incarnation, sacrifice, and gift of the Divine 
Spirit, which hold is slackened by worldliness and care- 
lessness twenty times for once that it is so from 
intellectual dissatisfactiou with the principles of 
Christianity. 

Timothy was relegated,not only to his early memories, 
but to his own experience. He had not only learned 
these things from revered lips, but had been ‘assured 
of’ them by the response they had found and the 
effects they had produced in himself. That is the 
deepest ground of our holding fast by the gospel, and 
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it is one we may all have. ‘He that believeth hath the 
witness in himself, and may wait with equanimity 
while the dust of controversy clears off, for he ‘ knows 
in whom he has believed, and what that Saviour has 
done for and in him. 


WHAT KIND OF MEN CHRIST MAKES 


‘For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of 
@ sound mind.’—2. Tm. i. 7. 


THE parts which we should naturally have expected 
Paul and Timothy to fill are reversed in this letter. 
‘Paul the aged,’ a prisoner, and soon to be a martyr, 
might have been expected to receive encouragement 
and consolation. But Timothy seems to have been of 
a@ somewhat weak and timid nature, and this letter of 
the dying man is one long trumpet-blast to stir his 
courage. My text is the first of the ‘soul-animating 
strains’ which he blows. In it the Apostle would 
have his down-hearted young companion and helper 
remember what God has given him by the laying on of 
Paul’s hands. Whether the word ‘spirit’ in my text 
be regarded as meaning the Divine Spirit which is 
given, or the human spirit in which that divine gift is 
received, the qualities enumerated in the text are 
those which that Divine Giver creates in that human 
recipient by His indwelling presence; or to put it into 
shorter words, my text tells us what sort of people 
Christianity has a tendency to make, and it tells us, 
too, how it sets about making them. 

The enumeration is by no means intended to be 
either complete or scientific. It is meant to embrace, 
mainly, the points which Timothy wanted most. And 
so it dwells predominantly on the stronger, ‘manly 
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virtues, as men complacently call them. ‘God hath 
not given us the spirit of cowardice, but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind,’ which last word does 
not stand precisely upon a level with the other three, 
but rather expresses the notion of self-control. 

I think I shall best, in the few remarks that I offer 
you, bring out the meaning of the words before us if I 
simply follow the Apostle’s rough and ready enumera- 
tion, and try to learn what he says about each of these 
points. : 

I. The first thing, then, that he would have us 
understand is that Christ makes fearless men. 

‘God hath not given us the spirit of cowardice.’ 
Now, of course, courage or timidity are very largely 
matters of temperament. But then, you know, the 
very purpose of the gospel is to mend temperaments, 
to restrain, and to stimulate, so as that natural defects 
may become excellences, and excellences may never 
run to seed and become defects. So whilst we have to 
admit that religion is not meant to obliterate natural 
distinctions in character, we must also remember that 
we insufficiently grasp the intention of the gospel 
which we say we believe unless we realise that it is 
meant to deal with the most deeply rooted defects in 
character, to make the crooked things straight, and 
the rough places plain. 

So I venture to say that any man who lives in the 
realisation of the truths which the gospel reveals, and 
in the use of the gifts which the gospel communicates, 
will (whatever his natural disposition of apprehensive- 
ness) be stiffened into a fearless man; and be no longer 
a reed shaken with the wind, but a brazen pillar, and 
an iron wall, amidst all dangers and enemies. 

One sometimes feels as if nothing but clear-sightedness 
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were needed to drive men into insanity. When youthink 
of the possibilities of every life, and of the certainties 
of every life, of what may come to any of us, any time, 
and of what must come to all of us one time, the 
wonder is that men live without a perpetual tremor of 
heart, and do so largely manage to ignore the evils 
that ring them round. Think of our relation to God, 
think of what must be the result of the collision of the 
perfectly righteous will of His with our wayward 
rebellions; of what must be the consequence—if there 
be a God at all, and if there be such a thing as 
retributive acts on His part—when He sets us down to 
drink of the brewst that we have brewed, and to reap 
the harvest that we have sown. Surely, ‘be troubled, 
ye careless ones,’ is His exhortation of wisdom to men. 

And then if we bring in all the other possibilities 
which to many of us have become in some measure 
past experiences, but still hang threatening on our 
horizon, like the half-emptied clouds of a thunder- 
storm, that is sure to come back again, dread seems to 
be wisdom. For what have we that we shall not have 
to part with? What do we that will not disappoint 
in the fruit? What dangers are there possible to 
humanity, concerning which you and I can say we 
know that ‘ when the overflowing scourge passes by it 
' will not reach us’? None! none! 

You may remember having seen a gymnast that 
used to roll a ball up a spiral with the motion of 
his feet. That is how we are set to roll the ball of our 
fortunes and prosperities up the twisting ascent, and 
at every moment there is the possibility of its hurtling 
down in ruin, and one day it certainly will So is 
there anything more empty and foolish than to say to 
@ man whose relations with God are not right, whose 
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command of the world is so uncertain, as it surely is, 
and who has frowning before him the grim certainties 
of loss and sorrow and broken ties, and empty houses 
and empty hearts, and disappointments, and pillow 
stuffed with thorns, and souls wounded to the very 
quick, and, last of all, a death which has a dim some- 
thing behind it that touches all consciences—to say to 
such a man ‘Don’t be afraid’? If he is not a fool he 
ought to be. 

But then Paul comes in and says, ‘God hath not 
given us the spirit of cowardice.’ No, because He has 
given us the only thing that can exorcise that demon. 
He has given us the good news of Himself, whereby 
His name becomes our dearest hope instead of our 
ghastliest doubt. He has given us the assurance of 
forgiveness and acceptance and hallowing in Jesus 
Christ, whereby all the things whereof our consciences 
—which do ‘make cowards of us all’—are afraid, are 
rectified, and some of them swept out of existence. He 
has given us truths which only need to be grappled 
and laid upon our hearts and minds to make us brave. 
He has assured us that ‘all things work together for 
good, that He Himself will never leave us. And 
the Master who spoke on earth so often, and in so 
many connections, His meek and sovereign encourage- 
ment, ‘Fear not!’ speaks it from the heavens to all 
that trust Him. ‘He laid His hand upon me, and said, 
“Fear not!” I am the first and the last,’ from whom 
all changes originate, by whom all events are directed, 
unto whom all things tend. Therefore, whosoever is 
wedded to Him need fear no evil, for nothing that 
does not hurt Christ can harm Him. 

II. Christ makes strong men. 

‘He hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of 
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power. Again we have to remember a previous 
remark as to temperament. There are differences 
among us in this respect. Some of us, of course, are 
naturally far more facile, sensitive, and yielding than 
others; some of us have natural force denied to our 
brethren. These differences will remain, and yet ‘the 
weakest may be as David, and although the weakest 
shall be made strong, the strongest shall be stronger 
still, ‘as the angel of God.’ The difference between 
the hind and front ranks will remain, but the whole 
battalion, as it were, will be shifted forwards. 

Let me remind you howa condition of all that is worth 
doing and being is the cultivation of strength of will and 
of moral nature. To be weak is to be wicked nine times 
out of ten. I believe that the bulk of men that go wrong, 
that ‘go to the devil,’ as you say, do it, not so much 
because of a bias towards evil as of a fatal feebleness 
that is incapable of resistance; and I know of nothing 
that is more needed to be dinned into the ears—especi- 
ally of the young who have their chances before them 
yet—than this truth: the man that cannot say ‘No!’ is 
doomed to say ‘ Yes!’ to all bad things that may solicit 
him. To be weak is to be wicked in such a world as 
we live in; and many of you know how fatally, facilely, 
and feebly you have yielded, for no other reason than 
because the temptation was there and you were not 
man enough to stop your ears to it, and let it hum past 
you without touching you. What is the reason why 
half the men in the world that are drunkards are so? 
Pure weakness. And so you may go all round the 
circle of vices and you will find that weakness is 
ordinarily wickedness, and it is always misery. As 
Milton’s Satan tells us, to be ‘weak is to be miserable, 
doing or suffering. And it is generally failure, as 
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witness the experience of thousands of men who have 
come into this city and been beaten in the race. 

How then is a man to get strength? Brethren,I do 
not want to exalt the gospel of Jesus Christ by depre- 
ciating other and lower means by which feeble natures 
may get a dose of steel into their system. There are 
such ways, and they do help men. But if you want to 
have a power within you that will enable you to ‘stand 
foursquare to every wind that blows, believe me the 
surest way of getting it is by faith in Jesus Christ, to 
open your hearts to the entrance into them of that 
‘strong Son of God’ who sends His mighty Spirit into 
every spirit that will accept it, to be the source of 
uncreated and triumphant strength. If we would only 
keep near to Jesus Christ, and live with hearts open 
for the influx of His great communications, we should 
need nothing else to make us strong for all service, 
against all temptation, in the midst of all suffering. 
There is a gift offered to every one of us in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ which will make our weakness into 
strength. <A piece of sponge put into a so-called petri- 
fying well is turned into a mass solid as iron by the 
infiltration of stony particles. So our yielding softness 
may be converted into firmness which will resist every 
pressure if we receive into our hearts the grace which 
Christ gives. He who is strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might, and he only, is truly strong. If 
then you want power learn where it is stored.— 

‘His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.’ 
There is part of the secret. But how is the heart to be 
made pure? By the entrance into it of the purifying 
Christ. Christ makes fearless and strong men. ~ 
III. Christ makes loving men. 
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“Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength ; 
"Tis tyrannous to use it like a giant!’ 


And power ever tends to be tyrannous. The conscious- 
ness of strength is ever apt to degenerate into insolence, 
uncharitableness, want of sympathy with, and con- 
tempt for, weakness. And so, very beautifully, side by 
side with power, Paul puts love. There are some great 
moral teachers of this generation, and of the last, 
whose whole teaching has been fatally vitiated, for this 
amongst other reasons, because they lost sight of the 
fact that the strongest thing in the universe is love. 
But Paul, not a philosopher, and not in the least degree 
trying to set forth scientifically the relations or the 
limitations of the virtues that he speaks about, like a 
skilful painter, instinctively knows what tint will 
best bring up the one that is laid beside it, or like some 
jeweller with an eye to effect, understands how to 
dispose the stones in his bracelet, that the cool green 
of the emerald may be set off by, and set off, the flash- 
ing red of the ruby and the deep blue of the sapphire. 
So he says, Christ makes strong men, but He makes 
loving men too. ‘Quit you like men, be strong. Let 
all your deeds be done in charity.’ And cultivate no 
‘strength for yourselves, nor admire any in others, in 
which power is divorced from pity and tenderness. 

I need not remind you of the one sovereign way by 
which Jesus Christ in His gospel wins men from that 
self-centred absorption in which they live, and which 
is the root of all sin, into that love which is the child of 
faith and the parent of allvirtue. There is only one 
thing that makes men loving, and that is that they 
should beloved. And Jesus Christ, the incarnate Love, 
and Lover of all our souls, comes to us and shows us 
His hands and His side, and says, ‘God—I in Him and 
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He in Me—so loved the world, as these wounds tell.” 
We have known and believed the love that God hath 
tous. Christ makes us love Him because He assures 
us that we are loved by Him. 

III. And lastly, Jesus Christ makes self-governing 
men. 

I need not trouble you with any vindication of the 
rendering which for ‘sound mind,’ substitutes ‘self- 
control.’ I need only, in a word, ask you to consider 
how manifestly we are made so as to need the exercise 
continually of firm and resolute self-government. We 
have tastes and desires rooted in the flesh, and others, 
of which the gratification is perfectly legitimate, but 
which to make the guides of life, or to gratify without 
stint and without restraint, is ruinous. Blind passions 
are not meant to guide seeing reason; but if reason be 
the eye it is meant to guide the blind. And the men 
who live ‘by nature,’ which is a polite way of saying 
‘live by the worst half of their nature, and their 
animal passions,’ are sure to land before long in the 
ditch. 

We have only to look at ourselves and see how there 
are in us a whole clamorous mob of desires, like nine- 
days’ kittens, with their eyes shut and their mouths 
open, yelping for their sustenance; and, further, to 
mark how in each man there is a voice that says, ‘Thou 
shalt, thou shalt not; thou oughtest, thou oughtest 
not ’—we need only, I say, look at ourselves to know 
that he is meant to coerce and keep well down under 
hatches all these blind propensions and desires, and to 
set sovereign above them a will that cannot be bribed, 
a@ reason that will not be deceived, and a conscience 
that will be true to God. Govern yourselves, or you 
will come all to pieces. 
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Yes, and what is the use of saying that to men who 
cannot govern themselves, whose very disease is that 
they cannot; and who cry out often and often, some- 
times before they have gone wrong and sometimes 
afterwards, ‘Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death?’ It is no use to tell a discrowned and 
deposed monarch to rule his kingdom. The mischief 
is that it is in full revolt, and he has no soldiers 
behind him. As Bishop Butler says, ‘If conscience 
had power, as it has authority, it would govern the 
world.’ But authority without power is but a jest. 
So it is no good for conscience to give forth proclama- 
tions that are worth no more than the paper that they 
are written on, when my will has been talked over or 
enfeebled, and my desires and passions have got the 
bit between their teeth, and are tearing down the road 
to the inevitable collision. 

Brethren, there is only one thing that will give com- 
plete self-command. If you make trial, I will guaran- 
tee that it will not fail. Trust to Jesus Christ; ask 
Him to govern, and He will help you to control your- 
selves. That is the noblest conquest that any man can 
make. ‘Every man is a king, and crowns himself when 
he puts on his own hat,’ says our quaint moralist. 
Wherever you are master, be you master inside your 
own soul. And that you may, be the servant of Him 
who alone will make you master of yourself and of the 
world. In Christ the most timid may ‘ wax valiant in 
fight,’ the ‘ weakest may be made strong,’ the most self- 
centred heart be opened for love which is peace and 
joy, and the wildest revolt in the little kingdom within 
may be subdued. If we will only go to Him, and 
trust Him with ourselves, and live in true communion 
with Him, and in patient exercise of the gifts that He 
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bestows, then He will say to us as of old, ‘Fear not! 
My strength is made perfect in weakness.’ His love 
will kindle answering flames in us; and He who 
brought the raging maniac, whom no chains could 
bind, to sit quietly at His feet, will give us authority 
over the one city which we have to govern, and will 
make the flesh the servant of the emancipated and 
enfranchised spirit. 


A QUIET HEART 


‘, .. I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep 

that which I have committed unto Him against that day.’—2 Tr. i. 12. 
THERE is some ambiguity in the original words of this 
text, lying in that clause which is translated in our 
Bibles—both Authorised and Revised—‘that which I 
have committed unto Him.’ The margin of the Revised 
Version gives as an alternative reading, ‘that which 
He hath committed unto me. To a mere English 
reader it may be a puzzle how any words whatever 
could be susceptible of these two different interpreta- 
tions. But the mystery is solved by the additional 
note which the same Revised Version gives, which tells 
us that the Greek is ‘my deposit,’ or I might add an- 
other synonymous word, ‘ my trust.’ 

Now you can see that ‘my trust’ may mean either 
something with which I trust another, or something 
with which another trusts me. So the possibility of 
either rendering arises. It is somewhat difficult to 
decide between the two. I do not purpose to trouble 
you with reasons for my preference here. Suffice it to 
say that, whilst there are strong arguments in favour 
of the reading ‘that which He has committed unto 
me, I am inclined to think that the congruity of the 
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whole representation, and especially the thought that 
this ‘trust,’ whatever it is, is something which God has 
to keep, rather than which Paul has to keep, shuts us 
up to the adoption of the rendering which stands in 
our Bibles. 

Adopting it, therefore, though with some hesitation, 
the next question arises, What is it that Paul com- 
mitted to God? The answer to that is, himself, in all 
his complex being, with all his fears and anxieties, 
during the whole duration of his existence. He has 
done what another Apostle exhorts us to do, ‘com- 
mitted the keeping of his soul to Him in well-doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator. Now that was a long past act 
at the time when Paul wrote this letter. And here he 
looks back upon life, and sees that all the experiences 
through which he has passed have but confirmed the 
faith which he rested in God before the experiences, 
and that, with the axe and the block almost in sight, 
he is neither ashamed of his faith, nor dissatisfied with 
what it has brought him. 

I. Notice, then, in the first place, ‘ the deposit’ of faith. 

You observe that the two clauses of my text refer to 
the same act, which in the one is described as ‘In whom 
I have trusted’; and in the other as ‘ committing some- 
thing to Him.’ The metaphor is a plain enough one. 
A man has some rich treasure. He is afraid of losing 
it, he is doubtful of his own power to keep it; he looks 
about for some reliable person and trusted hands, and 
he deposits it there. That is about as good a descrip- 
tion of. what the New Testament means by ‘faith’ as 
you will get anywhere. 

You and I have one treasure, whatever else we may 
have or not have; and that is ourselves. The most 


precious of our possessions is our own individual being. 
B 
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We cannot ‘keep’ that. There are dangers all round 
us. We are like men travelling in a land full of pick- 
pockets and highwaymen, laden with gold and precious 
stones. On every side there are enemies that seek to 
rob us of that which is our true treasure—our own souls, 
We cannot keep ourselves. Slippery paths and weak 
feet go ill together. The tow in our hearts, and the 
fiery sparks of temptation that are flying all round 
about us, are sure to come together and make a blaze. 
We shall certainly come to ruin if we seek to get 
through life, to do its work, to face its difficulties, to 
cope with its struggles, to master its temptations, in our 
own poor, puny strength. So we must look for trusty 
hands and lodge our treasure there, where it is safe. 
And how am I to do that? By humble dependence 
upon God revealed, for our faith’s feeble fingers to 
grasp, in the person and work of His dear Son, who 
has died on the Cross for us all; by constant realisa- 
tion of His divine presence and implicit reliance on 
the realities of His sustaining hand in all our diffi- 
culties, and His shielding protection in all our struggles, 
and His sanctifying spirit in all our conflicts with evil. 
And not only by the realisation of His presence and of 
our dependence upon Him, nor only by the conscious- 
ness of our own insufficiency, and the departing from 
all self-reliance, but as an essential part of our com- 
mitting ourselves to God, by bringing our wills into 
harmony with His will. To commit includes to submit. 
And, oh, brother! if thus knowing your weakness, 
you will turn to Him for strength, if the language of 


your hearts be 
* Myself I cannot save, 
Myself I cannot keep, 
But strength in Thee I surely have, 
Whose eyelids never sleep.’ 
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And if thus, hanging upon Him, you believe that when 
you fling yourself into necessary temptations, and cope 
with appointed heavy tasks, and receive on your hearts 
the full blow of sent sorrows, He will strengthen you 
and hold you up; and if with all your hearts you bow, 
and you say, ‘Lord! keeping me is Thy business far 
more than mine; into Thy hands I commit my spirit,’ 
be sure that your trust will not be disappointed. 

Notice, further, about this deposit of faith, how Paul 
has no doubt that he has made it, and is not at all 
afraid to say that he has. Ay! there are plenty of 
you professing Christians who have never got the 
length which all Christian people should arrive at, of 
a calm certainty in the reality of your own faith. Do 
you feel, my brother, that there is no doubt about it, 
that you are trusting upon Jesus Christ? If you do, 
well; if the life confirms the confidence. But whilst 
the deepened certitude of professing Christians as to 
the reality of their own faith is much to be desired, 
there is also much to be dreaded the easy-going assur- 
ance which a great many people who call themselves 
Christians have of the reality of their trust, though it 
neither bows their wills to God’s purposes, nor makes 
them calm and happy in the assurance of His presence. 
The question for us all is, have we the right to say ‘I 
have committed myself to Him’? If you have not, 
you have missed the blessedness of life, and will 
never carry your treasure safely through the hordes 
of robbers that lurk upon the road, but some day you 
will be found there, lying beggared, bleeding, bruised. 
May it be that you are found there before the end, by 
the merciful Samaritan who alone can bind up and lead 
to safety ! 

II. Now note, secondly, the serenity of faith. 
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What a grand picture of a peaceful heart comes out 
of this letter, and its companion one to the same friend, 
written a little before, but under substantially the 
same circumstances! They are both full of auto- 
biographical details, on which some critics look with 
suspicion, but which seem to me to bear upon their very 
front the token of their own genuineness. 

And what a picture it is that they give! He is 
‘Paul the aged’; old, if not in years—and he probably 
was not an old man by years—yet old in thought and 
eare and hardships and toils. He is a prisoner, and the 
compulsory cessation of activity, when so much was 
to be done, might well have fretted a less eager spirit 
than that which burned in his puny frame. He is 
alone, but for one faithful friend; and the bitterness 
of his solitude is increased by the apostasy of some and 
the negligence of many. He is poor and thinly clad; 
and he wants his one cloak ‘before winter. He has 
been before the emperor once, and though he ‘was 
delivered from the mouth of the lion’ then, he knows 
that he cannot expect to put his head into the lion’s 
mouth a second time with impunity, and that his 
course is run. He has made but a poor thing of life; 
he has disappointed all the hopes that were formed 
of the brilliant young disciple of Gamaliel, who was 
bidding fair to be the hammer of these heretical 
Christians. And yet there is no tremor nor despond- 
ency in this, his swan-song. It goes up in a clear 
burst of joyful music. It is the same spirit as that of 
the Psalmist: ‘There be many that say, Who will show 
us any good? Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon us.’ And serenely he sits there, in 
the midst of dangers, disappointments, difficulties, 
and struggles, with a life behind him stuffed full of 
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thorns and hard work and many a care, and close 
before him the martyr’s death, yet he says, with a flash 
of legitimate pride, ‘I am not ashamed, for I know 
whom I have trusted, and that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him against that 
day.’ 

My brother, you must have Paul's faith if you are to 
have Paul's serenity. A quiet committal of yourself 
to God, in all the ways in which I have already 
described that committal as carried out, is the only 
thing which will give us quiet hearts, amidst the 
dangers and disappointments and difficulties and con- 
flicts which we have all to encounter in this world. 
That trust in Him will bring, in the measure of its 
own depth and constancy, a proportionately deep and 
constant calm in our hearts. 

For even though my faith brought me nothing from 
God, the very fact that I have rolled my care off my 
shoulders on to His, though I had made a mistake in 
doing it, would bring me tranquillity, as long as I 
believed that the burden was on His shoulders and 
not on mine. Trust is always quiet. When I can say, 
‘I am not the master of the caravan, and it is no part 
of my business to settle the route, I have no responsi- 
bility for providing food, or watching, or anything else. 
All my business is to obey orders, and to take the step 
nearest me and wait for the light,’ then I can be very 
quiet whatever comes. And if I have cast my burden 
upon the Lord, I am not delivered from responsibility, 
but I am delivered from harassment. I have still tasks 
and duties, but they are all different when I think of 
them as His appointing. I have still difficulties and 
dangers, but I can meet them all with a new peaceful- 
ness if I say, ‘God is Master here, and I am in His 
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hands, and He will do what He likes with me.’ That is 
not the abnegation of will, it is the vitalising of will. 
And no man is ever so strong as the man who feels 
‘it is God’s business to take care of me; it is my busi- 
ness to do what He tells me.’ 

That, dear friends, is the only armour that will resist 
the cuts and blows that are sure to be aimed at you. 
What sort of armour do you wear? Is it of pasteboard 
painted to look like steel, like the breastplates and 
helmets of actors upon the stage in a theatre? A 
great deal of our armour is. Do you get rid of all that 
make-believe, and put on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, and for a helmet the hope of salvation, and, 
above all, take the shield of faith; and trust in the 
Lord whate’er betide, and you will stand against all 
assaults. Paul’s faith is the only recipe for securing 
Paul's serenity. 

And then, further, note how this same quiet com- 
mittal of himself into the loving hands of his Father— 
whom he had learned to know because he had learned 
to trust His Son—is not only the armour against all the 
dangers and difficulties in life, but is also the secret of 
serene gazing into the eyes of close death. Paul knew 
that his days were nearly at an end; he was under no 
illusions as to that, for you remember the grand burst 
of confidence, even grander than this of my text, in 
this same letter, with which he seems to greet the 
coming of the end, and exclaims, with a kind of 
Hallelujah! in his tone, ‘I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. And 
there is nothing left for me now, now when the 
struggles are over and the heat and dust of the arena 
are behind me, but, panting and victorious, to receive 
the crown. He knows that death is sure and near; 
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and yet in this same letter he says, ‘I was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion, and the Lord shall deliver 
me from every evil work, and save me into His ever- 
lasting kingdom.’ Did he, then, expect to escape from 
the headsman’s block? Was he beginning to falter in 
his belief that martyrdom was certain? By no means. 
The martyrdom was the deliverance. The striking off 
of his head by the sharp axe was the ‘saving of him 
into the everlasting kingdom. His faith, grasping 
Jesus Christ, who abolished death, changes the whole 
aspect of death to him; and instead of a terror it 
becomes God’s angel that will come to the prisoner and 
touch him, and say, ‘ Arise!’ and the fetters will fall 
from off his feet, and the angel will lead him through 
‘the gate that opens of its own accord,’ and presently 
he will find himself in the city. That is to say, true 
confidence in God revealed in Jesus Christ is the 
armour, not only against the ills of life, but against 
the inevitable ill of death. It changes the whole 
aspect of the ‘shadow feared of man.’ 

Now I know that there is a danger in urging the 
reception of the gospel of Jesus Christ on the ground 
of its preparing us for death. And I know that the 
main reasons for being Christians would continue in 
full force if there were no death; but I know also that 
we are all of us far too apt to ignore that grim certainty 
that lies gaping for us, somewhere on the road. And 
if we have certainly to go down into the common 
darkness, and to tread with our feet the path that all 
but two of God’s favourites have trod, it is as well to 
look the fact in the face, and be ready. I do not want 
to frighten any man into being a Christian, but I do 
beseech each of you, brethren, to lay to heart that you 
will have to grapple with that last enemy, and I ask 
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you, as you love your own souls, to make honest work 
of this question, Am I ready for that summons when it 
comes, because I have committed my soul, body, and 
spirit into His hands, and I can quietly say, ‘Thou wilt 
not leave my soul in the grave, nor wilt Thou suffer 
Thy servant to see corruption’? 

Paul’s faith made him serene in life and victorious 
over death; and it will do the same for you. 

III. So note, further, the experience of faith. 

In the first clause of our text the Apostle says:—*I 
know whom I have trusted.’ And it is because he 
knows Him that therefore he is persuaded that ‘ He is 
able to keep.’ 

How did Paul know Him? By experience. By the 
experience of his daily life. By all these years of trial 
and yet of blessedness through which he had passed; 
by all the revelations that had been made to his wait- 
ing heart as the consequence and as the reward of the 
humble faith that rested upon God. And so the whole 
past had confirmed to him the initial confidence which 
knit him to Jesus Christ. 

If you want to know the worth of Christian faith, 
exercise it. We must trust, to begin with, before 
experience. But the faith that is built upon a lifetime 
is a far stronger thing than the tremulous faith that, 
out of darkness, stretches a groping hand, and for the 
first time lays hold upon God's outstretched hand. 
We hope then, we tremblingly trust, we believe on the 
authority of His word. But after years have passed, 
we can say, ‘We have heard Him ourselves, and we 
know that this is the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ 

Further, none who truly commit themselves to God 
ever regret it. Is there anything else of which you 
ean say that? Is there any other sort of life that 
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never turns out a disappointment and bitterness and 
ashes in the mouth of the man that feeds upon it? 
And is it not something of an evidence of the reality 
of the Christian’s faith that millions of men are able to 
stand up and say, ‘Lo! we have put our confidence in 
Him and we are not ashamed?’ ‘This poor man cried 
and the Lord heard him, and delivered him out of all 
his troubles. They looked unto God and were light- 
ened, and their faces were not ashamed. You cannot 
share in the conviction, the issue of experience which 
a Christian man has, if you are nota Christian. My 
inward evidence of the reality of the Gospel truth, 
which I have won because I trusted Him when I had 
not the experience, cannot be shared with anybody 
besides. You must ‘taste’ before you ‘see that the 
Lord is good.’ But the fact that there is such a con- 
viction, and the fact that there is nothing on the other 
side of the sheet to contradict it, ought to weigh some- 
thing in the scale. Try Him and trust Him, and your 
experience will be, as that of all who have trusted Him 
has been, ‘that this hope maketh not ashamed.’ 

IV. Lastly, note here the goal of faith. 

‘ Against that day.’ The Apostle has many allusions 
to that day in this final letter. It was evidently, as 
was natural under the circumstances, much in his 
mind. And the tone of the allusions is remarkable. 
Remember what Paul believed that day was—a day 
when he ‘and all men would stand before the judg- 
ment’ bar of an omniscient and all-righteous, Divine 
Judge, to receive ‘the deeds done in the body.’ A 
solemn thought and a firm conviction, and a profound 
impression as to that day, were in his mind. And in 
the face of all this, he says, ‘I know that He will keep 
this poor soul of mine against that day.’ 
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Ah, my brother! it is easy for you to shuffle out of 
your thoughts the judgment-seat before which we 
must all stand, and so to be quiet. It is easy for you to 
question, in a so-called intellectual scepticism, the New 
Testament revelations as to the future, and so to be 
quiet. It is easy for you to persuade yourselves of the 
application there of another standard of judgment 
than that which Scripture reveals, and to say, ‘If I 
have done my best God will not be hard upon me,’ 
and so to be quiet. But, supposing that that certain 
tribunal blazed upon you; supposing that you could 
not get rid of the thought that you were to stand 
there, and supposing that you realised, further, the 
rigidity of that judgment, and how it penetrates to the 
discerning of the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
would you be quiet then? Should you be quiet then? 
This man was. How? Why? Because, in patient 
trust, he had put his soul into God’s hands, and a life- 
time had taught him that his trust was not in vain. 

If you want like peace in life, like victory in death, 
like boldness in the Day of Judgment, oh, dear friend! 
—friend though unknown—let me plead with you to 
seek it where Paul found it, and where you will find it, 
in simple faith on God manifest in His Son. 


‘SOUND WORDS’ 


‘Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, in faith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus.’—2 Tr. i. 13, 


Any great author or artist passes, in the course of his 
work, from one manner to another; so that a person 
familiar with him can date pretty accurately his books 
or pictures as being in his ‘earlier’ or ‘later * style 
So there is nothing surprising in the fact that there are 
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great differences between Paul’s last writings and his 
previous ones. The surprising thing would have been 
if there had not been such differences. The peculiarities 
of the so-called three pastoral Epistles (the two to 
Timothy, and the one to Titus) are not greater than can 
fairly be accounted for by advancing years, changed 
circumstances, and the emergence of new difficulties 
and enemies. 

Amongst them there are certain expressions, very 
frequent in these letters and wholly unknown in any 
of Paul’s other work. These have been pounced upon 
as disproving the genuineness of these letters, but they 
only do so if you assume that a man, when he gets old, 
must never use any words that he did not use when he 
was young, whatever new ideas may have come to 
him. Now, in this text of mine is one of these phrases 
peculiar to these later letters—‘sound words. That 
phrase and its parallel one, ‘sound doctrine,’ occur in 
all some half-dozen times in these letters, and never 
anywhere else. The expression has become very 
common among us. It is more often used than under- 
stood; and the popular interpretation of it hides its 
real meaning and obscures the very important lessons 
which are to be drawn from the true understanding 
of it, lessons which, I take leave to think, modern 
Christianity stands very sorely in need of. I desire 
now to try to unfold the thoughts and lessons con- 
tained in this phrase. 

I. What does Paul mean by a ‘form of sound words’? 

I begin the answer by saying that he does not mean 
a doctrinal formula. The word here rendered ‘form’ 
is the same which he employs in the first of the letters 
to Timothy, when he speaks of himself and his own 
conversion as being ‘a pattern to them that should 
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hereafter believe.’ The notion intended here 1s not a 
cut-and-dried creed, but a body of teaching wnich will 
not be compressed within the limits of an iron form, 
but will be a pattern for the lives of the men to whom 
it is given. The Revised Version has ‘the pattern, 
and not ‘the form.’ I take leave to think that there 
were no creeds in the apostolic time, and that the 
Church would probably have had a firmer grasp of 
God’s truth if there had never been any. At all events 
the idea of a cast-iron creed, into which the whole 
magnificence of the Christian faith is crushed, is by no 
means Paul's idea in the word bere. Then, with regard 
to the other part of the phrase—‘sound words’—we 
all know how that is generally understood by people. 
Words are supposed to be ‘sound,’ when they are 
in conformity with the creed of the critic. A sound 
High Churchman is an entirely different person from 
a sound Nonconformist. Puritan and Sacramentarian 
differ with regard to the standard which they set up, 
but they use the word in the same way, to express theo- 
logical statements in conformity with that standard. 
And we all know how harshly the judgment is some- 
times made, and how easy it is to damn a man by a 
solemn shake of the head or a shrug of the shoulders, 
and the question whether he is ‘sound.’ 

Now, all that is clean away from the apostolic 
notion of the word in question. If we turn to the 
other form of this phrase, which occurs frequently in 
these letters, ‘sound doctrine,’ there is another remark 
to be made. ‘Doctrine’ conveys to the ordinary reader 
the notion of an abstract, dry, theological statement 
of some truth. Now, what the Apostle means is not 
‘doctrine’ so much as ‘teaching’; and if you will sub- 
stitute ‘teaching’ for ‘doctrine’ you get much nearer 
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his thought; just as you will get nearer it if for 
‘sound, with its meaning of conformity to a theo- 
logical standard, you substitute what the word really 
means, ‘healthy,’ wholesome, health-giving, healing. 
All these ideas run into each other. That which is in 
itself healthy is health-giving as food, and as a medi- 
cine is healing. The Apostle is not describing the 
teaching that he had given to Timothy by its con- 
formity with any standard, but is pointing to its 
essential nature as being wholesome, sound in a 
physical sense; and to its effect as being healthy and 
health-giving. Keep hold of that thought and the 
whole aspect of this saying changes at once. 

There is only one other point that I would suggest in 
this first part of my sermon, as to the Apostolic mean- 
ing of these words, and itis this: ‘healing’ and ‘ holy’ 
are etymologically connected, they tell us. The heal- 
ing properties of the teaching to which Paul refers are 
to be found entirely in this—its tendency to make men 
better, to produce a purer morality, a loftier goodness, 
@ more unselfish love, and so to bring harmony and 
health into the diseased nature. The one healing for 
a man is to be holy ; and, says Paul, the way to be holy 
is to keep a firm hold of that body of teaching which I 
have presented. 

Now, that this tendency to produce nobler manners 
and purer conduct and holier character is the true 
meaning of the word ‘sound’ here, and not ‘ orthodox’ 
as we generally take it, will be quite clear, I think, if 
you will notice how, in another part of these same 
letters, the Apostle gives a long catalogue of the things 
which are contrary to the health-giving doctrine. If 
the ordinary notion of the expression were correct, that 
catalogue ought to bea list of heresies. But what is 
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it? A black list of vices—‘deceivers, ‘ungodly,’ 
‘sinners, ‘unholy, ‘profane,’ ‘murderers, ‘man- 
slayers, ‘whoremongers, ‘man-stealers,’ ‘liars,’ 
‘perjured’ persons. Not one of these refers to aber- 
ration of opinion; all of them point to di, ergences of 
conduct, and these are the things that are contrary to 
the healing doctrine. But they are not contrary, often, 
to sound orthodoxy. For there have been a great 
many imitators of that king of France, who carried 
little leaden images of saints and the Virgin in his hat 
and the devil in his heart. ‘The form of sound words’ 
is the pattern of healing teaching, which proves itself 
healing because it makes holy. Now, that is my first 
question answered. 

II. Where Paul thought these healing words were to 
be found. 

He had no doubt whatever as to that. They were in 
the message that he preached of Jesus Christ and His 
salvation. There and there only, in his estimation and 
inspired teaching, are such words to be found. The 
truth of Christ, His incarnation, His sacrifice, His re- 
surrection, His ascension, the gift of His Divine Spirit, 
with all the mighty truths on which these great facts 
rest, and all which flow from these great facts, these, 
in the aggregate, are the health-giving words for the 
sickly world. 

Now, historically, it is proved to be so. I do not 
need to defend, as if it were in full conformity with 
the dictates and principles of Christianity, the life and 
practice of any generation of Christian people. But 
this I do venture to say, that the world has been slowly 
lifted, all through the generations, by the influence, 
direct and indirect, of the great truths of Christianity, 
and that to-day the very men who, in the name of 
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certain large principles which they have learned from 
the gospel, are desirous of brushing aside the old- 
fashioned gospel, are kicking down the ladder by 
which they climbed, and that, with all the imperfec- 
tions, for which we have to take shame to ourselves 
before God, still the reflection of the perfect Image 
which is cast into the world from the mirror of the 
collective Christian conduct and character, though it 
be distorted by many a flaw in the glass, and imperfect 
by reason of many a piece of the reflecting medium 
having dropped away, is still the fairest embodiment of 
character that the world has ever seen. Why, what is 
the meaning of the sarcasms that we have all heard, 
till we are wearied of them, about ‘the Nonconformist 
conscience’? The adjective is wrong; it should be 
‘the Christian conscience. But with that correction 
I claim the sarcasms as unconscious testimony to the 
fact that the Christian ideal of character and conduct 
set forth, and approximately realised, by religious 
people, is far above the average morality of even a so- 
called Christian nation. And all that is due to the 
‘pattern of health-giving words.’ 

Now, the historical confirmation of Paul’s claim that 
these health-giving words were to be found in his 
gospel is no more than is to be expected, if we look at 
the contents of that gospel to which he thus appeals. 
For there never has been such an instrument for 
regenerating individuals and society as lies in the truths 
of Christianity, firmly grasped and honestly worked 
out. Their healing power comes, first, from their 
giving the sense of pardon and acceptance. Brethren, 
_ there is nothing, as I humbly venture to affirm, that 
will go down to the fountain and origin of all the ills of 
man, except that teaching ‘God was in Christ reconcil- 
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ing the world to Himself, not imputing unto them their 
trespasses. That reality of guilt, that schism and 
alienation between man and God, must be dealt with 
first before you can produce high morality. Unless you 
deal with that central disease you do very little. 
Something you do; but the cancer is deep-seated, and 
the world’s remedies for it may cure pimples on the 
surface, but are powerless to extirpate the malignant 
tumour that has laid hold of the vitals. You must 
begin by dealing with the disease of sin, not only in its 
aspect as habit, but in its consequence of guilt and 
responsibility and separation from God, before you can 
bring health to the sick man. 

And then, beyond that, I need not remind you of how 
a higher and more wholesome morality is made possible 
by these health-giving words, inasmuch as they set 
forth for us the perfect example of Jesus Christ, inas- 
much as they bring into operation love, the mightiest 
of all powers to mould a life, inasmuch as they open up 
for us, far more solemnly and certainly than ever else 
has been revealed, the solemn thought of judgment, 
and of every man giving account of himself to God, and 
the assurance that ‘whatsoever a man soweth here, 
that,’ a thousand-fold increased in the crop, ‘shall he 
also reap’ in the eternities. In addition to the example 
of perfection in the beloved Christ, the mighty motive 
of love, the solemn urgency of judgment and retribu- 
tion, the health-giving words bring to us the assurance 
of a divine power dwelling within us, to lift us to 
heights of purity and goodness to which our unaided 
feet can never, never climb. And for all these reasons 
the message of Christ’s incarnation and death is the 
health-giving word for the world. 

But, further, let me remind you that, according to 
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the apostolic teaching, these healing and health-giving 
effects will not be produced except by that gospel. 
Some of you, perhaps, may have listened to the first 
part of my sermon with approbation, because it seemed 
to fit in with the general disparagement of doctrine 
prevalent in this day. Will you listen to this part too? 
I venture to assert that, although there are many men 
apart from Christ who have as clear a conception of 
what they ought to be and to do as any Christian, and 
some men apart from Christ who do aim after high 
and pure, noble lives, not altogether unsuccessfully, 
yet on the whole, on the wide scale, and in the long- 
run, if you change the ‘ pattern of health-giving words’ 
you lower the health of the world. It seems to me 
that this generation is an object-lesson in that matter. 
Why is it that these two things are running side by 
side in the literature of these closing years of the 
century—viz., a rejection of the plain laws of morality, 
especially in regard of the relations of the sexes, and a 
rejection of the old-fashioned gospel of Jesus Christ? 
I venture to think that the two things stand to each 
other very largely in the relation of cause and effect, 
and that,if you want to bring back the world to Puritan 
morality, you will have to go back in the main to 
Puritan theology. I do not mean to insist upon any 
pinning of faith to any theological system, but this I am 
bound to say, and I beseech you to consider, that if you 
strike out from the ‘pattern of health-giving words’ 
the truth of the Incarnation, the sacrifice on the Cross, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the gift of the 
Spirit, the ‘ health-giving words’ that you have left are 
not enough to give health to a fly. 

III. Lastly, notice what Paul would have us do with 
these ‘ health-giving words.’ 

Cc 
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‘Hold fast the form ... in faith and love, which is 
in Christ Jesus.’ 

Now that exhortation includes three things. Your 
time will not allow me to do more than just touch 
them. First it applies to the understanding. ‘Hold 
fast the teaching’ by letting it oceupy your minds. 
Brethren, I am unwillingly bound to acknowledge my 
suspicion that a very large number of Christian people 
scarcely ever occupy their thoughts with the facts and 
principles of the gospel, and that they have no firm 
and intelligent grasp of these, either singly or in their 
connection. I would plead for less newspaper and 
more Bible; for less novel and more gospel. I know 
how hard it is for busy men to have spare energy 
for anything beyond their business and the necessary 
claims of society, but I would even venture to advise a 
little less of what is called Christian work, in order to 
get a little more Christian knowledge. ‘Come ye your- 
selves apart into a solitary place,’ said the Master; 
and all busy workers need that. ‘Hold fast the health- 
giving words’ by meditation, a lost art among so many 
Christians. 

The exhortation applies next to the heart. ‘Hold 
... in faith and love. If that notion of the expres- 
sion, which I have been trying to combat, were the 
correct one, there would be no need for anything 
beyond familiarising the understanding with the bear- 
ings of the doctrinal truths. But Paul sees need for a 
great deal more. The understanding brings to the 
emotions that on which they fasten and feed. Faith— 
which is more than credence, being an act of the will 
—casts itself on the truth believed, or rather on the 
Person revealed in the truth; and love, kindled by faith, 
and flowing out in grateful response, and self-abandon- 
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ment, are as needful as orthodox belief, in order to 
hold fast the health-giving words. 

The ‘exhortation applies, finally, to character and 
conduct. Emotion, even when it takes the shape of 
faith and love, is as little the end of God’s revelation as 
is knowledge. Hemakes Himself known to usin all the 
greatness of His grace and love in Jesus Christ, not that 
we may know, and there an end, nor even that know- 
ing, we may feel, and there an end, though a great many 
emotional Christians seem to think that is all; but 
that knowing, we may feel, and knowing and feeling, 
we may be and do what He would have us do and be. 
We have the great river flowing past our doors. It is 
not only intended that we should fill our cisterns by 
knowledge, nor only bathe our parched lips by faith and 
love, but that we should use it to drive all the wheels 
of the mill of life. Not he that understands, nor he 
that glows, but he that does, is the man who holds fast 
the pattern of sound health-giving words. 

The world is like that five-porched pool in which 
were gathered a great multitude of sick folks. Its 
name is the ‘House of Mercy,’ for so Bethesda means, 
tragically as the title seems to be contradicted by the 
condition of the cripples and diseased lying there. But 
this fountain once moved gushes up for ever; and 
whosoever will may step into it, and immediately be 
made whole of whatsoever disease he has, 
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‘That good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost 
which dwelleth in us.’—2 Tr. i. 14. 


Tue Apostle has just been expressing his confidence 
for himself that ‘God is able to keep that which I have 
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committed’ unto him ‘against that day.’ Here, with 
intentional parallelism, he repeats the leading ideas 
and key-words of that great confidence, but in a wholly 
different connection. Whether we suppose that the 
rendering of our version in the twelfth verse is correct 
or no, there still remains the intentional parallelism 
between the two verses. In discoursing upon that 
twelfth verse, I gave reasons for adhering to the trans- 
lation of our version and regarding the parallel as 
double. There are two committals. God commits 
something to us; we commit something to God. But 
whether that be so or no, there are, at all events, two 
keepings. God keeps, and we have to keep. And if,on 
the other hand, in both verses the Apostle speaks of 
a charge committed to men by God, then the con- 
trasted parallel between the two keepings remains and 
is even increased, because then it is the same thing 
which God keeps and which we keep. So the whole 
connection between man’s faithfulness and God’s pro- 
tection is suggested here. The true Christian life in 
its entirety may either be regarded as God’s work or 
the believer's. We keep ourselves when we let God 
keep us, and God keeps us by making us able to keep 
ourselves. 

I. Note then, first, our charge. 

The Apostle is evidently thinking mainly of the 
gospel message which was entrusted to Himself and to 
Timothy. That is shown by the whole context. The 
previous verse is, ‘Hold fast the form of sound words, 
which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus. And the same connection appears 
in the First Epistle to Timothy, where the same exhor- 
tation is repeated: ‘Keep that which is committed to 
thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings,... 
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which some professing have erred concerning the 
faith. The same idea of the gospel as the deposit 
committed to the trust of Christian men lies in other 
words of the first epistle, where the Apostle speaks of 
the ‘gospel of the glory of the blessed God which was 
committed to my trust.’ And it crops up in other 
expressions of his, such as that he was ‘ put in trust of 
the gospel.’ It also underlies the very common repre- 
sentation of himself and his colleagues as being 
‘stewards of the mysteries of God. But all these 
expressions describe no prerogative of an apostle, or 
of a teaching office or order in the Church, but declare 
the solemn responsibility laid by the great gift 
bestowed upon all Christian men. Whosoever has 
accepted the message of salvation for himself is, zpso 
facto, put in charge of that message for carrying it to 
others. The trust which I place in the gospel makes 
the gospel a trust which is committed to me. And 
every believer, howsoever imperfect may be his grasp 
of the truth, howsoever narrow may be the sphere of 
his agency, has given into his hands this great charge, 
that the Word of God is committed to his trust. 

You Christian people are responsible in this connec- 
tion for two things, for the preservation of the truth 
and for the diffusion of the truth. 

You are responsible for its preservation. Some of 
us, in a special manner, have it given to us in charge to 
oppose prevailing tendencies which rob the gospel of 
its glory and of its power, to try to preach it to men, 
whether they will hear or forbear, in its simplicity and 
its unwelcomeness, as well as in its sweetness and its 
graciousness., But for most of us, the responsibility 
for the preservation of the truth lies mainly in another 
direction, and we are bound to keep it for the food of 
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our own souls, and to see that the atmosphere in which 
we live, and the prevailing tendencies around us, the 
worldliness, the selfishness, the absorption in the 
things seen to the exclusion of the things that are 
unseen and eternal, do not rob us of the treasure 
which we say that we value. See to it that you keep 
it as what you profess that it is, the anchor of your 
hope and the guide of all your lives, binding it upon 
the palms of your hands that all your work may be 
sanctified; writing it between your eyes that all your 
thoughts may be enlightened ; and inscribing it on the 
posts of your doors and your gates that, whensoever 
you go forth to work, you may go out under its guidance, 
and when you come back to rest and solitude, you may 
bear it with you for your meditation and refreshment. 
The charge that is given to us is the preservation of 
God’s Word, and the gospel which we have received 
we have received with this written upon it, ‘Hold fast 
that which thou hast; let no man take thy crown.’ 

And then, further, all of us Christian people are 
responsible for the diffusion of that Word. It is given 
to us that we may spread it, au 1 this is no exclusive 
prerogative of an apostolic class, or of an order of 
ministers or clergy in God's Church, but every Christian 
man and woman who has the Word is thereby bound 
to tell the Word faithfully. 

And then, subordinately and connected with this, 
I may put another thought, that the reputation and 
character of our Master are committed to us to keep. 
People take their notions of Jesus Christ a great deal 
more from you than from the Bible, and the Christian 
Church is the true scripture which most men know 
best. The written revelation is often negatived, or at 
all events neutralised, by the representation which we 
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Christians make of Christ. He has given into our 
hands His reputation, as if He said: ‘Live so that men 
may know what sort of a Christ I am; and so set 
forth the spirit of life that was in Me that men may be 
led to believe that there is something in the truths and 
principles which make men like you.’ 

But there is a wider application legitimately to be 
given to the words of my text, on which I touch fora 
moment. The great trust which is committed to us all 
is ourselves; and in connection therewith we are 
responsible for two things—first, for the development 
of character; and second, for the exercise of capacity. 

We are responsible for the development of char- 
acter. We have to cut off and suppress, or, at least, to 
subordinate and regulate, a great deal within us in 
order that the true self may rise into sovereign 
majesty and power. We have to cultivate shy graces, 
unwelcome duties, sides of our character which are not 
naturally prominent. The faults that we have are not 
to be cured simply by the repression of them, but by 
the cultivation of their opposites. All this is given to 
us to do, and nobody can do it for us. We are stewards 
of many things, but the most precious gift of which we 
are stewards is this awful nature of ours, with possi- 
bilities that tower heaven-high, and evils that godown 
to the depths of hell, shut up within the narrow room 
of our hearts. The man who has himself put into his 
own hands ean never want a field for diligent cultiva- 
tion. And we are responsible for the use of capacities, 
God gives these to us that we may by exercise 
strengthen them. And so, brother, as a man, your 
natural self is your charge; as a Christian, the word 
which brings your better self, is that which is com- 
mitted to you to keep. 
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II. Now, secondly, notice our keeping of our charge. 

The word rendered here ‘to keep’ rather means ‘to 
guard’ than to keep in the sense of preserving. ‘ Keep- 
ing’ is the consequence of the ‘guarding’ which my 
text enjoins. We may get a picture which may help us 
to understand the drift of the apostolic exhortation, 
if I remind you of two of the uses of the word in its 
non-metaphorical sense in Scripture. It is the expres- 
sion employed to describe the occupation of the shep- 
herds on the upland slopes of Bethlehem on Christmas 
Eve. They were ‘keeping watch over their flocks by 
night.’ That is how you have to watch yourselves and 
the word that is committed to your care. Again, it 
is the word employed to describe the vigilant watch- 
fulness of the sentry outside the prison gates where 
the apostles lay immured; or of the four quaternions 
of soldiers that had to take charge of Peter when he 
was chained to them. And that is how we have 
to watch, as the shepherd over his flock, as the 
sentry over the prison house, or as the guard over 
some treasure. So Christian men and women have to 
live, exercising all the care needful to prevent the 
stealing away some of the flock, the escape of some of 
the prisoners, the filching from them of some of their 
treasure. Let me expand the apostolic exhortation 
into two of three precepts. 

Cultivate the sense of stewardship. It is a very 
hard thing for us to keep fresh the feeling that all 
which we are and have is given to us, and that not 
for ourselves, but for God. The beginning of evil 
is the weakening of that sense of responsibility, and 
the dawning of the dream that we are our own. 
The prodigal son’s downfall began with saying, 
‘Give me the portion of goods that falleth to me,’ 
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And the next step came naturally after that: ‘He 
gathered all together and went away into a far 
eountry.’ And the next step came just as naturally 
after that: ‘He wasted his substance in riotous 
}:ving.’ 

If sense of stewardship and responsibility is 
weakened within us, the mainspring of all good is 
weakened within us, and we shall become self-willed, 
self-indulgent, self-asserting, God-forgetting. If we 
think that the talent or the pound is ours, we shall 
spend it for our own purposes, and that is ‘ waste.’ 

And is it not a sad commentary on the tendency of 
human nature to forget stewardship, and to lose the 
impression of responsibility, that that very word 
‘talents, which is borrowed from Christ's parable, is 
used in common speech without the slightest sense that 
it suggests anything about stewardship, faithfulness, 

‘or reckoning? Let us, then, take care to cultivate the 
sense of responsibility. 

Again, let us exercise unslumbering vigilance. A 
great political thinker says, ‘The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.’ The price of keeping the treasure 
that God has given us is the same. There are old 
legends of fabulous riches hid away in some rocky cave 
amongst the mountains, guarded by mythological 
creatures, of whom it is said that their eyes have no 
lids. They cannot shut them, and they never sleep. 
And that is what Christians need to be, with lidless, 
wide-opened, vigilant eyes; watching ever against the 
evils that are ever around us, and the robbers who are 
ever seeking to drag the precious deposit from our 
hands. Live to watch, and watch that you may live. 

Then, again, familiarise yourselves with the truth 
which you have in charge. I am not half so much 
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afraid that intellectual doubts and the formulated, 
conscious disbelief of this generation will affect 
Christian people, as I am afraid of the unconscious 
drift sweeping them away before they know. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews has a solemn 
figure in regard of this matter. He says: ‘ Let us take 
the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should drift past them.’ 
And that is exactly what befalls Christian men and 
women who do not continually renew their familiarity 
with God’s Word and the gospel to which they trust. 
Before they know where they are, the silent-flowing, 
swift stream has swept them down, and the truths to 
which they fancied they were anchored are almost 
invisible on the far horizon. For one man who loses 
his Christianity by yielding to the arguments of the 
other side there are ten who lose it by evaporation. 
‘As thy servant was busy here and there,’ was the lame 
excuse of the man in the Old Testament for letting his 
prisoner run away, ‘he was gone!’ And God knows 
how he has gone and where he went. 

That is true about a great many who are professing 
Christian people. The Word has slipped out of their 
hands, and they do not know how, nor exactly when it 
escaped from their slack fingers. If you will put 
plucked flowers into a glass without any water you 
cannot but expect them to wither; and if you will 
refrain from refreshing your belief and your trust by 
familiarity with the truths of the gospel, and by 
meditating upon these, you cannot wonder that they 
should shrivel up and lose their sweetness for you. 
Keep that word hid in your hearts that you sin not 
against Him and it. 

And then, further, exercise your gifts. The very 
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worst way to keep the talent is to keep it in a napkin. 
The man who buried it in the earth, and then dug it up 
and presented it to his lord, did not know how much 
weight it had lost by rust and decay while it was 
hidden away. For though gold does‘not rust, the gold 
of the talent that we possess does; and the sure way to 
make our gifts dwindle is that we neglect to use them. 
It seems an odd way to keep corn, to fling it broadcast 
out of a basket over the fields, but ‘there is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.’ Live your faith; let 
what you believe be the guide of your practice; 
increase your grasp upon it by meditation and by 
prayer, use your capacities, exercise your faculties, and 
they will grow, and you will be strong. 

III. Lastly, note our Ally in our keeping of our 
charge. ‘Through the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in 
us. Then all is to be done, not in our own strength, 
but in the strength of the great indwelling Guest and 
Helper. So, then, there arise two thoughts from this. 

The one is that we keep ourselves best when we give 
ourselves to God to keep us. The Apostle has just been 
doing that for himself, and he now would exhort 
Timothy to do the same. Our faith brings this great 
Ally into the field. If we commit to God what God 
has committed to us, then, as the patriarch, upon his 
dangerous and doubtful path, beheld in the heavens 
above him the camp of the angels hovering over his 
little camp, so, if we commit the keeping of ourselves 
and of all our responsibility in connection with God’s 
work, to Him, we too may be sure that ‘the angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him,’ 
and that He will keep us. Then there will be a fourth 
in the furnace like unto the Son of Man, and no fire 
shall consume anything but the bonds of those who, in 


the very fire, trust themselves to the strong hands of 
God. We best keep ourselves when we give ourselves 
to God to keep. 

But another thought here is that God keeps us by 
enabling us to keep ourselves. ‘Through the Holy 
Spirit that dwelleth in us’—so His protection is no 
mere outward wall of defence around us, nor any 
change of circumstances which may avert danger, but 
it is the putting within us of a divine life-principle 
which shall mould our thoughts, regulate our desires, 
reinforce our weakness, and be in us a power that 
shall preserve us from all evil. God fights for us, not 
in the sense of fighting instead of us, but in the sense 
of fighting by our sides when we fight. A faith which 
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says, ‘God will take care of me,’ and does not take care — 


of itself, is no faith, but either hypocrisy or self- 
deceived presumption. Faith will intensify effort 
instead of leading to shirk it; and the more we trust 
Him, the more we should ourselves work. We keep 
ourselves when God keeps us; God keeps us when we 
keep ourselves. Both things are true, and therefore 
our fitting temper is the double one of self-distrusting 
confidence and of earnest diligence. 

Dear brother, we travel on a dangerous road. We 
never can tell from behind what rock a gun barrel may 
be levelled at us, or where the highwayman may swoop 
down upon us to rob us of our treasure. That is no 
country to travel through carelessly, in loose order, 
with our gun upon another horse away at the back of 
the caravan, and we ourselves straying hither and 
thither gathering flowers, or seeking easy places to 
walk in; but it is a land in which we must be 
unslumberingly vigilant, and screw ourselves up to all 
effort. And it is a country in which we shall certainly 
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be robbed unless we commit ourselves unto Him who 
alone is able to keep us from falling. 


‘ Still let me guard the holy fire, 
And still stir up Thy gift in me.’ 


If we say, in life and in death, ‘Father! into Thy hands 
I commit my spirit,’ then we may be humbly, but not 
idly confident that the old promise will be fulfilled to 
us: ‘The Lord will keep thee ever more,’ 
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‘No man that warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he 
may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.’—2 Tim. ii. 4. 


Pav had enough to do to infuse some of his own 
vigour into the feebler nature of Timothy. If we may 
judge from the prevailing tone of the Apostle’s letters 
to him, his young assistant lacked courage and energy ; 
was easily beaten down, needed tonics for the ‘often 
infirmities’ of his mind as well as of his body. The 
delicate ingenuity with which this letter accumulates 
all conceivable encouragements for the drooping heart 
that was to take up the old lion-heart’s nearly finished 
work, is very beautiful. One topic of encouragement 
is conspicuous by its absence. There is no rosy paint- 
ing of the Christian life, or of a Christian teacher’s life, 
as easy or pleasant to flesh and blood. On the con- 
trary, none of Paul’s letters give more emphatic 
utterance to the fact that suffering is the law of both. 

That is wise; for the best way to brace people for 
difficult work and hardship is to tell them fairly what 
they will have to face. It will act as a filter and 
Gideon’s test, no doubt, but it will only filter out 
impure matter, and it will evoke latent enthusiasm; for 
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there is always fascination to generous natures or 
fervent disciples in the thought of danger and toil, 
undertaken for a beloved cause or favourite pursuit. 
Boys are made sailors by the stories of wreck and 
hardship told them to keep them ashore. 

So Paul encourages ‘son Timothy’ by putting before 
him all the toil and the peril which are the conditions 
of the work to which he has set his hand. In this con- 
text we have a number of illustrations and analogies, 
according to all of which self-denial and persistent 
work are indispensable. The wrestler has not only to 
brace every limb in his struggle till the muscles stand 
out like whipcord, but he has to abide by the laws of 
the arena. The farmer has to exercise long patience, 
and to labour hard in the field and wild weather, 
before he can sit down and eat of the fruit of the 
harvest. The soldier has not only to take his life in 
hand, but to abandon his civil pursuits and make the 
pleasure of his commander the law of his life. The 
diligence of other people in their worldly callings may 
well put us to shame; and if that is not enough, 
our own diligence in the one half of our life may 
shame our laziness in the other. All fire there, and all 
ice here! Ready for any sacrifice of time and pains in 
that, grudging every such sacrifice in this! 

Our text constitutes the first of that series of 
illustrative metaphors, each of which adds something 
of its own to the general idea. In it we have a whole 
series of striking thoughts suggested, which can be but 
very imperfectly worked out in the brief space at our 
disposal. 

I. The first thing that strikes one in the words is 
their grand statement of the all-comprehensive life's 
aim of the Christian soldier. 
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There is savagery and devilry enough about the 
soldiers’ trade to make it remarkable that it should be 
so constantly chosen to illustrate the life of the 
servants of the Prince of Peace. But there are grand 
qualities brought out in warfare, which need but to be 
transferred to their most worthy object; and for the 
sake of these, the metaphor is used here. The one 
great peculiarity of military discipline is prompt, un- 
questioning obedience. Wheresoever inferiors may 
discuss their superiors’ will, or reason on the limits of 
obedience, or allow themselves a margin of delay, all 
that is mutiny in the army, and short and sharp work 
will be made of it, if it appear. ‘Their’s not to reason 
why, but to do what they are bid, when they are bid, 
as they are bid. Their only standard of duty is their 
commander’s will, and men have been shot as mutineers 
for doing grand deeds of heroism contrary to orders, 
The highest guerdon of courage and faithfulness is the 
general's praise, and men have gladly flung away their 
lives for a smile or a ‘ well done’ from some Alexander 
or Napoleon, counting the gain far greater than the 
price paid. 

Such an attitude towards a fellow-man makes men 
machines, and yet there is something in that absolute 
obedience and out-and-out submission to authority 
very noble in itself, and going a long way to ennoble 
even warfare. To obey may be bad or good, according 
to the master and the service; but obedience is fitting 
for a man, and there can be no attainment of the 
highest dignity, beauty, or force of character in lawless 
self-pleasing, but only in willing submission to a law 
and a lawgiver, discerned by the will to be authori- 
tative, by the conscience to be morally good, and by 
the heart to be love-worthy. If, then, we can find one 
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ruler, leader, and commander of the people, whose — 


authority is rightfully supreme, whose commands 
coincide with our highest wisdom and lead to our 
purest felicity, to obey him must lift a life into dignity. 
Then we have found the secret which will make little 
things great, and great things small; which will 
dignify all life, and make the most absolute service the 
truest freedom, the kingliest rule. 

So our text lays hold of the great central peculiarity 
of Christian morals, when it makes pleasing Christ to 
be the great, all-comprehensive aim of the Christian 
soldier. It is this which makes the law of morality, 
as re-fashioned by Christianity, altogether new and 
blessed. How entirely different a thing it is to give a 
poor, feeble, solitary man a living, loving Lord to 
serve and to please, and to set him down before a cold, 
impersonal ‘ideal’; and say to him, ‘There! live up to 
that, or it will be the worse for you.’ The gospel sets 
forth Jesus Christ as the Pattern and Law of duty, in 
whom all the statuesque purity of the marble is 
changed into the warm, breathing flesh and blood of a 
brother. It sets Him forth as the power for duty, who 
stoops down from His height to reach forth a helping 
hand to us poor strugglers in the bogs at the mountain’s 
foot, while Law but looks on with pure and icy eyes at 
our flounderings, and counts the splashes on our dress. 
It sets Him forth as the Motive for duty, who draws 
us to what is right by ‘the cords of love and the bands 
of a man, while the world’s morality knows only how 
to appeal either to low motives of whips and pay, or to 
fine-spun considerations of right and obligation that 
melt like October's morning ice before the faintest 
heat of temptation. Finally, it sets Him forth as the 
Reward of obedience, teaching us that the true recom- 
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pense of well-doing lies in pleasing Him, and that to 
win a smile, an ‘honourable mention,’ from the General, 
life itself would be wisely paid. 

Such are the great characteristics of Christian 
morality. Everything clusters round a living Person. 
All the coldness and remoteness and powerlessness 
which incurably weaken all law, whether it be that of 
a statute-book, or of conscience, or of moralists, are 
changed into their very opposites. Christ is duty; 
Loveislaw. Christ is power; Christisimpulse. Christ 
is motive; Christ is reward. Therefore the hearts and 
wills that found no attraction, nor owned any con- 
straining authority in any tables of stone or any 
voice of conscience or any systems of ethics, yield 
glad obedience to Him who makes His law love; and 
feeble hands are strengthened to do His will by His 
own power breathed into them; and the hope of 
recompense is freed from selfishness when its highest 
object is His word of praise and His look of pleasure. 
This, and this alone, is the morality that will work. 
This is the new thing in Christianity, not so much the 
contents of the conception of duty, though even these 
have been changed, but the new form in which Duty 
appears, in a Person who being what all men should 
be, is the new power for its fulfilment which He brings, 
and the new motive whose touch moves all our conduct. 

How much more powerful this thought of pleasing 
Christ is, as a motive, than that of a bare Theism, 
needs scarcely be named. ‘Thou, God, seest me’— 
grandly restraining and stimulating as it is, may 
easily become a trembling before ‘the great Task- 
master’s eye,’ or may fade into a very dim thought of 
a very far-off God. But when we think that the divine 
eye which rests upon us wept over the sinful city, and 
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sought the denier with the look of sorrowing reproach, 
untarnished by one glitter of anger, we need not fear 
His knowledge, nor doubt that He is as near to each of 
us, as glad at our obedience, and as grieved by our 
hardness of heart, as ever He was to the little group 
that lived on His smile long ago. It is no remote God 
whom we have to please, but our very Brother, the 
Captain of the Lord's host, who knows all the con- 
ditions of the fight. 

The thought implies the reality of Christ’s present 
knowledge of each of us. Who, then, is this, who is 
supposed to know so accurately the true characters— 
not only the actions, but the motives which determine 
the worth of the actions—of men in every age and 
country to the world’s end? Who can exercise such 
an office, and be the centre of such observance, but 
One only? This must be God manifest in the flesh. 
Else it is stark nonsense for people, nineteen centuries 
after His death, to think of pleasing Him; and it is 
blasphemy worse than nonsense, to set aside all other 
law and commandments in order to take our duty from 
His life, and our reward from His approbation. But 
when we see in Christ the Word made flesh, then it is 
reasonable to believe that He knoweth the hearts of 
all men, and reasonable to ‘labour that, whether 
present or absent, we may be well-pleasing to Him.’ 

Such singleness of aim contributes in many ways to 
make life blessed and noble. It simplifies motives and 
aims, because, instead of being dragged hither and 
thither by smaller attractions, and so having our days 
broken up into fragments, we have one great object 
which can be pursued through all the variety of our 
occupations, making them all co-operant to one end— 
and there is blessedness in that. It lifts us above many 
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temptations, which cease to be temptations to a heart 
intent on pleasing Christ, as glacial plants and animals 
fled to the north when cosmic changes put an end to 
the ice age in England. It delivers from care for 
men’s judgment, for the opinion of the crowd matters 
very little to the soldier whose fame is to be praised by 
his commander. It gives energy for work, and turns 
hard, dry duty into a joy, for it is ever blessed to toil 
for One we love, and the work that is done with love 
for its motive, and with the hope of giving Him 
pleasure for its inspiration, will not be wearisome, 
though it may be long; nor grievous, though it may 
be hard. Freedom and dignity, and happiness and 
buoyancy, all flow from this one transfiguring thought, 
that the one all-sufficient aim for life is—pleasing 
Christ, the Captain of the Lord’s host. 

II. But our text employs a significant form of speech 
to designate Jesus Christ: ‘Him who hath called him 
to be a soldier’; or as the Revised Version has it, 
‘enrolled him as a soldier.’ And that phrase is used, 
I suppose, instead of the simple name, in order to bring 
out the reference to the great act of Christ’s, on which 
the duty of making His pleasure our sovereign aim 
rests. 

In old-world times when war broke out each chief 
would summon his clansmen to his standard and enrol 
them as his force. To raise a troop was the act of the 
leader, who then took command of the men he had 
raised, and did so because he had raised them. Christ 
has enrolled us as His soldiers, and because He has 
done so, he has the right of command. 

Now, while there are many ways by which our Lord 
summons us to His service, we shall, I think, be true 
to the usual current of New Testament representa- 
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tions, if we see here mainly a reference to the great 
act by which He draws us to Himself. The fiery cross 
used to be the signal which summoned the tribesmen 
to the fray. So Christ’s men are summoned by the 
Cross. His great work for us, His life of sympathy 
and sorrow, His death of sacrifice and shame, His 
resurrection of glory—these are the call which He 
sends out to all the world, to gather loving souls to 
His side whom He may honour by using as His 
servants and soldiers. The Cross is the magnet by 
which He will ‘draw all men unto Him’; or in other 
words, the one power which will draw men away from 
a life of self and sin, and hearten them to fight against 
the evils in themselves and the world which they used 
to serve, is the fact of Christ’s death, believed and 
rested on. This, and this alone, changes our tastes 
and makes us deserters from our old colours, to take 
service under a new Commander. That mighty and 
unspeakable proof of Love will bend our hearts to 
obedience when nothing else will, and the voice of 
endless pity for us, and awful suffering for our sake, 
which sounds out from Christ on the Cross, is His 
heart-reaching call to us all to enlist in His service. 
The message of the Cross is not only a message of 
forgiveness and blessedness for ourselves, but it is asa 
trumpet-note of defiance to all the powers of evil, and 
a call to us to take our part in the fight, which in one 
aspect. was finished when He overcame by death, but 
in another will last till that far-off future day when 
He that is called King of kings shall ride forth, 
followed by all the armies of those who on earth were 
his soldiers, to fight the last fight, and win the final 
victory. 

He has given Himself wholly for us, therefore He 
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has absolute right of authority over us. Not merely 
because of His divine nature, not merely because, as 
we believe, He has been from the beginning the divine 
agent of all creation and of all providence, but because 
of His great love and of His utter and bitter sacrifice 
for us men, does He possess the right to their absolute 
obedience. His dominion is a dominion founded on 
suffering; the many crowns are twined round the 
crown of thorns, as the iron crown of Monza has for 
foundation a bit of iron said to be a nail of the cross 
beaten into a circlet, and covered now with gold and 
jewels. Nothing but entire self-surrender for us can 
warrant entire authority over us, and only He who 
tasted death for every man has the right to assume 
the captainship over men. He gave Himself for us, 
therefore are we to give ourselves to Him. He dies 
for us, and then living, turns to us with, ‘ Will you not 
serve Me?’ We owe Him lives, souls—all. They are 
ours by the purchase of His exceeding bitter pains 
and death. Surely we shall not refuse His summons 
to service, which is also a merciful invitation to joy 
and blessing, but yield ourselves to the attraction of 
His cross and the magic of His love. Let Him take 
the command of your lives, and give Him all the secret 
springs of nature and desire to control. He has called 
you to be His soldiers, and your plain duty is to please 
Him. ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God,’ and most chiefly by that chiefest 
mercy, the sacrifice of Christ, ‘that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, acceptable unto God.’ 

III. Finally, the text brings prominently forward the 
discipline of abstinence which this warfare requires. 

In Paul’s time there were no standing armies, but 
men were summoned from their ordinary avocation= 
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and sent into the field. When the hasty call went 
forth, the plough was left in the furrow, and the web 
in the loom; the bridegroom hurried from his bride. 
and the mourner from the bier. All home industries 
were paralysed while the manhood of the nation 
were in the field. That state of things suggests the 
language here. The word rendered ‘that warreth’ 
might be more vividly translated, as the Revised 
Version has it, ‘on service’—the idea being that as 
long as a man is on a campaign, he can do nothing 
else but soldiering. When peace is proclaimed, he 
may go back to farm or merchandise; but in the field, 
he has but one thing to do—and that is to fight. He 
will searcely win the general’s good word on other 
terms. 

What, then, is the corresponding Christian duty? - 
Of course our text, though originally spoken in re- 
ference to Christian teachers’ devotion to their work, 
is not to be confined to them. The sort of work which 
a Timothy or a Paul may have to do may be peculiar 
to their offices, but the spirit in which it is to be done, 
and the conditions of faithfulness, are the same for 
all doers of all sorts of work for Christ. If the 
apostle and the teacher need non-entanglement ‘ with 
the affairs of this life,’ all Christians need it just as 
much. 

Now it is to be noticed that the parallel of the 
soldier on service and the Christian in his warfare 
fails in this one respect: that the soldier had to 
abandon entirely all other occupation, even the most 
needful and praiseworthy, because he could not both 
do them and fight; but the abandonment of the affairs 
of this life is not necessary for us, because occupation 
with them is not incompatible with our Christian 
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warfare. Nay, so far from that, these ‘affairs’ furnish 
the very fields on which a large part of that warfare 
is to be waged. If these are abandoned, what is left 
to fight about? What is our Christian warfare but 
the constant struggle with evil in ourselves and 
temptation in the world; the constant effort to bring 
all the activities of our spirits and hands under the 
power of Christ’s law, and to yield our whole selves, 
in heart, mind, will, and deed, to Him? How then can 
that warfare be waged, and that ennobling self-sur- 
render achieved, but by the heroic, patient effort to 
deal with all the affairs of this life in a Christ-like 
temper, and to Christ-pleasing ends? The Christian 
who abandons any of these is much liker the 
frightened deserter who runs from his post, and may 
expect a stern rebuke, if nothing worse, than the 
faithful soldier, whose face will one day brighten 
beneath the smile of his chief. 

We must put stress on that word ‘entangled,’ if 
we would rightly understand this saying. It is not 
occupation with the things of life, but entanglement 
in them, that is fatal to the possibility of pleasing 
the King. The metaphor is plain enough, and vivid 
enough. As some poor struggling fish in the meshes 
of a net vainly beats its silver scales off, and gasps 
out its life, and swims no more in the free deep; or as 
some panting forest creature is checked in its joyous 
bounding, and, tangled in the half-seen snares, only 
tightens the cords by its wild plunging; or as some 
strong swimmer is caught in the long, brown seaweed 
which clings to his limbs till it drags him under and 
drowns; so men are snared and caught and strangled 
by these multitudinous cords and filaments of earthly 
things. The fate of Jonah befalls many a professing 
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Christian, who, if he knew what had really come to 
him, might cry with him, ‘The weeds are wrapped 
about my head.’ 

We are not bound to abandon the affairs of this life, 
but we are called upon to prevent their interfering 
with our warfare. If we are caught in the thicket 
whilst we are pressing on to the fight, out with the 
billhooks and hew it down. It may be full of pretty 
peeps, where there are shade and singing-birds; but 
if it stands in our way, it has to be grubbed up. ‘If 
thy right eye cause thee to stumble, pluck it out. It is 
better for thee.’ 

And that interference can easily be detected, if 
we honestly wish to do so. Does a certain thing— 
some legitimate, or even praiseworthy occupation, or 
possession, the exercise of some taste or accomplish- 
ment, some recreation, some companionship—clog my 
feet when I ought to march; clip my wings when I 
ought to soar; dim my eyes when I ought to gaze on 
God? Then no matter what others may do about it, 
my plain duty is to giveitup. It is entangling me. It 
is interfering with my warfare, and I must cut the 
cords. I can only do so by entire abstinence. Perhaps 
I may get stronger some day, and be able to use it as 
not abusing it; but I cannot venture on that at 
present. So go it must. I judge nobody else, but 
whoever may be able to retain that thing, whatever it 
be, without slackening hold on Christ, I cannot. 

So, brethren, if you find that legitimate occupation 
and affairs are absorbing your interests, and interfer- 
ing with your clear vision of God, and making you 
less inclined and less apt to high thoughts and noble 
purposes, to lowly service and to Christ-like life, your 
safety lies in at once shaking off the venomous beast 
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that has fastened on you into the fire. Unless the 
occupation be a plain duty, a post where the Captain 
has set you as sentry, and which it would be flat dis- 
obedience to forsake, leave it at any cost, if you would 
kept your Christian integrity. 

But if you have to stand to your post, perilous 
though it be, lift your heart to Him who can neutralise 
the poison, and who will so pour health into the veins 
of His servants, that, in the execution of His com- 
mands, ‘they shall take up serpents, and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.’ The affairs 
of this life must not entangle us; that is the one indis- 
pensable condition to pleasing Him. That they may 
not, they must always be rigidly subordinated, and 
used as helps to our higher life. Sometimes, when 
they cannot be so used, they must be abandoned alto- 
gether. Each must settle that for himself. Only let 
us make it our one great purpose in life that, whether 
present or absent, we may be well-pleasing to Him; 
and that single, lofty motive will breathe unity into 
our life, and giving us clear, sure insight into good 


and evil, will instruct us, by the instinct of hearts and 


wills tuned to harmony to His, to shun the evil and 
cleave strenuously to the good. So living, ever 
looking to His face to catch His smile as our highest 
reward, it will not be hard to give up anything that 
hinders the light of His countenance shining upon us. 
So surrendering, we may hope to be His obedient, and 
therefore in highest reality, His victorious soldiers. 
So fighting, we may possess in our hearts the assurance 
that His wonderful mercy accepts even our poor 
service as well-pleasing in His sight, and may lay our- 
selves down in peace on the field where we seem to 
ourselves to have borne ourselves so badly and been so 
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often beaten, with the wondrous hope to keep us com- 
pany in the grave, that when the triumph comes, and 
our King goes up as conqueror, we, even we, shall — 
follow, and receive from His lips the praise, and from 
His face the smile, which make the highest heaven of 
reward for all Christ's soldiers. 


A FAITHFUL GOD 
*He abideth faithful: He cannot deny Himself.’—2 Tn. iL. 18. 


I HAVE chosen this text, not as intending to deal with 
it only, so much as with the great thought to which it 
gives such emphatic expression. The faithfulness of 
God is a familiar enough phrase, but I suspect that the 
depth and scope of the thought are not as familiar as 
the words. It is employed in Scripture in many ways, 
and with many different applications of exhortation 
and encouragement. Like a prism held at right angles 
to the light, the thought flashes out different tints 
according as the rays impinge uponit. It is a favour- 
ite with Paul. He speaks it in his very first letter, and 
here, in his last, after a lifetime spent in testing God, 
he comes back to it. He had proved it in a thousand 
dangers and struggles, and now, when he has all but 
done with earth, he ‘sets to his seal that God is true.’ 
But all the other New Testament writers employ the © 
expression likewise, and I have thought that it may be 
profitable to gather together the various aspects and — 
applications of this great truth in Scripture, and so to | 
draw out, if we may, some of the lofty thoughts and © 
treasures of strength and hope which are shrined in it. 

I. Let me ask the question what the faithfulness of 
God means. 

Now when we speak of one another as ‘faithful,’ we 
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mean that we adhere to our word; that we keep faith 
with men, that we discharge the obligations of our 
office or position, and that so we are trustworthy. We 
mean just the same things when we speak about the 
faithful God. 

I suppose that the first thought that occurs to most 
of us when God is called faithful is that it means that 
He keeps His promise. That, of course, is included 
in the idea, but it is very noteworthy that this, which 
to most of us is the only meaning of the expres- 
sion, is rarely its meaning in the New Testament. Out 
_ of all the cases in which the phrase occurs it only twice 
has reference to God’s fulfilment of His spoken words; 
and these two instances both occur in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where we read: ‘He is faithful that 
promised, and ‘She judged Him faithful that promised.’ 
Now it isa great truth that out of the darkness God 
has spoken; that, like some constitutional monarch, 
He has declared the principles of His government, and 
so has bound Himself by articulate expressions to follow 
out these in His dealings. He is nota despot; Heisa 
King who has laid down the law to which He Himself 
will adhere. His promises hang out over the troubled 
stream of life, like boughs from the trees on the bank, 
for His half-drowned children to grasp at and to hold by. 

But great as that thought of our God’s fulfilment of 
His every word is, it does not go half way down to the 
depths of meaning in the New Testament use of the 
expression ‘the faithful God.’ For my text witnesses 
to a deeper meaning. ‘Hecannot deny Himself’ That 
is Paul’s notion of the faithfulness of God; that His 
nature and character constitute for Him, if I may so 
say, a solemn obligation ; that He is His own law; that 
He is bound by what He is, and that He never can be, in 
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the smallest degree, anything contradictory to, or 
falling beneath, the level of His own equable, consistent, 
and uniform Self. As God, He must be true to the charac- 
ter of goodness and wisdom which the very name of God 
brings with it. We drop below our best selves; contra- 
dictory impulses and thoughts fight in our nature; the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh. No man is always himself; God is always 
Himself. Weare like the little brooks that are dried in 
drought and swelled in spate, are parched in summer 
and frozen in winter, but this great river is always 
bank-full, and always clear and always flowing. This 
ocean is tideless and has no ebb or flood; and you can 
look down into its deepest depths, and as far as the 
vision of the eye can go, all is clear and pure, and 


where vision fails, it is not that the ocean is dark but — 


that the sense is limited. So John says, in his infantile- 


angelic way, with a simplicity that is sublime, ‘God is © 
Light, and in Him is no darkness at all.’ The sun has © 


spots; it has, as astronomers tell us, a photosphere, an 
envelope that gives light, but possibly its core is black 
and dark. But that is not so with the true Light. 
‘God is faithful; He cannot deny Himself.’ 

Then there is another deep thought in the word which 
is recurrent in the various applications of the expression 


throughout the New Testament—that God's faithfulness ~ 


implies that He is true, not only to His words, not only to 
Himself, but also to the trend and drift, so to speak, of 


His past acts. That thought is applied in the New Testa- © 
ment in two different ways. Peter says to the troubled : 
disciples to whom he was writing, ‘Commit the keeping 


of your souls to Him in well-doing, as unto a faithful 


Creator.’ The fact of having made creatures binds God — 
to certain obligations in regard to them, and He will dis- — 
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charge them. The other application of the idea of God's 
faithfulness is in reference to His past acts bearing on 
man’s redemption. We find verses like these: ‘ Faithful 
is He that calleth you’; ‘God is faithful by whom ye 
were called unto the fellowship of His Son.’ Thethought 
there is that, by the fact of His redeeming work, God 
has come under certain obligations to the persons who 
yield to the invitation that is wrapped up in the 
message and gifts of Christ and of Christ’s Spirit, and 
that He will faithfully discharge these. 

II. Now, then, carry these three simple thoughts 
with you—faithful to His word, faithful to Himself, 
faithful to His past—and let us ask, in the second place, 
what does this faithfulness guarantee? 

What does His faithfulness as Creator guarantee to 
the creature whom He has made? 

It guarantees, first, that the faithful Creator will 
eare for His creature’s well-being. Creation is not 
merely a work of power, nor merely a necessary pro- 
cess, as some people seem to think. It is the outcome 
of the love of God, and so the wise psalmist says, ‘To 
Him that made great lights; for His mercy endureth 
for ever. He came forth, and poured Himself, as it 
‘were, into beings because His name is Love, and 
having thus created, He recognises the obligations 
under which He has thereby come. The smallest 
microscopic animal, because it has the mysterious gift 
of life, has a claim on God; and He is bound—I was 
going to say to do His utmost, but all that He does is 
His utmost—to care for that creature’s well-being. The 
birds lay their eggs, and hatch their young, and then 
let these go as they will. Men sometimes forget the 
duties of parents and the responsibilities that are 
involved therein ; but God the Creator lets us plead His 
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faithfulness with Him, and turn round to Him and say, 
‘Thou hast made me; therefore I bring in my hand 
Thine own bill, with Thine own name toit. Pay it,O 
God!’ ‘Commit the keeping of your souls to Him as 
to a faithful Creator.’ 

Especially does this conception of His faithfulness to 


His past in creation guarantee to us that all desires — 


implanted by Him will be satisfied, and all needs created 
by Him will be supplied. Our wishes, when they are 
right, are prophecies of our possessions. God bas put 
no craving in a man’s heart which He does not mean to 
fill. Remember the homely old proverb: ‘He never 
sends mouths but He sends meat to fill them.’ And if 
in thy heart there are longings which thou knowest are 
not sinful, be sure that these are veiled prophets of a 
divine gift. All these necessities of ours, all these 
hungry desires, all these sometimes painful thirsts of the 
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soul that we try to slake at muddy and broken cisterns ~ 
—all these are meant to take us straight to God. They © 
are like the long indentations of the coast on our western — 
shores, openings by which the flashing waters may run — 
far inland and bathe the roots of the everlasting hills. — 
So when God gives us a desire, He binds Himself to — 
fulfil it. The world is a bewildering and unanswerable — 
riddle and mystery, and human life is one long misery, : 
unless we believe and know that because He is the — 
faithful Creator no man need hunger with a ravening ~ 
desire after food that is not provided, nor need any — 


man thirst with a thirst that there is no water any- 
where to slake. 

Again, his great thought of the divine faithfulness 
as Creator guarantees that our tasks shall be propor- 
tioned to our strength. So Paul uses the thought in 


one tender sentence, when he says ‘God is faithful; : 
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_ who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 


are able. Or as the psalmist has it in his sweet 


- words, ‘He knoweth our frame; He remembereth that 


we are dust.’ Nothing above our power will ever be 


laid upon us. Careless and cruel drivers load their 


horses beyond their strength, and the patient drudge 
pulls until it drops. Unwise engineers put too much 
pressure on their boilers, or try to get too much work 
out of their engine. But God knows how much pres- 
sure the hearts that He makes can stand, and what is 
the utmost weight of the load that we can lift; and He 
will not be less merciful and faithful to His creatures 
than is the merciful man to his beast. He is the faith- 
ful Creator who recognises His obligations to care for 
the works of His own hands, who will satisfy their 
desires, and supply the needs that He has made, who 
will shape their burdens according to the strength of 
their shoulders. 

And if we turn to the other side of the thought, and 
ask what is guaranteed by God’s calling of us in Christ 
Jesus, then we get three answers. 

The first thing that is guaranteed is forgiveness. 
The Apostle John, in words that are often misunder- 
stood, grasps the thought of God’s faithfulness in this 
application when he says, ‘ He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. Since Christ has come, and has died 
in order that men might be pardoned and cleansed, 
God's faithfulness is implicated in God’s pardoning 
mercy; and He would neither be faithful to His 
promises, nor to His past act in Christ’s mission, nor 
to the invitation and call that He has sounded in our 
ears, unless, when we obeyed that call, we entered into 
the full possession of His pardoning grace. So the 
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gentle, tender attribute of Mercy becomes solemn, and 
stately, and eternal, when it is regarded as the out- 
come of Hisfaithfulness. In some tropical forests you 


will find strong tree-trunks out of which spring the - 


most radiant and ethereal-looking blossoms. So the 
fair flower of forgiving mercy springs from the stead- 
fast bole of the divine faithfulness. He is ‘ Just, and the 
Justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’ 

Again, God's faithfulness guarantees the progressive 
perfecting of Christian character. That is the appli- 
cation of the thought which is most frequent in 
Paul’s letters. We find it, for instance, in the passage 
where the prayer that the saints in Thessalonica might 
be ‘ preserved, body, soul, and spirit, blameless unto the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, is, by the Apostle, based on 
the words ‘faithful is He that calleth you, who also 
will do it.’ And a similar collocation of ideas is found 
in other passages, which I need not quote to you 
now. The progressive perfecting of the Christian life 
is guaranteed by the thought of the faithfulness of 
God. He does not begin a work and then get disgusted 
with it, or turn to something else, or find that His 


resources will not avail to work it out to completion. — 


That is how we do. He never stops till He ends. As 


the prophet says about another matter, ‘His hands © 


have laid the foundation of the house; His hands shall 
also finish it.’ 

I remember a place on our coasts where some man, 
who had not calculated his resources, nor the strength 
of the ocean, began to build a breakwater and sea- 
walls, and to-day the blocks of dislodged concrete are 
lying in wild confusion on the beach, and the victori- 
ous waves break over them at every tide, and laugh at 
the abortive design. None that look on God’s work 
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will ever have the right to say, ‘This man began to 
build, and was not able to finish.’ There are no half- 
completed failures in God’s workshop. Only you have 
to keep yourself under His influences. It is useless to 
talk about the ‘final perseverance of the saints,’ unless 
you remember that only they who continuously yield 
themselves to God are continuously the subjects of 
His cleansing and hallowing grace. If they do, the 
progressive perfecting of those upon whom He has 
begun to work is sure. Like some patient artist, He 
lays touch upon touch on the canvas, or smites piece 
after piece off the marble, till the ideal is realised, and 
stands there before Him. Like some patient seam- 
stress, He works needleful after needleful of varying 
colours of silk on the tapestry, until the whole pattern 
is accomplished. ‘ He is faithful; He also will do it.’ 
But again, that conception of the divine faithfulness 
guarantees ultimate blessedness. That thought is 
always taken in connection with the preceding one, in 
the various passages to which reference has just been 
made. Paul says in another place, basing his assur- 
ance on the same thought of the divine faithfulness; 
‘He will confirm you unto the day of the Lord Jesus.’ 
And so we have to think that just because God is faith- 
ful, therefore the Christian life here on earth, because 
it is so much and because it is so little, because of its 
devotion and because of its selfishness, bears in itself 
the prophecy of a time when all that is here checked 
tendency shall become triumphant realisation; and 
when the plant that here was an exotic, and did put 
forth buds, though poor and pale compared with what 
it would give in its natural soil, shall be transplanted 
into the higher house, and there shall blossom for 
evermore. God is a liar unless heaven is to complete 
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the experiences of earth. If these poor natures of 
ours at their best here were all that Christ had won by 
the travail of His soul, do you think He would be 
satisfied? Certainly not. We need heaven to vindi- 
cate the faithfulness of God. 

III. And now one word is all that I can spare on 
what I meant to make the last point of my sermon, 
and that is, what attitude in us corresponds to the 
faithfulness of God? 

I need only quote one of the expressions in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to give the answer, ‘ Hold fast 
the profession of your faith without wavering, for He 
is faithful that promised.’ Our faith corresponds with 
and is the answer to God's faithfulness. As with two 
instruments tuned to the same pitch, when a note is 
struck on the one, the chords of the other vibrate it 
back again, so God’s faithfulness should awake the 
music of answering faith in our responsive and vibrat- 
ing hearts. If He is worth trusting let us trust 
Him. 

But, further, unwavering faith is the only thing 
that truly corresponds to unchanging faithfulness. 
Build rock upon rock, and since He is faithful, do 
not answer his steadfast faithfulness with a tremulous 
and vacillating confidence. What would you think of 
a man that had given to him some magnificent site on 
which to rear a fortress; some impregnable crag which 
he might crown with a sure defence; if, on the top of 
it, instead of rearing granite walls that might match 
their foundation, he should run up some hasty shelter 
of lath and plaster, or of fluttering canvas, and so 
think that he had adorned, when he had insulted the 
rock on which he built. Make your faith to match 
God's faithfulness, and ‘commit the keeping of your 
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souls to Him in welldoing, as unto a faithful Creator,’ 
leaving all things in His hands, and trusting them 
absolutely unto Him. 

Imitate the faithfulness in such fashion as you may. 
Paul in one place says, ‘As God is faithful, our word 
to you was not yea and nay.’ It does not become a 
man who is trusting to the faithful God to be shifty 
and unreliable in his own utterances and manifesta- 
tions to men. 

Let us turn away from the illusions of vain hope, 
from all doubtful refuges, from all the fleeting defences 
and treasures that earth can give. Why should we 
build upon a sandbank when we can build on the Rock 
of Ages? Whyshould we trust mere wealth, creatural 
love, success, to do for us what only the faithful God 
can do? All these deceive or betray or fail or pass. 
They are unworthy of trust. ‘God is faithful’; Christ 
is ‘the faithful and true witness.’ ‘This is the faithful 
saying ... that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners. If we will join ourselves to the faithful 
God and accept the faithful saying of His faithful 
witness, our hearts will be calm, our lives will be 
steadied, we shall be delivered from the misery of 
leaning on props which, like rotten branches, break 
beneath our weight. On earth we shall attain grow- 
ing completeness, and shall pass thence to that per- 
fecting in the day of the Lord Jesus which the faithful 
God, by His words, by His great redeeming act, and by 
His present workings on us, has bound Himself to 
give us. There we may hope to hear the wondrous 
welcome, which points to our assimilation to Him 
in whom we trust: ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant. 


THE FOUNDATION AND THE SEAL 


* Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord 

knoweth them that are His. And, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity.’—2 Tuo. ii. 19, 
THERE was a great deal in the Apostle Paul's last days 
to excuse despondency and sadness. For himself he 
was poor, and a prisoner, lonely and old, looking for- 
ward to the near approach of a bloody death. For the 
gospel and the Church the outlook was black too. 
Evil had already begun to lift its head, and was 
threatening to increase. So this, his last letter, is full 
of gloomy vaticinations, but in it there is none of the 
pessimism that belongs to old people, none of the 
despondency which so often seizes upon leaders of 
thought and action when they come to the end of their 
lives, and see how little they have done, and how 
threateningly the clouds are gathering. But through- 
out, side by side with the clearest perception of evil 
symptoms and growing dangers, there is unconquerable 
eonfidence. 

This text is a remarkable illustration of that. He 
has just been speaking about errors that are threaten- 
ing to flood the Church, and he speaks with very grave 
and vehement words. And then all at once with this 
‘nevertheless’ he, as it were, swings right round, and 
his whole soul leaps up in the glad confidence that, 
whatever may happen, and whatever has to be aban- 
doned, and whoever may go away, ‘the foundation 
of God stands sure.’ So he heartens up his young 
brother Timothy, who seems to have been of a great 
deal softer stuff than the old man, and bids him be of 
good cheer and quit himself like a man. 


The words of my text, then, seem to me to be very 
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precious to us in regard to the widest interests of 
Christianity, and in regard to our own individual 
standing, especially in times like those in which our 
lot is cast; times of transition, when a great deal is 
going that past generations used to think sacred, and 
a great many timid people are trembling for the Ark 
of God; and a great many old people like me are think- 
ing that the old gospel is in danger of passing away 
from the face of the earth. ‘Nevertheless the founda- 
tion of God standeth sure.’ So let me just say a word 
or two about this text. 

I. Look at this joyous confidence of the old man, 
side by side with the clearest perceptions of encircling 
dangers. 

The ‘foundation,’ in the New Testament, is generally 
Jesus Christ Himself. Here the metaphor is used in a 
somewhat different fashion. The ‘foundation’ in the 
present case is not a part of a building, but the whole 
building, conceived of as being founded by God. ‘The 
foundation of God’ is, in other words, that which is 
founded by God—that is to say, the whole house, what- 
ever that may be, which he himself has ‘ established on 
the tops of the mountains.’ And you will find that 
that explanation is borne out by the fact that in the 
. very next verse the Apostle speaks about ‘the house,’ 
which he also meant when he spoke of the foundation 
of God. Of course that ‘house’ is, in one aspect, the 
Church, but the Church not as a mere institution or 
external organisation, but as being the witness to the 
gospel. It is that, and the Christ who is the gospel, 
which stands firm, whatever may happen. There is a 
great deal of idolatry of the Church. What makes it 
precious, and what makes it eternal, is the message 
that is committed to its charge. 
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Now it seems to me to be of very prime importance 
that this joyous confidence, calm and assured, should 
be the habitual temper of us all. The more distinctly 
and clearly we apprehend, and the more painfully we 
feel the perils, the imperfections, and the threatening 
errors of the present, the more should we take our 
stand upon this one truth, that what God has founded 
is indestructible, and, standing there, we may look all 
round the three hundred and sixty degrees of the 
horizon, and no matter what formidable dangers may 
arise, and hurry across, darkening the sea like the 
thunder-clouds in the heavens, we may be sure that no 
tempest can break which will damage the ship that 
carries Christ and His fortunes. Man may go, ‘never- 
theless’; errors may arise, ‘nevertheless’ ; Churches, 
individuals, may become unfaithful, ‘nevertheless’; 
candlesticks may be removed, lights quenched, com- 
munities may be honeycombed by worldliness, the salt 
may lose its savour, ‘nevertheless that which is founded 
by God stands sure.’ The history of the past tells us 
that. Why, it is the miracle of miracles that Christian 
people having been what they have been, and being 
what they are, the Church of God-has not been anni- 
hilated long, long ago. Why isit? Only because that 
which it bears and He who is in it are indestructible, 
and whilst the envelope may be changed, the central 
Truth and the living Person who is in the Church, in 
spite of all its corruptions and infirmities, cannot die, 
nor be suppressed nor removed. 

So, brethren, standing firmly as we may upon this 
rock of a Church indestructible, because of the im- 
mortal Christ who is in it and the eternal gospel 
which is committed to it, it does not become us to have 
our hearts in our mouths at every change that may be 
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passing, and that must necessarily pass, upon the 
external organisation, which is subject, like other 
institutions, to time and change. What can go, let it 
go. Itis the dead leaves that are blown off the trees. 
Men make breakwaters with endless pains, and deposit 
great blocks of concrete that they think will fling back 
the wildest waves in vain spray, and a winter storm 
comes, and one wave puts out its tongue and licks up 
the whole structure, and it is a mass of ruins. Yes; 
and the same storm that smashed the breakwater runs 
up harmlessly on the humble sand which God has 
made to be His breakwater, and which has the power 
to say to the wildest tempest: ‘Here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.’ Much may go, ‘nevertheless the 
foundation of God stands sure. So do not be 
frightened out of your wits—that is to say, out of 
your confidence—by ‘higher criticism’ and ‘advanced 
views, and right-hand defections and left-hand corrup- 
tions, and the failures of communities that call them- 
selves churches to live up to the height of their 
responsibilities, or at the approach of new ways of 
looking at old truths. And do not fancy that because 
the cart that carries the ark jogs, and the oxen 
stumble, there is any harm coming to the ark, 
‘The foundation of God standeth sure.’ So let us 
welcome change of all that is human in the doctrine, 
and polity, and practice of God’s Church, and never 
mind what becomes of men-made creeds, and men- 
made ceremonies, and men-made churches. What is 
of God will stand. Let us be glad when ‘the things 
that can be shaken’ are ‘removed, that ‘the things 
which cannot be shaken’ may stand all the more firmly. 

II. Notice here the divine side of the guarantee of 
this confidence, 
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‘The firm foundation of God stands’; and then the 
Apostle goes on, in a very picturesque fashion, ‘ having 
this seal.’ That is a mixture of metaphors which 
makes a rhetorician’s hair stand on end. Paul does 
not mind about mingling metaphors. You cannot very 
well seal a foundation, but the idea in his mind is that 
of the confirmation, the guarantee, the pledge of the 
confidence that he has just been expressing. He goes 
on to expand the metaphor. The seal has two inscrip- 
tions on it, like the obverse and reverse of a coin, or 
like two sentences which might be written on the two 
lintels of a door. The one gives the divine and the 
other the human sides of the guarantee. 

As for the former, the divine, it is, ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.’ ‘The Lord’ here is, I take 
it, Christ. And what is the guarantee that is contained 
in these words? If you seek for the explanation 
of that phrase in its deepest, most blessed, most 
courage-giving sense, listen to diviner words than 
Paul’s. ‘I know My sheep, and am known of Mine, as 
the Father knoweth Me, and I know the Father.’ That 
knowledge is not the mere divine attribute of omni- 
science, which may have in it consolation, or may not, 
but it is something far more tender, close, gracious, 
and strength-giving than the bare thought of an all- 
seeing eye. The ‘knowledge’ which Jesus has of His 
sheep is a knowledge based upon, and perfected in, 
closest love and tenderest sympathy, and of which that 
ineffable communion from the depths of eternity, in 
which the Father knoweth the Son, and the Son 
knoweth the Father, and the two knowledges inter- 
twine and interflow into one sacred, and, to us, incon- 
ceivable bond, is the example. Thus close, though we 
cannot say su close; thus tender, though we cannot 
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say so tender; thus loving, though we cannot say so 
loving, is the bond of that knowledge which unites 
Jesus Christ to every soul that belongs to Him. And 
with that guarantee of a knowledge which means the 
closest union that is possible, the individuality of the 
two united persons being preserved, surely there 
comes, floated, as it were, like some precious treasure 
in a cedar ark upon the surface of that ocean of divine 
knowledge, the assurance that such a knowledge will 
guard against all evil and all danger its peaceful and 
happy objects. If the Lord thus ‘knows them that are 
His,’ the knowledge will be a wall of fire round about 
them, as well as a glory in the midst of them. 

That knowledge means, then, protection and care, 
He will not lose what belongs to Him. He is not such 
a careless Owner as that a sheep may stray out of 
the fold and the Shepherd never notice it. He is not 
such a careless Househoider as that from His purse 
there may drop, and into some dusty corner may 
roll away, a coin, and He not know that He has lost 
one of the pieces. He is not such a heartless Brother 
as that the younger brother may go away into the 
far-off land and there be starving, and the Brother's 
heart at home have no pangs and no sense of separa- 
tion. But He ‘knows them that are His,’ and, knowing 
them, He holds them with the grip of tenacious posses- 
sion as well as of tender love. 

So there is the deep, the sure, the divine guarantee 
that the foundation standeth firm. So, brethren, it is 
wise for us to look at the dangers, to be fully aware of 
the perils, to be tremblingly conscious of our own 
weakness, but it is folly and faithlessness to look at 
the danger so exclusively, or to feel our own weakness 
so keenly as that either one or the other, or both of 
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them combined, shall obscure to our sight the far 
greater and confidence-giving truth of the knowledge, 
the sympathy, and the extended protecting hand, of 
our Brother and our Lord. We belong to Him if we 
have yielded our hearts to Him, and He will not ‘suffer 
His Holy One to see corruption,’ here or hereafter. If 
you look down from the narrow ledge of the Alpine 
arréte to the thousand feet of precipice on either side 
of the two or three inches where you have your foot- 
ing you will get giddy and fall. If you look up you 
will walk steadily. Do not ignore the danger, nor pre- 
sumptuously forget your own weakness, but remember 
‘when I said my foot slippeth Thy mercy held me 
up.’ Recognise the slippery ice and the feeble foot, 
and couple with them the other thought, ‘The Lord 
knoweth them that are His.’ 

III. Now, lastly, here we have the human side of the 
guarantee, 

The reverse of the coin, the other side of the foun- 
dation bears, deep-cut, this inscription: ‘Let every 
one that nameth the name of Christ depart from 
iniquity, and the two inscriptions are always to be 
held together. Look how they fit one another. The 
one is a promise; the other is a commandment. The 
one says a deep thing about God; the other says a 
plain thing about us. It is of no use going up into the 
heights of ‘the Lord knoweth them that are His, 
unless you also come down to the simple teaching, ‘ Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity. The Jews believed the first of these 
two inscriptions, and it was all their religion; look 
what wild work it made of them and their morality, 
and their whole nation. There have been plenty of 
Christian people who have been so absorbed in the con- 
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templation of ‘unconditional election,’ ‘eternal pre- 
destination,’ ‘final perseverance, and all the rest of the 
theological formularies that have been spun out of 
these words, that they have forgotten the other side 
altogether. And so there has been licence, and a pre- 
sumptuous building upon a supposed past; there has 
been a contempt for the ‘ outsiders,’ and the driving of 
a coach and six through the plainest teachings of 
common righteousness and morality. And the only 
way to keep ‘the Lord knoweth them that are His’ 
from being a minister of sin is, in the same breath, to 
say, ‘Let every one that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from iniquity.’ 

To name the Name of Christ is the same as to say 
that you are His. Andif you are, the best proof that 
you do belong to Jesus Christ is your living the life of 
plain, practical righteousness, and putting away from 
yourself everything that is evil. People talk about 
looking into themselves for evidences of their being 
‘saved,’ as they say. I would rather take your neigh- 
bour’s opinion as to whether you are saved or not than 
yours; and you will be far more likely to come to the 
possession of calm assurance that you do belong to 
Jesus Christ, if your assurance is based upon this, ‘I 
am living as He would have metodo.’ That is the in- 
fallible sign that you are His. That homely, pedestrian 
righteousness, down amongst the commonplaces of 
daily life, and the little things of it, that, and not 
emotions, however soaring; not aspirations, however 
ardent; not the consciousness of communion apart, 
however deep and sweet, is the sign that we are 
_Christ’s. However necessary all these things are, still 
they are necessary mainly as means to an end, and the 
end of all the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and of 
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all these joys and experiences of the individual Chris- 
tian soul, is to make us live righteously, soberly, godly, 
in this present world. And the more we do thus live, 
the more we shall get, not only the consciousness of 
belonging to Jesus Christ, but the help by which we 
shall be able to stand. 

So, dear brethren, my one last word to you is, hold 
these two things ever together in your minds and 
thoughts. ‘What God hath joined together, let not 
man putasunder. You have a right to be confident, 
because, far deeper than, and prior to, anything that 
you do, there are the knowledge, the love, the 
sympathy, and the outstretched hand of the loving 
and upholding Saviour. But you have only the right 
to the confidence based upon his knowledge of you, if 
that confidence is working in you a departing from 
iniquity. If you know that you are trying, in your 
poor way, to do that, and that you are trying to do it 
for His sake, and because you think that you are His, 
then, whatever may happen to others, whatever may 
befall some of the outworks of your faith or belief, 
whatever changes may impend, you may be sure of 
this, that ‘the foundation of God standeth sure,’ and 
that, weak as we are, building upon Him who is the 
foundation, we shall be able to resist all the assaults of 
evil. 

Only remember, that Christ Himself has told us that 
many would come to Him and say, ‘Lord! Lord! have 
we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy name 
done many wonderful works?’ And He will say unto 
them, ‘Depart from Me, I never knew you, and the 
proof that He never did is that He has to address them 
as * Ye that work iniquity.’ 
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THE GREAT HOUSE AND ITS VESSELS 


*But in a great house there are not only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of 
wood and of earth; and some to honour, and some to dishonour. 21. If aman there- 
fore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, and 
meet for the master’s use, and prepared unto every good work.’—2 TIM. ii. 20, 21. 


- Our text begins with a ‘but.’ It, therefore, suggests 
something which may seem to contradict or to modify 
what has gone before. The Apostle has been speaking 
about what he calls the ‘foundation of God,’ or the 
building founded by God, whereby he means the 
Church. He has been expressing triumphant con- 
fidence that, as thus founded, it is indestructible, 
whatever dangers may threaten or defections may 
weaken it. But the very contemplation of that grand 
ideal suggests darker thoughts. He carries on his 
metaphor, for the ‘great house’ is suggested by ‘the 
foundation of God,’ and yet the two things do not refer 
to precisely the same object. The building founded by 
God which stands fast, whatever happens, is what we 
eall in our abstract way, the ‘invisible Church,’ the 
ideal community or aggregate of all who are truly 
joined to Jesus Christ. The great house is what we 
call the visible Church, the organisation, institution, or 
institutions comprising those who profess to be thus 
joined. The one is indestructible, as founded by God; 
the other is not, being made by men, and composed of 
heterogeneous elements. 

This heterogeneousness of its elements is suggested 
by the further metaphor, of the vessels of different 
materials, value, and use. The members of the Church 
are the various vessels. When we come down from 
the heights of ideal contemplation to face the reality 


of the Church as an organisation in the world, we are 
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confronted with this grave fact, that its members are 
some of them ‘gold and silver,’ some of them ‘ wood’ 
and ‘earth.’ And that fact modifies the triumphant 
confidence already uttered, and imposes upon us all 
very plain duties. So I wish to look now at the three 
things that are suggested to me here. First, a grave 
fact as to the actual condition of the Church as an 
organised institution; second, an inspiring possibility 
open to us all; and, lastly, a plain direction as to the 
way by which the possibility may become a reality. 

I. Then we have here a grave fact as to the actual 
condition of the Church as an organised institution. 

‘In a great house there are vessels of gold and silver.’ 
There they stand, ranged on some buffet, precious and 
sparkling, and taken care of; and away down in 
kitchens or sculleries there are vessels of wood, or of 
cheap common crockery and pottery. Now, says Paul, 
that is like the Church as we have to see it in the 
world. What is the principle of the distinction here? 
At first sight one might suppose that it refers to the 
obvious inequality of intellectual and spiritual and 
other gifts or graces bestowed upon men; that the 
gold and silver are the more brilliantly endowed in the 
Christian community, and the wood and the earth are 
humbler members who have less conspicuous and less 
useful service to perform. But that is not so. The 
Bible never recognises that distinction which the world 
makes so much of, between the largely and slenderly 
endowed, between the men who do what are supposed 
to be great things, and those who have to be content 
with humbler service. Its principle is, ‘small service is 
true service whilst it lasts,’ and although there are 
diversities of operation, the man who has the largest 
share of gifts stands, in Heaven’s estimate, no whit 
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above the man who has the smallest. All are on the 
one level; in God’s great army the praise and the 
honours do not get monopolised by the general 
officers, but they come down to the privates just as 
abundantly, if they are equally faithful. 

And then another consideration which shows us 
that it will not do to take gold and silver on the one 
hand, and wood and earth on the other, as marking the 
cleavage between the largely and the slenderly endowed 
members of the Church, is the fact that the way to get 
out of the one class and into the other, as we shall have 
to see presently, is by moral purity and not by the in- 
crease of intellectual or other endowments. The man 
that cleanses himself comes out of the category of 
‘wood’ and ‘earth,’ and passes into that of ‘gold and 
silver. Thus the basis of the distinction, the ground of 
classification, lies altogether in goodness or badness, 
purity or impurity, worthiness or unworthiness. They 
who are in the highest degree pure are the ‘gold and 
silver.’ They who are less so, or not at all so, are the 
‘wooden’ and the ‘earthen’ vessels. The same line of 
demarcation is suggested in another passage which 
employs several of the same phrases and ideas that are 
found in my text. We read in it about the foundation 
which is laid, and about the teachers building upon it 
various elements. Now these elements, on the one 
hand ‘gold, silver, and precious stones,’ and on the 
other hand ‘wool, hay, and stubble,’ may be the 
doctrines that these teachers proclaimed, or perhaps 
they may be the converts that they brought in. But 
in any case notice the parallelism, not only in regard 
to the foundation, but in regard to the distinction of 
the component parts of the structure—‘ gold and silver,’ 
as here, and the less valuable list headed, as here, by 
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‘wood,’ and then, by reason of the divergence of the 
metaphor, ‘hay and stubble, in the one case, and 
‘earthenware’ inthe other. But the suggestion of both 
passages is that the Church, the visible institution, has 
in it, and will always have in it, those who, by their 
purity and consistency of Christian life, answer to the 
designation of the gold and the silver, and those who, 
by their lack of that, fall into the other class, of wooden 
and earthen vessels. 

Of course it must be so. ‘ What act is all its thought 
had been ?’ Every ideal, when it becomes embodied in 
an institution, becomes degraded; just as, when you 
expose quicksilver to the air, a non-transparent film 
and scum creeps across the surface. The ‘drag-net’ in 
one of Christ’s parables suggests the sameidea. There 
are no meshes that ever man’s knitting-needle has 
formed that are fine enough to keep out the bad, as the 
Church necessarily includes both sets of people. 

I do not need to dwell upon the question as to 
whether in these least worthy members of that com- 
munity are included people that have some faint 
flickering light of God in their hearts, real though 
very imperfect Christians, or whether it means only 
those who are nominally, and not at all really, joined 
to the Lord. The parting lines between these two 
elasses are very evanescent and very slight; and it is 
scarcely worth while calling them two classes at all. 
But only let me remind you that this recognition of 
the necessary intermingling of unworthy and worthy 
professors in every Christian Church is no reason for 
us Nonconformists departing from our fundamental 
principle that we should try to keep Christ’s Church 
clear, as far as may be, of the intrusion of unworthy 
members. The Apostle is not speaking about the con- 
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ditions that ought to be imposed as precedent to 
connection with the visible Church, but he is speaking 
about the evil, whatever the conditions may be, that is 
sure to attach to it. It attaches to this community of 
ours here, which, in accordance with New Testament 
usage, we have no hesitation in calling a Church. We 
try to keep our communion pure; we do not succeed ; 
we never shall succeed. That is no reason why we 
should give up trying. But in this little house there 
are ‘vessels of gold and silver,’ and ‘vessels of wood 
and earth, and some to honour and some to dis- 

‘honour.’ 

But whilst this necessity is no reason for indis- 
criminate admission of all manner of people into the 
Christian Church, it is a reason for you that are in it 
not to make so much as some of you do of the fact 
that you are in, and not to trust, as some of you do, to 
the mere nominal, external connection with the ‘ great 
house. You may be in it, but you may be down in the 
back premises, and one of the vessels that have no 
honourable use. Lay that to heart, dear friends. It is 
not for me to apply general principles to individual 
cases, but I may venture to say that, like every true 
pastor of a Christian community, I cannot help seeing 
that there are names of people on our rolls who havea 
name to live and are dead. . 

II. Now, secondly, here we have an inspiring possi- 
bility open to us all. 

- On certain conditions any man may be ‘a vessel unto 
honour,’ by which, of course, is meant that the vessel— 
that is to say, the man—gets honour. 

And how does he get it? By service. If you will 
look at the passage carefully, you will see that after 


this general designation of ‘a vessel unto honour,’ 
‘ F 
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there follow three characteristics of the vessel, which 
taken together make its honour. I shall speak about 
them in detail presently, but in the meantime let me 
point out how here there is embodied the great prin- 
ciple of the New Testament that the true honour is 
service. ‘It shall not besoamong you; he that is chief 
amongst you let him be your servant. Just as Jesus 
Christ, ‘knowing that He came from God and went to 
God, and that the Father had given all things into His 
hand, laid aside His garments, and took a towel, and 
girded Himself, and washed the disciples’ feet,’ so we, 
if we desire honour and prominence, must find it in 
service; and if we have by God's gift, and the con- 
currence of circumstances, possessions or resources of 
mind, body, or estate, which make us prominent and 
above our brethren, we are thereby the more bound 
to utilise all that we have, and all that we are, for His 
service. If a man is ambitious let him remember this 
that service is honour, use is dignity, and there are 
none other. 

But now turn for a moment to these three charac- 
teristics which are here set forth as constituting the 
honour of the vessels of gold and silver. The first is 
‘sanctified,’ or as it might perhaps better be expressed, 
consecrated. For, as I suppose many of us know, the 
root-idea of sanctification or holiness is not the moral 
purity which goes along with the expression in our 
thoughts, but that which is the root of all evangelical 
purity—viz., the yielding of ourselves to God. Con- 
secration is the beginning of purity, and consecration 
is honour. No man stands higher, in the true Legion 
of Honour of the Heavens, than he who bears on his 
breast and in his heart, not a knot of ribbon, but the 
imprint of a bloody Cross, and for the sake of that 
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yields himself, body, soul, and spirit to God’s service. 


The vessels that are devoted are the sacrificial vessels 
of the Temple, which are sacred beyond the golden 
cups of household use, and yet the commonest domestic 
utensils may become honourable by virtue of their 
being thus consecrated. So one of the old prophets, 
using the same metaphor as my text, with a slightly 
different application, says that in the day when the 
Kingdom of God assumes its perfect form upon earth, 
every pot in Jerusalem shall be as the bowls of the 
altar, and on the very horse-bells shall be written, 
‘Consecrated to the Lord.’ The vessel unto honour 
must be sanctified. 

Then again, ‘meet for the master’s use. On the 
great buffet in the banqueting hall, the cup in the 
centre, that belongs to the householder, and is lifted to 
his glowing lips, is the most honourable of all. Every 
Christian man amongst us may be used by the Christ, 
and may—more wonderful still!—be useful to Christ. 
That is condescension, is it not? You remember how, 
when He would, in modest prophetic pomp, once for 
all assert in public His claim to be the King of Israel, 
He sent two of His servants ‘into the village over 
against’ them with this message, ‘The Lord hath 
need of him,’ the humble ass. Jesus Christ needs you 
to carry out His purposes, to be His representatives 
and the executors of His will, His viceroys and servants 
in this world. And there is no honour higher than 
that I, for all my imperfections and limitations, with 
all my waywardness and slothfulness, should yet be 
taken by Him, and made use of by Him. Brother! 
have you any ambition to be used by Jesus, and to 
be useful to Jesus? And are you of any use to Him? 
Have you ever been? The questions are for our own 
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hearts, in the privacy of communion with God. I leave 
them with you. 

‘Ready for every good work.’ The habit of service 
will grow. A man that is consecrated, and being used 
by Jesus Christ, will become more and more useful all 
round. It ought to be our ambition to be men-of-all- 
work to our Lord. There is great danger of our all 
yielding to natural limitations, as we suppose them, 
and confining ourselves to what we take to be our réle. 
It is all right that that should be the prominent part 
of our ministry in the world. But let us beware of the 
limitations and the onesidedness that attaches to us, 
and be ready for the distasteful work, for the un- 
eongenial work, for the work to which our natural 
fastidiousness and temperaments do not call us. Let 
us, as I say, try to be many-sided, and to stand with 
our loins girt and our lamps burning, and our wills 
held well down, and say ‘Lord! what wouldst Thou 
have metodo? Here amI; send me.’ 

III. Now a word about the last point that is here, 
and that is the plain direction as to the way in 
which this possibility may become a reality for us 
all. 

‘If a man purge himself from these.’ These; whom? 
The ‘vessels to dishonour.’ Get out of that class. And 
how? By purifying yourselves. So, then, there is no 
necessity of any sort which determines the class to 
which we belong except our own earnestness and 
effort. You remember our Lord’s other parable of the 
four sowings in four different soils. Was there any 
unconquerable necessity which compelled the way- 
side soil to be hard and beaten, or the rocky one to 
be impermeable, or the thorny one to be productive 
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only of thorns and briars? Could they not all have 
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become good soil? And why did they not? Because 
the men that they represented did not care to become 
so. And in like manner there is no reason why the 
earthen pot should not become gold, or the wooden 
one silver, or the silver one gold—ay! or the gold 
silver, or the silver wood, or the wood earth. Paul 
was an earthen vessel, and he became ‘a chosen vessel’ 
of gold. Judas was a vessel of silver, and he became a 
vessel of earth, and was dashed in pieces like a potter's 
vessel. So you can settle your place. How do you 
settle it? By purity. Character makes us service- 
able. Christ's kingdom is more helped, His purposes 
advanced, His will furthered, by holy lives than by 
shining gifts. And whether you can do much for Him 
_ by the latter or no, you can do more for Him by far 

by means of the former. And you can all have that 
if you will. 

Only notice that purity which makes serviceable, 
and therefore honourable, and is capable of degrees 
as between silver and gold, is to be won by our own 
efforts. ‘If a man therefore shall purify himself’ I 
know, of course, that whoever has honestly set him- 
self, for Christ’s sake, to the task of purifying himself, 
very soon finds out that he, with his ten thousand, 
cannot beat the king that comes against him with 
twenty thousand; and if he is a wise man he sends an 
embassage, not to the enemy, but to the Emperor, and 
says, ‘Come Thou and help me.’ If we try to purify 
ourselves, we are necessarily thrown back upon God’s 
help to do it. But there must be the personal effort, 
and that effort must go mainly, I think, in the direc- 
tion of effort to grasp and hold by faith and obedience 
the Divine Life which come; into us and purifies us; 
and in the other direction of effort to apply to every 
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part of our character and conduct the divine help 
which we bring to our aid by our humble faith. 

So, brethren, we can, if we will, purify ourselves, and 
we shall do it most surely when we fall back upon him, 
and say, ‘Give me the power that I — perfect holi- 
ness in the fear of the Lord.’ 

Some of us are vessels in another house. But Christ 
has bound the strong man and spoiled his goods, and 
taken from him all the armour in which he trusted, 
and the vessels which he used. And if we will only 
take Christ's liberation, and cast ourselves on His 
grace and power, then we shall be lifted from the dark 
and doleful house of the strong man, and set in the 
great house of the great Lord. Yield not your mem- 
bers as instruments of unrighteousness, but yield 
yourselves unto God, and your members as instru- 
ments of righteousness to Him. 


FORM AND POWER 
‘Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof.’—2 Tn. fii. & 


In this, his last letter and legacy, the Apostle Paul is 
much occupied with the anticipation of coming evils. 
It is most natural that the faithful watchman, know- 
ing that the hour of relieving guard was very near at 
hand, should eagerly scan the horizon in quest of the 
enemies that might approach when he was no longer 
there to deal with them. Old men are apt to take 
a gloomy view of coming days, but the frequent 
references to the corruptions of the Church which 
occur in this letter are a great deal more than an old 
man’s pessimism. They were warnings, which were 
amply vindicated by the history of the post-apostolic 
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age of the Church, which was the seed-bed of all 


manner of corruptions, and they point to permanent 
dangers, the warning against which is as needful for 


us as for any period. 


The Apostle draws here a very dark picture of the 
corrupt forms of Christianity, the advent of which he 
tremblingly anticipated. I do not mean to enter at all 


- upon the dark catalogue of the vices which he enumer- 


ates, except to point out that its beginning and the 
middle and the end are very significant. It begins with 
‘lovers of self’—that is the root of all forms of sin. 
In the centre there stands ‘lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God’; and at the end, summing up the 
whole, are the words of our text, ‘having the form of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof.’ 

I do not suppose that these words need much explana- 
tion. ‘Godliness,’ in the New Testament, means not 
only the disposition which we call piety, but the con- 
duct which flows from it, and which we may call 
practical religion. The form or outward appearance 
of that we all understand. But what is the ‘denying 
the power thereof?’ It does not consist in words, 
but in deeds. In these latter epistles we find ‘denying’ 
frequently used as equivalent to abjuring, renouncing, 
easting cff. For instance, in a passage singularly 
and antithetically parallel to that of my text, we read 
‘denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, which simply 
means throwing off their dominion. And in like 
manner the denial here is no verbal rejection of the 
principles of the gospel, which would be inconsistent 
with the notion of still retaining the form of godli- 
ness; but it is the practical renunciation of the power, 
which is inherent in all true godliness, of moulding 
the life and character—the practical renunciation 
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of that even whilst preserving a superficial, unreal 
appearance of being subject to it. 

This, then, being the explanation, and the rough out- — 
line of the state of things which the Apostle contem- — 
plates as hurrying onwards to corrupt the Church after 
his departure, let us look at some of the thoughts 
connected with it. 

I. Observe the sad frequency of such a condition. 

Wherever any great cause or principle is first 
launched into the world, it evokes earnest enthusiasm, 
and brings men to heroisms of consecration and 
service. And so when Christianity was first launched, 
there was less likelihood of its attracting to itself men 
who were not in earnest, and who were mere for- 
malists. But even in the Apostolic Church there 
were an Ananias and a Sapphira, a Simon Magus, and 
a Demas. As years go on, and primitive enthusiasms 
die out, and the cause whick was once all freshly 
radiant and manifestly heaven-born becomes an earthly 
institution, there is a growing tendency to gather 
round it superficial, half-and-half adherents. What- 
soever is respectable, and whatsoever is venerable, and 
whatsoever is customary will be sure to have attached 
to it a mass of loose and nominal adherents; and the 
gospel has had its full share of such. 

I was talking not very long ago to a leading man 
belonging to another denomination than my own; and 
he quietly, as a matter of course said, ‘Our communi- 
cants are so many hundred thousands. I reckon that 
a quarter of them, or thereabouts, are truly spiritual 
men!’ and he seemed to think that nobody would 
question the correctness of the calculation and the pro- 
portion. Why, ‘Christendom’ is largely a mass of 
pagans masquerading as Christians. 
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And every church has its full share of such people; 
- loose adherents, clogs upon all movement, who bring 
down the average of warmth like the great icebergs 
that float in the Atlantic and lower the temperature of 
_ the summer all over Europe. They make consecra- 
tion ‘eccentric’; they make consistent, out-and-out 
Christian living ‘odd, ‘unlike the ordinary thing,’ 
_and they pull down the spirituality of the Church 
_ almost to the level of the world. Every communion 
_ of so-called Christian men has its full share of these. 
The same thing applies to us, and every Church of 
God on the face of the earth has a little core of earnest 
Christians, who live the life, and a great envelope and 
surrounding of men who, as my text says, have the 
form of godliness, and practically deny the power 
thereof. Widespread, and all but universal, this con- 
dition of things is. And so let each of us say, ‘Lord! 
Is it I?’ 

II. Think, next, of the underground working of 
this evil. 

These people about whom Paul is speaking in my 
text were, I suppose, mostly, though by no means 
exclusively, conscious pretenders to what they did not 
possess. But the number of hypocrites, in the full 
sense of the word, is amazingly small, and the men 
whom you would brand as most distinctly so, if you 
_ came to talk to them, would amaze you to find how 
entirely ignorant they were of the fact that they were 
dramatising and pretending to piety, and that there 
was next to no reality of itin them. A very little bit 
of gold, beaten out very thin, will cover over, with 
a semblance of value, an enormous area. And men 
beat out the little modicum of sincerity that they have 
so very thin that it covers, and gives a deceptive 
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appearance of brilliancy and solidity to an enormous 
amount of windy flatulence and mere pretence. Hypo- 
crites, in the rude, vulgar sense of the word, are, I was — 
going to say, as rare as, but I will say a great deal 
rarer than, thoroughgoing and intensely earnest and 
sincere Christians. These men, the precursors of 
Gnostic heresies and a hundred others, had no notion 
that their picture was like this, and if they had been © 
shown Paul's grim catalogue they would have said, 
‘Oh! a gross caricature, and not the least like me. 
And that is what a great many other men do as 
well. 

But it is an unconscious hypocrisy, an unconscious 
sliding away from the basis of reality on to the 
slippery basis of pretence and appearance that I want 
to say a word or two about. The worse a man is, the 
less he knows it. The more completely a professing 
Christian has lost his hold of the substance and is 
clinging only to the form, the less does he suspect that — 
this indictment has any application to him. The very 
sign and symptom of spiritual degeneracy and corrup- 
tion is unconsciousness, as the great champion of 
Israel, when his locks were cropped in Delilah’s lap, 
went out to exercise his mighty limbs as at other 
times, and knew not, till he vainly tried feats which 
their ebbing strength was no longer equal to perform, 
that the Spirit of the Lord had departed from him. 
The more completely a man’s limbs are frost-bitten 
the more comfortable and warm they are, and the less 
does he know it. If a man says, ‘Your text has no 
sort of application to me,’ he thereby shows that it has 
a very close application to him. 

I need say little about the reasons for this uncon- 
sciousness. We are all accustomed to take very 
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lenient views, when we take any at all, of our own 
character; and the tendency of all conduct is to pull 
_ down conscience to the level of conduct, and to vindi- 
cate that conduct by biassed decisions of a partial 
conscience. And so I have no doubt that there are 
people thinking how well my words fit some other 
man from whom there has, without there knowing it, 
_ ebbed away, by slow, sad drops, almost all the life- 
blood of their Christianity, like some great tree that 
| stands in the woods, fair to appearance, with solid 
bole and widespread leafage, and expanded branches, 
_and yet the heart is out of it; and when the tempest 
comes and it falls, everybody can look into the hollow 
| trunk and see that for years it has been rotten. 
Brethren, the underground enemies of our Christian 
| earnestness are far more dangerous than the apparent 
and manifest antagonists; and there are many men 
_ amongst us who would repel with indignation a mani- 
fest assault against their godliness, who yield without 
resistance, and almost without consciousness, to the 
sly seductions of unsuspected evil. The arrow that 
flies in darkness is more deadly than the pestilence 
_ that wasteth at noonday. 

III. Further, notice the ever-operating causes that 
produce this condition. 
_ I suppose that one, at any rate, of the main examples 
_ of this ‘form’ was participation in the simple worship 
_ of the primitive Church. And although the phrase by 
_ no means refers merely to acts of worship, still that is 
_ one of the main fields in which this evil is manifest. 
Many of us substitute outward connection with the 
Church for inward union with Jesus Christ. All ex- 
ternal forms have a tendency to assert themselves, and 
to detain in themselves, instead of helping to rise above 
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themselves, our poor sense-ridden natures. How many 
of us are there whose religion consists very largely in 
coming to this place, standing up when other people 
sing, seeming to unite in prayer and praise, perhaps 
participating in the sacred rites of the Church; but 
having most of their religion safely locked up in their 
pews along with their hymn-books when they leave 
the chapel, and waiting for them quietly, without 


troubling them, until next Sunday! We need outward — 


forms of worship. It is a sign of our weakness that 
we do, but they are so full of danger that one some- 
times wishes that they could be broken up and made 
fluent, and, at least for a time, that something else 
could be substituted for them. 

Seeing that the purest and the simplest of forms may 
become like a dirty window, an obscuring medium 
which shuts out instead of lets in the light, it seems to 
me that the Churches are wisest which admit least of 
the dangerous element into their external worship, 
and try to have as little of form as may keep the spirit. 
I know that simple forms may be abused quite as much 
as elaborate ones. I know that a Quakers’ meeting- 
house is often quite as much a house of formal and not 
of real communion as a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
Let us remember how full of dangers they all, and 
always are. And let us be very sure that we do not 
substitute church membership, coming to church or 
chapel, going to prayer-meeting, teaching in Sunday- 
schools, reading devout books, and the like, for inward 
submission to the power. 

Another cause always operating is the tendency 
which all action of every kind has to escape from the 
dominion of its first motives, and to become merely 
mechanical and habitual. Habit is a most precious 
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| ally of goodness, but habitual goodness tends to become 


| involuntary and mechanical goodness, and so to cease 
to be goodness at all. And the more that we can, in 


_ each given case, make each individual act of godliness, 
_ whether it be in worship or in practical life, the result 
| of a fresh approach to the one central and legitimate 
impulse of the Christian life, the better it will be for 


ourselves. All great causes, as I was saying a moment 


_ or two ago, tend to pass from the dominion of impulse 


into that of use and wont and mere routine, and our 
religion and practical godliness in daily life is apt to do 
that, as well as all our other actions. 

And then, still further, there is the constant opera- 


_ tion of earth and sense and daily duties and pressing 
_ eares, which war against the reality and completeness 
_ of our submission to the power of godliness. Grains of 


sand, microscopically minute in the aggregate, bury 
the temples and the images of the gods in the Nile 
Valley. The multitude of small cares and duties which 
are blown upon us by every wind have the effect of 
withdrawing us, unless we are continually watchful, 
from that one foundation of all, the love of Jesus 
Christ felt in our daily lives. Unless we perpetually 
tighten our hold, it will loosen, by very weariness of 
the muscles. Unless the boat be firmly anchored it 
will be drifted down the stream. Unless we take care, 


_ our Christian life and earnestness will ooze out at our 


finger-tips, and we shall never know that it is gone. 
The world, our own weakness, our very tasks and 
duties, the pressure of circumstances, the sway of 
our senses, and the very habit of doing right—all of 


_ these may tend to make us mechanical and formal 
_ participators in the religious life, and unconscious 


hypocrites. 
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IV. So, lastly, let me point you to the discipline which 
may avert this evil. 

First and foremost, I would say, let us cherish a clear 
and continual recognition of the reality of the danger 
Forewarned is forearmed. He that will take counsel 
of his own weakness, and be taught by God’s Word 
how unreliable he himself is, and how strong the forces 
are which tend to throw his religion all to the surface, 
will thereby be, if not insured against the danger, at 
least made a great deal more competent to deal with 
it. ‘Blessed is the man that feareth always,’ and that 
knows how likely he is to go wrong unless he carefully 
seeks to keep himself right. 

Rigid, habitual self-inspection, in the light of God's 
Word, is an all-important help to prevent this sliding 
of our Christian life into superficiality. If what I was 
saying about the unconsciousness of decline be at all 
true, then most eloquently and impressively does it say 
to us all, ‘Watch! for we know not what may be © 
going on underground unless we have a continual care- 
fulness of inspection.’ We should watch our own char- 
acters, the movement of our spiritual nature, and the — 
effect and operation of our habits and of our partici- 
pation in outward forms of Christianity; we should 
watch these as carefully as men in the tropics look 
into their beds and their clothing before they put them 
on, or get into them, for snakes and scorpions. In a — 
country which is only preserved by the dykes from 
being swallowed up by the sea, the minutest inspection 
of the rampart is the condition of security, and if there 
be a hole big enough for a mouse to creep through, the 
water will come in and make a gap wide enough to 
drown a province in a little while. And so, brethren, 
seeing that we have such dangers round about us, and 
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that the most formidable of them all are powers that 
work in the dark, let us be very sure that our eyes 
have searched, as well as we can, the inmost corners of 
our lives, and that no lurking vermin lie beneath the 
unturned up stones. 

And then, lastly, and as that without which all else 
is vain, let us make continual and earnest and contrite 
efforts day by day to renew and deepen our personal 
communion with Jesus Christ. He is the source of the 
power which godliness operates in our lives, and the 
closer we keep to Him the more it will flood our hearts 
and make us real, out-and-out Christians, and not 
shallow and self-deceived pretenders. 

The tree that had nothing but leaves upon it hid its 
absence of fruit by its abundance of foliage. The 
Master came, as He comes to you and to me, seeking 
fruit, and if He finds it not He will perpetuate the 
barrenness by His blasting word, ‘No fruit grow upon 
thee henceforward for ever.’ 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


‘I charge thee therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at His appearing and His kingdom; 2. Preach the word; 
be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering 
and doctrine. 3. For the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears; 4. And they shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables. 5. But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. . . . 16. At my first answer 
no man stood with me, but all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be laid 
to their charge. 17. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and strengthened 
me; that by me the preaching might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles 
might hear: and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. 18. And the Lord 
shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto His heavenly 
Kingdom: to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.’—2 Tr. iv. 1-5; 16-18. 


TrmMoTHyY does not appear to have been a strong man, 
either in body or mind, if we may judge from the 
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exhortations and tonics which Paul felt it needful to 
administer in this letter. The young, gentle soul was 
more overwhelmed by Paul's trial and impending 
death than the heroic martyr himself was. Nothing — 
shook that steadfast heart, and from the very grave’s 
mouth he spoke brave encouragement. 

Verses 1-5 are a rousing appeal to Timothy to fulfil 
his ministry. Embedded in it there is a sad prophecy 
of coming dark days for the Church, which constitutes, 
not a reason for despondency or for abandoning the 
work, but for doing it with all one’s might. But the 
all-powerful motive for every Christian teacher, 
whether of old or young, is pressed on Timothy in the 
solemn thoughts that he works in the sight of God and 
of Jesus, and that he and those to whom he speaks, 
and whose blood may be laid to his charge, are to see — 
him when he appears, and to stand at his judgment bar. 

The master’s eye makes diligent servants; the tre- 
mendous issues for speaker and hearer suspended on 
the preaching of the gospel, if they were ever burning © 
before our inward vision, would make superfluous all 
other motives for straining every nerve and using every 
opportunity and power. How we should preach and — 
teach and live if the great white throne and He who > 
will sit on it were ever shining before us! Would not { 
that sight burn up slothfulness, cowardice, perfunctory ~ 
discharge of duty, mechanical repetition of scarcely 
felt words, and all the other selfishnesses and worldli- 
nesses which sap our earnestness in our work? 

The special duties enjoined are, first and foremost, 
the most general one to ‘preach the word,’ which is, 
indeed, a duty incumbent on all Christians; and then, 
subordinate to it, and descriptive of how it is to be — 
done, the duty of persevering attention to that great — 
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life task—‘be instant’; that is, be at it, be always at 


it. But is not ‘in season, out of season’ an unwise 
and dangerous precept? Do we not do more harm 
than good by thrusting gospel teaching down people’s 
throats at unfitting times? No doubt tact and pru- 
dence are as needful as zeal, but perhaps they are 
rather more abundant at present than it, and at a time 
that looks out of season to a man who does not wish to 
hear of Christ at any time, or to one who does not 
wish to speak of Him at any time, may be ‘in season’ 
for the very reason that it seems out of season. Felix 
is not an infallible judge of ‘a convenient season.’ It 
would do no harm if Christian people ‘ obtruded’ their 
religion a little more. 

But the general work of ‘preaching the word’ is to 
be accompanied with special care over the life of 
believers, which is to be active in three closely con- 
nected forms. Timothy is, where needful, to ‘convict’ 
of sin; for so the word rendered ‘reprove’ means, as 
applied to the mission of the Comforter in John xvi. 8. 
‘Rebuke’ naturally follows conviction, and exhorta- 
tion, or, rather, consolation or encouragement, as 
naturally follows rebuke. If the faithful teacher has 
sometimes to use the lancet, he must have the balm 
and the bandage at hand. And this triple ministry is 


to be ‘with all longsuffering’ and ‘teaching.’ Chry- 


sostom beautifully comments, ‘Not as in anger, not as 
in hatred, not as insulting over him, ... as loving, as 
sympathising, as more distressed than himself at his 
grief. And we may add, as letting ‘the teaching’ do 
the convicting and rebuking, not the teacher’s judg- 
ment or tongue. 

The prospect of dark days coming, which so often 
saddens the close of a strenuous life for Christ and the 
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Church, shadowed Paul's spirit, and added to his 


burdens. At Ephesus he had spoken forebodings of 
‘grievous wolves’ entering in after his death, and now 
he feels that he will be powerless to check the torrent 
of corruption, and is eager that, when he is gone, 
Timothy and others may be wise and brave to cope 
with the tendencies to turn from the simple truth and 
to prefer ‘fables,’ 

The picture which he draws is true to-day. Healthful 
teaching is distasteful. Men's ears itch, and want to be 
tickled. The desire of the multitude is to have 
teachers who will reflect their own opinions and pre- 
judices, who will not go against the grain or rub them 
the wrong way, who will flatter the mob which calls 
itself the people, and will keep ‘conviction’ and ‘re- 
buke’ well in the background. That is no reason for 
any Christian teacher’s being cast down, but is a reason 
for his buckling to his work, and not shunning to 
declare the whole counsel of God. 

The true way to front and conquer these evil 
tendencies is by the display of an unmistakable self- 
sacrifice in the life, by sobriety in all things and willing 
endurance of hardship where needful, and by redoubled 
earnestness in proclaiming the gospel, which men need 
whether they want it or not, and by filling to the full 
the sphere of our work, and discharging all its obliga- 
tions, 

The final words in verses 16-18 carry on the trium- 
phant strain. There had been some previous stage of 
Paul's trial, in his second imprisonment, of which we 
have no details except those here—when the Roman 
Christians and all his friends had deserted him, and 
that he had thus been conformed unto Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and tasted the bitterness of friendship failing 
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when needed most. But no trace of bitterness re- 
mained in his spirit, and, like his Lord, he prayed 
for them who had thus deserted him. He was left 
alone, but the Christ, who had borne his burden alone, 
died that none of His servants might ever have to 
know the same dreary solitude, and the absence of 
other comforters had made the more room, as well as 
need, for Him. 

Paul’s predecessor, Stephen, had seen Jesus standing 
at the right hand of God. Paul had an even more 
blessed experience; for Jesus stood by him, there in 
the Roman court, in which, perhaps, the emperor sate 
on the tribunal. What could terrify him with that 
Advocate at his side? 

But it is beautiful that the Apostle does not first 
think of his Lord’s presence as ministering to his com- 
fort, but as nerving him to ‘fulfil His message.’ The 
trial was to him, first, a crowning opportunity of 
preaching the gospel, and, no doubt, it gave him an 
audience of such a sort as he had never had. What 
did it matter even to himself what became of him, if 
‘all the Gentiles, and among them, no doubt, senators, 
generals, statesmen, and possibly Nero, ‘might hear’? 
Only as a second result of Christ’s help does he add 
that he was rescued, as from between the very teeth of 
the lion. The peril was extreme; his position seemed 
hopeless, the jaws were wide open, and he was held by 
the sharp fangs, but Christ dragged him out. The true 
David delivered his lamb out of the lion’s mouth. 

The past is the prophecy of the future to those that 
trust in a changeless Christ, who has all the resources 
of the universe at command. ‘That which hath been 
is that which shall be,’ and he who can say ‘he hath 
delivered from so great a death’ ought to have no 
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hesitation in adding ‘in whom I trust that He will yet 
deliver me.’ That was the use that Paul made of his 
experience, and so his last words are an utterance of 
unfaltering faith and a doxology. 

There appears to be an interesting echo of the Lord’s 
Prayer in verse 18, Observe the words ‘deliver,’ ‘from 
evil, ‘kingdom,’ ‘glory.. Was Paul's confidence dis- 
appointed? No; for surely he was delivered from 
every evil work, when the sharp sword struck off his 
head as he knelt outside the walls of Rome. And 
Death was Christ’s last messenger, sent to ‘save him 
unto His heavenly kingdom, that there he might, with 
loftier words than even he could utter on earth, ascribe 
to Him ‘glory for ever. Amen.’ 


A PRISONER'S DYING THOUGHTS 


‘I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure isathand. 7. Ihave 

fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 8 Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.--2 Tm. iv. 68. 
Pavt'’s long day’s work is nearly done. He is a 
prisoner in Rome, all but forsaken by his friends, in 
hourly expectation of another summons before Nero. 
To appear before him was, he says, like putting his 
head into ‘the mouth of the lion.’ His horizon was 
darkened by sad anticipations of decaying faith and 
growing corruptions in the Church. Whata road he 
had travelled since that day when, on the way to 
Damascus, he saw the living Christ, and heard the 
words of His mouth! 

It had been but a failure of a life, if judged by ordinary 
standards. He had suffered the loss of all things, had 
thrown away position and prospects, had exposed him- 
self to sorrows and toils, had been all his days a poor 
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man and solitary, had been hunted, despised, laughed 
at by Jew and Gentile, worried and badgered even by 
so-called brethren, loved the less, the more he loved. 
And now the end is near. A prison and the heads- 
man’s sword are the world’s wages to its best teacher. 
When Nero is on the throne, the only possible place for 
Paul is a dungeon opening on to the scaffold. Better 
to be the martyr than the Cesar! 

These familiar words of our text bring before us a 
very sweet and wonderful picture of the prisoner, so 
near his end. How beautifully they show his calm 
waiting for the last hour and the bright forms which 
lightened for him the darkness of his cell! Many since 
have gone to their rest with their hearts stayed on the 
same thoughts, though their lips could not speak them 
to our listening ears. Let us be thankful for them, 
and pray that for ourselves, when we come to that 
hour, the same quiet heroism and the same sober hope 
mounting to calm certainty may be ours. 

These words refer to the past, the present, the future. 
‘I have fought—the time of my departure is come— 
henceforth there is laid up.’ 

I. So we notice, first, the quiet courage which looks 
death full in the face without a tremor. The language 
implies that Paul knows his death hour is all but here. 
As the Revised Version more accurately gives it, ‘I am 
already being offered’—the process is begun, his 
sufferings at the moment are, as it were, the initial 
steps of his sacrifice—‘ and the time of my departure is 
come.’ The tone in which he tells Timothy this is very 
noticeable. There is no sign of excitement, no tremor 
of emotion, no affectation of stoicism in the simple 
sentences. He is not playing up to a part, nor pre- 
tending to be anything which he is not. If ever 
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language sounded perfectly simple and genuine, this 
does. 

And the occasion of the whole section is as remark- 
able as the tone. He is led to speak about himself at 
all, only in order to enforce his exhortation to Timothy 
to put his shoulder to the wheel, and do his work for 
Christ with all his might. All he wishes to say is 
simply, do your work with all your might, for I am 
going off the field. But having begun on that line of 
thought, he is carried on to say more than was needed 
for his immediate purpose, and thus inartificially to let 
us see what was filling his mind. 

And the subject into which he subsides after these 
lofty thoughts is as remarkable as either tone or 
occasion. Minute directions about such small matters 
as books and parchments, and perhaps a warm cloak 
for winter, and homely details about the movements 
of the little group of his friends immediately follow. 
All this shows with what a perfectly unforced courage 
Paul fronted his fate, and looked death in the eyes. 
The anticipation did not dull his interest in God's 
work in the world, as witness the warnings and exhor- 
tations of the context. It did not withdraw his 
sympathies from his companions. It did not hinder 
him from pursuing his studies and pursuits, nor from 
providing for small matters of daily convenience. If 
ever a man was free from any taint of fanaticism or 
morbid enthusiasm, it was this man waiting so calmly 
in his prison for his death. 

There is great beauty and force in the expressions 
which he uses for death here. He will not soil his 
lips with its ugly name, but calls it an offering and 
a departure. There is a widespread unwillingness to 
say the word ‘Death.’ It falls on men’s hearts like 
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clods on a coffin. So all people and languages have 
adopted euphemisms for it, fair names which wrap silk 
round its dart and somewhat hide its face. But there 


_ are two opposite reasons for their use—terror and con- 








fidence. Some men dare not speak of death because 


they dread it so much, and try to put some kind of 


shield between themselves and the very thought of it, 
by calling it something less dreadful to them than itself. 
Some men, on the other hand, are familiar with the 
thought, and though it is solemn, it is not altogether 
repellent to them. Gazing on death with the thoughts 
and feelings which Jesus Christ has given them con- 
cerning it, they see it in new aspects, which take away 
much of its blackness. And so they do not feel inclined 
to use the ugly old name, but had rather call it by some 
which reflect the gentler aspect that it now wears to 
them. So ‘sleep,’ and ‘rest’ and the like are the names 
which have almost driven the other out of the New 
Testament—witness of the fact that in inmost reality 
Jesus Christ ‘has abolished death,’ however the physical 
portion of it may still remain master of our bodies. 
But looking for a moment at the specific metaphors 
used here, we have first, that of an offering, or more 
particularly of a drink offering, or libation, ‘I am 


iY already being poured out.’ No doubt the special 


reason for the selection of this figure here is Paul’s 
anticipation of a violent death. The shedding of his 
blood was to be an offering poured out like some costly 
wine upon the altar, but the power of the figure 


| reaches far beyond that special application of it. We 


may all make our deaths a sacrifice, an offering to 
God, for we may yield up our will to God’s will, and so 
turn that last struggle into an act of worship and self 
surrender. When we recognise His hand, when we 


the Lord,’ if we live, and ‘die unto Him,’ if we die, 
then Death will lose all its terror and most of its pain, 
and will become for us what it was to Paul, a true 
offering up of self in thankful worship. Nay, we may 
even say, that so we shall in a certain subordinate 
sense be ‘made conformable unto His death’ who 
committed His spirit into His Father's hands, and laid 
down His life, of His own will. The essential character 
and far-reaching effects of this sacrifice we cannot 
imitate, but we can so yield up our wills to God and 
leave life so willingly and trustfully as that death shall | 
make our sacrifice complete. | 
Another more familiar and equally striking figureis — 

. 
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submit our wills to His purposes, when ‘we live unto 


next used, when Paul speaks of the time of his ‘ depar- 
ture. The thought is found in most tongues. Death 
is a going away, or, as Peter calls it (with a glance, 
possibly, at the special meaning of the word in the Old 
Testament, as well as at its use in the solemn statement _ 
of the theme of converse on the Mountain of Transfigura- 
tion), an Exodus. But the well-worn image receives 
new depth and sharpness of outline in Christianity. 
To those who have learned the meaning of Christ’s 
resurrection, and feed their souls on the hopes which it 
warrants, Death is merely a change of place or state, 
an accident affecting locality, and little more. We 
have had plenty of changes before. Life has been one 
long series of departures. This is different from the 
others mainly in that it is the last, and that to go 
away from this visible and fleeting show, where we 
wander aliens among things which have no true 
kindred with us, is to go home, where there will be no 
more pulling up the tent-pegs, and toiling across the 
deserts in monotonous change. How strong is the 
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conviction, spoken in this name for death, that the 
essential life lasts on quite unaltered through it all! 


_ How slight the else formidable thing ismade! Wemay 


change climates, and for the stormy bleakness of life 
may have the long still days of heaven, but we do not 
change ourselves. We lose nothing worth keeping 
when we leave behind the body, as a dress not fitted 
for home, where we are going. We but travel one 
more stage, though it be the last, and part of it be in 
pitchy darkness. Some pass over it as in a fiery 
chariot, like Paul and many a martyr. Some have to 
toil through it with slow steps and bleeding feet and 
fainting heart; but all may have a Brother with them, 
and, holding His hand, may find that the journey is not 
so hard as they feared, and the home from which they 
shall remove no more, better than they hoped when 
they hoped the most. 

II. We have here, too, the peaceful look backwards. 
There is something very noteworthy in the threefold 
aspect under which his past life presents itself to the 
Apostle who is so soon to leave it. He thinks of it asa 
contest, as a race, as a stewardship. The first image 
suggests the tension of a long struggle with opposing 
wrestlers who have tried to throw him, but invain. The 
world, both of men and things, has had to be grappled 
with and mastered. His own sinful nature and especi- 
ally his animal nature has had to be kept under by 
sheer force, and every moment has been resistance to 
subtle omnipresent forces that have sought to thwart 
his aspirations and hamper his performances. His suc- 
cesses have had to be fought for, and everything that 
he has done has been done aftera struggle. So is it 
with all noble life; so will it be to the end. 

He thinks of life asarace. That speaks of continu- 
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ous advance in one direction, and more emphatically 
still, of effort that sets the lungs panting and strains 
every muscle to the utmost. He thinks of it as a 
stewardship. He has kept the faith (whether by that 
word we are to understand the body of truth believed 
or the act of believing) as a sacred deposit committed 
to him, of which he has been a good steward, and 
which he is now ready to return to his Lord. There 
is much in these letters to Timothy about keeping 
treasures entrusted to one’s care. Timothy is bid to 
‘keep that good thing which is committed to thee,’ as 
Paul here declares that he has done, Nor is such 
guarding of a precious deposit confined to us stewards 
on earth, but the Apostle is sure that his loving Lord, 
to whom he has entrusted himself, will with like 
tenderness and carefulness ‘keep that which he has 
committed unto Him against that day.’ The confidence 
in that faithful Keeper made it possible for Paul to be 
faithful to his trust, and as a steward who was bound 
by all ties to his Lord, to guard His possessions and 
administer His affairs. Life was full of voices urging 
him to give up the faith. Bribes and threats, and his 
own sense-bound nature, and the constant whispers of 
the world had tempted him all along the road to fling 
it away as a worthless thing, but he had kept it safe; 
and now, nearing the end and the account, he can put 
his hand on the secret place near his heart where it 
lies, and feel that it is there, ready to be restored to 
his Lord, with the thankful confession, ‘Thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds.’ 

So life looks to this man in his retrospect as mainly 
a field for struggle, effort, and fidelity. This world is 
not to be for us an enchanted garden of delights, any 
more than it should appear a dreary desert of dis- 
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appointment and woe. But it should be to us mainly 
a palestra, or gymnasium and exercising ground. 
You cannot expect many flowers or much grass in the 
place where men wrestle and run. We need not much 
mind though it be bare, if we can only stand firm on 
the hard earth, nor lament that there are so few 
delights to stay our eyes from the goal. Weare here 
for serious work; let us not be too eager for pleasures 
that may hinder our efforts and weaken our vigour, 
but be content to lap up a hasty draught from 
the brooks by the way, and then on again to the 
fight. 

Such a view of life makes it radiant and fair while 
it lasts, and makes the heart calm when the hour 
comes to leave it all behind. So thinking of the past, 
there may be a sense of not unwelcome lightening 
from a load of responsibility when we have got all the 
stress and strain of the conflict behind us, and have at 
any rate not been altogether beaten. We may feel 
like a captain who has brought his ship safe across the 
Atlantic, through foul weather and past many an ice- 
berg, and gives a great sigh of relief as he hands over 
the charge to the pilot, who will take her across the 
harbour bar and bring her to her anchorage in the 
landlocked bay where no tempests rave any more for 
ever. 

Prosaic theologians have sometimes wondered at the 
estimate which Paul here makes of his past services 
and faithfulness, but the wonder is surely unnecessary. 
It is very striking to notice the difference between his 
judgment of himself while he was still in the thick of 
the conflict, and now when he is nearing the end. 
Then one main hope which animated all his toils and 
nerved him for the sacrifice of life itself was ‘that I 
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might finish my course with joy.’ Now in the quiet of 
his dungeon, that hope is fulfilled, and triumphant 
thoughts, like shining angels, keep him company in 
his solitude. Then he struggled, and wrestled, touched 
by the haunting fear lest after that he has preached to 
others he himself should be rejected. Now the dread 
has passed, and a meek hope stands by his side. 

What is this change of feeling but an instance of 
what, thank God, we so often see, that at the end the 
heart, which has been bowed with fears and self- 
depreciation, is filled with peace? They who tremble 
most during the conflict are most likely to look back 
with solid satisfaction, while they who never knew a 
fear all along the course will often have them surging 
in upon their souls too late, and will see the past in 
a new lurid light, when they are powerless to change 
it. Blessed is the man who thus feareth always. 
At the end he will have hope. The past struggles are 
joyful in memory, as the mountain ranges, which were 
all black rock and white snow while we toiled up their 
inhospitable steeps, lie purple in the mellowing dis- 
tance, and burn like fire as the sunset strikes their 
peaks. Many a wild winter's day has a fair, cloudless 
close, and lingering opal hues diffused through all the 
quiet sky. ‘At eventide it shall be light.’ Though we 
go all our lives mourning and ti..id, there may yet be 
granted us ere the end some vision of the true signifi- 
cance of these lives, and some humble hope that they 
have not been wholly in vain. 

Such an estimate has nothing in common with self- 
complacency. It co-exists with a profound consciousness 
of many a sin, many a defeat, and much unfaithful- 
ness. It belongs only to a man who, conscious of these, 
is ‘looking for the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ 
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unto eternal life,’ and is the direct result, not the 
antagonist, of lowly self-abasement, and contrite faith 
in Him by whom alone our stained selves and poor 
broken services can ever be acceptable. Let us learn 
too that the only life that bears being looked back 
upon is a life of Christian devotion and effort. It 
shows fairer when seen in the strange cross lights that 
come when we stand on the boundary of two worlds, 
with the white radiance of eternity beginning to 
master the vulgar oil lamps of earth, than when seen 
by these alone. All others have their shabbiness and 
their selfishness disclosed then. I remember once 
seeing a mob of revellers streaming out from a masked 
ball in a London theatre in the early morning sun- 
light; draggled and heavy-eyed, the rouge showing on 
the cheeks, and the shabby tawdriness of the foolish 
costumes pitilessly revealed by the pure light. So will 
many a life look when the day dawns, and the wild 
riot ends in its unwelcome beams. 

The one question for us all, then, will be, Have I lived 
for Christ, and by Him? Let it be the one question for 
us now, and let it be answered, Yes. Then we shall 
have at the last a calm confidence, equally far removed 
from presumption and from dread, which will let us 
look back on life with peace, though it be full of 
failures and sins, and forward with humble hope of 
the reward which we shall receive from His mercy. 

III. The climax of all is the triumphant look forward. 
‘Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness.’ In harmony with the images of the conflict 
and the race, the crown here is not the smblem of 
sovereignty, but of victory, as indeed is almost without 
exception the case in the New Testament. The idea 
of the royal dignity of Christians in the future is set 
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forth rather under the emblem of association with 
Christ on His throne, while the wreath on their brows 
is the coronal of laurel, ‘meed of mighty conquerors, 
or the twine of leaves given to him who, panting, 
touched the goal. The reward, then, which is meant 
by the emblem, whatever be its essence, comes through 
effort and conflict. ‘A man is not crowned, except he 
strive.’ 

That crown, according to other words of Scripture, 
consists of ‘life,’ or ‘glory’—-that is to say, the issue 
and outcome of believing service and faithful steward- 
ship here is the possession of the true life, which stands 
in union with God, in measure so great, and in quality 
so wondrous that it lies on the pure locks of the victors 
like a flashing diadem, all ablaze with light in a hundred 
jewels. The completion and exaltation of our nature 
and characters by the illapse of ‘life’ so sovereign and 
transcendent that it is ‘glory’ is the consequence of 
all Christian effort here in the lower levels, where the 
natural life is always weakness and sometimes shame, 
and the spiritual life is at the best but a hidden glory 
and a struggling spark. There is no profit in seeking 
to gaze into that light of glory so as to discern the 
shapes of those who walk in it, or the elements of its 


lambent flames. Enough that in its gracious beauty 


transfigured souls move as in their native atmosphere, 
Enough that even our dim vision can see that they 
have for their companion ‘One like unto the Son of 
Man.’ It is Christ’s own life which they share; it is 
Christ’s own glory which irradiates them. 

That crown is ‘a crown of righteousness’ in another 
sense from that in which it is ‘a crown of life.’ The 
latter expression indicates the material, if we may 
say so, of which it is woven, but the former rather 
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points to the character to which it belongs or is given. 
Righteousness alone can receive that reward. It is 
not the struggle or the conflict which wins it, but the 
character evolved in the struggle, not the works of 
strenuous service, but the moral nature expressed in 
these. There is such a congruity between righteous- 
ness and the crown of life, that it can be laid on none 
other head but that of a righteous man, and if it could, 
all its amaranthine flowers would shrivel and fall when 
they touched an impure brow. It is, then, the crown 
of righteousness, as belonging by its very nature to 
such characters alone. 

But whatever is the essential congruity between the 
character and the crown, we have to remember too 
that, according to this Apostle’s constant teaching, the 
righteousness which clothes us in fair raiment, and has 
a natural right to the wreath of victory, is a gift, as 
truly as the crown itself, and is given to us all on con- 
dition of our simple trust in Jesus Christ. If we are 
to be ‘found of Him in peace, without spot and blame- 
less, we must be ‘found in Him, not having our own 
righteousness, but that which is ours through faith in 
Christ.’ Toil and conflict and anxious desire to be 
true to our responsibilities will do much for a man, 
but they will not bring him that righteousness which 
brings down on the head the crown of life. We must 
trust to Christ to give us the righteousness in which 


‘we are justified, and to give us the righteousness by 
_ the working out of which in our life and character we 


are fitted for that great reward. He crowns our works 
and selves with exuberant and unmerited honours, but 
what he crowns is His own gift to us, and His great 
love must bestow both the righteousness and ‘the 
crown.’ 
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The crown is given at a time called by Paul ‘at that 
day,’ which is not the near day of his martyrdom, but — 
that of His Lord’s appearing. He does not speak of 
the fulness of the reward as being ready for him at 
death, but as being ‘henceforth laid up for him in 
heaven. So he looks forward beyond the grave. The 
immediate future after death was to his view a period 
of blessedness indeed, but not yet full. The state of 
the dead in Christ was a state of consciousness, a state 
of rest, a state of felicity, but also a state of expecta- 
tion. To the full height of their present capacity 
they who sleep in Jesus are blessed, being still in His 
embrace, and their spirits pillowed on His heart, nor so 
sleeping that, like drowsy infants, they know not where 
they lie so safe, but only sleeping in so much as they 
rest from weariness, and have closed their eyes to the 
ceaseless turmoil of this fleeting world, and are lapped 
about for ever with the sweet, unbroken consciousness 
that they are ‘present with the Lord.’ What perfect 
repose, perfect fruition of all desires, perfect union 
with the perfect End and Object of all their being, 
perfect exemption from all sorrow, tumult, and sin can 
bring of blessedness, that they possess in over measure 
unfailingly. And, in addition, they still know the joy 
of hope, and have carried that jewel with them into 
another world, for they wait for ‘the redemption of 
the body,’ in the reception of which, ‘at that day,’ their 
life will be filled up to a yet fuller measure, and gleam 
with a more lustrous ‘glory.’ Now they rest and wait. 
Then shall they be crowned. 

Nor must self-absorbed thoughts be allowed to 
bound our anticipations of that future. It is no 
solitary blessedness to which Paul looked forward 
Alone in his dungeon, alone before his judge when 
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- ‘no man stood by’ him, soon to be alone in his martyr- 


dom, he leaps up in spirit at the thought of the mighty 


_ crowd among whom he will stand in that day, on every 


head a crown, in every heart the same love to the Lord 
whose life is in them all and makes them all one. So 
we may cherish the hope of a social heaven. Man’s 
course begins in a garden, but it ends in acity. The 
final condition will be the perfection of human society. 
There all who love Christ will be drawn together, and 
old ties, broken for a little while here, be reknit in yet 
holier form, never to be sundered more. 

Ah, friends, the all-important question for each of 
us is how may we have such a hope, like a great sunset 
light shining into the western windows of our souls? 
There is but one answer—Trust Christ. That is enough. 


_ Nothing else is. Is your life built on Jesus Christ? 


Are you trusting your salvation to Him? Are you 
giving Him your love and service? Does your life 
bear looking at to-day? Will it bear looking at in 
death? Will it bear His looking at in Judgment? 

If you can humbly say, To me to live is Christ, then 
is it well. Living by Him we may fight and conquer, 
may win and obtain. Living by Him, we may be ready 
quietly to lie down when the time comes, and may have 
all the future filled with the blaze of a great hope that 
glows brighter as the darkness thickens. That peace- 
ful hope will not leave us till consciousness fails, and 
then, when it has ceased to guide us, Christ Himself will 
lead us, scarcely knowing where we are, through the 
waters, and when we open our half-bewildered eyes 
in brief wonder, the first thing we see will be his 
welcoming smile, and His voice will say, as a tender 
surgeon might to a little child waking after an opers- 


tion, ‘It is all over.’ We lift our hands wondering and 
H 
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find wreaths on our poor brows. We lift our eyes, 


and lo! all about us a crowned crowd of conquerors, 


‘And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile,’ 


DEMAS, LUKE, MARK 


* Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world. ... 11. Only Luke 

is with me. Take Mark, and bring him with thee: for he is profitable to me for 
the ministry.’—2 Tr. iv. 10, 11. 
Tuis last of Paul's letters is written, as is generally 
supposed, in his second imprisonment, and very near 
his martyrdom. The condition in which it represents 
him is remarkably contrasted, in several respects, with 
the conditions of his first imprisonment, as shown in 
the letters dating from that period. In these—in two 
of them, at all events—we find him surrounded by 
troops of friends, among whom the same three names 
as occur in my text appear as united with him in loyal 
confidence, and joining with him in greetings to his 
correspondents. Here they are again, but under what 
different circumstances! ‘Demas hath forsaken me 
... Only Luke is with me. Take Mark’—who is also 
absent—‘and bring him with thee.’ The lonely Apostle 
has none of the Old Guard around him, except the 
faithful Luke, and he longs, before he dies, to see once 
more the familiar faces, and to be ministered to once 
more by accustomed and tender hands. That touch of 
humanity brings him very near us. 

But what I have chosen my texts for is the sharp 
contrast which the three prominent names in them 
present in their attitude to the Apostle—Demas the 
renegade, Mark the restored runaway, Luke, the ever 
steadfast and faithful companion. Now of course 
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these three men’s relation to Jesus Christ was not 


identical with their relation to Paul. But at the same 
time their relation to Paul, one has little doubt, 
fluctuated with their relation to Jesus. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that the first of them would have 
done so base an act as to abandon the Apostle at the 
very crisis of his fate, unless his attachment to Jesus 
had become slender, nor that Mark’s love to his Lord 
had not cooled when he ‘went not with Paul and 
Barnabas to the work.’ I take these three names as 
representations of three different types of character 
and spiritual experience, and I wish to look at the 
three portraits in succession; only I venture to alter the 
order in which they appear in the text. First, then— 

I. Demas the renegade. We know nothing of him 
except that in the letters of the earlier imprisonment 
his name appears, honoured by Paul with the designa- 
tion of his ‘fellow-worker, evidently admitted into the 
inner circle, living in amity and close communion with 
the other members of it, trusted and honoured, a man 
of some maturity and advancement, and now guilty of 
the base act of leaving the Apostle. How deeply that 
wounded Paul’s sensitive heart the language of our 
text sufficiently shows. It is a sad fate that all the 
world should know that fact, and only that, about 
Demas, that he should be cursed and condemned to such 
an immortality, and go down through the ages branded 
with ‘he hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world.’ He was not a monster, but just a man like the 
rest of us; and he came to his bad eminence by a very 
well-trodden and familiar path. He ‘hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world’—that is to say, 
he was a religious man who had not religion enough 
to resist the constant attractions and seductions of this 
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present, and because he loved it, in one or other of its 
forms—wealth, ease, comfort, a whole skin, reputation, 
or whatever it may have been—more than he loved 
Paul’s Master, he turned his back upon principle, 
friendship, honour, duty, everything noble, and buried 
himself in the far-off Thessalonica. There are a great 
many Demases amongst us, and a great many different 
kinds of Thessalonicas to which we run. But we are 
all exposed to that same danger, and so we may well 
look at this one soul that fell under its spell, and was 
too weak to resist its pertinacious solicitations, and 
say to ourselves: ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ 

For there is nothing in human sin that is alien from 
any of us, and no depth of lapse and apostasy is so 
profound but that the tendencies towards it, and the 
possibilities of it, are in us, even us also. So let me 
translate into less well-worn words the language of 
the text which, for all its force, is so familiar that it 
does not appeal to us as it ought to do. 

‘This present world,’ what is that? Well, it is 
Protean, as I have al:eady hinted, in its shapes, and all 
manner of solicitations come from it, but we may say 
in general terms that it is the aggregate of ‘things 
seen and temporal’ which, subtle, and certainly corre- 
sponding to our own weakest sides, appealing to some 
of us in the shape of wealth, to some of us in the shape 
of earthly loves, to some of us in the shape of material 
advantages, to some of us in the form of the ‘hollow 
wraith of dying fame,’ to some of us in the nobler 
guise of scientific pursuits, lie confined within the 
limits of the phenomenal and the material, but to all 
of us being essentially the presentation of the visible, 
the material, the transient as the aim to strain after, 
and the good to count as our treasure, 
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Let us remember how persistent and how terribly 
strong the appeal of ‘this present world’ is to us all. 
Its operation is continual upon us. Here it is, and we 
are in necessary connection with it, and it is our duty 
to be occupied with it, and it is cowardice to shirk the 
duty because of the peril that lies in it. You have to 
go to your business to-morrow morning, and I have to 
go to my books or my work; and the task for each of 
us is—and God knows how hard a task it is—to have 
our hearts in heaven whilst our hands are busy with 
the things around us. Christianity enjoins no false 
asceticism. There is little need to preach that to-day, 
but still it is to be remembered that it is duty to be 
occupied with the world, and fatal sin to love it. And 
just because it is so difficult to keep upon that knife- 
edge, so difficult to put all our pith and power into 
our occupation with material things, and yet never to 
be tempted into the love of them which fights against 
all nobleness of life, is it incumbent on me, over and 
over again, to reiterate to you and to myself the old 
threadbare commonplace, ‘ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world.’ Leave your mark on 
them, work on them diligently, and with all your 
heart, bend them to be your servants, and to help you 
to rise to the things above them, but on your soul’s 
peril keep clear of that bowing down before them, that 
trusting in them, that longing for them, that despair 
if you lose them, which together make up the love of 
the world, and the lust thereof which passes away. 
_ There is an enemy within the fortress who is always 
ready and eager to fling open the gates to the 
besiegers. For the things ‘seen and temporal’ corre- 
spond with, and have their ally in, the senses by which 
we are brought into contact with them. And unless 


* 
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there is a very strong religious impulse dominant in 


our minds, or to put it into more Christian words, 
unless ‘the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Spirit which is given to us,’ it cannot be but 
that we shall follow Demas, and run away to our 
Thessalonica, and leave Paul, and duty, and Paul's 
Master, and duty’s Source, behind us. 

For, brethren, if once this love of the world, which 


is always soliciting each of us, gets a footing in our © 


hearts, it is impossible—as impossible as it is for two 
bodies to occupy the same place at the same time—for 
the love of Christ, which is the love of God, to continue 
dominant there. There cannot be two masters. That 
is plain common sense. If my head is full of thoughts 
and schemes, concerned only with the fleeting illusory 
present, then there is no room in it for His serene, 





ennobling presence. If my hands are laden with — 
pebbles, I cannot clasp the diamonds that are offered — 


to me. 
Unless you fling out the sand-bags the balloon will 


cleave to the earth, and unless we turn the world out — 
of our hearts, it is no use to say to Him, ‘Come! Lord © 
Jesus.’ There is no room for Him. And though He © 


comes through the narrowest opening of the door of 
the soul, He will not come unless we have to some 


extent conquered the world, and the love of the : 


world. 

If I could get you to translate for yourselves the 
threadbare theological terminology of this text into 
the vital facts that it represents, I should thank God. 
Only, dear brethren, take this with you, either we for- 
sake Christ because we love the world, or we forsake 
the world because we love Christ. On the one alterna- 
tive we choose restlessness and feverish desires un- 
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satisfied, and craving, all the misery of mistaking 
mist for land and cloud-wrack for solid ground; on 
the other, we choose all the blessedness of having set 
our love on that which satisfies, of having loved the 
worthiest, the best, the most loving. Which of the 
two shall we choose? It may be that the one choice 
shall mean, as it did for Paul, a prison cell and a 
martyrdom, and that the other may mean, as it did 
for Demas, comfort and safety, and many an unmis- 
takably good thing, in some Thessalonica or other. 
But are we going to vote with Demas, or is it going to 
be Paul? Whether is it better to love the world, and 
get what the renegade presumably got for a time, or 
is it better to get what Paul speaks of in the words 
before my text, ‘a crown of righteousness laid up for 
all them that love’—not the world—‘but His appear- 
ing, like the martyr Apostle. 

II. Now look at that other portrait, Mark, the 
restored runaway. You remember the little that 


_ Scripture tells us about him, how he was chosen to be 





the personal attendant, private secretary, factotum, 
travelling agent, of Paul and Barnabas on their first 
journey, how his courage and faith lasted as long as 


_ the two missionaries were on familiar ground, on his 


native soil, in the island of Cyprus; and how when 
they crossed to the mainland both courage and faith 
oozed out at his finger ends, and he hurried back to his 
mother’s house in Jerusalem. When Paul would go 
again with Barnabas, to visit the churches, the latter, 
with a relative’s too great kindness which was cruelty, 
insisted on taking the runaway with them, and Paul, 
with hot indignation which was kinder than the mis- 


placed affection of the uncle, steadfastly refused his 


consent. Then Barnabas and Mark slip out of the 
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narrative and disappear, and long years pass during 
which we know nothing about them. But in time, 
somehow or other, things are made up; no doubt Mark ~ 
was penitent. Therefore it was as right for Paul to — 


forgive then, as it had been right for him before not to 
forgive. 

It is very beautiful to notice that here he desires to 
have Mark for the very office which he had, in such 
shameful and cowardly fashion, flung up long years 
ago. For the book of Acts says, ‘They had also John 
(Mark) to their minister,’ and here Paul says, ‘ Bring 
him with thee, for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry. He was reinstating him in the very position 
which he had once abandoned. 

Now what does Mark’s restoration teach us? This 
great gospel, that from any departure, no matter how 
far, no matter with what aggravations attended, no 
matter for how long it has lasted, from any departure 
from duty and from Christ a man can come back. 
Those of us professing Christians who know ourselves 
best, and who fight most vigorously against the 
creeping encroachments of the love of the world, know 
best how often and how far we have yielded to them, 
and gone away from them. Brother, no matter how 
remote we have made ourselves from Him, we cannot 
travel beyond the reach of His seeking love. And the 
wisest thing we can do—and it is a possible thing for 
us all—is to go back to the beginning, and at the Cross 
to receive, what is never withheld, pardon for our 
lapses. Christ laid down the measure of human 
forgiveness when He said ‘seventy times seven’—the 
two perfect numbers multiplied into themselves, and 
their product again multiplied by perfection; and are 
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His love, and His placability, and His pardoning mercy — 
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less than that which He prescribed for us? Surely not. 
So we all may go back again, however far we have 
wandered, and must go back if we would not be swept 
into outer darkness for ever. The possibility of return, 
and, therefore, the blessed duty of repentance, is 
preached to all us imperfect Christians by this example 
before us. 

_I would also remind you how in the restored run- 
away, or rather in the Apostle’s conduct to him, we see 
as I have already hinted, an adumbration, because a 
consequence of the divine forgiveness. Paul trusted 


this unreliable man at last. As the Acts of the 
_ Apostles says, ‘He thought it not good to take him 
_ with them who had departed from the work,’ and his 





_ severity was an instrument of cure far more effectual 


than Barnabas’ flaccid good nature. The shrug of the 
shoulders that overlooks transgression and says, ‘Oh! 
it does not matter,’ is a much more cruel and a much 


less curative thing than the hot indignation which 


says, ‘No, you have been unworthy, and until you 
repent there is no restoration possible.’ That is how 
God does with us, not because He loves us less, but 
because He loves us more, and because He seeks to 


_ make thorough work, and to purge the bosom of the 








perilous stuff which, unless it is purged, will ever keep 
us from union with Him. Inasmuch as the law of the 
divine forgiveness is here set forth in the severity 
towards the impenitent, and in the generous confidence 
towards the penitent, and the restoration to his old 
office, let us Christian people learn our duty to those 
who have gone astray, and how there is no surer way 
of helping them to be reliable and profitable than 
showing them that we trust them to be both. 

Still further, from out of this second of our portraits, 
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there comes the other lesson, that failure in a task may 
tend to make us successful in it hereafter. Mark 
shirked the ministry; he became ‘profitable for the 
ministry.’ That is to say, though all sin weakens, yet 
sin repented and sin cast out may strengthen, because 
it may drive us nearer to God, because it may lead us to 
deeper humility, because it may kindle a livelier flame | 
of gratitude, the gas that drives the engine, and because 
it may set us upon closer examination of our own 
selves, and putting up barriers at the weak places 
where the enemy poured in like a flood. So for all 
these reasons, in a far higher sense than the poet meant — 
it, we may make stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
higher things. There is no fatal entail of sin upon us, 
by which the past is always to set the time and pre- 
scribe the measure for the future. The Israelites — 
fought two battles, on the same field, against the same — 
foes, the fights at Aphek against the Philistines. In © 
one of them they were ignominiously routed and | 
beaten from the field; and in the other, on the same — 
spot, against the same enemy, with the same weapons, 
the same men triumphed; and reared upon the field — 
a memorial alike of their present victory and of their 
past defeat, and called it the Stone of Help, saying, | 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’ . | 
III. Lastly, we have here a third picture, that of the | 
steadfast companion, Luke. ‘Only Luke is with — 
me, and he had been with Paul for years, having 
joined him first at Troas, on the eve of his first — 
missionary enterprise in Europe, having remained, 
as it appears, at Philippi whilst the Apostle traversed 
Greece, having rejoined him at Philippi on his return | 
journey, travelled with him to Jerusalem, Cesarea, 
in a shipwreck, in Rome in the first imprisonment, 
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presumably during the interval; and now again 
we find him Paul’s only companion, in the second 
imprisonment. He is a type of the steadfast souls who 
never stray, but by patient continuance in communion 
with Paul’s Lord, ‘go from strength to strength,’ until 
‘every one of them in Zion appeareth before God.’ 
‘Abide with me,’ says Paul’s Master, and if we keep 
ourselves in the love of God, and resist the temptations 
to be drawn aside, steadfastly cleave unto the Lord, 
then the world will not have power over us, and we 
shall neither repeat the experience of the renegade, 
nor of the restored runaway, but find that day by day 
We grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord, 
and run with unwearied patience and perseverance the 
race that is set before us. A continuous development 
as the result of a quiet constancy of abiding with Jesus 
Christ is possible for us all. And if we do not come 
to it absolutely and with the completeness of the 
ideal, in our earthly experience, still we may approxi- 
mate indefinitely towards it, and interruptions may 
become fewer and fewer and shorter and shorter, until 
what were broken dots, as it were, run into a con- 
tinuous line, and we dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of our lives. 

Brethren! are we to be Demas? Are we to be Mark? 
Are we to be Luke? We may be all three. We have 
run away; we can go back; and thenceforward we can 
continue steadfast and immovable, cleaving te the 
Lord, and ‘loving’—not the world, but—‘His ap- 
pearing.’ 


PAUL'S DYING CONFIDENCE 


‘The Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me unto His 
heavenly Kingdom: to Him be glory for ever and ever. Amen.’—2 Tm. iv. 18 


Ir we leave out of notice for a moment the two or 
three salutations and personal messages which follow, 
these are the last words of Paul's last letter. So he 
disappears from history with this ringing ery of confi- 
dence upon his lips. There was enough in his cireum- 
stances to breed the very opposite disposition. He was 
half-way through his trial before Nero, and suspense, 
we all know, gnaws at the very roots of courage. He 
was all but absolutely certain that death was near, as 


he had said a minute before: ‘I have finished my 


course; I have kept the faith; henceforth there is’ 
nothing but the crown to look for. His heart was 
wrung by the desertion of friends; Demas had for- 
saken him, and when the pinch of his trial came, and 
his head was, as it were, in the lion’s open mouth, none 
of his friends plucked up heart of grace to stand beside 
him. But in spite of all, indomitable courage and a 






bright flame of hope, that nothing could blow or batter — 


out, burned in the Apostle’s heart still. Therefore he 
says, even while facing the block, ‘the Lord will deliver 
me from every evil work, and preserve me unto His 
everlasting Kingdom.’ He is so sure of this that he 
brings his thanks beforehand—‘to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. The thing is as good as done; and sol 
render my praise.’ 

Note here a very striking trace and echo of— 

I. Christ’s words. I suppose you will often have 
observed that my text is a variation on the theme of 

1% 
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the Lord’s Prayer. That said, ‘Deliver us from evil’; 
Paul says, ‘The Lord shall deliver me from every evil 
work.’ That, according to one form of Matthew’s ver- 
sion, ends with the doxology: ‘Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory for ever. Amen. Paul 
echoes that ascription of praise with his ‘to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. So we have here a 
little window through which we can see a wide pro- 
spect. For the gospels are later in date than Paul’s 
letters, and the text shows that long before they were 
in existence the ‘Lord’s Prayer’ was familiar, so that 
allusions to it were made tacitly, and would be recog- 
nised. This allusion is interesting in another point of 
view, in so far as it seems to prove that, in Paul’s time, 
at any rate, the doxology was appended to the Lord’s 
Prayer; and that, therefore, the fuller form of that 
prayer with the doxology is more original than the 
truncated form without it. 

But passing from such considerations, let us note 
this word of Paul’s as an instance of how his mind was 
saturated with the Lord’s utterances. So it should be 
with us. Christ’s words should have so entered into 
the very substance of our minds and thoughts as that 
we give them freely forth again, in other shapes and 
in other connections; and the sweetnéss of them, like 
that of some perfume diffused through else scentless 
air, shall make all our words and thoughts fragrant. 
Do you so summer and winter with the Master’s words 
that they suggest themselves spontaneously to you 


- often when you scarcely know that they are His, and 


that you speak them, not with formal quotation marks 
in front and behind, but in that allusive fashion, which 
indicates familiarity and the free use, in other combi- 
nations, of the great truths which He has spoken? 
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Notice, too, that Paul turned the prayer into confi- 
dence. In the prayer his Master had taught him to 
say, ‘Deliver us from evil.’ He had offered the peti- 
tion, and therefore he had no more doubt than he had 
of his own existence or of Timothy's, that, having — 
asked, he would receive. Therefore he is sure that 
‘the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work.’ Is 
that how you treat your prayers? Are they worth 
treating so? Are they offered with such confidence as 
that you have any right to be sure that they will be 
answered? Are they offered with such submission as — 
that you may well be certain of it; and do you wait, as 
this Apostle did, quietly expecting to have the answers? 
And are your eyes anointed to see the answers in 
things that some people might take to be the contra- 
dictions of them? Unless we have so moulded our 
petitions into assurances there is something wrong 
with them. If we pray aright, ‘Deliver us from evil, — 
there will rise up in our hearts the quiet confidence, 
‘the Lord will deliver me from every evil work.’ 

Here we have a beautiful illustration of the true 
use of— 

II. Past experience. Paul links two clauses together. 
He says, describing how these faint-hearted if not faith- 
less friends had run away from him when the pinch of ~ 
peril came, ‘They all forsook me, but the Lord stood © 
with me; and I was delivered out of the mouth of the : 
lion.’ He looks back to that recent instance of Christ's — 
protecting care and delivering might, and so he changes 
his tenses, and brings the light of the past to flood the © 
darkness of the present, and to flash into the obscurity 
of the future, and he says, ‘I was delivered... andthe ~ 
Lord will deliver me, from every evil.’ f 

He has the same collocation of thoughts, as you may — 
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remember in another place where, speaking of other 


kinds of deliverances, he says that the Lord ‘delivered 


_ him from so great a death ’—that was in the past—‘and 


doth deliver ’—that is the thrilling consciousness that 
the same power is in the present as in the past; that 


_ to-day is no more prosaic and devoid of God than any 


yesterday ; and then he adds, ‘In whom we trust that 


He will deliver us.’ Such is the true attitude for a 
Christian man. Experience is not meant only, as is too 
- often its sole effect, to throw light upon the past, but 


also to flash a cheery beam on the else dim future; 


_ just as the eastern sky will sometimes throw a hint of 


its own glory upon the western heaven. To a Chris- 
tian, every yesterday is a prophecy of a to-morrow 
that will be like it, and God's past is a pledge for God's 
future. 

We, if we are truly trusting in Him, may have the 
prerogative which belongs to His children alone, of 
being absolutely certain that ‘to-morrow shall be as 
this day, and much more abundant.’ For there is 
nothing in the past, nothing in the miracles of former 
generations, nothing in the great deeds by which God 
has vindicated His protecting care over His people in 


the days that are gone, and nothing in the mercies 


and blessings and deliverances and immunities which 

“we ourselves have received that is not available for 
to-morrow’s consumption. The psalmist said, ‘As we 
have heard so have we seen, in the City of our God.’ 
The deeds of ancient days were repeated in the prosaie 
present. 

And that is as true about the individual life as it is 
about the corporate life of the community. All of us, 
looking back to what God has done for us, may find 
therein the basis of the surest confidence that all that 
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body else but a Christian has the right to say, ‘I have 
had this, that, and the other good; therefore I shall have 
it. Rather, alas! a man that has wrenched himself 
away from God has to say sadly, ‘I have had; there- 
fore the likelihood is that I shall not have any more.’ 


Have you ever thought that the belief which we all | 


have, and cannot get rid of, in the uniformity of nature, 
has no scientific basis? Everybody expects that the 
sun will rise to-morrow, and for a great many millions 
of years, perhaps the expectation is right; but there is 


coming a day when it will not rise. There is a last — 


time—‘ positively the very last’—for everything in the 
world, and in the order of nature, and the expectation 
of permanence by which we guide our lives is, at 
bottom, absolutely unfounded, and yet there it is, and 
we have to act upon it. But you can give no rational 
explanation of it, and it will not always serve. There 
was once made a calculating machine. You turned a 
handle, and ground out a succession of numbers, I, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6,7, etc., each increasing on the preceding by one. 
And after that had gone on for a long series the 
sequence was broken, and there came out a number 
which did not stand in the series at all. That is how 
God has made nature; grinding away for millions of 
years, and everything going in regular sequence; 
but then there comes a break, and the old order 
changeth. A day will come which is the last day. 
The sun will set and not rise again, and the world, and 
all there is in it, shall cease to be. 

And as with nature, so with our little lives, and with 
the men that we trust to. We have no right to say, ‘I 
have been delivered, and therefore shall be delivered, 
unless we have the Lord, who is the same yesterday 
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and to-day and for ever at the back of our confidence. 
For men’s resources fail and men’s dispositions change. 
If I have helped a man a hundred times, that is not a 
reason for my helping him the hundred and first time, 
I may get tired, or perhaps I have not the wherewithal, 
or circumstances alter. Continuity does not guarantee 
permanence. You can weary out the most patient 
patience, and chill the warmest love. And so we have 
to turn from all the limited and changeful grounds of 
confidence in ourselves, in others, in the order of things 
about us, and to acknowledge that we do not know what 
to-morrow is going todo for us. We have had a great 
many blessings, but the future may be beggared and 
bankrupt of them all, unless we can say, like Paul, ‘the 
Lord delivered me, and the Lord will deliver me.’ For 
His past is the parent and the prophecy of His present, 
and He does not let His resources be exhausted or His 
patience wearied or His love disgusted. Thou hast 
been with me in six troubles, says Job—art Thou tired 
of being with me ?—‘in the seventh Thou wilt not for- 
sake me. Thy past is the revelation of Thine eternal 
Self, and as Thou hast been so Thou wilt be. Christ, 
as the Incarnation of Divinity, lives, if I might use 
such a phrase, in a region that is high above the tenses 
of our verbs, in one eternal now, far below which, 
Past, Present, and Future, as we know them, are like 
the little partitions in our fields, which from the 
mountain-top melt away into invisibility, and do not 
divide the far-reaching plain. 

Travellers see, in deserted, ancient cities, half-hewn 
statues, with one part polished and the rest rough, and 
the block not detached from the native rock. They 
were meant to be carried by the subjects of some 


forgotten king to build up some unfinished and never- 
I 
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to-be-finished temple or palace. There are no half- 
finished works in God’s workshop; no pictures begun 
and uncompleted in Chnist’s studio: and so we can go 
to Him with the old prayer of the psalmist: ‘The Lord 
will perfect that which concerneth me. Thy mercy, O 
Lord, endureth for ever; forsake not the work of 
Thine own hands.’ 

Lastly, we have here a great lesson of how— 

III. A man close to death may think of it, ‘The 
Lord will deliver me.’ Did He? ‘The Lord will save 
me... into His everlasting kingdom.’ Was that a 
mistake on Paul’s part? Very soon after he wrote 
these words, perhaps even before the winter against 
the cold of which he asked Timothy to bring his one 
cloak that he had left at Troas, he was again brought 
before the Emperor, and then was led outside the walls 
of Rome, where a gorgeous church now bears his 
name, and there, according to tradition, was decapi- 
tated. Yes; that was just what he expected. For, 
as I have already pointed out, a verse or two before 
my text says, ‘I have finished my course. And yet, 
with the certainty that Death was close by him, he 
lifts up this ringing song of triumph, ‘The Lord will 
deliver me from every evil work, and will save me into 
His heavenly Kingdom.’ He expected that deliverance 
and saving into the Kingdom to be accomplished pre- 
cisely by the fact of his death. 

A man who has a firm grip of Christ’s hand sees all 
things differently from him who has no such stay. If 
Jesus is standing by us, and strengthening us, we can 
look with a smile at the worst that Nero can do, and 
can tell even the executioner: ‘ You do not mean it; do 
you know what you are doing? You think you are 
inflicting evil upon me. You are delivering me from 
every evil.’ Death is the great emancipator from all 
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manner of evil, be it the evil of sorrows or the evil of 
their parent sins. And he who rightly understands 
the operation of that, the last of earthly incidents, 
understands that it is, in the fullest sense, the smiting 
off of his chains, and the lifting of him up high into a 
region where no malaria of evil can ever rise. 

Death is not merely to be looked at on the side of 
what it takes a man away from, but on the side of 
what it introduces him to. ‘He shall deliver me from 
every evil’; that is much, but it might be effected by 
crushing the man’s consciousness and annihilating him. 
Bare exemption and escape from the ills that flesh is 
heir to are not all the choice gifts with which Death 
comes laden. In his bony left hand is the gift of 
deliverance from all evil. In his right there is the 
positive gift of participation in all good. ‘He shall 
deliver me from evil, and shall save me into His 
everlasting Kingdom.’ And so that grim form is the 
porter at the gate, who ushers the man who has hoped 
in Christ into the royalty of His presence. 

Mark that here, for the only time in Scripture, we 
have the expression, the ‘heavenly Kingdom.’ Why? 
Because Paul knew and felt that he was in the 
Kingdom already, and so he could not say barely that 
Christ through death was going to save him into the 
Kingdom. He was already there, but just because he 
was, therefore the last enemy assumed this friendly 
and familiar form to him, and was sure to bring him 
into the heavenly form of the Kingdom, of whose 
earthly form he was already a subject. If—and only 
if—you are in the Kingdom here, can you quietly 
look forward and be sure that the Lord, when He 
sends His messenger, will send Him to do the double 
work of delivering you out of all evil, and ushering 
you into all glory of good. 


TITUS 


CHRISTIANS MAKING THE GOSPEL 
BEAUTIFUL 


‘, » « That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all ree 


THAT is a wonderful hope to hold forth before any 
man, that he may add beauty to the gospel. And it is 
still more wonderful when we remember that these 
words were originally addressed to a handful of slaves 
—the lowest of the population, whose lives were 
passed in sordid squalor; whose duties were narrow 
and often repulsive, and yet they in their limited 
sphere and lowly lot might make fairer the truth 
which is already beautiful with all the beauty of 
God. 

I. Let us then think for a moment of this wonderful 
possibility that is opened out here before every 
Christian, that he may add beauty to the gospel. 

He may paint the lily and gild the refined gold; 
for men do quite rightly and legitimately judge of 
systems by their followers. It would not be a fair 
thing to test a philosophy or a body of political or 
scientific truth by the conduct and character of the 
men who professed it; but it is a perfectly fair thing, 
under certain conditions and in certain limits, to test 
a system of practical morality, which professes to do 
certain things with people’s character and conduct, by 
its professors. It is just as fair, when a creed comes 
before our notice which assumes to influence men’s 
eonduct, to say: ‘ Well, I should like to see it work- 
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ing, as it is for any of you mill-owners to say, when a 
man comes to you with a fine invention upon paper, 
‘Have you got a working model of it? Has it ever 
been tried? What have been the results that have 
been secured by it?’ Or as it would be to say to 
anybody that claimed to have got a ‘medicine that 
will cure consumption,’ to say: ‘Have you any cases? 
Can you quote any eures?’ So when we Christians 
stand up and say, ‘ We have a faith which is able to 
deaden men’s minds to the world; which is able to 
make them unselfish; which is able to lift them up 
above cares and sorrows; which is able to take men 
and transform their whole nature, and put new desires 
and hopes and joys into them’; it is quite fair for the 
world to say: ‘Have you? Does it? Does it do so 
with you? Can you produce your lives as working 
models of Christianity? Can you produce your cure 
as a proof of the curative power of the gospel that you 
profess ?’ 

So, dear friends, this possibility does lie before all 
Christian men, that they may by their lives conciliate 
prejudices, prepare people to listen favourably to the 
message of God’s love, win over men from their anta- 

gonism, and make them say: ‘Well, after all, there 
_is something in that Christianity.’ 

It is not altogether and without limitation a fair 
thing to do to argue back from the lives of disciples to 
the truth of the creed, because all men are worse than 
their principles; and because, too, though a Christian 
man’s goodness ought to be put down to the credit of 
his creed, a Christian man’s badness ought to be put 
down to the debit of himself. But somehow or other 
the world, when it sees Christian people that do not 
live up to the level of their profession, does say, how- 
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ever illogically, both of two things, both of which 
cannot be true; first of all, ‘A pretty kind of Christians 
these are!’ and second, ‘There cannot be much in the 
system that produces such!’ One or other of the 
two things they ought to say. They ought either to 
say: ‘You are a hypocrite!’ or they ought to say: 
‘Your Christianity is not worth much!’ But, illogically 
enough, they generally say both. And so you both 
damage yourselves in their eyes, and damage the 
religion you profess, by your inconsistencies and your 
faults. 

Our lives ought to be like the mirror of a reflecting 
telescope. The astronomer does not look directly up 
into the sky when he wants to watch the heavenly 
bodies, but down into the mirror on which their 
reflection is cast. And so our little, low lives down 
here upon earth should so give back the starry bodies 
and infinitudes above us that some dim eyes, which 
peradventure could not gaze into the violet abysses 
with their lustrous points, may behold them reflected 
in the beauty of our life. The doctrines of Christi- 
anity, when they are only in words, are less fair than 
the same truths when they are embodied in a life. It 
is beautiful to say: ‘If ye love Me keep My command- 
ments’; but the beauty of the words is less than when 
they are illustrated in a life. Our lives should be like 
the old missals, where you find the loving care of the 
monastic scribe has illuminated and illustrated the 
holy text, or has rubricated and gilded some of the 
letters. The best Illustrated Bible is the conduct of the 
people who profess to take it for their guide and law. 

II. So much, then, for the first point, the wondrous 
possibility that is opened in this text. Now let me say 
a word about the other side—the solemn alternative. 
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If you look at the context you will see that a set 
of exhortations preceding these to the slaves, which 
are addressed to the wives, end with urging as the 
great motive to the conduct enjoined, ‘that the Word 
of God be not blasphemed.’ That is the other side of the 
same thought as isin mytext. Theissues of the conduct 
of professing Christians are the one or other of these 
two, either to add beauty to the gospel or to cause the 
Word of God to be blasphemed. If you do not the 
one you will be doing the other. If my life is not 
throwing back honour upon the gospel from which 
it manifestly flows, and by which it is manifestly 
moulded, it. will be throwing back discredit. Your 
lives, professing Christians, are not neutral in their 
effect upon men’s estimate of your creed. Either you 
attract or repel. The one pole of the magnet or the 
other you do present. Either you make men think 
better of God’s truth, or you make them think worse 
of it. There are no worse enemies of the gospel 
than its inconsistent friends. That is especially true 
in lands where the Christian Church is a little band 
amongst heathens, as was the case with the churches 
of which Titus had charge. Who is it that thwarts 
missionary work in India? Englishmen. Who is it 
that, wherever they go with their ships, put a taunt 
into the lips of the enemy which Christian workers 
find it hard to meet? English sailors. The notorious 
dissipation and immorality amongst the representa- 
tives of English commerce in the various Eastern 
centres of trade puts a taunt into the mouth of the 
abstemious Hindu and of the Chinaman. ‘These are 
your Christians, are they?’ England, that sends out 
missionaries in the cabin, and Bibles and rum side by 
side amongst the cargo, has to listen, and her people 
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have to take to themselves the awful words with 
which the ancient Jewish inconsistencies were re- 
buked: ‘Through you the name of God is blasphemed 
amongst the Gentiles.’ 

And in less solemn manner perhaps, but just as 
truly, here, in a so-called Christian land, the incon- 
sistencies, the selfishness, the worldliness of professing 
Christian people, the absolute absence of all apparent 
difference between them and the most godless man 
in the same circumstances, are the things which 
perhaps more than anything else counteract the 
evangelistic efforts of the Christian Church. What is 
the good of my one voice preaching, if so many live 
in diametrical opposition to that which has been 
preached? One man pulls one way for twenty-five 
minutes, and hundreds pull the other way for a week; 
which will pull the most? If the Christian Church, 
and we as members of it, were living as we ought to 
do, and as we might do, far more than all eloquent 
teaching would be the result of our simple lives of 
transparent godliness. My brother! I bring to each 
of you the very solemn question: Do you repel or 
attract? You have, perhaps, children. Are they 
favourably disposed to Christianity because of what 
they see in the lives of their father and mother? or do 
your inconsistencies, which the sharp eyes that see 
you in your easy moments at home cannot but notice 
however loving they may be, drive them away and 
disgust them with a profession of religion, and with 
religion itself ? 

You have friends and acquaintances, and a circle 
whom you influence. Do you influence them to look 
with favour upon that Word which has made you 
what you are? Or do you turn them away from it? 
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Remember, remember, either you beautify or you 
blaspheme the gospel by your conduct. 

III. Once more, let me ask you to consider the sort 
of life that will thus commend and adorn the gospel. 

First of all it must be a life conspicuously and uni- 
-formly under the influence of Christian principles. I 
put emphasis upon these two words ‘conspicuously’ 
and ‘uniformly.’ You will be of very little use if your 
Christian principle is so buried in your life, em- 
bedded beneath a mass of selfishness and worldliness 
and indifference as that it takes a microscope, and a 
week’s looking for to find it. And you will be of very 
little use, either, if your life is by fits and starts under 
the influence of Christian principle; a minute guided 
by that and ten minutes guided by the other thing ;—if 
here and there, sprinkled thinly over the rotting mass, 
there be a handful of the saving salt. We want uni- 
formity and we want conspicuousness of Christian 
principle in our lives if they are to be a power to 
witness for our Master. 

And remember, too, as the context teaches us, that 
the lives which commend and adorn the doctrine must 
be such as manifest Christian principle in the smallest 
details. These slaves, in their smoky huts, with their 
little tasks, and by the exercise of very homely virtues, 
were to ‘adorn the doctrine.’ Do you ever notice what 
it is that Paul tells them to do that they may ‘adorn 
the doctrine’? Here is the list—‘Obedient to their 
masters, not answering again, not purloining but 
showing all good fidelity.’ Very homely virtues; there 
is nothing at all lofty or transcendent or above the 
pedestrian level of a prosaic life in that. Obedience, 
keeping a civil tongue in their heads in the midst of 
provocation, not indulging in petty pilfering, being 
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true to the trust that was given to them. ‘Thatis no 
great thing,’ you may say, but in these little things 
they were to adorn the great doctrine of God their 
Saviour. Ay! the smallest duties are in some sense 
the largest sphere for the operation of great principles. 
For it is the little duties which by their minuteness 
tempt men to think that they can do them without 
calling in the great principles of conduct, that give the 
colour to every life after all. You can write the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments in the space of a 
threepenny bit; you can make all the beauty and all 
the sanctifying power of the gospel visible and mani- 
fest within the narrow circle of the smallest duties 
that the lowest station has to perform. The little 
banks of mud in the wheel-tracks in the road are 
shaped upon the same slopes, and moulded by the same 
law that carves the mountains and lifts the precipices 
of the Himalayas. And a handful of snow in the 
hedge in the winter time will fall into the same curves, 
and be obedient to the same great physical laws which 
shape the glaciers that lie on the sides of the Alps. 
You do not want big things in order, largely and 
nobly, to manifest big principles. The smallest duties, 
distinctly done for Christ’s sake, will adorn the 
doctrine :— 
‘A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a house as by Thy laws 
Makes that and the calling fine,’ 


‘ Adorn the doctrine of God in all things.’ 

And then again, I may say that the manner of life 
which commends the gospel will be one conspicuously 
above the level of the morality of the class to which 
you belong. These slaves were warned not to fall into 
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the vices that were proper to their class, in order that 
by not falling into them, and so being unlike their 
fellows, they might glorify the gospel. For the things 
that Paul warns them not to do are the faults which 
all history and experience tell us are exactly the vices 


of the slave—petty pilfering, a rank tongue blossoming 


into insolent speech, a disregard of the master’s 
interests, sulky disobedience or sly evasion of the com- 
mand. These are the kind of things that the devilish 
institution of slavery makes almost necessary on the 
part of the slave, unless some higher motive and loftier 
principle come in to counteract the effects. 

And in like manner all of us have, in the class to 
which we belong, and the sort of life which we have to 
live, certain evils natural to our position; and unless 
you are unlike the non-Christian men of your own 
profession and the people that are under the same 
worldly influence as you are—unless you are unlike 
them in that your righteousness exceeds their right- 
eousness, ‘ Ye shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. My brother, if you and the godless man 
whose warehouse is up the same staircase pursue your 
business on the same maxims, have the same ideas as 
to what is desirable, press towards the same end, take 
the same short cuts through some morality in order to 
reach it, what is the good of your saying you are a 
Christian? If there is no difference between you and 
them, to your advantage and to the advantage of the 
gospel that you profess, say no more about your being 
dead to the world by the Cross of Christ, and living for 
higher and other motives. 

If you are to adorn the doctrine you must con- 
spicuously and uniformly, in great things and in small 
things, be living by other laws than those obey who 
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believe not the doctrine. Unless it can be said of us: 
‘There is a people here whose laws are different from — 
all people that be on the earth,’ we shall never beautify 
the gospel of Christ. 
And now one last word. How is such a manner of 

life to be attained? I know of only one way, and that — 
is by continually living near Jesus Christ. If we are to 
beautify Him, He must first beautify us. If we are to 
adorn the doctrine, the doctrine must adorn us. That 
is to say, it is only when we live near Him, are in con- 
stant touch of His hand, and communion with His 
spirit, it is only then that His beauty shall pass into 
our faces, and that beholding the glory of the Lord ‘we 
shall be changed into the same image from glory to 
glory.’ We must be on the mountain like Moses in 
fellowship with our Master, if we are to come down 

and walk amongst men with radiance streaming from 
our countenance, so as that all that look upon us shall 
behold our face ‘as it had been the face of an angel.’ 
‘Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord; this people haveI 
formed for Myself, they shall show forth My praise.” _ 
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THE SCHOOL OF GRACE 


‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching 
. -—TiTus ii. 11, 12. : 
THE Apostle has been giving fatherly admonitions as 
to very elementary pieces of morality, addressed to 
both sexes, and to all ages. He winds up with incul- 
cating on Christian slaves some obvious duties, such as 
obedience and honesty. In my text he bases all these 
on what was to him the motive and the power for all 
sorts of righteous living—viz., the fact of Christ's 
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mission. The ‘for’ with which my text begins carries 
with it the whole relation between Christian thinking 
and Christian action, and shows us that the loftiest 
truths are then most honoured when they are brought 
to bear on the lowliest duties. Slaves are not to pilfer 


nor wrangle, ‘for the grace that brings salvation hath 


appeared to all men, teaching.’ 
Now there are two remarks that I must make of an 


‘expository kind in order to come to the understanding 


of the words before us. One is that the collocation in 
our Authorised Version, ‘hath appeared to all men,’ is 
not what Paul means, but these last words, ‘to all 
men, should be connected with the previous ones, 
‘that bringeth salvation.’ It is not part of his purpose 
to declare, what was not in fact true then, and is not 
true now, that the grace of God has appeared to all 
men, but it was part of his purpose to declare that that 
grace brings salvation to all men, howsoever the 
present range of its manifestation may historically be 
contracted. The other remark that I would make is 
that ‘teaching’ is by no means a sufficiently compre- 
hensive expression to cover the Apostle’s thought, for 
the word which he employs, whilst it does mean the 
communication of instruction, carries with it insepar- 
ably the other ideas of correcting faults and of chastise- 
ment. It is the same which is used in the well-known 
words, ‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ So 
that what the Apostle says here is that the grace 
of God has appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
schooling, or training, or disciplining. 

I. Let us, then, first look at the appearance of the 
grace. ‘ 

Now that word ‘grace’ played a much larger part 
in the thoughts of our fathers than it does in ours; 
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and I am not sure that many things are more needed 
by the ordinary Christian of this generation than that 
he should rediscover the amplitude and the majesty of 
that old-fashioned and unfashionable word. For what 
does ‘grace’ mean? It means a self-originated love. 
Grace is love that has no motive but itself. Grace is a 
self-motived love that is in full energetic exercise. Grace 
isaself-motived, ever-acting love that delights to impart. 
Grace is a self-motived, ever-acting, communicating 


love which bends in tenderness over and floods with ~ 


gifts those that stand far beneath itself. Grace is a 
self-motived, ever-acting, communicating, and stooping 
love which brings in its hands the gift of forgiveness, 
and deals with those on whom it lavishes this tender- 
ness, not according to their merits, but according to 
the pulsations of its own heart. And thus grace is the 
shorthand word for the self-motived, ever-acting, com- 
municating, stooping, and pardoning mercy which has 
its very home and throne in the heart of God Himself. 
It is this galaxy of stars blended into one diffused light, 
and yet capable of being resolved into so many suns, 
which the Apostle here says ‘hath appeared.’ He uses 
a most significant and picturesque word, for it is the 
expression which is proper to describe the raying out 
in the heavens of its great lights, and in the only place 
in Scripture in which it is applied to physical things 
is in reference to the sun and stars which, clouded by 
tempest, for many days did not ‘appear, nor could 
beam their sweet light on the darkened earth. In all 
other cases where the word is employed it has a definite 
and plain meaning. It always refers to the coming of 
Jesus Christ, either his first coming in the Incarnation, 
or his second coming to Judgment. That manifesta- 
tion is the raying out, as it were, of a sun, which has 
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been obscured by the mists of sin, rising from the un- 
drained swamps of our own hearts, and it pours itself 
down upon the mists; and thins them away until its 


_ radiant light is spread over all the glittering and 


rejoicing earth. 

So the Apostle has a definite meaning, and points to 
a definite historical fact, when he declares that, in the 
Person and life of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of 
God, all this self-originated, active, communicating 
stooping, pardoning love finds its highest manifesta- 
tion. The fire-mist, if I might so say, which was 
diffused through a chaotic universe, is gathered to- 
gether into a sun, and it blazes down upon the world. 

Now, of course, that conception of the life of Jesus 
Christ as the appearance of the grace of God rests 


_ upon the other belief that Jesus Christ has a special 


and unique relation to the God whose love He mani- 
fests. And this is the point of view from which the 
approaching Christmas festival has to be regarded by 
Christian people. Unless we can say, ‘the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, we cannot yo on to 
say, ‘We beheld his glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth.’ Christmas cele- 
brates not merely the birth of a man: but the Incarna- 
tion of a God. The ‘grace that bringeth salvation to 
all men hath appeared.’ Ay, there is the great pecu- 
liarity, there are the power and the blessedness of 
Christianity in its teaching, that now we no longer 
need to grope after God, searching painfully for traces 


of His footsteps in the maze of the world’s history, or 


consulting the ambiguous oracles of nature, or looking 
for Him in the intuitions of our own hearts, our hopes 
and fears, but that we can turn to historical facts and 
say, ‘Lo! this is our God. We have waited for Him, 
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and He will save us.’ The day of peradventures is 


: 
’ 


past, when we listen to his ‘ Verily! verily! I say unto — 


you... he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’ 


‘And so the Word was flesh, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds; 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

Higher than all poetic thought.’ 


‘The grace of God hath appeared.’ 

II. Note the gift of the grace. 

It ‘bringeth salvation to all men.’ Now I suppose 
one reason which recommended what I have already 
designated as an erroneous connection of words in our 
Authorised Version is the difficulty of believing in the 
face of facts that Christ, in His character of the em- 
bodied grace of God, did bring salvation to all men. 
But the explanation of the seeming difficulty is not to 
be found in twisting the words out of their proper 
order, but in understanding the words in the order in 
which they occur. For when the Apostle says that 
this grace brings salvation unto all, he does not say 
that all receive the salvation which is brought to 
them. There is a whole world of difference between 
the two expressions. And the word that he employs 
—for it is one word in the original which is rendered in 
our Version by the three ‘that bringeth salvation ’— 
does not describe an actuality, but a potentiality and a 
possibility. The aim and purpose, not the realised 
effect, is what is pointed out in this great word of our 
text. 

For there is a condition necessary from the very 
nature of the case. If God could save all men, be sure 
that He would do it; the love that thus takes its rise in 
the councils of Eternity, and flows on for ever through 
the waste and barren ages of human history, and is 
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ever waiting to bestow itself, in its tenderness and in 
its liberality upon all men, is not made less universal, 
but it is conditioned by the nature of the gift that it 
brings. Salvation cannot be flung broadcast and in- 
discriminately upon all men of all sorts, whatever their 
relation to God. If it could, be sure that it would be. 
But just because it is a deep and inward thing, affect- 
ing men’s moral and religious state, and not only their 
position in regard to some future hell, it cannot be 
given thus broadcast, it must be sown in the fitting 
places. The one thing that is requisite, and it is indis- 


‘pensably requisite, is that I shall trust Him who brings 


salvation, and, trusting Him, shall take it out of His 
hand. If the medicine stands on the shelf, in the 
bottle with the stopper in, the sick man will not be 
eured. That is not the fault of the medicine; itisa 
panacea, but no remedy can work where it is not ap- 
plied. This great ocean of the divine love goes, as it 
were, feeling along the black cliffs that front it, for 
some cranny into which it may pour itself, but the 
obstinate rock can fling it all back in impotent spray. 
Though the whole Atlantic surges against the cliff, it 
is dry an inch inwards. Thus the universality of the 
gift, the universal potency of the gift,is not in the 
slightest degree affected by the fact that, where it is 
not taken, its benefits are not realised. Have you shut 
your hearts to it, or have you opened them? 

Paul recognised that this grace of God came with a 
gift that was meant for everybody, mainly because he 
knew that it had come with a gift that had done what 
it aimed at for him. Like every true Christian man, 
he felt, as you and I ought to feel, that if it were able 
to save me it is able to save anybody, and that if it 
can cast out my faults and sins, though I may not have 
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fallen into gross sins, or what the world calls crimes, 
there is no man whose iniquities will foil it. ‘Of 
whom I am chief’ is not an exaggeration, but it is the 
verdict of an honest conscience that knows the inside 
of one man, at all events, and knows how much of his 
surface innocence is deceptive, and how much of it is 
due not to himself, but to circumstances. 
‘The arms of love that compassed me 
Would all mankind embrace.’ 

You know, some of you, that He has cleansed you. 
You know that He would have cleansed you more 
completely if you had let Him; and, knowing that, can 
you doubt that He would cleanse everybody ? 

The universality of the gift is manifest in the fact 
that it addresses itself only to needs which belong to 
every man, for the deepest of all needs is the need that 
our relations to God shall be set right, and that we 
shall be delivered from the bondage and the tyranny 
of our sins. 

And that universal potentiality and universal aim 
are still further written in unmistakable characters 
upon the mission and work of Jesus Christ, inasmuch 
as it requires only, as its condition, that which all men 
can render. For if it had been meant for sections it 
would have called for qualifications which only classes 
can possess. If our understanding had been the organ 
for receiving the truth, it would have been a gospel for 
the wise men of the world, and the wayfaring man, the 
fool, would have been shut out. But now there is but 
the one condition of trust in the one omnipotent grace, 
and since all men, if they would, could put forth a 
believing hand, the very condition, instead of being a 
limitation, is a demonstration of the universality of 
the gift. 
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We have to look out over all the world, the outcasts, 
the slum-dwellers, the barbarian races, and as the 
main thought about them, to cherish the undying 
assurance that not one of them but is capable of being 
lifted by the grace of God from the depths into which 
they have fallen. That is not the way in which people 
look at ‘the dangerous classes’ of civilisation and at 
the savage races outside its pale. Some of us are looking 
now at the latter mainly as beasts of burden, and 
hoping to exploit their muscles in the search after 
wealth and glory. Jesus Christ looks at them, and you 
and I ought to look at them, as possible candidates for 
the elevating influences of His grace. There is no 
metal so hard but, cast into that furnace of love, it 
will melt and flow. There is no reed so broken and 
trampled into the mud but that His gracious hands, 
with His deft and loving gentleness of touch, can bind 
it up and make it whole, and make it blossom. And 
there is no foulness so black but that this detergent 
can wash it white. There is no man on the face of the 
earth, nor ever has been, so brutalised but that, by the 
grace of God, he may be deified, made ‘ partaker of a 
divine nature.’ Grace ‘brings salvation to all men.’ 

III. Lastly, let me point you to the discipline of the 
Grace. 

As I have already said, ‘teaching’ here implies not 
only the communication of instruction, either out- 
wardly or inwardly, but also a disciplinary process of 
correction that includes necessarily chastisement. 


_ Jesus Christ comes to us, and brings the external 


means of communicating instruction in the record of 
His life in this book. And He comes to us, also doing 
what no other teacher can do, for He passes into our 
spirits, and communicates not only instruction but the 
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Spirit which teaches them in whom it abides, and 
guides them with gentle illumination into ‘all truth’ 
concerning God, Christ, and themselyes, which it is 
needful for them to know. 

Nor does His work stop there, for He corrects and 
rebukes. 

Nor does His work stop there, for as He Himself has 
said, ‘As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten.’ He 
comes ‘ with a rod’ sometimes, but always ‘in the spirit 
of meekness. He uses not only inward but also out 
ward chastisements. The knife mercilessly cuts away 
the tender, pliant tendrils of the vine, and the sap 
bleeds out at the wound, but the life does not; and the 
result of the pruning is larger and mellower clusters, 
ruddy in the sunlight and full of generous juice. So be 
sure of two things, dear friends, that it is grace which 
chastens, that the knife is held by a loving hand, and 
that the purpose of our outward sorrows, as well as of 
our inward discipline, is ‘that we may be partakers of 
His holiness. That grace is not like some unskilful 
surgeon, who cuts so deep that, in the effort to remove 
the tumour, he kills the sufferer; but His surgery 
knows to a hairsbreadth where to stop, and when the 
incision has served its purpose. 

‘The grace of God hath appeared disciplining.’ 
Disciplining? Whatfor? Is the discipline to be sedu- 
lously carried on for threescore years and ten, and 
there an end? If we will only think of life as Christ's 
school, we shall understand it better than from any 
other point of view; and be certain that all these 
capacities, which are imparted and unfolded and 
trained by us, exercised here, will find a better field 
beyond. Jesus Christ, the embodied Grace, has 
appeared to us. He prays us with much entreaty to 
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receive His gift. If we will enroll ourselves in His 
school, and learn His lessons, and accept His correc- 
tions, and submit to His chastisements as tokens of 
His love and of His desire that we shall bear better 
fruit, then, as schoolboys say, we shall‘ get our remove’ 
when we are ready for it, and go up into the top form. 
And there not only Grace but Glory will be our teacher, 
and we shall learn from the Glory more than ever on 
earth we learned from the Grace. 


THE PURPOSE OF GRACE 


‘That, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present world.’—TiTUws ii. 12. 


To appreciate the full force of these words, we must 
observe that they are the Apostle’s statement of the 
ultimate design of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, and of all the wonderful powers and gifts 
which Christ brought with Him. In our text, the end 
for which that grace has appeared and exercises its 
corrective discipline is defined. It comes ‘in order that, 


_ denying ungodliness, and worldly lusts, we should live 


soberly, righteously, and godly.’ 

Now, remember that Paul thought that the life and 
the death of Jesus Christ were the most stupendous of 
miracles, nothing less than the entrance of divinity 
in a human form into the limitations of our lives, and 
His participation in the darkness of our deaths, 
Remember that he believed that Jesus Christ’s coming 
had led to a continual gift of an actual divine life to 
men who trusted Him; then you will see the grandeur 


_ and significance of the words of my text. What has 


this divine miracle of mercy been for? Nothing but 
this, to help men here to-day to live good lives. If 
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there were no future at all, says Paul, the expenditure 
of the divine love is amply vindicated. The sun does 
not disdain to shine in order to ripen the vegetables in 
the humble cottage garden, and the love of God did 
not conceive that it had too small an object to warrant 
all that lavish gift which is in Christ, in helping us to 
live as becomes us. How dear we must be to God, 
and how infinitely important in His eyes must con- 
duct and character be if such an abundance and 
variety of divine influences were set in motion to 
produce such an effect! Now, the first thing that 
strikes me about these words is the fair picture that 
they draw of what every life should be; and next, the 
hard conditions which they impose upon men who 
would live so; and then, what God has given us to 
make such lives possible. So I ask you to look at these 
three points. 

I. The fair picture of what our lives should be. 

Paul is saying nothing more than conscience, reason, 
the instincts of men everywhere endorse. His require- 
ments in the rough division of virtues which he adopts, 
not for scientific accuracy but for practical force, are 
really said ‘Amen!’ to by every honest conscience. 
‘Soberly, righteously, godly ’—that is what everybody, 
if he will be fair with himself, feels to be the sort of 
life he ought to live. Let me just touch upon these 
three things very briefly. They may be said, roughly, 
though not very accurately, perhaps, to cover the 
ground of a man’s duties to himself, to his neighbours, 
and to God. 

‘Soberly’—that is what you owe to your own nature, 
‘Righteously ’—that is what you owe to people round 
you. ‘Godly’—that is what you owe to Him. I need 
not explain, I suppose, that the word ‘soberly’ has by 
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no means the narrow signification which the besetting 
vice of England has given to it now—viz., abstinence 
from, or a very restrained use of, intoxicating liquors, 
nor even the wider one of a curbing of the desires of 


‘sense. But the meaning may be better represented by 
_ self-control than by any other rendering. Now if there 


were no man in the world but myself, and if I had no 
thought or knowledge of God, and if there were no 
other standard to which I ought to conform, I should 
have, in my own nature, with its crowd of desires, 
tastes, inclinations, and faculties, plain indication that 
self-government was essential. For human nature is 
not constituted on the plan of a democracy or an 
ochlocracy—a mob rule—but there is a clear hierarchy 
and order of predominance in it; and, as plainly as a 
ship is made to need a rudder, so plainly on your 
make is there stamped the necessity for rigid self- 
control. 

For we all carry with us desires, inclinations, 
appetites—some of them directly connected with our 
physical frame, and some of them a little more refined 
—which are mere blind inclinations to a given specific 
good, and will be stirred up, apart altogether from the 
question of whether it is expedient or right to gratify 
them. To a hungry man the odour of food is equally 
enticing, whether the food belongs to himself or his 
neighbour; and if he had to steal for it, it would still 
tempt him. Because, then, we are to a large extent 
made up of blind desires which take no account of any- 
thing except their appropriate food, the commandment 
comes from the deepest recesses of each nature, as well 
as from the great throne in the heavens—‘ Live 
soberly. The engines will work on all the same, 
though the bows of the ship be turned to the rocks, and 
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driving straight on the reef. It is the engineer's 
business to start them and keep them going; it is 
their business to turn the screw; it is somebody 
else’s business to look after the navigation. We have 
our ‘humours under lock and key’ in order that 
we may control them. And if we do not, we shall 
go alltorack and ruin. So, ‘live soberly,’ says Paul. 
The next requirement is, ‘righteously.’ Now, I said 
that that might, perhaps, be roughly explained as 
referring mainly to our duties to one another. But 
that is not by any means an exhaustive—and perhaps, 
a scarcely approximate—description. For the attitude 
expressed in ‘righteously’ does not so much point to 
other people as to the existence of a certain standard, 
external to ourselves, to which it is our business and 
wisdom to conform. I said that, if there were nothing 
in the world except a man and his own nature, the 
duty of sober self-government would necessarily arise. 
But the supposed isolation does not exist. We stand 
in certain relations to a whole universe of things and 
of people, and there does rise before every man, how- 
ever it may be accounted for, or explained away, or 
tampered with, or neglected, a standard of right and 
wrong. And what Paul here means by ‘live right- 
eously’ is, ‘Do as you know you ought to do,’ and in 
shaping your character, have reference not merely to 
its constitution, but to its relations to all this universe 
of outside facts. 
So far as the word may include our duty to others, 
I may just remind you that ‘righteousness’ in refer- 
ence to our fellows demands mercy. The common 
antithesis which is drawn between a just man who 
will give everybody what they deserve, and not one 
scrap more nor less if he can help it, and a kindly 
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man is erroneous, because every man has a claim upon 
every other man for lenient judgment and undeserved 
help. He may not deserve it, being such a man as 
he is; but he has a right to it, being a man at all. 
And no man is righteous who is not merciful. We do 


not fulfil the prophet’s exhortation, ‘do justice,’ unless 


we fulfil his other, ‘love mercy. For mercy is the 
right of all men. 

The last of the phases under which the perfect life 
is represented here takes us up at once into another 
region. If there were nobody but myself in the world, 


_ it must be my duty to live controlling myself; since 


I stand in relations manifold to creatures manifold 
and to the whole order of things, it is my duty to 
conform to the standard, and to do what is right. 
And just as plainly as the obligations to sobriety and 
righteousness press on every man, so plainly is godli- 
ness necessary to his perfection. For I am not only 
bound by ties which knit me to my fellows, or to this 
visible order, but the closest of all bonds, the most 
real of all relations, is that which binds us each to God. 

And if ‘man’s chief end be to glorify God, and then 
and thus, ‘to enjoy Him for ever, then that end, in 
its very nature, must be all pervasive, and diffuse its 
sweetness into the other two. For you cannot sliver 
up the unity of life into little sections and say, ‘This 
deed has to be done soberly, and that one righteously, 
and this one godly,’ but godliness must cover the whole 
life, and be the power of self-control and of righteous- 
ness. ‘All in all or not at all. Godliness must be 
uniform and universal. Lacking their supreme beauty 
are the lives of all who endeavour to keep these other 
two departments of duty and forget this third. There 
are many men—I have no doubt there are some of 
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them among us—punctiliously trying to control their 
natures, and to live righteously; but all their thoughts 
run along the low levels, and they are absolutely 
blind and deaf to voices and sights from heaven. 
They are like some of those truncated pyramids, broad- 
based upon the solid earth, and springing with firm { 
lines to a certain height, and then coming to a dead © 
stop, and so being but stumps, which leave a sense 
of incompleteness, because all the firm lines have . 
not gathered themselves up into the sky-piercing 
point which aspires still higher than it has reached. 
‘Soberly, that is much; ‘righteously,’ that is more; 
‘godly,’ that is, not most, but all. 

II. Secondly, notice what a hard task the man has 
who will live so. { 

The Apostle, very remarkably, puts first, in my text, 
a negative clause. The things that he says we are to — 
deny are the exact opposites of the characteristics that — 
he says we are to aim after. ‘Denying ungodliness’— 
that is clearly the opposite of ‘godly’; and ‘worldly — 
lusts,’ though perhaps not so obviously, yet certainly 
is the antithesis of ‘soberly’ and ‘righteously.’ I need 
not remind you, I suppose, that the word ‘lusts’ here 
has not the carnal associations cleaving to it which 
have gradually accrued to it in the changes of language 
since our translation was made, but that it implies 
simply ‘desires,’ longings, of however refined and incor- 
poreal a sort, which attach themselves to the fleeting 
things of this life. Pride, ambition, and all the more 
refined and less sensual desires are as much included as 
the grossest animalism in which any swine of a man 
can wallow. Worldly lusts are desires which say to 
earth, and to what earth can give, in any of its forms, 
‘Thou art my god, and having thee I am satisfied.’ 
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Now, says Paul, there is no good to be done in the 
matter of acquiring these positive graces, without 
which a life is contemptible and poor, unless, side by 
side with the continual effort at the acquisition of the 


“one, there be the continual and resolute effort at the 


excision and casting out of the other. Why? Be- 
cause they are in possession. A man cannot be godly 
unless he casts out the ungodliness that cleaves to his 
nature; nor can he rule himself and seek after right- 
eousness unless he ejects the desires that are in posses- 
sion of his heart. You have to get rid of the bad 
tenant if you would bring in the good one. You have 
to turn the current, which 7s running in the wrong 
direction. And so it comes to be a very hard, painful 
thing for a man to acquire these graces of which my 
text speaks. People talk as if what was needed was 
the cultivation of what we have. Aye! that is needed; 
but there is something else than that needed. You 
have to turn out a great deal of bad in order to make 
room for the good. Not that the evil can be expelled 
without the entrance of the good, as I shall have to 
sayina moment. But still the two things must go on 
side by side. 

And so it is hard work for a man to grow better. 
If we had only to advance in practice, or knowledge, or 
sentiment, or feeling, that would not be so difficult to 
do; but you have to reverse the action of the machine; 
and that is hard. Can it be done? Who is to keep 
the keepers? It is difficult for the same self to be 
sacrifice and priest. It is a hard matter for a man 
to crucify himself, and we may well say, if there can 
be no progress in goodness without this violent and 
thorough mutilation and massacre of the evil that is 
in us, alas! for us all. I am sure, as sure as I stand 
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here, that there are plenty of young men and w 4 
among my hearers now who have tried once 
again, and have failed once and again, to ‘live soberly, 
righteously, and godly,’ because the evil that is in’ 
them has been too strong for them. 

III. I come, lastly, on the strength of that grand 
first word of my text, ‘in order that, to remind you 
of what God gives us to make such life possible. 

‘The grace of God, that bringeth salvation to all 
men, hath appeared disciplining us, for this purpose, 
that the things which are impossible with men may be 
possible with God. Christ and His love; Christ and 
His life; Christ and His death; Christ and His Spirit; 
in these are new hopes, motives, powers, which avail 
to do the thing that no man can do. An infant's 
finger cannot reverse the motion of some great engine. 
But the hand that made it can touch some little tap © 
or lever, and the mighty masses of polished iron begin 
to move the other way. And so God, and God only, 
can make it possible for us to deny ourselves ungodli 
ness and worldly lusts, and to ‘live soberly, righteously, 
godly, in this present world. That Jesus who comes 
to us to mould our hearts into hitherto unfelt love, by 
reason of His own great love, aud who gives to us 
His own Spirit to be the life of our lives, gives us by 
these gifts new motives, new powers, new tastes, new 
affections. He puts the reins into our hands, and 
enables us to control and master our unruly tempers 
and inclinations. If you want to clear out a tube of 
any sort, the way to do it is to insert some solid sub- 
stance, and push, and that drives out the clogging ~ 
matter. Christ's love coming into the heart expels — 
the evil, just as the sap rising in the tree pushes off 
the old leaves that have hung there withered all the 
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winter. As Luther used to say, ‘You cannot clean out 
the stable with barrows and shovels. Turn the Elbe 


into it’ Let that great flood of life pour into our 


hearts, and it will not be hard to ‘live soberly.’ 
He comes to help us to live ‘righteously. He gives 


us His own life to dwell in our hearts, in no mere 


metaphor, but in simple fact. And they who trust in 


_ Jesus Christ are righteous by no mere fiction of a 
_ righteousness reckoned, but by the blessed reality of 
- a righteousness imparted. 














He comes to make it possible for us to live ‘godly.’ 
For He, and He alone, has the secret of drawing hearts 


to God; because He, and He alone, has opened the 
secret of God’s heart to us. As long as we think of 
| that Father in the heavens as demanding and com- 
_ manding, we shall not love Him, nor serve Him, nor 


live ‘godly.’ ‘I knew thee that thou wast an austere 


man... therefore I was afraid, and hid my talent in 
_ the earth. But when we learn that ‘God’ and ‘ Love’ 
_ spell with the same letters, and that He gives us in 


Christ the power to be what He commands us to become, 
then our spirits are stirred into thankful obedience. 
So, dear friends, you that have been, as I am sure 


_ many of you have been, trying over and over again to 


mend yourselves, and have failed, listen to this gospel. 
You that have been sitting at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and seeing the shining towers of the fair palace- 
temple on its summit, and have made two or three 
feeble and foiled efforts to reach it, and then have 
fallen back again, do not despair or fancy that the 
heights are inaccessible. Trust yourselves to Christ, 
and let His life come into your spirits, and He will 
‘make your feet as hind’s feet, to tread upon the high 
places.’ He will be the path, and will show the path, 
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and will give His angels charge concerning thee, 
bear thee up in their hands, and to carry thee at last 
thither, whither He desires to bring thee. ‘Say not in 
thy heart, Who shall ascend up into the heavens? The 
word is nigh thee.’ Trust thyself to that Son of Man 
who came down from heaven, and was in heaven when 
He came, and He will become the ladder, with its foot 
on the earth, by which even your feeble steps may rise 
to God. 


THE HAPPY HOPE 


‘Looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.’—Trrus ii. 13. 


THERE are two appearances spoken of in this context 
—the appearance of ‘the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation’; and parallel with that, though at the 
same time contrasted with it, as being in very im- 
portant senses one in nature and principle, though 
diverse in purpose and diverse in manner, is what the 
Apostle here calls ‘the glorious appearing of the great 
God.’ 

The antithesis of contrast and of parallel is still more 
striking in the original than in our version, where our 
translators have adopted a method of rendering of 
which they are very fond, and which very often 
obscures the full meaning of the text. Paul wrote, 
‘Looking for that blessed [or ‘happy’] hope, even the 
appearing of the glory of the great God and our 
Saviour, where you see he contrasts, even more 
sharply than our Bible makes him do, the past appear- 
ance of the grace, and the future appearance of the 
glory. 

Then, further, ‘this appearance of the glory,’ how- 
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ever bright with the terrible beauty and flashing lustre 
of divine majesty it may be, seems to the Apostle toe 
be infinitely desirable, and becomes to him a happy 
hope. The reality, when it comes, will be pure joy. 
The irradiation of its approach shines from afar on 
his brightening face, and lightens his heart with a 
hope which is a prophetic joy. And the attitude of 
the Christian soul towards it is to be that of glad 
expectation, watching the dawning east and ready to 
salute the sun. 

And yet further, this attitude of happy expectation 
of the glory is one chief object to be attained by the 
grace that has appeared. It came‘teaching,’ or rather 
(as the word more accurately means) ‘disciplining, that 
we should live looking for that happy hope.’ 

So, then, we have here for our consideration three 
points embodied in these words—The grace of God 
has appeared, the glory of God is to appear; the 
appearance of the glory isa blessed hope; the disciplin- 
ing of the grace prepares us for the expectation of the 
glory. 

I. First, then, take that thought—The appearance of 
the grace leads to the appearance of the glory. 

The identity of the form of expression in the two 
clauses is intended to suggest the likeness of and the 
connection between the two appearances. In both there 
is a visible manifestation of God, and the latter rests 
upon the former, and completes and crowns it. 

But the difference between the two is as strongly 
marked as the analogy; and it is not difficult to grasp 
distinctly the difference which the Apostle intends. 
While both are manifestations of the divine character 
in exercise, the specific phase (so to speak) of that 
character which appears is in one case ‘grace,’ and in 
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the other ‘glory.’ If one might venture on any : 
tration in regard to such a subject, it is as when the 
pure white light is sent through glass of different 
colours, and at one moment beams mild through : 
refreshing green, and at the next flames in fiery red 
that warns of danger. 

The two words which are pitted against each other 
here have each a very wide range of meaning. But, as 
employed in this place, their antithetical force is clear 
enough. ‘Grace’ is active love, exercised towards. 
inferiors, and towards those who deserve something 
else. So the grace of God is the active energy of His 
love, which stoops from the throne to move among — 
men, and departing from the strict ground of justice 
and retribution, deals with us not according to our 
sins, nor rewards us according to our iniquities! 

And then the contrasted word ‘glory’ has not only a 
very wide meaning, but also a definite and specific 
force, which the very antithesis suggests. The‘glory of — 
God,’ I believe, in one very important sense, is His 
‘grace.’ The highest glory of God is the exhibition of © 
forgiving and long-suffering love. Nothing can be 
grander. Nothing can be more majestic. Nothing, in 
the very profoundest sense of the word, can be more ~ 
truly divine—more lustrous with all the beams of © 
manifest deity, than the gentle raying forth of His — 
mercy and His goodness. . 

But then, while that is the profoundest thought of © 
the glory of God, there is another truth to be taken in 
conjunction with it. The phrase has, in scripture, a 
well marked and distinct sense, which may be illus- 
trated from the Old Testament, where it generally 
means not so much the total impression of majesty and — 
power made upon men by the whole revealed divine 
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character, but rather the visible light which shone 
between the cherubim and proclaimed the present 
God. Connected with this more limited sense is the 
wider one of that which the material light above the 
mercy-seat symbolised—and which we have no better 
words to describe than to call it the ineffable and 
inaccessible brightness of that awful Name. 

The contrast between the two will be suggested by a 
passage to which I may refer. The ancient lawgiver 
said, ‘I beseech thee show me thy glory.’ The answer 
was ‘I will make all my goodness pass before thee.’ The 
eye of man is incapable of apprehending the uncreated 
divine lustrousness and splendour of light, but capable 
of receiving some dim and partial apprehensions of the 
goodness, not indeed in its fulness, but in its conse- 
quences. And that goodness, though it be the brightest 
of ‘the glories that compose His Name,’ is not the only 
possible, nor the only actual manifestation of the glory 
of God. The prayer was unfulfilled when offered; for 


to answer it, as is possible for earth, would have been 


to antedate the slow evolution of the counsels of God. 
But answered it will be, and that on this globe. ‘Every 
eye shall see Him.’ 

The grace has appeared, when Divine Love is in- 
carnate among us. The long-suffering gentleness we 
have seen. And in it we have seen, in a very real sense, 
the glory, for ‘we beheld His glory, full of grace.’ But 
beyond that lies ready to be revealed in the last time 
the glory, the lustrous light, the majestic splendour, 
the flaming fire of manifest Divinity. 

Again, the two verses thus bracketed together, and 
brought into sharp contrast, also suggest how like, as 
well as how unlike, these manifestations are to be. 


In both cases there is an appearance, in the strictest 
L 
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sense of the word, that is to say, a thing visible to 
men’s senses. Can we see the grace of God? We can 
see the love in exercise, cannot we? How? ‘He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father; and how sayest 
thou then, Shew us the Father?’ The appearance of 
Christ was the making visible, in human form, of the © 
love of God. 

My brother, the appearance of the glory will be the 
same—the making visible in human form of the light 
of throned and sovereign Deity. The one was incarna- 
tion ; the other will be incarnation. The one was patent 
to men’s senses—so will the other be. The grace has 
appeared. The glory is to appear. ‘Why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus shall so come 
in like manner as ye have seen Him go. An historical 
fact, a bodily visibility, a manifestation of the divine 
nature and character in human form upon earth, and 
living and moving amongst men! As ‘Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many, ‘so unto them that 
look for Him shall He appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation.’ The two are strictly parallel. As 
the grace was visible in action by a Man among men, so 
the glory will be. What we look for is an actual bodily 
manifestation in a human form, on the solid earth, of 
the glory of God. 

And then I would notice how emphatically this idea 
of the glory being all sphered and embodied in the 
living person of Jesus Christ proclaims His divine 
nature. It is ‘the appearance of the glory’—then 
mark the next words—‘of the great God and our 
Saviour.’ 

I am not going to enter upon the question of the 
interpretation of these words, which by many very 
competent authorities have been taken as all referring 
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to Jesus Christ,and as being a singular instance in 
scripture of the attribution to Him directly, and with- 
out any explanation or modification, of the name, ‘the 
great God!’ I do not think that either grammar or 
_ dogma require that interpretation here. But I think 
that, if we take the words to refer distinctly to the 
Father and to the Son, the inference as to Christ’s true 
and proper divinity which comes from them, so under- 
stood, is no less strong than the other interpretation 
would make it. For, in that case, the same one and 
indissoluble glory is ascribed to God the Father and to 
Christ our Lord, and the same act is the appearance of 
both. The human possesses the divine glory in such 
reality and fulness as it would be insanity if it were 
not blasphemy, and blasphemy if it were not absurdity, 
to predicate of any single man. The words coincide 
with His own saying, ‘The Son of Man shall come in 
His glory and of the Father, and point us necessarily 
and inevitably to the wonderful thought that the glory 
of God is capable of being fully imparted to, possessed 
by, and revealed through Jesus Christ; that the glory 
of God is Christ’s glory, and the glory of Christ is 
God’s. In deep, mysterious, real, eternal union the 
Father and the Son, the light and the ray, the fountain 
and the source, pour themselves out in loving-kindness 
on the world, and shall flash themselves in splendour 
at the last, when the Son of Man ‘shall be manifested 
in His own glory and of the Father!’ 

And then I must touch very briefly another remark- 
able and plain contrast indicated in our text between 
these two ‘appearings.’ They are not only unlike in 
the subject (so to speak) or substance of the mani- 
festation, but also in the purpose. The grace comes, 
patient, gentle, sedulous, labouring for our training 
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and discipline. The glory comes—there is no word of — 
training there! What does the glory come for? The — 


one rises upon a benighted world—lambent and lust- 
rous and gentle, like the slow, silent, climbing of the 
silvery moon through the darkling sky. But the 
other blazes out with a leap upon a stormy heaven— 
‘as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth 


even unto the west, writing its fierce message across 


all the black page of the sky in one instant, ‘so shall 
also the coming of the Son of Man be.’ Like some 
patient mother, the ‘grace of God’ has moved amongst 
men, with entreaty, with loving rebuke, with loving 
chastisement. She has been counsellor and comforter. 
She has disciplined and fostered with more than 
maternal wisdom and love. ‘Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ But the 
glory appears for another purpose and in another 
guise—* Who is this that cometh with dyed garments? 
I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. Where- 
fore art Thou red in thine apparel? I have trodden 
the winepress alone—for the day of vengeance is in 
Mine heart, and the year of My redeemed is come.’ 

II. But we have now to look at the second thought 
which is involved in these words, and that is, the 
appearing of the glory is a blessed hope. 

The hope is blessed ; or as we have already remarked, 
the word ‘happy’ may perhaps be substituted with 
advantage. Because it will be full of blessedness when 
it is a reality, therefore it is full of joy, while it is but 
a hope. 

The characteristics of that future manifestation of 
glory are not such that its coming is wholly and 
universally a joy. There is something terrible in the 
beauty, something menacing in the brightness. But it 
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is worth noticing that, notwithstanding all that gathers 
about it of terror, all that gathers about it of awful 
splendour, all that is solemn and heartshaking in the 
thought of judgment and retribution for the past, the 
irreversible and irrevocable past, yet to Paul it was the 
_ very crown of all his expectations of, and the very 
shining summit of all his desires for, the future—that 
Christ should appear. 

The primitive Church thought a great deal more 
about the coming of Jesus Christ than about death— 
thought a great deal more about His coming than about 
‘Heaven.’ To them the future was not so much a time 
of rest for themselves as the manifestation of their 
Lord. To them the way of passing out of life was not 
so much seeing corruption as being caught up together 
in the air. 

And how far the darkness, which our Lord declared 
to be the divine counsel in regard to that future 
coming, enwrapped even those who, upon all other 
points, received the divine inspiration which made and 
makes them for evermore the infallible teachers and 
authorities for the Christian Church, is a moot question. 
If it were certain that the Apostle expected Christ's 
coming during his own lifetime, I do not know that we 
need be troubled at that as if it shook their authority, 
seeing that almost the last words which Christ spoke 
to His Apostles were a distinct declaration that He had 
not to reveal to them, and they were not to know ‘the 
times and the seasons which the Father has put in His 
own power, and seeing that the office of that Holy 
Spirit, as whose organs Paul and the other writers of 
the New Testament are our authoritative teachers, is 
expressly declared to be the bringing all things to their 
remembrance, whatsoever Christ had revealed. If, 
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then, He expressly excepts from the compass of His 


revelation this point, it can be no derogation from the 
eompleteness of an insp’red writer's authority, if he 
knows it not. 

And if one takes into account the whole of Paul's 
words on the subject, they seem to express rather the 
same double as.ticipation, which we too have to 
cherish, desiring and looking, on the one hand, for the 
Saviour from heaven; desiring on the other hand to 
depart avi be with Christ, which is far better. The 
numerous places in which Paul speaks of his own 
decease, sometimes as longed for, sometimes as certain, 
and, latterly, as near, are inconsistent with the theory 
that he looked for Christ's coming as certain in his own 
lifetime. So, too, are other anticipations which he 
expresses as to the future course of the Church, and 
progress of the Gospel in the world. He, like us, would 
appear to have had before his expectations the alterna- 
tive. He knew not when the glory might burst upon 
the world, therefore he was ever standing as one that 
waits for his Lord. He knew not when he might have 
to die, therefore he laboured that, ‘whether present or 
absent, he might be pleasing to Him.’ 

But that is not the point upon which I want to say 
a word. Dear brethren, the hope is a happy one. If 
we know ‘the grace,’ we shall not be afraid of ‘the 
glory.’ If the grace has disciplined in any measure, we 
may be sure that we shall partake in its perfection 
They that have seen the face of Christ looking down, 
as it were, upon them from the midst of the great 
darkness of the cross, and beneath the crown of thorns, 
need not be afraid to see the same face looking down 
upon them from amidst the blaze of the light, and 
from beneath the many crowns of the kingdoms of the 
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world and the royalties of the heavens. Whosoever 
hath learnt to love and believe in the manifestation of 
the grace, he, and he only, can believe and hope for the 
manifestation of the glory. 

And, Christian men and women, whilst thus the one 
ground upon which that assurance, ‘The Lord cometh, 
can be anything to us except a dread, if it is a belief at 
all, is the simple reliance upon his past work—let me 
urge the further consideration upon you and myself, 
how shamefully all of us neglect and overlook that 
blessed expectation! Welive by hope. God, indeed, is 
above all hope. To that infinite eye, before which all 
things that were, and are, and are to come, lie open and 
manifest, or, rather, are insphered in His own person 
and self; to Him, who is the living past, the abiding 
present, the present future, there is no expectation, 
The animal creation is below hope. But for us that 
live on the central level—half-way between a beast and 
God, if I may so say—for us our lives are tossed about 
between memory and expectation. 

We all of us possess, and most of us prostitute that 
wonderful gift—of shaping out some conception of the 
future. And what do we do with it? It might knit 
us to God, bear us up amid the glories of the abysses of 
the skies. We use it for making to ourselves pictures 
of fools’ paradises of present pleasures or of successful 
earthly joys. The folly of men is not that they live by 
hope, but that they set their hopes on such things. 


‘They build too low 
Who build beneath the stars!’ 


As for every other part of human nature, so for this 
strange faculty of our being, the gospel points to its 
_ true object, and the gospel gives its only consecration. 






















[on 
Dear brethren, is it true of us that into our hes 
there steals subtle, impalpable, but quickening as the 
land breeze laden with the fragrance of flowers to t 
sailor tossing on the barren sea, a hidden but yet mighty 
hope of an inheritance with Him—when He shall 
appear? With eye lifted above and fixed upon the 
heavens do I look beyond the clouds to the stars? 
Alas! alas! the world drives that hope out of our hearts. 
It is with us as with the people in some rude country 
fair and scene of riot, where the booths and the shows 
and the drinking-places are pitched upon the edge of the 
common, and one step from the braying of the trumpets 
brings you into the solemn stillness of the night; and 
high above the stinking flare of the oil lamps there is 
the pure light of the stars in the sky, and not one 
amongst the many clowns that are stumbling about in 
the midst of sensual dissipation ever looks up to see 
that calm home that is arched above them! 

We live for the present, do not we? And there, if 
only we would lift our eyes, there, even now, is the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. My friend, it is as” 
much an element of a Christian’s character, and a part 
of his plain, imperative duty, to look for His appearing 
as it is to live ‘soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world!’ 

III. Well then, finally, one word about the last con- 
sideration here, viz., The grace disciplines us to hope 
for the glory. 

The very idea of discipline involves the notion that it 
is a preparatory stage, a transient process for a perma- 
nent result. It carries with it the idea of immaturity, 
of apprenticeship, so to speak. If it is discipline, it is 
discipline for some condition which is not yet reached. 
And so if the grace of God comes ‘disciplining,’ then 
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there must be something beyond the epoch and era 
within which the discipline is confined. 

And that just runs out into two considerations, upon 
which I have not time to dwell. Take the character- 
istics of the grace—clearly enough, it is preparing men 
for something beyond itself. Yield to the discipline 
and the hope will grow. 

Take the characteristics of the grace. Hereisa great 
system, based upon a stupendous and inconceivable act 
of divine sacrifice, involving a mysterious identification 
of the whole race of sinful men with the Saviour, em- 
bodying the most wonderful love of God, and being the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world. Hereisa 
life perfectly innocent, perfectly stainless, brought to 
the extremity of evil, and having never swerved one 
inch from the divine commandments, yet dying at last 
under a consciousness of separation and desertion from 
God! Here are across, a resurrection, an ascension, an 
omnipotent Spirit, an all-guiding Word, a whole series 
of powers and agencies brought to bear! Does any 
man believe that such a wealth of divine energy and 
resource would be put forth and employed for purposes 
that break short off when a man is put into his coffin, 
and that have nothing beyond this world for their 
field ? 

Here is a perfect instrument for making men perfect, 
and what does itdo? It makes men so good and leaves 
them so bad that unless they are to be made still better 
and perfected, God’s work on the soul is at once an un- 
paralleled success and a confounding failure—a puzzle, 
in that having done so much it does not do more; in 
that having done so little it has done so much. The 
achievements of Christianity upon single souls, and its 
failures upon those for whom it has done most, when 
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adaptation to a loftier issue than it has ever reached 
here on earth, all coincide to say—the grace (because 
its purpose is discipline, and because its purpose is but 
partially achieved here on earth) demands a glory, 
when they whose darkness has been partially made 
‘light in the Lord,’ by the discipline of grace, shall 
‘blaze forth as the sun’ in the Heavenly Father's 
Kingdom of Glory. 

Yield to the discipline, and the hope will be strength- 
ened. You will never entertain in any vigour and 
operative power upon your lives the expectation of 
that coming of the glory unless you live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world. 

That discipline submitted to is, if I may so say, like 
that great apparatus which you find by the side of an 
astronomer’s biggest telescope, to wheel it upon its 
centre and to point its tube to the star on which he 
would look. So our anticipation and desire, the faculty 
of expectation which we have, is wont to be directed 
along the low level of earth, and it needs the pinions 
and levers of that gracious discipline, making us sober, 
righteous, godly, in order to heave it upwards, full-front 
against the sky, that the stars may shine into it. 

The speculum, the object-glass, must be polished and 
cut by many a stroke and much friction ere it will 
reflect ‘the image of the heavenly’; so grace disciplines 
us, patiently, slowly, by repeated strokes, by much 
rubbing, by much pain—disciplines us to live in self- 
restraint, in righteousness and godliness, and then 
the cleared eye beholds the heavens, and the purged 
heart grows towards ‘the Coming’ as its hope and 
its life. 


Dear brethren, let us not fling away the treasures of | 
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our hearts’ desires upon trifles and earth. Let us not 
set our hopes on that which is not, nor paint that 
misty wall that rings round our present with evanes- 
cent colours like the landscapes of a dream. We may 
have a hope which is a certainty, as sure as a history, 
as vivid as a present fact. Let us love and trust Him 
who has been manifested to save us from our sins, and 
in whom we behold all the grace and truth of God. If 

our eyes have learnt to behold and our hearts to love 
_ Him whom we have not seen, amid all the bewildering 
glares and false appearances of the present, our hopes 
will happily discern Him and be at rest, amid the 
splendours of that solemn hour when He shall come 
in His glory to render to every man according to His 
works. 

With that hope the future, near or far, has no fears 
hidden in its depths. Without it, there is no real 
anchorage for our trembling hearts, and nothing to 
hold by when the storm comes. The alternative is 
before each of us, ‘having no hope, or ‘looking for 
that blessed hope.’ God help us all to believe that 
Christ has come forme! ThenI shall be glad when I 
think that Christ will come again to receive me unto 
Himself! 


CHRIST’S GIFT OF HIMSELF 


“Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto Himself a peculiar people.’—TirTus ii. 14. 


WE have seen in former sermons on the preceding 
context that the Apostle has been setting forth the 
appearing of the grace of God as having for its great 
_ purpose the production of a holy and godly character 
and conduct. In these words which close the section 
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he returns substantially to the same theme, only, as 4 
great composer will do with some favourite musical 
movement, he repeats it in a somewhat different 
and with variations. The variations are mainly two. 
Instead of the more general and less definite ex- 
pression, ‘the grace of God hath appeared, he now 
specifies the precise act in which that grace did appear. 
‘He gave Himself for us.’ Christ’s self-sacrifice is the 
‘appearing of the grace of God.’ The diffused flame is 
gathered into a focus, and thus concentrated it has 
appeared to melt hearts. Then there is a second 
variation in the treatment of the theme here, and that 
is that the actor is different. In the former case it was 
‘we’ who, trained by ‘the appearing of the grace, were 
to deny ourselves and ‘live soberly, righteously, and 
godly.’ Here it is ‘He’ who redeems and purifies us 
by His gift of Himself. He and we, the human and the 
divine, co-operate. If we ‘deny ourselves,’ and ‘live 
soberly, righteously, and godly,’ it is because He ‘has 
redeemed us.’ If He has purified us, it is in the measure 
in which we deny ourselves and yield ourselves to His 
influences. And so the two views stereoscope and 

become a solid reality. 
Now then, there are three points to which I would — 
turn especially in the words before us—Christ’s great © 
self-bestowment, Christ’s great emancipation, Christ’s 
great acquisition. ‘He gave Himself, the great self-— 
bestowment; ‘that He might redeem us,’ the great 
emancipation; ‘and purify unto Himself a people for — 
a possession,’ the great acquisition. ; 
I. First, then, the great self-bestowment. ’ 
‘He gave Himself,’ the supreme token of love every — 

where, the natural expression of love everywhere. 
We know inferior instances of the same sort, and they 
f 
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make the very salt of life. The most self-engrossed 
recognises their nobility, and the most cold-blooded 
thrills at the sight. We know what it is for bene- 
factors, and well-wishers, and enthusiasts of all sorts 
to yield up themselves joyfully for some great cause 
not their own, or for some persons who appeal to their 
hearts. The one noble thing in the devilish trade of 
war is that there sometimes we can see men flinging 
their lives away gladly in the thrill of devotion 
to the cause for which they fight. In the narrower 
regions of our hearts and homes, happy husbands and 
wives, mothers to their children, know what it is joy- 
fully to give themselves away. All these illustrations 
do help us, but they help us only a very little bit along 
the road to understand that supreme and transcendent 
gift of a self of which Paul is speaking here as the 
basis of all nobleness in the characters of men. After 
we have travelled as far as any human illustration or 
analogy will help us, we are still infinitely far from 
that great fact. They lead us along the road, but it is 
not only a question of travelling along a road, it is a 
question of springing from the furthest point attained 
up into the very heaven itself, for this gift is unique, 
and to be paralleled by naught beside. 

It began earlier, the initial step was when ‘the Word 
became flesh.’ There was one Man who willed to be 
Man, and whose not being ‘ashamed to call us 
brethren, and taking upon Himself part of the 
children’s flesh and blood, was the supreme instance 
of condescending self-abandonment and bestowment. 
It began earlier; it went deeper; for not only is His 
self-surrender unstained by the smallest self-regard, 
as is manifest by the records of His life, but it goes 
down deep and deep and deep into such an utter gift of 
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Himself as no mere human beneficence can evel 
emulate or even approximate to. And it brought with 
it heavier burdens and deeper sorrows, which culmin- 
ated in that great act which, by its very greatness, has 
sometimes led men to separate it from the life of which 
it was the climax and superlative degree, and to declare 
that only in His death does the Lord give Himself for 
the life of the world, whereas the life among men, with 
all its pains of contact, with all its pains of sympathy, 
with all its self-oblivion, was as really a part of Christ's 
giving Himself to the world as was even that death 
upon the Cross, by which the gift was perfected and 
sealed. So then, brethren, whilst we thankfully accept 
the analogies which lead us a little way, let us never 
forget that in this matter degree is not the only 
difference, and quality as well as quantity are unlike. 
But mark the other word. ‘He gave Himself for us.’ 
Now the Apostle here uses a word which does not 
imply ‘instead of, but ‘for our behoof.’ He is not for 
the moment dwelling upon the way in which that gift 
benefits—that comes in the next clause—but simply 
upon the fact that it does benefit. And Christ gave 
Himself—in a way to be subsequently declared—fer 
the advantage of whoever may be included in the ‘ us.’ 
And who are the ‘us’? Paul was talking to Titus, and ~ 
was including with him these Cretan Christians, none — 
of whom had ever been seen by or seen Jesus. So that 
‘us’ is universal, and includes all humanity. But it~ 
does more than that. Jesus Christ’s giving of Himself 
to us was no indefinite gift of a general beneficence, 
which had no knowledge of, or feeling towards, the in- 
dividual units that make up the company, but as I 
venture to believe, and as I would press upon you to 
consider whether our Christian conception of Jesus 
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Christ as the Incarnate Word does not necessarily 
carry with it, the human heart of Christ loved each 
unit of the mass, that the divine eye separated and 
distinguished. We cannot ‘see the wood for the trees.’ 
We generalise our beneficence, and we lose sight of the 
individuals that are to be benefited by it. Who of 
us can specify the single souls or bodies that may be 
helped by our contributions to a fund for dealing with 
some general disaster? But Jesus Christ takes men 
one by one, and ‘ He gave Himself for us’ because ‘He 
gave Himself for me,’ and thee, and thee, and all the 
single souls that make up mankind. Each was in His 
loving desire a recipient of the gift. 

Brethren, I venture to assert, though it is impossible 
for me to go on here at any length to establish the asser- 
tion, that this conception of a Christ who not merely 
spoke, and was gentle and gracious, and the type of 
excellence, and the realised ideal of human perfection, 
but who came to do and to give Himself for the behoof 
of every soul of man, is the heart of Christianity. 
This is the view which, like a key, will unlock the rusty 
gates of our wills and spirits. This is the conception 
which alone adequately represents the teaching of 
scripture, the requirements of the deepest reason, and 
what is even more authoritative, the instinctive needs 
of hungry, sin-laden hearts. Here is the lever that 
moves the world: ‘He gave Himself for us.’ 

II. Now, secondly, notice Christ’s great emancipa- 
tion. 

The Apostle states the object of the gift in a twofold 
fashion, ‘That He might redeem us all from iniquity, 
and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works. Let me deal now with the former of 
these two expressions. The object of Christ's gift is 
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man’s redemption. And what is redemption? Well, 
it is no doubt a metaphorical expression, and there lies 
beneath it the image of a slave set free by a ransom. 
That is in the word, and no fair interpretation of the 
word can strike that out of the depth of its meaning, 


So then we begin as the fundamental fact, without — 
which we shall never come either to understand the — 


meaning of Christ’s whole appearance, or get the 
highest good out of it for our own souls, with this con- 
ception of our condition—that we are in bondage to 
what the Apostle here calls ‘iniquity,’ or lawlessness. 
Now do not say that this is Pauline, and that the 
Christ of the gospels does not say so. He does. Do 
you remember what He said when the people, with 
that strange but yet universal forgetfulness or ignor- 
ing of the facts of their condition, said to Him, whilst 
the Roman garrison in the castle might have heard the 
boast: ‘We were never in bondage toany man’? He 
answered: ‘ He that doeth sin is the slave of sin.’ You 
may like it or not like it; you may believe that it is the 
deepest view of human nature; or you may brush it aside 
as being narrow and pessimistic and old-fashioned, and 
all the rest of it, but it is Christ’s view. Donotsay itis 
Paul's. It is Paul’s; but he got it from Jesus, and you 
have Him to reckon with, and Him to contradict, if you 
donot. And, alas! a great many of us do not recognise 
that, after all is said and done, the fact of sin, con- 


sidered as setting up myself as my own centre and law, — 


in antagonism to, or in neglect of, God, who ought to 
be my centre, is the universal experience of humanity. 
The fetters are on our limbs. I remember a story of 
an English author in the early part of last century, 


who was put into prison for some imaginary offence, | 
and who pleased himself in a peurile fashion by twist- — 
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ing flowers round the grating of his window, and 
making believe that he was a free man. Yes, that is 
what a great many of us do. We try to hide the 
fetters by putting silk handkerchiefs over them. We, 
too, like these presumptuous Jews, say: ‘We were 
never in bondage to any man.’ No, not in bondage to 
any man, but in bondage worse than that. What 
about those tendencies in yourself—these lusts and 
passions, these temptations to ignoring God and living 
for self, and to other sins that, like springing tigers, 
have fixed their talons in us and keep us down, in 
spite of our kicking and struggling? The root cause 
of almost all the inadequate conceptions of Christ and 
His work which depart from the plain teaching of 
Christ and Scripture, lies here, that men do not 
recognise the fact of their bondage to sin. Wherever 
- that recognition is weak, you will have a maimed Christ 
and an impotent Christ. It is of small profit to argue 
about theological doctrines unless you can get a man to 
feel that he is a sinful man in God’s sight. And when 
he has learnt what sin means, what guilt means, what 
the tyranny of a committed transgression means, 
what the awful voice of a roused conscience means, 
he will be ready to fling aside all his superficial, easy- 
going thoughts about Jesus of Nazareth, and to clutch 
as his one hope the great word: ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ ‘He gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us.’ 

And so we come to the conception that that giving 
Himself for us is more than a giving of Himself on 
behalf of us, in some vague way, and that the way in 
which Jesus Christ gives Himself for us is that He 
gives Himself instead of us. 


And there, as I humbly venture to believe, is the 
M 
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point of view at which we must stand, if we would 
give due weight either to His words or to His Cross. 
There is the point of view at which, as I humbly 
venture to believe, we must stand if we would receive 
into our hearts the greatest blessing that that Lord 
can give—emancipation from sin’s guilt by that great 
Sacrifice of His, emancipation from sin’s power by the 
presence within us of His own life and spirit. Christ 
came into the world ‘to give His life a ransom for 
many. Again I say, therefore, do not pooh-pooh such 
teaching as this of my text, or may I venture to say— 
I do it with all humility—such teaching as I am trying 
to give now, with the easy and superficial remarks 
that it is Pauline. It is Christ’s—‘The Son of Man 
came to give His life a ransom for many. Oh, dear 
friends, there is the power. Christianity minus that 
Sacrifice is not a Christianity that the world or the 
flesh or the devil have ever been, or ever need to have 
been, much afraid of. We may gather metaphors in 
crowds to illustrate that Sacrifice, but they all fail, for 
it is unique and transcendent. Men have given them- 
selves up to fetters that others might be made free. 
Men have given themselves up to the death that others — 
might live. There was a Swiss soldier in one fight who 
gathered the spears of the enemy into a sheaf, and 
pointed them to his own breast, that a path might be > 
cleared for the advance of his comrades. The angel — 
that came into Peter’s cell touched him and the fetters 
fell from his limbs. Christ has come into the dark 
prison of our humanity, and a drop of His blood on 
the fetters that bind me to my sin, and my sin to me, 
corrodes them into dust, and my limbs are free. He 
fronts all our tyrants as He fronted the Roman 
soldiers, and says, ‘I am He; if ye seek Me, let these 
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go their way.’ He ‘gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us.’ 

III. And now your time will not allow me to speak, 
except very inadequately, about the last point that is 
here, and that is Christ’s great acquisition. A 

‘That He might purify unto Himself a people for a 
possession’—as is the proper rendering—‘zealous of 
good works. The Apostle is quoting, as I suppose 
we all know, from the ancient words which make the 
charter of the Israelitish nation, in which God declared 
that they were to Him a ‘people of a possession above 
all the nations that are on the earth,’ and he trans- 
fers these great words to Christ, and our relation to 
Him. He, too, has won a people for His very 
own. Christ wins us for His because He has given 
Himself to be ours. Mark how beautifully the recipro- 
calness of the relation is suggested by the former 
clause of our text, ‘He gave Himself for us,’ that He 
might win us for Himself ‘for a possession. Yes, in 
the commerce of love, nothing but a heart can buy 
a heart, nothing but a heart can pay for a heart. 
Jesus gives Himself to me, that I may give myself to 
Him. That is the only gift that satisfies Him. The 
only result which He recognises as being the fruit of 
the travail of His soul, which is sufficient for Him, 
is that we poor men, delivered from our selfishness, 
emancipated from our sins, with our wills set free, 
should go to Him and say, ‘ Lord, Thou art mine, and I, 
poor as I am, little as the gift is, I am Thine.’ 

We shall only be His in the measure in which we 
are ‘purified.’ And it is His love that purifies us, and 
His gift that purifies. For that gift sets in opera- 
' tion within us a multitude of new motives and new 
desires. And, more than that, He gave Himself that 
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our sins might be taken away. But there is the 
present gift, as well as the past one, for He is giving 
Himself still, moment by moment, and hour by hour, 
to every one that cleaves to Him. And that gift of 
Himself comes into our hearts as, according to Luther's 
old metaphor, the Elbe was turned into the stable to 
sweep out all the filth, and make all things clean. 

So, dear friends, let us cleave to that Lord. Let 
us see to it that we have fathomed, and not only 
fathomed, but accepted, the great gift of Himself in its 
most transcendent form, in its mightiest efficacy, the 
gift by which, by His death, He has taken away the 
guilt, and by His life within us, breaks the power of 
our sins, and makes us eager zealots, enthusiasts for 
all manner of ‘ good works.’ 


ZEALOUS OF GOOD WORKS 
*, .. Zealous of good works.’—TiTus ii. 14. 


WE have seen in previous sermons on the preceding 
context how emphatically the Apostle reiterates that 
the end of the gospel is the production of Christlike 
and Christ-pleasing character. For this purpose our 
Lord came, and in Him the grace of God broke through 
the clouds which wrapped men in dark folds of ignor- 
ance and sin. For this end Christ died, giving Himself 
for us, that ‘He might redeem us from iniquity and 
purify unto Himself a people for a possession.’ That 
insistence on practice as the upshot of doctrine is 
characteristic of the three last letters of the Apostle, 
which are called the Pastoral Epistles, and it is very 
natural in an old man. Just as tradition tells us that 
when John was too feeble to walk, and too old to say 
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much, he was carried Sunday by Sunday into the 
assembly of the Church to say nothing more than 
_ ‘Little children, love one another,’ so Paul, having laid 
the foundations in the great doctrinal Epistles of his 
early time, now an old man, deals rather with practice 
than with doctrine. But the practice is, in his mind, 
the offshoot of, and inseparably connected with, the 
doctrine, and to pit the one against the other, as some 
people do nowadays, is to say, ‘I do not care much 
about root; fruit is what I want’; or, ‘I make little 
account of what a man eats; what I look to is his 
muscle and his strength.’ But will there be any fruit 
without a root, or any muscle and strength that is not 
nourished? Paul's gospel is ethical because it is a 
gospel. 

Now these words of my text are a kind of appendix 
to what precedes them, in which the Apostle has been 
sketching the sort of people that Christ’s mission and 
work are intended to make. He says they are to be 
redeemed, they are to be purified, they are to be won 
for Christ’s own, and to be conscious that they are His; 
and then he adds this remarkable expression which I 
have not been able to deal with at length in former 
sermons, but which is too important to pass by— 
‘zealous ’—what for ?—‘ good works.’ 

Now I think, if we will consider these words, we 
shall find that they convey some lessons, always im- 
portant, and, as it seems to me, extremely important 
for the Church of this generation. 

I. A consistent Christian will be a zealous Christian. 

Ido not need to waste your time in trying to define 
what zeal is. We all knowit. When we approve of 
its object we admire it and call it ‘beautiful consecra- 
tion’; when we are not in sympathy with its objects 
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we call it ‘ridiculous exaggeration’ and ‘fanaticism.’ 
Its elements are threefold, an overmastering recogni- 
tion of the greatness of some truth, or cause, or person, 
for which, or for whom, we are ‘zealous’—a glow of 
emotion arising from that recognition, and a conscious- 
ness of obligation to strain all our powers for the 
diffusion of the truth, or the advancement of the 
cause, or the honour of the person, for whom we are 
zealous. Now, of course, when a man gets hold of 
some truth that masters him, there is always the 
danger of his losing the sense of proportion, of his 
getting his perspective wrong, and being so swallowed 
up in the one thing that he sees, that, like a horse with 
blinkers, he does not see anything except that one 
narrow line that lies in front of him. And so zeal is 
always in danger of being deformed into fanaticism, 
but it is God’s way in working the world onwards, to 
raise up successions of men, each of whom recognises 
with overwhelming clearness some one little segment 
of the great orb of truth, and the world advances 
because there are men that believe in one thing, that 
see one thing, and that give themselves, body and soul, 
to the setting forth of that one thing. All the rest 
of us stand by and say, ‘What ridiculous exaggera-— 
tion! how entirely oblivious he is counter-balancing 
considerations; how he has narrowed himself down 
into being the instrument and the apostle of this one 
thing!’ Yes; and if you want to bore a hole through 
a six-inch plank, you have to put a pretty sharp point 
upon your tool, and to make it very ‘narrow.’ The world 
never gets to see any truth, until it has been hammered 
into it by some man who did not see any other truth. 
There will come, too, with that overwhelming con- 
ception of the greatness of the truth, or of the person, 
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or of the cause, a glow of emotion. Argument may 
be worked in fire or in frost, and the arguments that 
melt are warm, or if I might go back to my former 
figure, your boring tool will penetrate more quickly 
and easily if it has been heated as well as pointed. 
And zeal glows, and it is the glow rather than reason- 
ing that convinces men. 

I need not dwell upon other characteristics of zeal, 
but my next thought is—Christianity is such as that, 
if a man really and fully accepts it, he cannot help 
being zealous. Look at the truths that we say we 
believe. We believe in ideas about the significance 


and issues of this earthly life, so solemn, so great, 
so transcending all present experience, that it is in- 


credible that they can enter into a man’s mind in any 
deep sense, and leave him cold and indifferent. We 


believe in such truths about Sin and Judgment and 


i 


Eternity that they might kindle a soul beneath the 
ribs of death, and burn up all indifference, so as that 
the extremist, enthusiastic grasp of them is only 
moderation and rational. We say that we believe that 
the infinite, divine nature was incarnated in a Man, and 
that that Man lived and died because He loved every 
soul, and that that death brings to the world emanci- 
pation, and that Life brings to the world life, and that 
these things are true for all men. What I maintain is, 


' that if a man really believes these things, not with the 
' mere conventional faith that characterises multitudes 


of professing Christians, it is impossible that he should 


be left cold. If the sun is shining the temperature will 


go up; and if the thermometer does not rise it is 


_ because something or other has come between the sun- 


beam and the mercury. If the iceberg floats down 
into the warm oceans of the temperate or tropical 
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zones it will melt into sweet water, and it cannot 
remain ice. If it continue grim and cold, it is because 
there is only the sun of the Arctic winter, which has a 
pale light, and scarcely any warmth at all, shining 
down uponit. An indifferent Christian, who believes 
in sin and in redemption and in an incarnate Christ 
and in a sacrifice on the Cross and in a Divine Spirit 
and in a future Judgment and remains cold, is all but 
an impossibility; he is a contradiction in terms, and a 
living monster. 

Brethren, I venture to plead with you that there are 
few things which the conventional Christianity of this 
day needs more than to awake to the fact that the 
‘sober standard of feeling in matters of religion,’ which | 
some so much admire, is contrary to the genius of the 
gospel, and the importance of the truths which it con-— 
tains. And when I say a sober standard I do not mean 
the sobriety which the New Testament enjoins, but I 
mean the sobriety which the conventional Christianity © 
of this day so much admires, and which is scarcely - 
distinguishable with a microscope from absolute in-— 
difference. We are frequently besought to beware of 
enthusiasm. I hear from quarters where one would 
not expect to hear it, the cynical politician's advice, ‘ Not 
too much zeal, I beg of you.’ And I venture to oppose 
to all that what the voice of the Master from heaven > 
said, ‘I would thou were cold or hot.’ This Christianity 
that never turns a hair, that does not know what zes 
means, seems to me uncommonly like no Christianity 
at all. 

We all want to be roused from our torpor. This 
community, like every church of professing Christians, — 
is weighted by a mass of loosely attached and half- 
believing professing Christians who are nothing better 
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‘than clogs on the wheel, and instruments for bringing 


down the temperature of the whole mass. And what 
we want, I believe more than anything else, is that we 
should be zealous, as dominated by the overwhelming 
_ greatness and solemnity of the truths, and melted into 


a passion of love by the overwhelming greatness and 


_love of the Person whom the gospel reveals to us. We 
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| are to be ‘zealous, and whilst I dare not say that a 
true Christian will be a zealous one, I dare not conceal 
my conviction that a consistent Christian will be. 


II. Now notice that such zeal finds its best field in 


_ our personal character. 


‘Zealous’—the word suggests, I suppose, pictures of 
men, devoted to a cause, and going out into the world 
to try and persuade other people to believe it, becoming 
the apostles and missionaries of some truth, or of 
some movement, or of some great principle, religious 


or social. But Paul suggests here another region in 


which zeal is to find exercise—‘zealous for good 
works.’ 
Now do not let us interpret these last two words in 


_the narrow, conventional sense which they have come 
_to bear in the Church. It is a very significant and a 


very sad thing that this wide expression ‘good works,’ 


which in the Apostle’s mind covered the whole ground 


of Christian morality, has been narrowed down to 
mean specific acts of beneficence, bits of charity, 
giving away blankets and soup, visiting the poor, and 
the like, which have got stamped on them, with just a 


| Sowpcon of contempt in the expression, the name ‘good 
| works.’ He means a great deal more than that. He 


means exactly the same thing which he has already 
twice described as being the end of the gospel, that we 
should ‘live soberly, righteously, godly,’ and again, 
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that we should be redeemed from all iniquity, ar 
purified. Within the four corners of this expression, 
‘good works,’ lie ‘whatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report,’ every virtue and every praise. That is 
the width of the object which the Apostle here pro- 
poses for Christian zeal. 

Now the word which he here employs, and which is 
rightly translated ‘zealous,’ is literally ‘a Zealot. 
Jewish history the Zealots were a class of men whe 
from the days of the Maccabees downwards, were 
fanatically devoted to the ritual and law of Judaism, 
and vehemently opposed any relaxation of or depar- 
ture from it. But their religious zeal, as they thought 
it, did nof keep them from the blackest crimes, and 
there were no more turbulent and no more immoral 
men in the dying agonies of the Jewish State than 
these zealots who had a zeal for God, but neither 
according to knowledge nor according to morality. 
One of the apostles, Simon Zelotes—the Zealot—had 
probably belonged to that class, and had found outa 
better Object for his zeal, when he turned to Jesus 
Christ and became an apostle. Paul uses the word 
reference to himself when he speaks about himself as 
having been exceedingly ‘zealous for the traditions 
of the fathers,’ and it is used in Acts of the many 
Jewish Christians who are spoken of as being all 
‘zealous for the Law.’ That is one type of zeal—a zeal 
that fastens on externals, that tries to enforce specifi¢ 
acts of conduct, that is devoted to ceremonial and 
regulations and red tape. And Paul points us here te 
another type, ‘Zealous for good works.’ Jehu, with His 
hands carmined with wholesale slaughter, turned to the 
son of Rechab and said, ‘Come and see my zeal for the 
Lord.’ Yes, a little bit for the Lord, and a great dea 
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for Jehu. That is the sort of thing that goes about the 
world as zeal. A turbid river in spate picks up and 
carries along a great many foul elements; and zeal is 
always in danger of becoming passionate indignation 
against a man who will not believe what I want him 
to believe, not so much because it is true as because I 
think it is. A great many very impure elements mix 
themselves up with our zeal, when it is directed to 
amending the world. If we set to amend ourselves, 
and direct our zeal in that direction, we shall find 
‘ample scope and verge enough’ for its operations. 
And, brethren, what different lives we should live if 
instead of feeling bound to the exercise of virtues and 


_ graces which do not come sweet and easy to us, and 





instead of feeling that we ought to do so and so, and 
that we do not one bit wish to do it, we had this over- 
mastering enthusiasm for holiness and passion for 
perfection which is involved in the words before us, 
To be ‘zealous of good works’ is to be eagerly desirous 
of being beautiful and pure and true and noble and 
_Christlike, to be panting after perfection, and casting 
ourselves with all the energy of our nature into the 
work of growing like Christ. That is what Paul wants 
us all to be. Let us ask ourselves, is it the least like 
whatIam? Does my Christian zeal go all out in the 


_ work of amending other people, or do I begin with 


amending myself? 

III. And now my last word is, that this passion for 
perfection will come to us just in the measure in which 
we let the gospel lie upon our hearts and minds and 
influence us. 

The truths will produce it, but not unless they ars 
wrought into our minds and hearts. Christ, whom the 
truths reveal, will produce it, but not unless we keep 
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ourselves by honest effort of mind and heart and will in 
close contact with Him. The upshot of all that I have 
been trying to say is this, that the one thing which the 
superficial half-and-half Christianity of this day nee 
is that it should come into closer contact with the 
truths of the gospel. I plead for no blind, unintelli- 
gent zeal, I plead for no worked-up, artificial fervour. I 
want no engine without a driver, I want no zeal that, 
like Phaeton, will upset the car and set everything on 
fire. I want that Christian men should believe what 
they believe, and that they should meditate on the 
truths of the gospel intelligently, systematically, as a 
whole, and that they should be in touch with Him 
whom the truths reveal. A ruminant belief that 
chews the cud of the truths it professes is what to- 
day’s Christianity sorely wants. And if we in such ¢ 
fashion keep ourselves under the spell of these truths, 
then the zeal will come; not else. The spurious zeal 
which is excited by other stimulants will do more 
harm than good, and will be not like the river that 
flows, bringing fertility and freshness, but like the 
furious torrents of the spring when the ice is melting 
and the snows running down, which sweep away the 
very soil where growth was possible, and leave behind 
only barren rock. 

Fix in your hearts and minds, and God grant that 
they may influence your conduct, these two things—or 
the one hand, that your Christianity is very suspicious 
if it has no flow in it towards Jesus, and if it has no 
passion towards perfection; and, on the other hand, 
that the surest way to bring all beauties of a mors 
and spiritual sort into your character and out into 
your lives is to gaze believingly on the appearing of 
the grace which God has sent us for the very purpose, 
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even of Him who gave Himself for us. When we are 





moved thereby to give ourselves to Him, we shall 
_ ‘covet earnestly the best gifts,’ and be ‘zealous for,’ 
_ and not merely reluctant and grudging doers of, ‘good 


works.’ 


MAINTAINING GOOD WORKS 


*,.. These things I will that thou affirm constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful to maintain good works,’—TITUs iii. 8 


_ THERE is so much about ‘good works’ in the so-called 


Pastoral Epistles (the two to Timothy, and this to 
Titus), that some critics who think they have sharp 
eyes have concluded that Paul was not their author. 
But surely itis very natural that asa man gets older he 
shall get more practical, and it is equally natural that 
he should fight the enemies who are in front of him at 
the moment, and not thrice slay the slain. Obviously 
the churches whom he had in view in his letters to 
Timothy and Titus did not stand in need of the 
elaborate and far-reaching argumentation of the 
Epistle to the Romans, or of the great protest against 
Jewish ritualism in the Epistle to the Galatians, or of 
the profound teaching about the Church which is in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. The foundation had been 
laid, and, like a sensible man, Paul proceeded to build 
upon it. So instead of the difference in tone between 
those more theological letters and this more practical 
one being a cause of suspicion as to the authorship of 
the latter, it seems to me to be an argument in favour 
of the identity of authorship. The variation in tone 
corresponds to what happens in the case of every 
thoughtful Christian teacher as he grows in years, 
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and comes to feel more and more that all doc 
is for practice. Here, then, we have the Apostle 
last will and testament, so to speak, left to all the 
churches, that ‘they which believe in God might 
careful to maintain good works.’ 

According to that, the hall-mark of a Christian 
conduct—‘ good works.’ 

But we must beware of narrowing the meaning 
that expression, as is too often done, so as to include in 
it mainly certain conventional forms of charity o 
beneficence, like ‘slumming’ or tract-distributing, o: 
Sunday-school teaching, and the like. These and such 
as these are, no doubt, one form of good works, but by 
no means the whole, and their having all but mono- 
polised the name is one reason why many Christian 
people fail to apprehend the full significance of New 
Testament teaching on the subject. These acts are 
but as a creek in a great sea. Paul tells us what he 
takes to be included in the designation, when he bids 
the Philippians think on ‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, and having 
thought on them, do them. 

I have omitted one word in that quotation, for Paul 
speaks also of ‘whatsoever things are lovely.’ Loveli- 
ness is an essential quality of the highest kind of good 
works. Many of us know that the Greeks, wise beyond 
many who have clearer light but duller eyes, used the 
same word to express goodness and beauty. The 
Apostle uses that pregnant word in our text, and we 
should well ponder the teaching given by that word. 
For it tells Christians that they are to take heed to 
make their goodness lovely, not to ‘graft grace on 
a@ crab-stock, nor to present a frowning goodness 
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to the world. It is not enough that they who believe 
in God should be careful to exhibit conduct which 
commends itself to every man’s conscience as right 
and pure. They should also commend themselves as 


being fair with a more than earthly beauty, and 


lustrous with a more than earthly radiance. There 
are many Christian people who spoil the effect of 


_ high-principled, self-sacrificing conduct by forgetting 


that beautifulness is an essential part of the highest 
goodness. Sour grapes are not the grapes that are 
intended to be grown on the true vine. 

But now, will you notice, as a further light upon 
Paul’s notion of how to go about growing these grapes, 
what goes before? ‘These things. I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they which believe in God might 
be careful to maintain good works.’ What are ‘these 
things’? They are a brief summary of what we call 
‘the Gospel’; the evangelical teaching that ‘the kind- 
ness and love of God our Saviour’ had ‘appeared,’ and 
that ‘He saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost... that ... weshould 
be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.’ 
In effect Paul says to Timothy: ‘Now keep on insist- 
ing upon that.’ The word translated ‘affirm con- 
stantly’ isa very strong one. It means a forcible and 
continually repeated enunciation, and the plain 
English of Paul’s injunction to Timothy is: Keep on 
preaching the gospel as the surest way to produce 
disciples full of good works. People say to us: ‘Come 
down to daily life and conduct; never mind your dog- 
mas. If you leave out what these critics mean by 
dogma, and try to make daily life beautiful without it, 


_ you may as well hold your tongue. And the men who 


forget to ‘affirm’ these things ‘constantly, and preach 
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morals without gospel, are like builders who begin t 
build on the second story, whose baseless castles in 
air are sure to come down in ruins. The true way to 
produce moral conduct is to bring into clear promi- 
nence evangelical truth. 

But notice again, it is ‘those which believe in 
who will be careful to maintain good works.’ Th 
is to say, faith is the productive cause of good 
works, and good works are, as I said, ‘the hall-mark 
of faith.’ If a man believes, then he will do ‘good 
works. The converse must also be true. If a man 
does not do good works, what, then, about his belief? 
‘Show me thy faith without thy works’—that is an 
impossible demand. The only way to show faith is by 
our works, and so all attempts to rend them apart, 
either in theory or in practice, are as absurd as it 
would be to take a piece of cloth, and try to tear away 
the inside from the outside. ‘Faith’ is the underside, 
‘good works’ is the upper, and the webisone. Faith 
is the principle of works; works are the manifestation 
and making visible of faith. 

So now turn for a moment to another point. The 
Apostle’s command here implies a principle, that 
Christian work should always, and will always, if the 
faith is genuine, be in advance of all other sorts of 
good work. That is implied in one of the words used 
here which means literally ‘be foremost, stand in the 
front, and I see no reason why the literal meaning 
should not be retained here. If it is retained, we have 
the thought implied—if you are a Christian man you 
should be ahead of the world in your goodness. You 
should lead, and not follow, or keep step with those 
who are not Christians. The Church’s morality on the 
wide scale and individual practice on the narrow, ought 
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to be, and will be, if we are true to the gospel, far in 
advance of the ordinary opinion and practice of the 
day in which we live. If we are Christians, we are 
meant to be leaders, and that means that we shall 
often, like other leaders, have to endure a great 
deal of obloquy and calumny from the people whom 
we are trying to lead, and who are loitering behind us. 
The Christian Church, as the Apostle James says, is 
meant to be a ‘kind of first fruits of God’s creatures,’ 
ripe before the others, riper than the others always. 
Does the Christian Church lead the conscience of 
England to-day? Does it even try todo it? Does it 
recognise that its function is not to re-echo the 
morality of the street or of the newspaper, but to peal 
out the morality of Jesus Christ? Is it enough that 
Christian people should be as good, as charitable, as 
beneficent, as much interested in social questions as 
others, or should have the better, the purer, and the 
happier lives of the community for their great aim, as 
much as other people have them? Would it be enough 
to say ‘the electric light is about as bright as a tallow 
candle?’ Is it enough to say, ‘Christian people keep 


_abreast of the world’s morality?’ Let them go in 


advance, and if they go very far ahead sometimes, 
none the worse; the laggards will perhaps come up. 
But at all events, whether they do or not, ‘I will that 
these things thou affirm constantly, in order that they 
which believe in God may take the lead in good 
works.’ ‘ 

And now there is a last point to be noted, and that 
is the Apostle’s warning that, although thus the belief 
of the gospel, and the faith which springs from the 
belief, are the spring of good work, yet these will not 
become ours unless we are careful to stand in front. 

N 
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What does that carefulness mean? The word 
implies two things, and the first of them may be put 
in the shape of an exhortation—bring your brains to 
vear on these truths that are being thus ‘constantly © 
affirmed. Bring them into your hearts through your 
minds, that they may filter into and shape the life. — 
I believe that one main reason why the morality of — 
the Christian Church is not much further in advance 
of the morality of the world than it is, is because the © 
individual members of the Church do not bring their 
minds into contact with the great truths of the gospel 
in such a fashion as they should. Christian practice 
is thin and poor and inconsistent, because Christian 
meditation on the gospel and on the Lord of the gospel, 
is shallow and infrequent. The truths that are to be 
‘affirmed’ are the fuel that feeds the fire, and if there 
are no coals put on, the fire will very soon die down. 
And so there must be ‘carefulness, which means the ~ 
occupation of the mind with the truths that produce 
holiness of life. 

And there must be another thing, there must be 
a definite and direct and continuous effort to increase — 
our faith. I have been saying that faith is the under- 
side of all noble conduct; and in the measure in which 
it is strengthened, in that measure accurately will our 
‘good works’ increase. Suppose Manchester had, had 
two pipes from Thirlmere instead of one, during recent 
droughts, should we have been in such straits for 
water? There was plenty in the lake, but we could 
not get it into our houses because we had not piping 
enough. There is plenty of power in our gospel and 
in our God to make us rich in ‘good works.’ What is — 
lacking is that we have not that connection, which is 
made by faith, through which the fulness of God will 
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flow into our lives. If they want to grow crops in 
Eastern lands they have little to do but to sow the 
seed and to irrigate. Christ has sown the seed in His 
gospel. We have to look after the irrigation, and the 
crops will come of themselves. So our main effort 
should be to keep ourselves in touch with that great 
Lord, and to increase the faith by which we make all 
His power our very own. 


PHILEMON 


OWING OURSELVES TO CHRIST 


‘I Paul have written it with mine own hand, I will repay it: albeit Ido not say 
to thee how thou owest unto Me even thine own self besides.'—PHIz. 19, 


THE incomparable delicacy of this letter of Paul's has 
often been the theme of eulogium. I do not know that 
anywhere else in literature one can find such a gem, 80 
admirably adapted for the purpose in hand. But 
beyond the wonderful tenderness and ingenuity born 
of right feeling and inbred courtesy which mark the — 
letter, there is another point of view from which I 
have been in the habit of looking at it, as if it werea — 
kind of parable of the way in which our Master pleads 
with us to do the things that He desires. The motive 
and principles of practical Christianity are all reducible © 
to one—imitation of Jesus Christ. And therefore it is 
not fanciful if here we see, shining through the 
demeanour and conduct of the Apostle, some hint of 
the manner of the Master. 

I venture to take these words as spoken to each > 
Christian soul by a higher and greater voice than 
Paul's. ‘I will repay it: albeit I do not say to thee 
how thou owest unto Me even thine own self besides.’ 

I. The first thing upon which I touch is our tran- 
scendent debt. 

The Christian teacher may say to the soul which by 
his ministrations has been brought back to God and to 


peace in a very real sense: ‘ Thou owest thyself to me. 
196 
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And the bond which knits any of us, dear brethren, of 
whom that is true to one another, is one the tender- 


_ ness of which cannot be overestimated. I hope Iam 


speaking to some hearts to whom my words come with 
& power greater than their intrinsic force deserves, 
because this sacredest of all human ties has, by God’s 
mercy, been established between us. 

But I pass from that altogether to the consideration 
of the loftier thought that is here. It isa literal fact 
that all of you Christian people, if you are Christians 
in any real sense, do owe your whole selves to Jesus 
Christ. Doesa child owe itself to its parent? And has 
not Jesus Christ, if you are His, breathed into you by 
supernatural and real communication a better life and 
a better self, so that you have to say: ‘I live, yet not 
I, but Jesus Christ livethin me.’ And if that be so, is 
not your spiritual being, your Christian self, purely 
and distinctly a gift from Him? 

Does a man who is lying wrestling with mortal 
disease, and who is raised up by the skill and tender- 
ness of his physician, owe his life to the doctor? Does 
@ man who is drowning, and is dragged out of the 
river by some strong hand, owe himself to his rescuer? 
And is it not true that you and I were struggling with 
@ disease which in its present form was mortal, and 
would very quickly end in death? Is it not true that 
all souls separated from God, howsoever they may 
seem to be living, are dead: and have not you been 
dragged from that living death by this dear Lord, so 
that, if you have not perished, you owe yourselves to 
Him? 

Does a madman, who has been restored to self- 
control and sanity, owe himself to the sedulous care of 
him thathas healed him? And isit not true, paradoxical 
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as it sounds, that the more a man lives to himself the 
less he possesses himself; and that you have been 
delivered, if you are Christian men and women, from 
the tyranny of lust and passions, and from the abject 
servitude to the lower parts of your nature, and to all 
the shabby tyrants, in time and circumstance, that 
rob you of yourself; and have been set free and made 
sane and sober, and your own masters and your own 
owners, by Jesus Christ? To live to self is to lose 
self, and when we come to ourselves we depart from 
ourselves ; and He who has enabled us to rule our own 
mutinous and anarchic nature, and to put will above 
passions and tastes and flesh, and conscience above 
will, and Christ above conscience has given us the 
gift which we never had before, of an assured posses- 
sion of our own selves. 

So, in simplest verity, as the Deliverer from the death 
that slays us, as the Restorer to us of the power of 
self-control and ownership, and as the Granter to us 
of a new and better life, which becomes the very self 
of our selves, and the heart of our being, Jesus Christ 
has given to us this great gift, and can look each of us 
in the face and say: ‘I madethee.’ The Eternal Word 
is Creator. ‘I redeemed thee; I dwell in thee; I am 
thy better self, and thou owest to Me thine own self 
besides.’ 

II. Now for a word, in the next place, as to the all- 
ecomprebending obligation which is based upon this 
debt. 

If it be true that by the sacrifice of Himself Christ 
has given us ourselves, what then? Why, then, dear 
brethren, the only adequate response to that gift, 
made ours at such cost to the Giver, is to give our- 
selves back wholly to Him who gave Himself wholly 
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tous. Christ can only buy me at the cost of Himself. 
Christ only wants myself when He gives Himself. In 
the sweet commerce of that reciprocal love which is 
the foundation of all blessedness, the only equivalent 
for a heart isa heart. As in our daily life, and in our 
sweet human affections, husband and wife, and parent 
and children, have nothing that they can barter the 
one with the other except mutual interchange of self; 
so Jesus Christ's great gift to me can only be acknow- 
ledged, adequately responded to, when I give myself 
to Him. 


‘I give Thee all, I can no more, 
Poor though the offering be,’ 


must be the only language that can satisfy that infinite 
hunger of the divine human heart over us which 
prompted the death upon Calvary and made it, in His 
eyes who paid it, the only price to pay for the recom- 
pense of our love. 

O brethren, surely when those majestic lips bend 
themselves into the utterance, ‘Thou owest Me thine 
own self besides,’ surely, surely, the answer that will 
spring to all our lips is: ‘ We live not to ourselves, but 
to Thee.’ 

And if I might for a moment dwell upon the definite 
particulars into which such an answer will expand 
itself, I might say that this entire surrender of self will 


_ be manifested by the occupation of all our nature with 


Jesus Christ. He is meant to be the food of my mind 
as truth; He is meant to be the food of my heart as 
love; He is meant to be the Lord of my will as supreme 
Commander. Tastes, inclinations, faculties, hopes, 
memories, desires, aspirations, they are all meant as 
so many tendrils by which my many-fingered spirit 
ean twine itself round Him, and draw from Him 
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nourishment and peace. Not that He demands that 
we should cease to exercise these faculties of ours 
upon other objects which He Himself has provided, 
but that in all the lower reaches and ranges of our 
mental and spiritual occupations, in all our human 
loves and efforts and desires, there should blend the 
thought of Him. Just asa beam of light, if it struck 
down on us now, would disperse none of the motes 
which would be revealed dancing in its path, so the 
love of Christ and the occupation of our whole nature 
with Him, would give a glory to the lesser objects to 
which our other faculties and desires may turn. If we 
loved one another in Him we should find each other 
worthier of our love. If we pursued truth and study 
and knowledge in Him we should find the knowledge ~ 
easier and more blessed. If all our hopes, desires, and 
efforts were illuminated by a reference to Himself, then 
they would all flash up into beauty and power. 

And again, this entire self-surrender should mani- 
fest itself in an utter and absolute submission to, and 
conformity with, His will. The slave has no will but 
his master’s. That is degradation and blasphemy 
when it is tried to be enforced or practised as between 
two men; but it is honour and dignity and blessedness 
when it is practised as to Christ. Submit! submit! 
Obey! obey! Let your wills be held in suspense until 
His is manifested ; and when it is, then cheerfully take 
what Hesends. If His hand comes blighting and blast- 
ing, bow! If His hand comes pointing and directing, 
follow! The surrender of self must be accomplished 
in the region of the will. And when I can say, ‘ Not 
my will, but Thine be done,’ then, and in that measure, 
I can say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,’ 

Again, this entire surrender will manifest itself in 
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the devotion of our whole being to His name and glory. 
Werds easily spoken! words which if they were truly 
transmuted into life by any of us would revolutionise 
our whole nature and conduct! To serve Him, to 
make Him the End for which we live; to try, as our 
highest purpose, to spread His sweet name, and to 
advance His Kingdom—theoretically that is what you 
Christian men and women say you are doing, by the 
profession that you make. Practically, I wonder how 
many of the people who owe themselves to Jesus Christ 
have never, in all their lives, done a thing for the 
simple purpose of honouring and glorifying His name. 

And further, this entire surrender of self will mani- 
fest itself in regard not only to our being and our 
acting, but to our having. I do not want to dwell 
upon this point at any length, but let me remind you, 
dear friends, that a slave has no possessions of his own. 
And you and I, if we are our own owners are so only 


because we are Christ's slaves. Therefore we have 


nothing. In the old, bad days the slave's cottage, his 
little bits of chattels, the patch of garden ground with 


its vegetables, and the few coins that he might have 


. 


saved by selling these, they all belonged to his master 
because he belonged to his master. And that is true 
about you and me, and our balance at our bankers’ 
and our houses and our possessions of all sorts. We 


_ say we believe that; do we administer these posses- 


a 
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sions as if we did believe it? Oh, if there came into 
our hearts, and kept there, the gush of thankfulness 
which is the only reasonable answer to the great rush 
of sacrificing love which Christ has poured upon us, 
there would be no more difficulties about money in 
regard of Christian enterprise. Jesus is ‘worthy to 
receive riches.’ Let us see to it that, being His slaves 
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we do not hide away what He has given us from th 
service of Him to whom it belongs. . 

And now, dear brethren, all that sacrifice of wrbiell 1 
have been speaking, while it is the plainest practical 
Christianity, and the only kind of life that corresponds 
to the facts of our relation to Jesus Christ, is a terrible 
contrast and a sharp rebuke to the average type o’ 
Christian among us. I do not want, God knows, I do 
not want to scold. And I know that if such surrender 
as my text implies is painful to any man, it is not 
worth the making; but I beseech you, Christie 
people, as I would plead with mine own self, to take 
these simple, threadbare thoughts into your hearts and 
consciences until it shall become pain to you to keep 
back, and a joy to surrender, all that you have 
the Lord to whom we owe ourselves. 

III. Lastly, and one word, about the repayment. 

Jesus Christ stops in no man’s debt. There is an old 
story in one of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment about people who, in the middle of a doubtful 
negotiation, were smitten by conscience, and drew 
back from it. But one of them, with commer 
shrewdness, remembered that a portion of theircapital 
was already invested, and he says, ‘ What shall we do 
for the thousand talents that we have given, and are 
now sacrificing at the bidding of conscience?’ A 
the answer was: ‘The Lord is able to give thee much 
more than these. That is true of all sacrifices for 
Him. He has given us abundant wages beforehand 
What we give is His before it was ours. It remains 
His when it is called ours. We but give Him back His 
own. There is really nothing to repay, yet He repays 
in a hundred ways. He does so by giving us a keen 
joy in the act of surrender. 
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That is fifty thousand times greater than the joy of 
keeping—or rather the difference between the two is 
not a question so much of quantity as of quality. 
What I give to Him I have; like a stone dropped into 
a stream, if the sun be shining and the ripples glancing, 
it looks far bigger, and any colour upon it is far 
brighter there, than when it lay in my hand. So all 
that is given to Jesus Christ comes back upon a man 
transformed and glorified, and when we give ourselves 
to Him, weak and sinful, He renders us back saints to 
ourselves. The joy of surrender is the sweetest of all 
the joys that a man has. ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive, and Christ bestows ourselves upon 
ourselves that we may have some portion of that 
joy. 

And with it come other gladnesses. There is not 
only the joy of surrender, and the enhanced possession 
of all which is surrendered, but there is the larger 
possession of Himself which comes always as the issue 
of a surrender of ourselves to Him. When we thus 
yield He comes into our souls. It is only our self- 
engrossment that keeps Him out of our hearts; and 
when our hearts bow, they open: and when we give 
ourselves to Him it is possible for Him, in larger 
measure to give Himself to us. If you want to be 
assured of your gospel, live by it. If you want to have 
more of certitude of possessing His promises, try the 
experiment of yielding to Hislove. If you want more 
of Christ, give yourselves more to Him. 

And as for the future, I need say little about that. 
There is a future, the overwhelming magnitude of whose 
recompense of reward shall beggar our loftiest antici- 
pations, and surprise us with its greatness as well as 
shame us with the consciousness which it awakens 
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that our poor, stained service is far overpaid by it 
Such reaping from such sowing will make the joy o 
the harvest a wonder and a rapture. Who hath f : ’ 
given to Jesus, and it shall be recompensed to him 
again ? m 

And now I beseech you to listen to your Saviour 
appealing to you with the tender word: ‘I have given 
to thee Myself; and therein I have given to thee t! 
self. Now what dost thou give to Me?’ 
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DRIFTING 


‘Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them slip.’—HEnB. ii. 1. 
‘Let them slip’; that conveys a vivid picture of a man 
holding some treasure with limp fingers, and allowing 
it to drop from his nerveless grasp. But, striking as 
that picture is, the one which is really expressed by 
the original word is more striking still. The Revised 
Version correctly renders, instead of, ‘we should let 
them slip,’ ‘we drift away from them’; and that is the 
real meaning. ‘Drifting’ is the thing to be afraid of. 
Just as some boat, not made fast to the bank, certainly 
glides down stream so quietly and with so little fric- 
tion that her passengers do not know that they are 
moving until they come up on deck, and see new fields 
around them, so the ‘ things which we have heard,’ and 
to which we ought to be moored or anchored, we shall 
drift, drift, drift away from, and, in nine cases out of 
ten, shall not feel that we are moving, till we are 
roused by hearing the noise of the whirlpools and the 
falls close ahead of us; and look round and see a 
strange country. ‘Therefore we ought to give the 
more earnest heed to the things which we have heard, 
lest, haply, we should drift away from them.’ 

I. So my text suggests, first, our danger. 


We are in danger of drifting unconsciously from the 
905 
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anchorage of our faith—namely, the great words which 
we have heard. The currents that are brought to beat 
upon us run as strong as do any that are marked on 
charts and are the terror of sailors, and they need bes 
careful steering and as great engine-power to resist 
them. Letus try to think of one or two of them. 

There is the current of years. Time changes us all; 
and there is many a professing Christian who all 
unconsciously has slid away from his early better self, 
and is not now as devout a man—or with his life as” 
completely under the influence of Christ and His gospel 
as he was in the early days. He keeps up appearances, 
but they are deceptive, and years have carried him 
down the stream and away from his old self. | 

There is the current of familiarity with the truth. 
Itis a sad illustration of the weakness of human nature 
that we all tend to think that the familiar is common- 
place, and that it is almost impossible for us, without 
a very specific and continuous effort, to keep up as 
fresh and deep an interest in a truth that we hay 2 
believed all our days as in one that comes to us wi 
the attraction of novelty. It has been well said the 
the most certain truths too often lie ‘in the dormitory 
of the soul, side by side with exploded errors. We 


hold of the things that we think to be most surely 
believed among us; and whilst we fancy that we « 
grasping them they are gone from us just because we 
had never doubted, and always ‘ believed’ them. 
jurers will tell you that if you press a coin in a man’s 
palm and shut the hand quickly, he does not know for 
a moment or two whether the coin remains there or 
not. There are many of us who have closed our hands 
on the precious gold coin of the gospel, and it has been 
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_ fileched away from us, and we do not know that it has 
been until we open our hand and see the empty palm. 














We drift away by time and by familiarity. 

Then there is constantly acting upon us the current of 
the continual pressure of our daily cares and anxieties 
and duties and joys. All these in their minuteness 
and their multiplicity tend to weaken our possession 
of, and to carry us away from, the great central 
truths of the gospel. A snowflake is a very tiny thing, 
but when the air is full of them, minute as they are, 
their white multitudes will bring death and a grave to 
the creatures on which they fall. And so the thousand 
trifles of our daily lives are all acting upon us, whether 
we know it or not, to absorb interest and attention and 
effort, and to withdraw all three from ‘the truths 
which we have heard.’ You may remember the story 
of the man in the Old Testament who had a prisoner 
put into his hands, with an injunction to guard care- 
fully against his escape; and how, as he naively says, 
‘As thy servant was busy here and there, lo! he was 
gone. I had so many other things to do, on this side 


and that, and in front and behind, that I could not 


always keep my eyes on him; and he slipped through 
my fingers, and showed a clean pair of heels, and that 
isalll know. I never knew that he had gone until I 
came to look for him in an interval of my business, 
and found his fetters were empty.’ 

Ah, dear friends, that is the history of the decline 
and fall of many a professing Christian’s Christianity: 
‘Thy servant was busy here and there doing his day’s 
work ’—the legitimate things that we are bound to 
do, and which are not meant to be occasions for with- 
drawing our hold of the truths of the gospel, but for 
deepening it. We are busied about them, and that 
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which was committed to our care slips away, and ¥ 
never know it. 

Yes, and it is not only ‘secular’ work that does that. — 
It may be done by what is called Christian work too. — 
I believe, for my part, that much as one rejoices in the — 
continual calls for service and activity that are ad-— 
dressed to the Christian Church to-day, there is a 
distinct danger that there shall be so much work that — 
there is no time for solitude, for contemplation, for 
reviewing and deepening our communion with Jesus 
Christ. And I sometimes feel as if I would like to say — 
to all Sunday-school teachers, and visitors, and Chris- 
tian Endeavourers, and all the host of ‘Christian 
workers’: ‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile,’ and then you will be ready for 
better work. At all events, it is quite possible—if we 
may so use a phrase which is, perhaps, done violence 
to in such a use—to water other people's vineyards, 
and leave our own vines to die for want of tending 
and irrigation. 

There are other currents as well, about which I need 
not say much here, but no doubt they are running very 
strong to-day, all round us: tides of opinion and ways 
of thinking about the gospel which will rob us, if we 
do not take care, of the simplicity and depth of our 
faith in that Saviour. I just specify these four cur- 
rents: time, familiarity, work, and the prevalent tone 
of the people round about us—all these forces are con- 
tinually operating on the Christian men and women of 
this day, and in many cases are doing their des 
work. 

II. So let me say that, secondly, my text sugges 
our security. ‘Let us give the more earnest heed.’ 

Just because these forces are in operation, therefo: 
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there is more need that the vessel shall be very safely 
moored to the strong post on the quay, than there 
would be if it was lying in a tideless harbour where 
the water was motionless. ‘The more earnest heed’— 
if we know the danger we have gone a long way to 
escape it. If we will open our eyes to the fact that all 
about us there are thieves lurking and waiting to steal 
away our possessions, then we shall have done some- 
thing towards securing the possessions. As in Christ’s 
parable, there are light-winged flocks of birds filling 
the air about us, and ready to pounce down upon the 
seed the moment the sower’s back is turned, and with 
a dig and a peck to pick it up, and then with glancing 
whir of the wings to be off, bearing away their prey 
out of sight and out of shot. If we realise that that is 
the condition of things, we shall have boys with clap- 
pers in the field to keep off the birds, at all events. If 
we havea clear sight of the fact that the world is full 
of thieves, we shall be likely to get strong locks to our 
doors, and bars to the windows, and not go to sleep, 
lest the house should be broken into. 

- But let me say a word or two about what we ought 
todo. ‘Let us give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard.’ That word ‘give heed’ suggests 
that there must be a concentration of attention, anda 
distinct effort of will in the way of resisting the ten- 
dencies. If you hold a thing slackly it goes out of 
your hands. If you have flung a careless bight of the 
rope round the post, and then lie down to sleep, the 
force of the stream will do the rest. There must be 
resistance to the continually acting tendencies, or 
they will become facts and realities. I have already” 
suggested in the previous remarks what seems to me 


to be the great thing wanted in our present average 
oO 
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Christian character, and that is the honest ‘occu or 
of mind and heart with the truths of the gospel. We 
read newspapers, books, and magazines of all sorts, 
and we do not read our Bibles as our fathers used to 
do. There are many professing Christian people who 
do not make the Word of God familiar by daily and 
' prayerful perusal; and there are many who do not 
understand much more about the whole majestic orb of 
divine truth than the one bit of it that they beheld at 
first, when they turned from darkness to light. That 
Jesus Christ is your Saviour is, in one sense, the whole 
gospel, but that is no reason for your not trying to 
understand all that is involved in, and all that flows 
from, that great truth, and all on which it rests as 
upon rock pillars. If we had more honest occupation - 
of thought with, and more quiet feeding like a 
ruminant animal upon, the truths of the gospel, 
we might bid defiance to all the currents to sweep us 
away. 

There is another thing by which we may hold our- 
selves fast moored to these truths—that is, by bringing 
them habitually to bear upon and to shape and domi- 
nate the little things of our daily lives. One way by 
which we can freshen up the most familiar, common- 
place truth is by acting on it. If you will do that, 
you will find that the old truths have sap and vitality 
in them yet. People talk about ‘toothless common- 
places. Take the commonplaces of your Christian 
profession, and conscientiously try to shape your lives’ 
by them; and take my word for it, you will find that 
they are not toothless. Thereis a bite in them. If a 
man wauts to be confirmed in his creed, let him make it. 
the law of his conduct. So if we will meditate upon the 
truth, and if we will live the truth, we may snap our 


. 
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fingers at all the currents that seek to draw us away 
from it. 

III. And now one last word. My text suggests the 
reasons for this exhortation. 

You will notice that it begins with a ‘therefore,’ and 
that ‘therefore’ sums up all that has gone before in 
the epistle; and it is further expanded by a ‘for’ which 
follows. And what are the reasons thus suggested? 
I have no time to enlarge on them, and I do not know 
that they need it. 

They are three, and the first of them is the dignity of 
the speaker. The writer has just been demonstrating 
the superiority of the Son by whom ‘God hath, in 
these last times, spoken unto ‘us,’ over all former 
ministers and messengers of His Word, and over all 
angels before His throne. And he says, because such 
august lips have spoken, ‘Let us give earnest heed to 
the things which we have heard.’ For ‘if the words 
spoken by angels’ demanded attention, how much more 
the word spoken ‘in these last times unto us by the 
Son, ‘whom He hath appointed heir of all things.’ 
That is reason number one. 

Reason number two is the steadfastness of the truth. 
Ihave been working perhaps till it is threadbare the 
metaphor underlying my text; I come back to it for a 
moment more. What is the good of a strong cable, 
which is my faith, unless it is wrapped round a strong 
post? Why should I give heed to a truth, unless it is 
an irrefragable and undeniable and important truth? 
And so says this writer, it is worth your while to give 
your whole attention to these truths, and to grapple 
yourselves to them with hooks of steel, for they stand 


fast. The word spoken by angels was steadfast, but 


the word of the gospel was at the first spoken by the 
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Lord, and was confirmed by them that heard it. 
fixed the post; they hammered it in; there it stands. 
You may hold on to it, and if your tackle does not 
give, nothing will sweep you away. ii 

And reason number three is, what we lose if we let — 
our moorings there slip. ‘For if the word spoken by 
angels was steadfast, and every transgression and dis- 
obedience received its just recompense of reward, how 
shall we escape if we neglect . . .—mnot reject; not 
fight against, simply ‘neglect’—‘so great salvation, 
and so let ourselves be drifted away from the things 
which we have heard? 
























MANHOOD CROWNED IN JESUS 
*... Wesee not yet all things put under Him, but we see Jesus.'"—HEs. ii. 8&9. 


OnE of our celebrated astronomers is said to have 
taught himself the rudiments of his starry science 
when lying on the hill-side, keeping his father’s sheep. 
Perhaps the grand psalm to which these words refer 
had a similar origin, and may have come from the early 
days of the shepherd king, when, like those others of a 
later day, he abode in the field of Bethlehem, keeping 
watch over his flock by night. The magnificence of 
the Eastern heavens, with their ‘larger constellations — 
burning,’ filled his soul with two opposite thoughts— 
man’s smallness and man’s greatness. I suppose that 
in a mind apt to pensive reflections, alive to moral 
truths, and responsive to the impressions of God's great 
universe, the unscientific contemplation of any of 
grander forms of nature produces that double effe 
And certainly the grandest of them all, which is spree 

over our heads, little as we dwellers in cities can see 
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the heavens for daily smoke and nightly lamps, forces 
both these thoughts upon us. They seem so far above 
us, they swim into their stations night after night, and 
look down with cold, unchanging beauty on sorrow, 
and hot strife, and shrieks, and groans, and death. 
They are so calm, so pure, so remote, so eternal. Thus 
David felt man’s littleness. And yet—and yet, bigness 
is not greatness, and duration is not life, and the 
creature that knows God is highest. So the conscious- 
ness of man’s separation from, and superiority to these 
silent stars, springs up strong and victorious over the 
other thought. Remember that, in David’s time, the 
nations near, who were believed to be the very centre 
of wisdom, had not got beyond the power of these im- 
pressions, but on Chaldean plains worshipped the host 
of heaven. The psalm then is a protest against the 
most fascinating, and to David's age the most familiar 
form of idolatry. These great lights are not rulers, 
but servants; we are more than they, because we have 
spirits which link us with God. 

Then, kindling as he contemplates man as God meant 
him to be, the poet bursts into rapturous celebration of 
man’s greatness in these respects—that he is visited by 
God, capable of divine communion, and a special object 
of divine care; that he is only lower than the loftiest, 
and that but in small degree and in one specific respect, 
because they, in their immortal strength, are not 
entangled in flesh as we; that over all others of God’s 
creatures on earth he is king. 

‘Very fine words,’ may be fairly said; ‘but do they 
correspond to facts? What manhood are you talking 
about? Where is this being, so close to God, so lowly 
before Him, so firmly lord of all besides?’ That is the 
question which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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deals with in our text. He has quoted the psalm as 
an illustration of his thesis that Christ, and we in 
Christ, are exalted above angels, and then he proceeds 
to admit that, as a matter of fact, men are not what 
David describes them as being. But the psalm is not, 
therefore, an exaggeration, ner a dream, nor a mere 
ideal of the imagination. True, as a matter of fact, 
men are not all this. But as a matter of fact Jesus 
Christ is, and in His possession of all that the psalm 
painted our possession is commenced and certified. It 
is an ideal picture, but it is realised in Jesus, and 
having been so in Him, we have ground to believe that 
it will be soin us. We see not yet all things put under 
man—alas no, but—we see Jesus crowned with glory 
and honour; and as He tasted death for every man, so 
in His exaltation He is prophecy and pledge that the 
grand old words shall one day be fulfilled in all their 
height and depth. 

The text, then, brings before us a threefold sight. It 
bids us look around, and if that sadden us, it bids us” 
look up, and thence it bids us draw confidence to look 
forward. There is an estimate of present facts, there 
is a perception by faith of the unseen fact of Christ's 
glory, and there follows from that the calm prospect 
for the future for ourselves and for our brethren. Le 
us deal with these considerations in order. 

I. Look at the sight around us. 

‘We see not yet all things put under man.’ Where 
are the men of whom any portion of the psalmist’s 
words is true? Look at them—are these the men of 
whom he sings? Visited by God! crowned with glory 
and honour! having dominion over the works of His 
hands! Is this irony or fact? 

Let consciousness speak. Look at ourselves. If that 
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psalm be God’s thought of man, the plan that He hangs 


up for us His workmen to build by, what a wretched 


_ thing my copy of it has turned out to be! Is this a 


picture of me? How seldom I am conscious of the 
visits of God; how full Iam of weaknesses and imper- 
fections—the solemn voice within me tells me at 
intervals when I listen to its tones. On my brow there 
gleams no diadem; from my life, alas! there shines at 
the best but a fitful splendour of purity, all striped 
with solid masses of blackness. And as for dominion 
over creatures, how superficial my rule over them, how 
real their rule over me! I can tame animals or slay 
them; I can use the forces of nature for my purposes; 
I can make machinery, and bid the lightning do my 
errands and carry messages, the burden of which is 
mostly money, or power, or sorrow. But all these, 
and the whole set of things like them, are not ruling 
over God’s creation. That consists in using all for God, 
and for our own growth in wisdom, strength, and good- 
ness; and he only is master of all things who is servant 
of God. ‘All are yours, and ye are Christ's.’ If so, 
what are most of us but servants, not lords, of earth 


and its goods? We fasten our very lives on them, we 
tremble at the bare thought of losing them, we give our 


best efforts to get them—we say to the fine gold, ‘Thou 
art my confidence.’ We do not possess them, they 
possess us: and so, though materially we may have 
conquered the earth (and wonderfully proud of it we 
are now), spiritually, which is thesame as to say really, 
the earth has conquered us. 

The same impression of human incompleteness is 
made by all the records of human lives which we 
possess. Go into a library, and take down volume 
after volume—the biographies and autobiographies of 
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the foremost men, the saints and sages whom we all 
reverence. Is there one on whose monument the old 
psalm could truthfully be written? Are not the honest 
autobiographies what one of the noblest of them 
called, ‘Confessions’? Are not the memoirs the 

stories of flawed excellence, stained purity, limite 
wisdom? There are no perfect men in them—no men 
after the pattern of David's words. Or ifsome enthusi 
astic admirer has drawn a picture without shadows, we 
feel that it is without life or likeness; and we look for 
faults and limitations that we may be sure of brothe 
hood. 

And if we take a wider range, and listen to the sa 
voice of history chronicling the past, where in all he 
tragic story of bright hopes brought to nothing, of 
powers built up by force and rotted down by pride and 
selfishness, of war and wrong, of good painfull 
sought, and partially possessed, and churlishly tree 
sured, and quickly lost—where on all her blotted pages 
stained with tears, and sweat, and blood, do we find ¢ 
record that verifies the singer’s rapture, and shows u 
men like this of the Psalm? 

Or let observation speak. Bring before your minds, 
by an exercise of imagination vivifying and uniting inte 
one impression, the facts which we all know of the 
social and moral condition—to say nothing now of 
religious state—of any country uponearth, Think c 
the men in all lands who are helpless, hopeless, full a 
animal sins and lusts, full of stupid ignorance. Tak 
our psalm and read it in some gaol, or in a lunati 
asylum, or at the door of some gin-palace, or at th 
mouth of a court in the back streets of any city i 
England, and ask yourselves, ‘Are these people, wit 
narrow foreheads and villainous scowls, with sodden » 
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cheeks and foul hands, the fulfilment or the contradic- 
tion of its rapturous words?’ Or think of naked 
savages, who look up to bears and lions as their 
masters, who are stunted by cold or enervated by heat, 
out of whose souls have died all memories beyond 
yesterday's hunger, and all hopes greater than a full 
meal to-morrow—and say if these are God’s men. So 
little are they like it that some of us are ready to say 
that they are not men at all. 

What then? Are we to abandon in despair our hopes 


for our fellows, and to smile with quiet incredulity at 


the rhapsodies of sanguine theorists like David? If we 
are to confine our view to earth—yes. But there is 


_ more to see than the sad sights around us. All these 
_men—these imperfect, degraded, half-brutified men— 
have their share in our psalm. They have gone out 


and wasted their substance in riotous living; but from 
the swine-trough and the rags they may come to the 
best robe and the feast in the father’s house. The 
veriest barbarian, with scarcely a spark of reason ora 
flickering beam of conscience,sunken in animal delights, 


_ and vibrating between animal hopes and animal fears 


—to him may belong the wondrous attributes: to be 
visited by God, crowned with glory and honour, higher 
than all stars, and lord of all creatures. 

It sounds like a wild contradiction, I know: and I do 
not in the least wonder that people pressed by a sense 


' of all the misery that is done under the sun, and faintly 


realising for themselves Christ’s power to heal their 
own misery and cleanse their own sins, should fling 
away their Bibles, and refuse to believe that ‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,’ and that Christ 
has a message for the world. I venture to believe both 
the one and the other. I believe that though angels 
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weep, and we should be smitten with shame, at 
sight of what man has made of man, and we of our 
selves, yet that God will be true though every mar 
fail Him, and will fulfil unto the children the mere; 
which He has promised to the fathers. ‘All the 
promises of God in Christ are yea.’ And so against all 
the theories of the desperate school, and against all our 
own despondent thoughts, we have to oppose the sunny 
hopes which come from such words as those of ou 
text. Looking around us, we have indeed to acknow 
ledge with plaintive emphasis, ‘we see not yet 4 
things put under Him’—but, looking up, we have tos 
with triumphant confidence that we speak of a fact 
which has a real bearing on our hopes for men— we 
see Jesus.’ 

II. So, secondly, look upwards to Jesus. 

Christ in glory appears to the author of this epis 
to be the full realisation of the psalmist’s ideal. Ou 
text deals only with the exalted dignity and present 
majesty of the ascended Lord; but before touching 
upon that, we may venture, for a moment, to dwell 
upon the past of Christ's life as being also the carrying 
out of David's vision of true manhood. We have 
look backward as well as upward if we would have 
a firm hope for men. The ascended Christ upon th 
throne, and the historical Christ upon the earth, tea 
us what man may be, the one in regard to dignity, 
other in regard to goodness. 

Here is a fact. Such a life was verily once livec 
on earth; a life of true manhood, whatever more 
was. In it we may see two things: first, we may see 
from His perfect purity what it is possible for man to 
become; and second, we may see from His experience 


who said, ‘The Father hath not left Me alone, becaus 
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_ Ido always the things which please Him,’ how close a 


fellowship is possible between the human spirit that 
lives for and by obedience, and the Father of us all. 
The man Christ Jesus was visited by God, yea, God 
dwelt with Him ever; whatever more He was—and 
He was infinitely more—He was also our example of 
communion, as He was our example of righteousness. 
And that life is to be our standard. I refuse to take 
other men, the highest, as specimens of what we may 
become. I refuse to take other men, the lowest, as 
instances of what we are condemned to be. Here in 
Jesus Christ is the type; and, albeit it is alone in its 


_ beauty, yet it is more truly a specimen of manhood 


than the fragmentary, distorted, incomplete men are 
who are found everywhere besides. Christ is the 


_ power to conform us to Himself, as well as the pattern 
of what we may be. He and none lower, He and none 


beside, is the pattern man. Not the great conqueror, 
nor the great statesman, nor the great thinker, but 


_ the great Lover, the perfectly good—is the man as God 


meant him to be. As it has been said, with pardon- 
able extravagance, ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of 


an Adam,’ so in sober truth we may affirm that the 
_ noblest and fairest characters, approximating as they 
_ may to the picture in the psalm, and giving us some 


reason to hope that more is possible for us than we 
sometimes think, are after all but fragments of precious 
stones as compared with that one entire and perfect 
chrysolite, whose unflawed beauty and completeness 
drinks in, and flashes forth, the whole light of God. 
He is not ashamed to call us brethren. Therefore, if 
we would know what a man is, and what a man may 
become, let us not only look inward to our own faults, 


nor around us at these broken bits of goodness, but let 
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us look back to Christ, and be of good cheer. We hear 
and see more than enough of men’s folly, stupidity, 
godlessness, and sin. Nevertheless—we see Jesus. Let 
us have hope. 

But turn now to the consideration of what is more 
directly intended by our text, namely, the contempla- 
tion of Christ in the heavens, ‘crowned with glory and 
honour, as the true type of man. What does Scripture 
teach us to see in the exalted Lord? 

It sets before us, first, a perpetual manhood. The 
whole force of the words before us depends on the 
assumption that, in all His glory and dominion, Jesus 
Christ remains what He was on earth, truly and pro- 
perly man. There is a strong tendency in many minds 
to think of Christ’s incarnation and humanity as tran- 
sitory. I donot mean that such a conception is thrown 
into articulate form as a conscious article of belief, but 
it haunts people none the less, and gives a feeling of 
unreality and remoteness to what the Scripture says of 
our Lord’s present life. Many believers in the eternal — 
existence and divinity of our Lord think of His incar- 
nation much after the fashion in which heathendom ~ 
conceived that the gods came down in the likeness of | 
men—as if it were a mere transitory appearance, the 
wearing of a garb of human nature but for a moment. 
Whereas the Biblical representation is that for ever- 
more, by an indissoluble union, the human is assumed 
into the divine, and that ‘to-day and for ever’ He 
remains the man Christ Jesus. Nor is a firm grasp of 
that truth of small importance, nor is the truth itself 
a theological subtlety, without bearing upon human 
interests and practical life. Rather it is the very hinge 
on which turn our loftiest hopes. Without it, that 
mighty work which He ever carries on, of succouring 
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them that are tempted, and having compassion with 


' us, were impossible. Without that permanent man- 
_ hood, His mighty work of preparing a place for us, and 


making heaven a home for men because a Man is its 


_ Lord, were at an end. Without it, He in His glory 
would be no prophecy of man’s dominion, nor would 


_ He have entered for us into the holy place. Grasp 


| 


firmly the essential, perpetual manhood of Jesus Christ, 
and then to see Him crowned with glory and honour 
gives the triumphant answer to the despairing question 
that rises often to the lips of every one who knows the 
facts of life, ‘Wherefore hast Thou made all men in 


vain ?’ 


Again, we see in Jesus, exalted in the heavens, a 
corporeal manhood. That thought touches upon very 
dark subjects, concerning which Scripture says little, 
and no other voice says anything at all. The resur- 
rection and ascension of Jesus Christ are our great 
reasons for believing that man, in his perfect condi- 
tion, has body as well as spirit. And that belief is one 
chief means of giving definiteness and reality to our 
anticipations of a future life. Without the belief of a 
corporeal manhood, the unseen world becomes vague 
and shapeless, is taken out of the range of our faculties 
altogether, and soon becomes powerless to hold its 
own against the pressure of palpable, present realities. 
But we see Jesus—ascended up on high in man’s body. 
Therefore He is somewhere now. Heaven is a place 
as well as a state; and however, for the present, the 
souls that sleep in Jesus may have to ‘wait for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body,’ and, 
being unclothed, may be wrapped about with Him 
and rest in His bosom, yet the perfect men who shall 
one day stand before the Lord, shall have body and 
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soul and spirit—like Him who is a man for ever, 
for ever wears a human frame. 

Further, we see in Jesus transfigured manhood. 

Once when He was on earth, as some hidden lig 
breaks through all veils, the pent-up glory of the grea 
‘God with us’ seemed to stream through His flesh, and 
tinge with splendour even the skirts of His garments. 
‘He was transfigured before them,’ not as it would 
appear by light reflected from above, but by radiance 
up-bursting from within. And besides all its other 
lessons, that solemn hour on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion gave some small hint and prelude of the pos- 
sibilities of glory that lay hidden in Christ's material 
body, which possibilities become realities after (though 
not, in His case, by) death; when He ascended up on 
high, beautiful and changed, being clothed with ‘the 
body of His glory.’ For Him, as for us, flesh here 
means weakness and dishonour. For us, though not 
for Him, flesh means corruption and death. For Him, 
as for us, that natural body, which was adequate to 
the needs and adapted to the material constitution of 
this earth, must be changed into the spiritual body 
correspondent to the conditions of that kingdom of 
God which flesh and blood cannot enter. For us, 
through Him, the body of humiliation shall be changed 
into likeness of the body of His glory. We see Jesus, 
and in Him manhood transfigured and perfected. 

Finally, we see in Jesus sovereign manhood. The 
psalmist thought of man as crowned with glory and 
honour, as having dominion over the works of God's 
hands. And here is his thought embodied in far 
higher manner than ever he imagined possible. Here 
is a man exalted to absolute, universal dominion. The 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ is not a metaphor, nor a 


may \ 
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rhetorical hyperbole. It is, if we believe the New 
Testament writers, a literal, prose fact. He directs the 
history of the world, and presides among the nations. 
He is the prince of all the kings of the earth. He 
wields the forces of nature, He directs the march of 
providence, He is Lord of the unseen worlds, and holds 
the keys of death and the grave. ‘The government 


is upon His shoulders,’ and upon Him hangs ‘all the 


glory of His Father’s house.’ Angels served Him in 
His lowliness, and strengthened Him in His agony 
they watched His grave, and when He ascended on 


high, the multitudes of the heavenly hosts, even 
- thousands of angels, were the chariot of the conquer- 
ing Lord. Angels are His servants now, and all do 
: worship Him. He holdeth the stars in His right hand, 
and all creatures gather obedient round His throne. 


His voice is law, His will is power. He says to this 
one ‘Go, and he goeth; He rebukes winds and seas, 
diseases and devils, and they obey; to all He says, 
‘Do this,’ and they do it. He speaks, and it is done. 
‘On His head are many crowns.’ Thou art the King 
of Glory, O Christ—and, seeing Jesus, we see man 


_ crowned with glory and honour. 


III. Finally, then, look forward. 

Though it be only too true that the vision seems to 
tarry, and that weary centuries roll on, and bring us 
but so little nearer its accomplishment; though the 
fair promise, at which the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy, seems to have 
faded away; though the hope of the psalmist is yet 
unfulfilled; though the strain of a yet higher mood, 
proclaiming peace on earth, which later shepherds of 
Bethlehem heard from amid the silent stars, has died 
away, and the war shout lives on; still, in the strength 
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which flows from seeing Jesus exalted, we can look 
for a certain future, wherein men shall be all that 
God proposed, and all that their Saviour is. Rolling 
elouds hide the full view, but through them gleams 
the lustrous walls of the city which hath the founda- 
tions. We look forward, and we see men sharing in 
Christ’s glory, and gathered together round His throne. 

Christ is the measure of man’s capacities. He is the 
true pattern of human nature. Christ is the prophecy 
and pledge of man’s dominion. From Christ comes 
the power by which the prophecy is fulfilied, and the 
pattern reproduced in all who love Him. Whosoever 
is joined to Him receives into his soul that spirit of life 
in Christ which unfolds and grows according to its 
own law, and has for its issue and last result the entire 
conformity between the believing soul and the Saviour 
by whom it lives. It were a poor consolation to point 
to Christ and say, ‘Look what man has become and 
may become,’ unless we could also say, ‘A real and 
living oneness exists between Him and all who cleave 
to Him, so that their characters are changed, their 
natures cleansed, their future altered, their immortal 
beauty secured.’ He is more than pattern, He is power; 
more than specimen, He is source; more than example, 
He is redeemer. He has been made in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, that we may be in the likeness of His body 
of glory. He has been made ‘sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in Him.’ His exalta- 
tion, if it were ever so much a fact, and ever so firmly 
believed, yields no basis for hope as to any beyond 
Himself, but on one supposition. To see man exalted 
and his glory ensured in Christ's, the glory of Christ 
must be connected, as is done in our text, with His 
tasting death for every man. When I know that He 
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has died for me, and for all my brethren who sit in 
darkness, and hear each other groan as the poison 
shoots through their veins, then I can feel that, as He 
has been in the likeness of our death, we shall also 
be in the likeness of His resurrection. Brethren, the 
Cross, and the Cross alone, certifies our participation 
in the Crown. Unless Jesus Christ have and exercise 
that wondrous power of delivering from sin and self, 
and of quickening to a new life, which He exercises 
only as Sacrifice and Saviour, there were nothing 


_ which were more irrelevant to the hopes of man’s 


future than the story of His purity and of His 
dominion. What were all that to men writhing with 
evil? What hope for single souls or for the world in 
the knowledge that He was good, or in the belief that 
He had gone up on high? If that were all, what would 
it all matter? The lack-lustre eyes that have grown 
wan with waiting will have no light of hope kindled 
in them by such a gospel as that. But bid them look, 
languid and weary as they are, to Him who is lifted up, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish— 
that vision will give to the still loftier sight of Christ 
on the throne its true meaning, as not a barren triumph 
for Himself alone, but as victory for us—yea, our victory 
in Him. If we can say, ‘God, who is rich in mercy for 
His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we 


were dead in sins, hath quickened us together,’ then 


we can add, ‘and hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Jesus Christ.’ 

And what wonderful hopes, dimly discerned indeed, 
but firmly founded, we have a right to cherish, if what 
we see in Jesus we may predict for His brethren! We 


‘shall be like Him in all these points to which we have 


already referred. We, too, shall have a corporeal man- 
P 
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too, shall be invested with all the unknown pre- 
rogatives which are summed up in that last promise 
of His, beyond which nothing more glorious can be 
conceived, ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit 
with Me on My throne.’ Then the ancient word will 
be fulfilled in manner beyond our dreams, ‘Thou hast 
put all things under his feet. Who can tell what 
accessions of power, what new faculties, what new 
relations to an external universe, what new capacity 
of impressing a holy will upon all things, what new 
capability of receiving from all things their most 


hood transfigured and glorified. We, too, shall have 
perfect union and communion with the Father. We, 


secret messages concerning God their Maker, may be © 


involved in such words? We see darkly. The hopes 


for the future lie around us as flowers in some fair 


garden where we walk in the night, their petals closed 
and their leaves asleep, but here and there a whiter 
bloom gleams out, and sweet, faint odours from unseen 
sources steal through the dewy darkness. We can 
understand but little of what this majestic promise of 
sovereign manhood may mean. But the fragrance, if 
not the sight, of that gorgeous blossom is wafted to us. 
We know that ‘the upright shall have dominion in the 
morning. We know that to His servants authority 
over ten cities will be given. We know that we shall 
be ‘kings and priests to God.’ The fact we know, the 
contents of the fact we wait to prove. ‘It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’ Enough that we shall 
reign ‘with Him, and that in the kingdom of the 
heavens dominion means service, and the least is the 
greatest. 

We, too, shall be exalted above all creatures—far 
above all principality and power, even as Christ is 
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Lord of angels. What that may include, we can but 
dimly surmise. Nearness to God, knowledge of His 
heart and will, likeness to Christ, determine superi- 
ority among pure and spiritual beings. And Scripture, 
in many a hint and half-veiled promise, bids us believe 
that men who have been redeemed from their sins 
by the blood of Christ, and have made experience of 
departure and restoration, are set to be the exponents 
of a deeper knowledge of God to powers in heavenly 
places, and, standing nearest the throne, become the 
chorus leaders of new praises from lofty beings who 
have ever praised Him on immortal harps. They who 
know sin, who remember sorrow, who learned God 
by the Cross of Christ, and have proved His forgiving 
and sanctifying grace, must needs have a more won- 
drous knowledge, and be knit to Him by a tenderer 
bond than the elder brethren who never transgressed 
His commandments. The youngest brother of the 
king is nearer to him than the oldest servant who 
stands before his face. Our brother is Lord of all, and 
His dominion is ours. 

But we can speak little, definitely, about such 
matters. It is enough for the servant that he be 
as his Lord. This confidence, which ean be certain, 
though it be not accurate, should satisfy our minds 
without curious detail, and should quiet our hearts 
however they be tempted to cast it away. Many 
enemies whisper to us doubts. The devil tempted first 
to sin by insinuating the question, ‘Shall ye surely 
die?’ The devil often tempts now to sin by insinuat- 
ing exactly the opposite doubt, ‘Can it be that you 
will live?’ It seems to us often incredible that such 
hopes of immortal life should be true about such poor 
creatures, such wretched failures, as we feel ourselves 
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to be. It seems often incredible that they should have 
any connection with men such as we see them on the 
average to be. We are tempted, too, in these days, to 
think that our psalm belongs to an exploded school of 
thought, to a simple astronomy which made the earth 
the centre of the universe, and conceived of moon and 
stars as tiny spangles on the hem of light’s garment. 
Weare told that science lights us to other conclusions 
as to man’s place in creation than such as David 
cherished. No doubt it does as to man physically con- 
sidered. But the answer to my own evil conscience, 
to the sad inferences from man’s past and present, to 
the conclusions which are illegitimately sought to be 
extended from man’s material place in a material 
universe to man’s spiritual place as an immortal and 
moral being, lies in that twofold sight which we have — 
been regarding—Christ on the cross the measure of 
man’s worth in the eyes of God, and of man’s place in 
the creation; Christ on the throne the prophecy of 
man’s dignity, and of his most sure dominion. 

When bordering on despair at the sight of so much 
going wrong, so much ignorance, sorrow, and vice, so 
many darkened understandings and broken hearts, 
such wide tracts of savagery and godlessness, I can look 
up to Jesus, and can see far, far away—the furthest 
thing on the horizon—like some nebula, faint, it is true, — 
and low down, but flickering with true starry light— 
the wondrous vision of many souls brought into glory, 
even a world redeemed. 

When conscious of personal imperfection and much 
sin, no thought will bring peace nor kindle hope but 
this, that Christ has died to bring me to God, and lives 
to bring metoglory. Then, dear brethren, ‘behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
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Behold Jesus entered within the veil for us. Look 
away from the imperfect men, the partial teachers, the 
incomplete saints, the powerless helpers around you, 
to Him, the righteous, the wise, the strong. Look at 
no man any more, as the hope for yourself, as the 
pattern for your life, save Jesus only. The gaze will 
feed your triumphant hope, and will make that hope 
@ partial reality. Here you will be visited by God, 
here you will in some degree have all things for yours, 
if you are Christ’s. Here, from far beneath, look up 
through the heavens to Him who is ‘made higher than’ 
them all. And hereafter, from the supreme height and 
pinnacle of the throne of Christ, we shall look down on 
sun, moon, and stars that once shone so far above us; 
and conscious that His grace has raised us up on high, 
and put all things under our feet, shall exclaim with 
yet deeper thankfulness and more reverent wonder: 
‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man, that Thou visitest him?’ 


CHRIST’S PERFECTING BY SUFFERING 


“It became Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.’—HEn. ii. 10. 


It does not ‘become’ us to be hasty or confident in 
determining what ‘becomes’ God. We had need to 
know the divine nature more perfectly, and the bear- 
ings of His actions more comprehensively and clearly 
than we do, before it can be safe to reject anything on 
the ground that it is unworthy of the divine nature. 
Perhaps we have not quite got to the bottom of the 
bottomless; perhaps men’s conceptions do not pre- 
cisely constitute the standard to which God is bound 
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to conform. It is unsafe to pronounce that a given 
thing is unworthy of Him. It is much safer to pro- 
nounce that a given thing is worthy of Him. 

And that is what the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews does here, venturing upon ground on which 
the New Testament seldom enters, viz., the vindication 
of the doctrine of a suffering Christ, on the ground of 
its being congruous with the divine nature that He 
should suffer. Especially would such a thought be 
appropriate and telling to the audience to whom it 
was originally addressed. ‘We preach Christ crucified, 
to the Jews a stumbling-block,’ says Paul. And that 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah was the thing that 
stood in the way of the Jewish reception of the gospel, 
more perhaps than anything besides. So here we have — 
the writer turning the tables upon the people, who 
might oppose it, on the ground of that discord and 
incongruity, and asserting that the whole of the suffer- — 
ings of Jesus Christ do entirely harmonise with, are 
worthy of, and ‘become’ the supreme and absolute 
sovereignty of the God ‘for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things.’ 

There are three points, then, to which I desire to 
turn. There is first, the great sweep of the divine 
purpose. There is, secondly, the apparently paradoxi- 
cal method of effecting it; and there is, finally, the 
assertion of the entire congruity between that method — 
and the divine nature. 

I. First of all, then, regard for a few moments the 
great sweep of the divine action in the gift of Christ 
as it is set forth here. 

It is ‘ bringing many sons unto glory,’ wherein there 
lies, of course, a metaphor of a great filial procession, — 
being led on through all changes of this lower life, 
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steadily upwards into the possession of what is here 
called ‘glory. The same metaphor colours the other 


_ expression of our text, ‘the Captain of our salvation.’ 
_ For the word translated ‘Captain,’ which only occurs 


some four times in Scripture, literally means one who 
leads, or begins any course or thing; and hence comes 
to mean a commander, or a prince, as it is twice trans- 
lated; and then again, with a very easy transition 
from the notion of leading to that of origination, it 
comes to mean ‘cause’ or ‘author, as it is once trans- 
lated. The conception of ‘author’ is the dominant one 
here, but it is also coloured by the prolongation of the 
metaphor in the previous clause. This great proces- 
sion of sons up into glory, which is the object and 
aim of God’s work, is all under the leadership of Him 
who is the Captain, the foremost, the Originator, and, 
in a profound sense, the Cause, of their salvation. 

So, then, we have before us the thought that God 
brings, and yet Christ leads, and God’s bringing is 
effected through Christ’s leadership. Then we have 
other thoughts, upon which time will not allow me to 
dwell. Let me just indicate them to you for your.own 
expansion. 

Look at the extent of the divine act. ‘Many’ is 
used not in contrast to ‘all,’ as if there was proclaimed 
here a restricted application of Christ’s work in the 
divine idea; but ‘many’ is in opposition to ‘few, or, 
perhaps, in opposition to the One. There is One 
Leader, and there is an indefinite number of followers. 
The connotation of the word ‘many’ is the idea of un- 
counted number. This great procession, with its long 
and interminable files, sweeps onward under the guid- 
ance of the one Captain. So wide as to be universal 
is the sweep of God’s purpose to bring the ‘many,’ a 
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‘multitude that no man can number,’ into the posses- 
sion of His glory. 

Then, note, the relationship which the members of 
that great company possess. The many are being 
brought as ‘sons’; under the leadership of the one 
Son. That opens out into the broad thought that the 
loftiest conception of God's end in redemption is the 
making the ‘many’ like the One, and the investing of 
them all with every privilege and dignity which 
belongs to their Leader. 

Then note, further, the end of the march. This great 
company stretching numberless away beyond the 
range of vision, and all exalted into the dignity of 
sons, is steadfastly pressing onwards to the aim of 
fulfilling that divine ideal of humanity, long since 
spoken in the psalm, which in its exuberant promises 
sounds liker irony than hope. ‘Thou crownest Him 
with glory and honour.’ They are not only steadily 
marching onwards to the realisation of that divine 
ideal, but also to the participation of the glory of the 
Captain who is the ‘brightness of the Father’s glory,’ 
as well as ‘the express image of His person.’ Soagain, 
the underlying thought is the identity, as in fate here, 
so in destiny hereafter, of the army with its Leader. 
He is the Son, and the divine purpose is to make the 
‘many’ partakers of HisSonship. Heis the realisation 
of the divine ideal. We see not yet all things put 
under man, but we see Jesus, and so we know that the 
ancient hope is not the baseless fabric of a vision, nor 
a dream which will pass when we awake to the reali- 
ties, but is to be fulfilled in every one, down to the 
humblest private in that great army, all of whom shall 
partake in their measure and degree in the glory of 
the Lord. 
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This, then, being the purpose,—the leading up out of 


_ the world into the glory, of a great company of sons 


who are conformed to the image of the Son—we attain 


the point from which we may judge of the adaptation 


of the means to the end. We cannot tell whether 
a thing is congruous with the nature of the doer of it 
till we know what the doer intended by the act. In- 
adequate conceptions of God’s purpose in Christ’s 
mission are sure to lead, as they always have led, 
to inadequate conceptions of the means to be adopted, 
and doubts of their congruity with the divine nature. 
If Christ’s mission is only meant to reveal to us a little 
more clearly truth concerning God and man, if He is 
only meant to stand before us as the ideal of conduct, 
and the pattern for our imitation, then there is no 
need for a Cross, which adds nothing to these; but if 
He has come to redeem, if He has come to turn slaves 
into sons, if He has come to lift men up from the mud 
and earthliness of their low and sensuous careers, and 
to set them upon the path that will lead them to share 
in the glory of God, then there is something more 
needed than would be adequate for the work of a 


' Teacher howsoever wise, or than would be required for 


the work of an Example however beautiful and fair. 
The Cross is surplusage if Christ be a prophet only; it 
is surplusage and an incongruity if Christ be simply 
the foremost of the pure natures that have walked the 
earth, and shown the beauty of goodness. But if 
Christ has come to make men sons of God, by participa- 


_ tion of His sonship, and to blanch and irradiate their 


blackness by the reflection and impartation of His own 
flashing glory, then it ‘became Him, in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings.’ 
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II. That leads me to the next point that is here, viz., 
the paradox of the method adopted to carry out this 
divine purpose. 

Of course, I do not need to explain, I suppose, that 
the ‘perfecting through sufferings, which is here de- 
clared to take effect upon our Lord, does not mean the 
addition of anything to, or the purging away of any- 
thing from, His moral nature. You and I are refined 
by suffering, which purges out our dross, if we take it 
rightly. You and I are ennobled by suffering, which 
adds to us, if we rightly accept it, that which without 
it we could never possess. But Christ's perfecting is 
not the perfecting of His moral character, but the 
completion of His equipment for His work of being the 
Captain of our salvation. That is to say, He Himself, 
though He learned obedience by the things that He 
suffered, was morally perfect, ere yet one shadow of 
pain or conflict had passed across the calm depths of 
His purespirit. But He was not ready for His function 
of Leader and Originator of our salvation until He had 
passed through the sufferings of life and the agonies of 
death. Thus the whole sweep of Christ’s sufferings, 
both those which preceded the Cross, and especially 
the Cross itself, are included in the general expression 
of my text; and these equipped Him for His work. 

So we learn this lesson, the Captain who comes to 
make the soldiers like Himself can only accomplish 
His purpose by becoming like the soldiers. The neces- 
sity for our Lord's sufferings is mainly based in the 
text here upon the simple principle that He who is to 
deliver men must bea Man. The leader must have no 
exemption from the hardships of the company. If He 
is to be a leader, He and we must go by the same road. 
He must tramp along all the weary path that we have 
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to tread. He must experience all the conflicts and 
difficulties that we have to experience. He cannot lift 
us up into a share of His glory unless He stoops to the 
companionship of our grief. No man upon a higher 
level can raise one on a lower, except on condition of 
Himself going down, with His hand at any rate, to the 
level from which He would lift. And no Christ will be 
able to accomplish the Father's design, except a Christ 
that knows the fellowship of our sufferings, and is 
made conformable unto our death. Therefore because 
‘He took not hold to help angels, but the seed of 
Abraham, it behoved Him to be made in all things like 
unto His brethren.’ And when the soldiers are weary 
on the march, footsore and tired, they bethink them- 
selves ‘Headquarters were here yesterday.’ 


‘We can go through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before.’ 


And where He has stretched Himself on the cold 
ground and bivouacked, we need not be ashamed or 
afraid to lie down. The Captain of our salvation has 
gone through and shared all our hardships, and plodded 
with bleeding feet over every inch of the ground over 
which He would lead us. 

Again, we learn the necessity of His suffering in 
order to Hissympathy. Before He suffers, He has the 
pity of a God; after He suffers He has learnt the 
compassion of a man. And though in the fight the 
general seems to have gone up the hill, and left the 
army to struggle in the plain, He has gone like Moses 
to the mount to lift all-powerful hands of intercession, 
and bearing in His heart tender compassion, a fellow- 
feeling of our pains. No Christ is worth anything to 
me, suffering and bleeding and agonising here, unless 
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He be a Christ of whom I know that His heart is full 
sympathy because Himself has felt the same, and tha 
He has learnt to run to the help of the miserab. 
because He Himself is not ignorant of misfortune. 

Then we learn, further, the necessity of the Captain's 
suffering in order to emancipate us from the dominion 
of the evil that He bears. No doctrine of identification 
with our common infirmities, or sympathy in regard of 
our daily trials is adequate to explain, or to reach to 
the depths of this paradox of a crucified Commander. 
We need another thought than that, and it lies in this. 
‘He Himself bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree. The necessity for knowing all our condition and 
sharing it was not the only necessity that brought 
Christ to suffer and to die. But upon Him was 
gathered the whole mass and blackness of human sin, 
and in His separation from the Father, and in the out- 
ward fact of death, He bare our miseries, and by His 
stripes we were healed. No Christ is enough for me 
sinner except a Christ whose Cross takes away the 
burden and the penalty of my transgression. And 
thus ‘it became Him to make the Captain of salvation 
perfect through suffering,’ else the design of m 
men His sons and sharers of His glory could never 
come to pass. 

III. Therefore, lastly, mark the harmony between 
the loftiest conception of the divine character an 
nature and these sufferings of Jesus. 

The writer dwells upon two aspects of God's relation 
to the universe. ‘It became Him for whom are 
things, and by or through whom are all things, 
That is to say, the sufferings and death of the 
Christ, in whom is God manifest in the flesh, 
worthy of that lofty nature to the praise and glory 
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which all things contribute. The Cross is the highest 


_ manifestation of the divine nature. The paradox re- 
‘mains that a dying man should more worthily set 


forth the deep heart of God, and should therefore more 
completely realise the divine purpose that all things 


should be for His glory, than all besides can do. 


Creation witnesses of Him, providence witnesses 
of Him, these marvellous spirits of ours proclaim 
His praise, but the deep heart of God, like some 
rich fruit, if I may so say, is cleft open by the 
Cross, and all its treasures laid bare, as they are dis- 
played nowhere besides. So the purpose—which may 
be so stated as to be only Almighty selfishness, but 
which is really the expression of Almighty love—the 
purpose of God that all creation should redound to His 
honour, and be ‘for Him,’ reaches its end through the 
suffering of Jesus Christ, and in Him, and in His death 
God is glorified. ‘It became Him, for whom are all 
things, to perfect through suffering the Captain of our 
salvation.’ 

Another aspect, closely connected with this, lies in 
that other clause. Christ’s sufferings and death are 
congruous with that Almighty power by which the 
Universe has sprung into being and is sustained. His 
creative agency is not the highest exhibition of His 
power. Creation is effected by a word. The bare 
utterance of the divine will was all that was needed to 
make the heavens and the earth, and ‘to preserve the 
stars from wrong.’ But the bare utterance of will is 
not enough here. If men are to be brought to glory, 
they cannot be brought by the mere desire of God to 
bring them, or by the mere utterance of His will that 
they should be brought. This work needs a process, 
needs that something should bedone. This work needs 
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the humiliation, the suffering, the death, resurrection, 
ascension, and session at the right hand of God, of the 
Captain of our salvation and the Prince of our life. 
So though by Him are all things, if we would kno 
the full sweep and Omnipotence of His power, 
points us away from creation, and its ineffectual fire 
that pale before this brighter Light in which His 
whole self is embodied, and says, ‘There, that is the 
arm of the Lord made bare in the sight of all the 
nations. Omnipotence has made the world, the Cross: 
has redeemed it. From that Cross there come the 
loftiest conceptions of Him for whom all things are, 
but for whom men are not, unless the Cross has won 
them; by whom are all things, but by whom men are, 
through more wondrous exercise of divine power, 
when they are redeemed by the precious blood, tha 
when they were made by the creative fiat. 
Therefore, brethren, listen to God saying, ‘I -have set 
Him for a witness to the people, for a Leader and a 
Commander to the people,’ and see to it that you en- 
list in this Captain’s army, and follow His banners and 
trust in His Cross, that your sufferings may be His, and 
the merit of His may be yours, and that in His sonship 
you may be sons, and the flashings of His glory may 
change your earthliness from glory to glory, into the 
image of the Son, made perfect through suffering and 
crowned with glory and honour, which He parts among 
all His soldiers. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRIST 


*, ,. He is not ashamed to call them brethren, 12. Saying, I will declare Thy 
name unto My brethren, in the midst of the church will 1 sing praise unto Thee. 
13. And again, I will put My trust in Him. And again, Behold I and the children 
which God hath given Me.’—HEs, ii, 11-13. 


Not ashamed to call them brethren. Why should 
He be? It is no condescension to acknowledge the 
fact of brotherhood, any more than it is humility to 
be born. And yet there is One who had to empty and 
humble Himself in becoming man; and for whom to 
call men His brethren is a depth of unimaginable con- 
descension. We would say that a prince was not 
ashamed to call his subjects his friends, and to eat 
and drink with them, but we should not say it of a 
subject. This word ‘ashamed’ is meaningless in the 
present connection unless there underlies it the lofty 
conception of Christ’s person which is enfolded in the 
first chapter of this epistle. If He be, and only if 
He is, the ‘brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of His person,’ is it condescension in 
Him to enrol Himself amongst our fraternity. 

The writer selects three Old Testament passages 
which he thinks exhibit in prophetic outline the 
Messiah as claiming brotherhood with men. If the 
writer had known the gospels, he could have found 
other words that would have been even more weighty, 
such as ‘Behold My mother and My brethren’; but 
probably he was ignorant of them; or possibly, writing 
to Jews, he may have felt that to use their own 
manner of exposition was the best way of reaching 
them. 

It would lead us into discussions altogether unsuited 


to the pulpit to examine the relevance of these three 
239 
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prophetic quotations. My object is a different one. 
The three citations from the Old Testament, which 
are adduced in my text as proofs that the Messiah 
identifies Himself with His brethren, deal with three 
different aspects of our Lord’s manhood; and if we 
take them altogether, they afford, if not a complete, 
yet a very comprehensive answer to the question why 
God became man. It is from that point of view that I 
desire to consider them here. 

There are, then, three points here; (1) Christ's as- 
sumption of manhood in order to show God to men © 
(2) Christ’s assumption of manhood in order to show 
the pattern of a godly life to men; and (3) Christ's 
assumption of manhood in order to bring men into the 
family of sons. 

I. First, then, here we have the declaration or mani- 
festation of God as the great object of Christ’s brother- 
hood with us, ‘Saying, I will declare Thy name unto 
My brethren.’ 

Where do these words come from? They come from > 
that psalm, the first words of which rang out from His 
lips amidst the darkness of eclipse upon the Cross, 
‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ The 
psalm, springing directly from the heart of David, and 
expressing to his consciousness, I suppose, solely his 
own feelings in the midst of his own trials and 
humiliations, has yet been so moulded into language a 
world too wide for the writer’s sorrows, and so cor- 
responding in minute and singular details, with the 
historical facts of Christ’s passion and death, that 
we cannot fail to perceive shimmering through the 
words of the earthly King who won His throne 
through persecutions and trials, the august figure of 
the loftier and true King, of whom the sovereign of 
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Israel was, ex-officio, a type and a prophecy. Just as 
David felt that he, as monarch, must be the brother of 
his subjects, and that the meaning of his reign and 
of his deliverance was the declaration of the name 
of God to his brethren, so our King can only be King 
if He be brother; and the inmost purpose of His 
brotherhood and of His monarchy is that He may 
manifest to men the name of the Father. 

What is that‘name’? The syllables by which men 
call Him? Surely not. But the name of the Lord is 
the manifest character of God; and therefore the only 
possible way of declaring Him is not by words but 
by acts. A person can only be revealed by a person. 
God can only be shown to men by alife. Words will 
never do it; they may represent men’s thinkings, but 
they never can certify God’s fact. Words will never 
do it, they may suggest hopes, fears, peradventures; 
but unless we have a living Person whose deeds on 
the plain level of human history, and in this solid 
world of ours, are the manifestation of God, our 
thoughts of Him will neither be solid with certainty 
nor sweet with comfort. It must be a human life 
which is more than a human life, but yet is thoroughly 
and altogether man, that to men can manifest God. 
Our highest conceptions of the divine nature must be 
in the form of man. Between the little sphere of the 
dewdrop and the great sphere of the sun that is re- 
flected prismatically in it, there is absolute identity in 
the laws that shape their round. So limited humanity 
has such an analogy with unlimited divinity as that, 
in the mirror of manhood, the brilliancy and ineffable 
brightness of the Godhead can be manifested. That 
life, the life of Jestis Christ, is the making visible for 
men of the glory of the invisible God. 
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And what is the substance of the declaration ? Men | 
point us to His miracles, to the omniscience, to the 
power, to the other attributes of majesty, unlike to, and 
contradictory, of the attributes of finite humanity, and — 
they say that these are the glory of God. Notso! That 
is a vulgar conception: high above all such as these 
towers the moral perfectness which is manifested in 
the purity of Jesus Christ. But when we have passed 
through what I may call the physical attributes re- 
vealed in the miracles which are the outer court, and 
the moral attributes of righteousness and stainless- 
ness, which are the holy place, there is yet a veil to 
be lifted, and an inner sanctuary; and in it, there is 
nothing but a Mercy-seat, and a Shekinah above it. 
Which, being translated into plain English, is just 
this, the new thing in Christ’s declaration of the name 
of the Father is the love of God therein manifested. 
Other means of knowing Him give us fragmentary 
syllables of His name, and men do with the witness 
of nature, and the ambiguous witness of history, and 
the witness of our own intuitions, what antiquarians 
do with the broken, inscribed blocks which they find in 
ruins, piece them together, and try to make a sentence 
out of them. But the whole name is in Christ. God 
‘who hath spoken in divers manners’ elsewhere, hath — 
spoken the whole syllables of His manifest character 
in HisSon. And this is the shining apex of all; the 
last utterances of Scripture, the culmination of all the 
long procession of self-manifestation—‘God is love.’ 
You can only learn that when you look on your 
brother Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Dear brethren, more and moreis it becoming certain, 
as the tendencies of modern thought unfold them- 
selves, that we are brought to this fork in the road— 
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Christ or nothing! Either God manifest in Him, or 


no manifestation of God at all. Theism or Deism has 


- not substance enough to sustain the assaults of the 


modern scientific spirit. Unless ‘the only begotten 
Son which is in the bosom of the Father He hath de- 
clared Him,’ no man hath seen God at any time, or can 
see Him. It is Christ or darkness. Hither the Father 
revealed in Him, or a God spelled with a little ‘g,’ 
who is an unverifiable and unnecessary hypothesis, or 
‘a stream of tendency not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness’; or a vague somewhat concerning 
whom we only know that He cannot be known. The 
cultivated mind of England has to make its choice 
this day between these two. And when we come back 
to Christ, declaring the name of the Father unto His 
brethren, the nebulous, doleful grey that veiled the 
sky disappears, and we feel the sun again, and regain 
a God whom we can love because He has an ear and a 
heart and a hand; a God of whom we can be sure, a 
God concerning whom we have not to say ‘I think’; 
‘I hope’; ‘I fear’; ‘perhaps’; but a God whom we can 
know, and ‘to know whom is life eternal.’ 

II. So much, then, for the first of the thoughts here. 
Secondly, we have Christ’s brotherhood represented as 
intended to show to men the pattern of the religious 
life. ‘I will put my trust in Him.’ 

These words came probably from the eighth chapter 
of the book of Isaiah, where the prophet, like the king 
in the former narrative, speaking altogether his own 
feelings, and with no consciousness of any prophetic or 
typical reference, expresses his personal dependence 
upon God. Our writer sees in Isaiah, as the chief of 
the prophetic order, which order in its totality was a 
prophecy or type of Jesus Christ, a dim shadow of 
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Jesus, in so far as the prophet, though filled with the 
consciousness of a divine inspiration, and knowing : 
that he stood before his brethren to make known to 
them the name of God, did not yet thereby feel himself — 
absolved from the necessity of personal dependence and — 
reliance on Him. And, says our writer, as it was with 
that foremost of the prophets, so is it with Him who is 
the Prophet by eminence. He, too,in Hismanhood and 
in His office of declaring the name of the Father, feels 
that for Him personally there must be the same faith 
in God which others exercise. 

Now that is the point to which I want to turn fora 
moment. Jesus Christis the object of our faith. Yes! 
but Jesus Christ is the example of our faith too. You 
orthodox people, who believe in the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour, are far too much afraid of fronting 
such thoughts as this. They are not so familiar to us as 
they ought to be. We do not believe in His thorough 
manhood, some of us, nor in His real divinity, but ina 
strange amalgam of the two, each destroying, to a 
certain extent, the quality of the other. And so the 
men who do know their own mind, and who know His 
simple manhood, will make wild work of the beliefs 
of some of those who call themselves orthodox 
believers. 

A perfect manhood must needs be a dependent man- 
hood. A reasonable creature who does not live by 
faith is either God or devil: Jesus Christ's perfect 
manhood, sinless, stainless, did not absolve Him from, — 
but obliged Him to, a life of continual dependence upon 
God; His divinity did not, in the smallest measure, 
interfere with the reality of the faith which, as man, 
He exercised, and which was the same in kind as 
ours. 
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His perfect manhood modifies and perfects His faith. 
In Him dependence had no relation to a consciousness 
of sinfulness, as it must have in us, but in Him it had 
relation to a consciousness of need of a continual 
derivation of life and power from the Father; His 
faith being the faith of a perfect manhood, was a 
perfect faith. Our hands tremble as they hold the 


_ telescope that looks into the far-off unseen. His hand 


was steady. Our faith wavers and is interrupted, an 
intermittent fountain. His was a perennial flow. His 
perfect faith issued in perfect results in His life; in a 
perfect obedience, ‘I do always the things that please 
Him, and in a perfect communion. Like two metal 
plates of which the surfaces are so true that when you 
bring theminto contact they adhere, that perfect nature 
of Jesus Christ’s, by the exercise of its perfect faith, 
clung in unbroken fellowship to the Father—‘ He hath 
not left me alone, because I do always the things that 
please Him.’ 

And thus, dear brethren, our brother does not stand 
above us only to show us God, but comes down amongst 
us to show us men. Out of His example of faith we 
may take both shame and encouragement—shame 
when we consider the awful disparity between our 
wavering and His fixed faith; encouragement when in 
Him we see what humanity has in it to become, and 
what by the path of faith it may become. The staff 
that He leaned on He has bequeathed to us. The 
shield that He carried in the conflict in the wilderness, 
when He said, ‘ Man doth not live by bread alone, but 
by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,’ and which He bore undinted by all the fiery darts 
through His earthly course, He has bequeathed to us 
His followers. The Captain, the Emperor, was once in 
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the arena, and there He struggled. He, the Captain of 
the faith, the Leader of the hosts of believers, con- 
quered because He said ‘I will put my trust in Him’; 
and He has left us the same weapon for ours, that we, 
too, may conquer. ‘This is the victory that overcometh — 
the world, even our faith.’ 

III. Lastly, we have our Lord’s manhood represented 
here as the means by which He brings us into a family 
of sons. ‘And again, behold, I and the children which 
God hath given Me.’ 

These words come from theimmediate neighbourhood ~ 
of the last quotation. In their original application the 
prophet regards his own family, and the little knot of © 
disciples who had been drawn to him, as being associ- 
ated with him in his prophetic office, set for ‘signs and 
wonders, and the salt of the nation, which without 
them was rotting to dissolution. So our writer sees in 
the prophet’s humility, which associates in his office, 
and admits to its prerogatives, the children to whom he 
had given natural life, and the little ones who through ~ 
him had received spiritual life, the dim foreshadowing 
of that great Saviour who by His becoming our 
Brother, makes us God’s children. 

For it is to be noticed that the unity referred to in 
the word ‘children,’ in this last quotation, does not — 
apply to the same sphereas the unity referred to in the - 
former word ‘brethren.’ ‘Brethren’ referred to the 
kindred which consisted of the common possession of 
humanity; ‘children’ refers to the kindred, consisting 
in the common possession of spiritual life. Thus, in 
this last quotation of our text we have presented the 
other side of Christ’s Incarnation and its effects. Here 
we have to deal, not so much with His becoming like 
us, as with our becoming like Him. 
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The words open out into thoughts which I can only 
specify without attempting to enlarge upon them. 
Jesus Christ has become our Brother, that from Him 
we may each of us draw a life, stored in Him, though 
having its source in God, which will make us His 
brethren, and God’s children. The central blessing of 
the gospel is the communication to every trustful 
heart of an actual divine life which comes from Christ. 
Do not be satisfied with any more superficial conception 
of what God gives us in His Son than this, that He gives 
us a spark of Himself, that He comes into us through 
Christ, and bestows upon our deadness a real, mystical, 
spiritual life, which will unfold itself in forms worthy 
of its kindred, and like unto its source. 

For that gift of the life there is more than Incarna- 
tion needed. There is Crucifixion needed. The death of 
Death by death gives Death his death; and then, and 
then only, can He give us who were dead His life. 
The box must be broken, though it be alabaster very 
precious, that through its lustrous surface there may 
shine lambent the light of the indwelling spirit; 
the body must be broken, that the house may be 
filled with the odour of the ointment. Christ dies and 
life escapes from Him as it were, and passes into the 
world. 

That life is a life of sonship. The children are God’s 
children, being Christ’s brethren. They are brought 
into a new unity; and the one foundation of true 
brotherhood amongst men is the common possession of 
a@ common relation to the One Divine Father. 

And that life which leads thus to sonship leads 
likewise to a marvellous participation in the offices, 
functions and relations of the Christ who bestows it. 
Just as the prophet gathered his children and disciples 
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into a family, and gave them to partake in his pro- 
phetic office, in his relation to God, and to the world, so 
Christ gathers us into oneness with Himself; having 
become like us, He makes us like Him and invests us 
with a similar relationship to the Father. Being the 
Son, He gives us the adoption of sons, and lays upon 
our shoulders the responsibilities and the honours of © 
a similar relation to the world, making us kindled 
‘lights’ derived from Himself the fontal source, 
making us, in our measure and degree, sons of God 
and Messiahs for the world. 
This oneness of life—which thus leads to a participa- 
tion in sonship, an identity of function, and of interest 
—remains for ever. If we love and trust Christ, He 
will never leave us until He ‘ presents us faultless before 
the presence of His glory, with exceeding joy.’ 
So, dear friends, it all comes to this; there is one way 
to know God and only one. ‘He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.’ All else is darkness. There is 
one life, noble, pure, worthy of humanity, and only 
one: the life of trust in Christ, who is at once the 
object and pattern of our faith; and believing in whom 
we believe in the Father also. There is but one 
fountain of life opened in the graveyard of this world, 
and that is in the Son, drinking of whom there shall be 
in us a fountain springing up to life everlasting. 
There is but one way by which we can become sons of 
God, through the elder Brother, who grudges the 
prodigal neither the ring nor the feast, but Himself has 
provided them both. So listen to Him declaring the 
name; say, ‘I will put my trust in Him’; for you trust 
God when you have faith in Christ; and then be sure 
that He will give you of His own life; that He will 
invest you with the spirit of adoption and the standing 
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of sons, that He will keep His hand about you, and 
never lose you. ‘Them whom Thou hast given Me, I 
have kept,’ He will say at last, pointing to us; and 
there we shall stand, ‘no wanderer lost, a family in 
Heaven,’ whilst our brother presents us to His Father 
and ours, with the triumphant words—‘ Behold I and 
all the children whom Thou hast given Me.’ 


WHAT BEHOVED CHRIST 


*Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren.’ 
Hes. ii. 17. 


I BRING these words: ‘It behoved Him,’ into connec- 
tion with similar words in an earlier verse of the 
chapter, on which I was lately preaching: ‘It became 
Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.’ 

In the latter words the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
and His consequent perfecting for His work of Messiah 
are considered, in an aspect somewhat unusual with 
scripture writers, as being in accordance with the 
divine nature, and worthy of God. ‘He, by whom are 
all things,’ had no other way of effecting His highest 
purpose of redemption than through the sufferings of 
Jesus Christ. ‘He, for whom are all things,’ could win 
men to be for Him only through these sufferings. And 
so the paradox of the Cross was worthy of God and 
like Him. In my text the same series of historical 
facts, the life of Jesus Christ and His death, considered 
as a whole, are regarded not as worthy of God, but as 
that which ‘behoved’ Christ. ‘It behoved’ is stronger 
than ‘it became. The one phrase points to the con- 
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formity of the thing in question with God’s chara 
and nature; the other declares that the thing in ques- 
tion has in it a moral necessity or obligation, and that 
Christ's assimilation to His fellows, especially in all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, was laid upon Him as a neces- 
sity, in view of His purpose of redemption and the 
helping of His fellows. 

So then we have here, in the words which I have read, 
and in the context, three thoughts on which I touch 
now. First of all, the completeness of Christ's assimi- 
lation to us, especially in regard to suffering; second, 
Christ’s sufferings as necessary for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s design; and lastly and more especially, Christ's 
sufferings as indispensable for His priestly office. 

Now look at these three things briefly. 

I. Note, first of all, the emphasis of that expression, 
‘it behoved Him to be made in all things like unto His 
brethren.’ And observe that the ‘all things’ here, 
concerning which our Lord’s likeness to mankind is 
predicated, are not the ordinary properties of human 
nature, but emphatically and specifically man's sorrows. 

That will appear, I think, if you notice that my text 
is regarded as being a consequence of our Lord's incar- 
nation for the help of His fellows. ‘He laid not hold 
upon angels, but He laid hold upon the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore, ‘in all things it behoved Him 
to be made like unto His brethren.’ 

Now, if the likeness here be the possession of true 
manhood, then my text is mere tautology, and it would 
simply be saying, ‘He became a man, wherefore it 
behoved Him to become a man.’ The same conclusio 
is, I think, fairly to be deduced from the last words o 
our chapter, where the fact of His suffering bei 
tempted, is stated as His preparation to help, and 
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His qualification as a merciful and faithful High Priest. 
That is to say, the ‘all things’ of which our Lord became 
partaker like us His brethren, are here the whole mass 
—in all its variety of pressure and diversity of nause- 
ousness and bitterness—the whole mass of human 
sorrow which has ever made men’s hearts bleed and 
men’s eyes weep. Christ, in His single manhood, says 
the writer, gathered unto Himself every form of pain, 
of misery, of weariness, of burden, which can weigh 
upon and wear out a human spirit; and no single 
ingredient that ever made any man’s cup distasteful 
was left out, in that dreadful draught which He emptied 
to the dregs ere He passed the chalice to our lips, say- 
ing, ‘ Drink ye all of it.’ 

This is the great lesson and blessed thought of our 
text that no suffering soul, no harassed heart, no lonely 
life, has ever been able to say, ‘Ah! I have to bear 
this by myself, for Jesus Christ never knew anything 
like this.’ All the pain and sorrow of adverse circum- 
stances, that try some of us, He knows who had ‘not 
where to lay His head’; who was a poor man all His 
days, to whom the women had to minister of their 
charity, and who depended upon others for His sus- 
tenance in life, and for cerements, and a grave in death. 
The sorrows that belong to a physical frame over- 
wrought and crushed by excessive toil; the sorrows of 
weakness, of sickness, the pains of death—He under- 
stands them all. The sorrows that come from our 
relations to our fellows, whether they be the hopeless, 
quiet tears that fall for ever upon broken affections 
and lost loves, or whether they be the bitter griefs that 
come from unrequited affections and unappreciated 
aims, and benefits flung back, and hearts tortured by 
ingratitude—He knows them all. And the loftier and 
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less selfish, more impersonal, griefs that make so 
a portion of the weight and heaviness of the noblest 
spirits, they all cast their shadows across His pure soul, 
and the shadow was the deeper and the darker because 
of the very purity of the soul on which it fell. Purity 
is ever sad in the presence of foulness; and love is 
ever sorrowful when bowed with the burden of 
another's sorrow ; and both these sources of pain and 
grief, which diffuse their bitterness through the lives 
of the best men, weighed in all their gravity upon Him 
who felt the world’s sorrow and the world’s sin as a 
personal grief because His soul was perfectly unselfish, 
perfectly pure, perfectly united to God, and therefore 
perfectly clear-sighted. All the miseries of all men 
forced themselves into and filled Christ's heart. 
Dear brother! you and I have but a drop given to 
us; He drank the whole cup. Our natures are not 
capable of sorrow as varied, as deep, as poignant as 
the sorrow of Jesus Christ; but for each of us surely 
the assurance comes with some subtle power of con- 
solation and strength, ‘In all their afflictions He was 
afflicted’; and none of us can ever meet a sorrow with 
whose face Christ was not familiar, and which He 
Himself has not conquered for us. 
II. So that brings me to the next point suggested 
here, viz., our Lord’s varied, all-comprehensive sorrow 
was a necessity imposed upon Him by the purpose 
which He had in view. 
The context gives us that assertion in distinct lan- 
guage. Adopting the improved and accurate rendering 
of the Revised Version of the previous verse, we read, 
‘Verily not of angels doth He take hold, but He taketh 
hold of the seed of Abraham; wherefore in all thingsit 
behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren.’ 
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Now the word rendered here, ‘taketh hold,’ is.the 
same word which is employed in the narrative of a 
very striking incident in the gospels, where the Apostle 
Peter is ready to sink in the water; and Jesus Christ 
‘stretched forth His hand and caught him.’ And that 
story may serve as anillustration for us of the meaning 
of the writer here. Here we are all, the whole race of 
us, exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm, and 
ready to sink beneath the waters, and Jesus Christ 
stretches forth His strong, gentle hand and lays hold 
of our tremulous and feeble fingers, and keeps us up 
above the surges which else would overwhelm us, 

Now, says my text, no man can help another unless 
he stand by the side of, and on the level of, that other. 
‘He taketh hold, not of angels, but of the seed of 
Abraham’; and, therefore, He must have a hand like 
theirs, that can grasp theirs, and which theirs can 
grasp. Unless the Master had Himself been standing 
on the heaving surges, and Himself been subjected to 
the beating of the storm, He could not have revived and 
held up the sinking disciple. 

And so our Lord’s bitter suffering, diffused through 
life and concentrated on the Cross, was no mere neces- 
sary result of His humanity, was not simply borne 
because, being a Teacher, He must stand to His prin- 
ciples whatever befell Him because of them; but it 
was a direct result of the purpose He had in view, that 
purpose being our redemption. Therefore to say, ‘It 
behoved Him to be made in all things like unto His 
brethren, is but to declare that Christ’s sufferings were 
no matter of physical necessity, but a matter of moral 
obligation. He must indeed suffer. But why must 
He? ‘It behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren’; but why was it obligatory upon Him so to 
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take the bitter bread that we eat, and to drink 
water of tears that we drink? For one reason, and for 
one reason only, because He loved us and willed to 
save us. 

So I beseech you to feel that underlying the bitter 
necessity which my text speaks about there is the 
voluntary endurance of Jesus Christ. Ah! we do not 
think enough about the necessity, all through His life, 
for a continual repetition of the great act of self- 
surrender of which His incarnation was the first 
consequence. At the beginning of His earthly career 
He emptied Himself, out of love to us; and step by 
step, and moment by moment, all through His life, 
there was the continual repetition of the same act. 
Each one of His sufferings was the direct result of His 
will at the moment to perfect the work which He came 
to do. At any instant He might have abandoned it; 
and that He did not was solely owing to His perennial 
love. For His own determination to save and succour 
us was the one cord that bound this sacrifice to the 
horns of the altar. The Man Christ, at every moment 
of His life, gave Himself; and as each fresh billow of 
sorrow rolled above His bowed and compliant head, 
it rolled because He still willed to save and help His 
fellows. 

This voluntary submission of our Lord to all the 
sufferings which befell Him because of His determina- 
tion to come to the help of His brethren ought to 
make us feel how that whole life of His was one pure 
efflux of infinite and unspeakable love; and we ought 
to see in it the gift which ‘became’ the divine mercy 
indeed, but which also ‘ behoved’ the Man Jesus, to the 
end that all our sorrows may be comforted and all our 
evil taken away. 
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We know not, nor ever can know, by what mys- 
terious process the Son learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered, nor can we understand how it was 
that the High Priest, who would never have become 
the High Priest had He not been merciful, became yet 
more merciful by His own experience of human 
sorrow. But this we know, that somehow the pity, the 
sympathy of Christ, was deepened by His own life; 
and we can feel that it is easier for men to lay hold of 
His sympathy when they think of His sufferings, and 
to be sure that because in all points He was tempted 
like as we are, ‘He is able to succour them that are 
tempted.’ Comfort drops but coldly from lips that 
have never uttered a sigh or a groan; and for our 
poor human hearts it is not enough to have a merciful 
God far off in the heavens. We need a Christ who can 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ere we 
can come boldly to the Throne of Grace, assured of 
there finding grace in time of need. 

Ill. Lastly, we have here the specification of the main 
purpose of our Lord’s sorrows—‘that He might be a 
merciful and faithful High Priest in things appertain- 
ing to God to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.’ 

That defines more closely what He has to do, if He 
is to help us, and what He does do when He takes hold 
of the seed of Abraham. There are but two remarks 
that I would make on this part of my subject. The one 
is—let us learn what is the true nature of Christ's 
help. It is the help of a priest who comes to offer a 
sacrifice which takes away the burden and the guilt of 
sin from the world. 

Christ’s help is not merely the help of a wise Teacher. 
Men do not want only teaching. Their need goes far 
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deeper than that. Christ's help is not only the help 
One who declares to His fellows what God is. Men's 
needs go deeper than that. Christ’s help is not merely 
the help of One who sets forth in sweet attractive 
colours the beauty of holiness and the charm of purity. 
Men’s needs go deeper than that. We do not only need 
to know what God is, we need to have our relation to 
God altered. We do not only need to be told what we 
ought to do, we need that the past shall be cancelled, 
and the fatal bias and tendency towards evil within — 
ourselves be taken away. Christ is not the Helper 
whose help goes down to the depths and the roots of 
men's necessity, unless He is Priest as well as Prophet 
and King. He comes to do something as well as to say 
something; comes to alter our relations to God, as well 
as to declare God’s heart to us. In a word, we must 
say even to Christ, ‘Vain is Thy help, and impotent is 
Thy grasp, unless Thou dost bring by Thy sufferings 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.’ 

And then, notice again how here we have Christ's 
priestly office extended over His whole life of suffering. 
The popular representations of the gospel, and the 
superficial grasp of it which many good people have, 
are accustomed to draw a broad line of demarcation 
between Christ's life and Christ’s death, and to con- 
centrate the whole of the sacrificial and expiatory 
character of His work in His death only. My text goes 
in the other direction. It says that all that long-drawn 
sorrow which ran through the whole life of Jesus 
Christ, whilst it culminated in His death, was His 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. For all sorrow, 
according to scriptural teaching, is the fruit of sin; 
and the sinless Christ, who bore the sorrows which He 
had not earned, in bearing them bore them away. 
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And though the shell of them and the outward appear- 
ance of them may be left, the inward reality and the 
bitterness of them is gone. It is exactly in reference 
to the ills of life as it is in reference to the other 
penalty of sin which consists in death. The outward 
fact continues, the inward nature is altered. For he 
who can say, ‘Christ my Lord suffered for me,’ finds 
that sorrows become solemn joys, and all things work 
together for good. 

The Cross is the climax of His sacrifice, but His 
whole life is sacrifice and expiation, because His whole 
life is the life of a sinless ‘Man of sorrows acquainted 


with grief.’ 


So, then, we have to look to Him, in all the meek 
endurance of His life, and in all the mysterious dark- 
ness of His death, not merely as the pattern of 
patience, as the Teacher of the sanctity of sorrow, as 
the first of the martyrs; but we have to look to Him, 
and to feel that ‘the Lord hath made to meet on Him 
the iniquity of us all.’ 

Brother, He became like us in our sorrows that we 
might become like Him in His gladness. Each of us, 
singly, was in His mind and in His heart when He bowed 
Himself to the flood of sorrows, and yielded His soul to 
the Cross of shame. So let us stretch out our poor 
hands to Him who reaches His tender omnipotent one 
across the billows, and grasping the hands with the 
print of the nails, we shall find that we have exchanged 
portions, and that He who has borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows has bestowed upon us His gladness, 


and crowned us with the glory of the blessedness 


which He had with the Father before the world 
was. 


CONSIDER JESUS 


‘, .» Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” 
Hes. iii. 1. 


‘Consider Him that endured. . . .'—HEs. xii. 3, 












THE kinds of consideration enjoined in these two 
exhortations are somewhat different. The former of 
them is expressed by a word which means fixed atten- 
tion and close scrutiny. It is employed, for instance, 
by our Lord in His injunctions to consider the ravens 
and the lilies, and by Peter in his account of his vision 
of the great sheet let down from heaven, upon which, 
when he had fixed his eye, he considered. Such a fast- 
ened gaze of awakened interest and steady contempla- 
tion, the writer would have all who are partakers of 
the heavenly calling to direct upon Jesus. 

The other exhortation refers to a specific kind of con- 
templation. The word might almost be rendered 
‘compare, for it means to weigh one thing in relation 
to another. It is the contemplation of comparison 
which is meant. What or whom is the comparison to be 
drawn between? Jesus, as the Leader of the great host 
of the faithful, and ourselves. The main point of com- 
parison is to be found in the difficulties of the Christian 
life. Think what he has borne and what you have to 
bear; how He bore it and where, having borne it, He 
is now. The Captain has sustained the whole brunt of — 
the assault and has conquered. Think of Him and be 
brave, and lift up the hands that hang down, and con- 
firm the feeble knees, 

So, then, throwing these two injunctions together, we 
may regard themas impressingupon us an all-important 


exercise of mind and heart, without which there can 
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be no vigorous Christian life, and which, I fear me, is 
woefully neglected by the average Christian to-day. 

I. I ask you to think first of this gaze of the Christian 
soul. ‘Consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus.’ 

I have said that the word implies an awakened 
interest, a fixed and steady gaze; and that is almost the 


_ Alpha and the Omega of the Christian life. So to live in 


the continual contemplation of Jesus our Pattern and 
our Redeemer is the secret of all Christian vitality and 
vigour. There must be no languid look, as between 
half-opened eyelids, as men look upon some object in 
which they have little interest, but there must be the 
sharpened gaze of interested expectancy, believing that 
in Him on whom we look there lie yet undiscovered 
depths, and yet undreamed-of powers, which may be 
communicated to us. 

There must be not only the sharpened look of con- 
templation, but there must be a very considerable pro- 
traction of the gaze. You will never see Jesus Christ 
if you look at Him only by snatches for a moment, and 
then turn away the eye from Him, any more than a 
man who comes out from some brilliantly lighted and 
dazzling room into the darkness, as it at first appears, 
of the midnight heavens, can see their glories. The 
focus of the eye must be accommodated to the object 
of vision, before there can be any real sight of Him. 
We must sit before Him, and be content to give time 
to the gaze, if we are to get any good out of it. Nobody 
sees the beauties of a country who hurries through it 
in an express train. These passing glances, which are 
all that so many of us can spare for the Master, are of 
little use in revealing Him to us. You do not feel 
Mont Blane unless you sit and gaze and let the 
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fair vision soak into your souls, and you cannot und 
stand Jesus Christ, nor see anything in Him, unl 
you deal with Him in like fashion. 

But if there be this steady and protracted contem- 
plation of ‘the Lord, then, amidst all the bustle of our 
daily life, and the many distractions which we all have 
to face, there will come sudden flashes of glory 
and the clouds will lift often, and let us see the whole 
white range in its majesty and sublimity. They who 
know what it is to come apart into a solitary place, 
and rest awhile with Him, will know what it is to bear 
the vision with them amid all the distractions of duty 
and the noise of the world. 

There is no way by which we can bring an unseen 
person to have any real influence upon our lives except 
by the direction of our thoughts to Him. So if you 
professing Christian men and women will give your 
thoughts and your affections and the run of your 
minds to everything and everybody rather than to 
your Master, there is no wonder that your religion is 
of so little use to you, and brings so little blessing or 
power or nobleness into your lives. The root of weak- 
ness lies in the neglect of that solemn and indispensable 
duty to consider Jesus, in patient contemplation and 
steadfast beholding. 

Now such thoughts as these, as to the relation between 
the protracted gaze and a true realisation of the 
Master's presence, cast light upon such a question as 
the observance of the Sunday. I do not care to insist 
upon anybody keeping this day sacred for devout 
purposes unless he is a Christian man. I would not 
talk about the obligation, but about the privilege. And 
this I say, that unless you have a reservoir you will 
have empty pipes, and the water supply in your house 
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will fail. And unless you Christian men and women 


use this blessed breathing time, which is given to us 
week after week, in order to secure that quiet, con- 
tinuous contemplation of the Master, which is almost 
impossible for most of us amidst the rush and hurry of 
the week day, your religion will always bea poor thing. 

I know, of course, that we may be taunted with con- 
centrating and clotting, as it were, devout contempla- 
tions into one day in seven, and then leaving all the 
rest of the week void of Christ, and may be told how 
much better is worship diffused through all life. But I 
am sure that the shortest way to have no religion at 
all is to have it only as a diffused religion. If it is to 
be diffused it must first be concentrated; and no man 
will carry Jesus Christ with him throughout the dis- 
tractions of daily life who does not know what it is to 
be often in the secret place of the Most High, there in 
the silence of fixed spirit, to ‘ consider Jesus Christ.’ 

Then let me remind you, too, that such a gaze as this 
is not to be attained without decisive effort. You have 
to cut off sidelights; just as a man will twist up a roll 
of paper and put it to his eye and shut out everything 
on either side, if he wants to see the depth of colour in 
apicture. So we have to look away from much if we 
would look unto Christ, and to be contented to be blind 
to a great deal that is fascinating and dazzling, if we 
would be clear sighted as to the things that are far off. 
The eye of nature must be closed if the eye of the 
Spirit is to be opened. And if we are to see the things 
that are, we must resolutely shut out the false glories 
of the things that only do appear. For these are perish- 
able, and the others are real and eternal. 

II. Secondly, notice here a little more particularly 
the object of the Christian gaze. 7 
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We may dwell briefly in this connection upon t ne 
predicates of our Lord in these two verses. According 
to the true reading of the first of them we are to 
consider Jesus. The first thing that is to rivet our 
interested and continuous contemplation is the man- 
hood of the Lord. That name Jesus is never used in 
this epistle, and seldom in any part of the New Teste 
ment, without the intention of especially emphasising 
the humanity of Christ. It is that fair life, as it is 
unrolled before us in the pages of the Gospels, to which 
we are to look for illumination, for inspiration, for 
pattern and motive of service, and for all companion- 
ship in suffering and victory in warfare. ‘Consider 
Jesus, our Brother, the Man that has lived our life a 
died our death. 

Note that we have to consider Him in His offices, 
‘the Apostle and High Priest of our profession.’ 
is the only instance in scripture in which the name 
‘Apostle’ is given to our Lord. And of course it is here: 
employed not in its technical, but in its wider an 
etymological sense. It means ‘one who is sent.’ The 
contrast floating in the writer’s mind is apparently 


though in different fashion, were God’s messengers 
found a polity. Perhaps another contrast is floating 
in his mind, such as he has drawn out at length in the 
first chapter of this great epistle, between those kh 
whom ‘at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake unto the fathers’; and Him ‘by whom in these 
last days, He has, once for all, spoken unto us.’ Pe 
sibly there is also a contrast between Jesus Christ the 
Lord of the angels, and the ministering spirits who, 
the previous context tells us, ‘are sent forth to minister 
to them that shall be heirs of salvation.’ The na 


pe 
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thus lifts Christ above Moses, prophets, angels, and sets 
Him on a pedestal, as the sole and single Revealer of 


the will of God to the world. The Father sanctified 


and sent Him into the world to be the one communi- 


_eator of His perfect Name. The completeness and 


uniqueness of our Lord’s revealing mission are ex- 
pressed in that title. 

The other side of what is needful for communion 
between God and man is expressed in the other desig- 
nation, ‘the High Priest.’ Two things go to make 
complete communion—God’s revelation to us and our 
approach to God. Christ is the Agent of both. As the 
subsequent context—where this idea of High Priest is 
more fully developed—distinctly shows, the main ideas 
connected with it in the writer’s mind here, are inter- 


cession and sympathy. So on the one hand, as Apostle, 


He brings God to us; and on the other hand, as Priest, 
He brings us to God; and makes the golden link by 
which heaven and earth are united, and God taber- 
nacles with man. 

It is this Christ—not merely in His manhood, but 
in that manhood interpreted as being the medium of 
all revelation possible to the world, and as being, on 
the other hand, the medium of all the access that sinful 
men can have to God—it is this Christ whom we are to 
consider, not merely in the sweetness and gentleness 
and holiness of His lovely Manhood as recorded in the 
gospels, but in these mighty offices of which that 
Manhood was the discharge and the expression, 
whereby God dwells with man, and sinful men can 
dwell with God. 

We hear a great deal in these days about Chris- 
tianity being Christ and not doctrines. I say, too, 
Christianity is Christ, but I say it is the Christ whom 
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these great truths proclaim to us that we have 
grasp. And it is not enough to consider Jesus from 
a mere humanitarian point of view, nor will the con- 
sideration of Him be peace and power and holiness and 
life to men, unless they consider Him as the ‘ Apostle 
and High Priest of their profession.’ 

And again, we have to consider not only the Man- 
hood in itself, and the offices which that Manhood 
discharges, but also the sorrows through which it 
passes. That is the force of the second of my two 
texts. We have to think of that Lord, who is the 
Leader of all the great host of the faithful, whose 
praises have been sung in the magnificent roll-call of 
the eleventh chapter; and to turn away from their 
lesser struggles, and paler beauties, and less complete - 
victories. We have to think of what Jesus Christ bore, 
of what was laid upon Him, of how He bore it, and of 
how He has been exalted now to the right hand of 
God. Compare our difficulties and trials with His, and 
think that these are the pattern for us; and that we 
have to tread the path which He trod. Then consider 
how insignificant ours are in comparison with His. 
The whole fury of the tempest broke upon Him. It is 
only the tail of the storm that comes to us. The whole 
force of the blow was sustained unfalteringly by the 
steadfast Christ. It is only the blunt sword which has 
glanced off His strong shoulder to smite us, 


‘We need not seek a resting place 
Where He we loved had none.’ 


And if we will ‘consider Him that endured,’ sorro 
and difficulty and opposition in our Christian life will 
dwindle into a very little thing, and will become 
token that as is the Master so is the servant. 
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III. Lastly, notice the blessings of this gaze. 

First, let us consider Him for calmness amidst a 
world full of noise and confusion. We live in a time 
and in a city where life is very crowded; and the 
pressure of every day is almost more than some of us 
can bear. There is no relief from the continual agita- 
tion about trifles, from the hurry and bustle of this 
community and this country, as continuous, and in 
the truest point of view as aimless and insignificant as 
the running of ants upon an ant hill—except we live in 
the daily contemplation of Jesus Christ. Nothing will 
quiet a man like that. It gives a certain sense of 
remoteness, and a very positive conviction of insignifi- 
cance, to what else is intrusively and obtrusively near, 
and fallaciously appears to be important to us. 
Christ’s voice quiets the storm. 


‘On my soul 
Looks Thy fair face and makes it still.’ 


If you would have inward calmness, without which 
life is busy slavery, ‘consider Jesus.’ 

Again, that gaze will help us to a fixed confidence 
amidst the fluctuations of opinion. We live ina day 
of unrest, when the foundations are being re-investi- 
gated, and the Tree of Life can scarcely grow because 
men are digging it up to look at its roots. Let us try 
to remember that the vital centre of all is Jesus, that 
faith is independent of criticism, and that if we can 
realise His presence in our lives in these great 
capacities of which I have been speaking, and as the 
Companion of our difficulties who has trodden the 
same path that we have to tread, then we can look 
very quietly upon all the unsolved questions which are 
important in their place, but which, however they are 
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answered, do not touch that central fact and our 
possible relation to Him. ‘Consider Jesus,’ and then 
you will be able to say, ‘The things which can be 
shaken are removed that the things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.’ Ceremonies, churches, creeds, 
have all of them a human element, which will go. 
The divine Christ is the permanent in Christianity. 

I might turn the word of my text in another direc- 
tion for a moment, though it.is a digression. After 
unbelieving theories have done their worst, I would 
say to the men who advocate them, ‘Consider Christ.’ 
Look at that fair vision. Where did it come from? 
Account for Him on any hypothesis but the truth of 
these four gospels. Account for His influence in the 
world on any hypothesis but His divine mission. You 

may talk till Doomsday, but you have to reckon with 
' Jesus Christ, and to explain Him. Until you do, you 
have not established your negations. The reef on 
which so many goodly ships of unbelief have struck, 
and where their hulls lie broken and covered with the 
drifting sands of oblivion, is waiting for many a 
flaunting theory of to-day. ‘Consider Christ.’ That 
shatters anti-supernatural religion. 

And, last of all, let us do it for diligence in service 
and patience in suffering. If we lay that fair image 
upon our hearts, it will lead to love, and love will 
make us toil in His service. If the sensitive plate be 
laid in the sunshine it will receive the image of the 
sun. If we consider Him, thereby, and not without 
such consideration, shall we become like Him. 

As for our suffering and toils and difficulties, how 
they dwindle, and how easy patience is when we think 
of Him! Simon the Cyrenian had to carry the Cross 
after Christ, but we have only to carry a very little, 
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light one, when compared with that which He bore 
and which bore Him. Wecompare our suffering with 
His, and are silent. We have to think of what He 
deserved and we deserve, and the blush comes to our 
cheeks. We have to remember how He bore, and how 
we have borne, and we are ashamed of our fretfulness 
and petulance. We have to think of Him at the right 
hand of God. The poor fighters in the arena can lift 
their eyes to the place where the Emperor sits between 
the purple curtains, and with the flashing axes of the 
guard round Him, and remembering that He, throned 
there, was once wrestling here as we are, and that we 
shall be throned with Him, the thought will make us 
bear the blows, and run the race, and face the lions. 

So, dear brother, the sure means of calmness amidst 
agitation, of confidence amidst the fluctuations of a 
restless age, of strenuous warfare, of diligent service, 
and patient endurance, lies here in the consideration of 
Christ. If we try to keep Him before our eyes life 
' will be blessed. The secret of joy and peace on earth 
is the consideration of the Master by faith, and to see 
Him as He is will be the heaven of heaven. Here, the 
condition of holiness, joy, peace, power, is ‘consider 
Jesus’; and yonder the charter of new felicities and 
new capacities will be, ‘Behold the Lamb.’ If we set 
Him at our right hand we shall not be moved, and 
shall walk in the light of His countenance on earth, 
and He will set us at His right hand in the heavens, 
where His servants shall serve Him and see His face; 
and His name shall be in their foreheads, 





CONFIDENCE AND REJOICING OF HOPE 


*,..If we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto 
the end.'—HEs. iii. 6. 


Two of the favourite thoughts of this letter are in- 
cluded in these words. There are none of the New 
Testament writers who give so frequent and earnest 
warnings against the danger of falling away from the 
Christian profession as does the writer of this letter, 
and there are none of them who set the power and the 
blessedness of hope as a Christian virtue in so many 
attractive lights. The reason for the prominence of 
these two thoughts in the letter is, of course, largely the 
circumstances of the persons to whom it was addressed. 
They were Hebrew Christians, in constant danger of 
being drawn away from their Christian profession by 
the seductions of Judaism—the system from which they 
had passed, and which still exercised a power over 
them. These peculiarities, of course, have ceased to 
operate with regard to us, but the lessons contained in 
the words are of permanent value. 

Note, then— 

I. The characteristics of the Christian life as set 
forth here. 

They are two, confidence and rejoicing. Now the word 
which is translated ‘confidence’ literally means frank, 
outspoken speech, and comes to mean, secondarily, 
the boldness which finds expression in such speech. 
It is employed here, not without some reminiscence 
of its original meaning, but mainly in that secondary 
meaning which is expressed partially, and only parti- 
ally, by the word in our translation, ‘confidence.’ A 
terrified Christian is an anomaly; a timid Christian is 


a monster. If he is a true Christian he ought to be 
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elevated by his Christianity high above fears of all 
sorts and to walk so unembarrassed and unhedged in by 
dread and nervous anxieties and sorrows and appre- 
hensions that his tongue is not tied, but that he can 
speak out all that is in him, both to God and to man. 
And then the other word rendered ‘rejoicing’ is in the 
original even more emphatic than that rendering. 
It means ‘boasting’ or ‘glorying,’ and conveys the 
notion of a triumphant exultation which finds words 
coming to it naturally and irrepressibly, and cannot 
but speak out its gladness and triumph. 

So these two qualities, courage and exultation, are the 
very key-notes and marks of Christian men and women, 
who live up to their privileges and understand what it 
is that they say they believe. What is there for aman 
to be afraid of if he has God at his back and heaven 
in front of him? Circumstances? My own weak 
heart? Temptations? Of course there is a whole- 
some fear of all these which is beneficial because it 
sobers us and makes us watchful, and which he is a 
fool who flings away? ‘Be not high-minded, but fear’ 
is only the other side of the exhortation. ‘Cast not 
away courage, for the fear which apprehends danger 
and acknowledges weakness is the usher that leads in 


_the Confidence that creates boldness, and will not be 


afraid. ‘What time I am afraid’—and I shall often be 
—‘I will trust in Thee,’ and then I may fling all fear 
behind my back and walk dreading nought. 

Dear brethren, do we recognise it to be our duty to be 
brave? Does it ever enter into our minds that courage 
is part of the Christian character, and do we set our- 
selves to cultivate it accordingly? 

But we have also to take into account the natural 
expression of this courageous temper which lies in the 
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word—viz., frank outspokenness to God. There are a 
great many of us who never turn our hearts inside out 
to God. Although we call ourselves Christians our 
prayers do not closely fit our real feelings. We pray 
about the things that we think it proper to pray 
about: about the things which we have always been in 
the habit of hearing good people pray about, whether 
we much care to have them or not. And these little 
annoyances that buzz about us like mosquitoes and 
fret: so much of our lives, we never say a word to Him 
about them. No wonder that our hollow prayers are 
unanswered. If we were bolder with the boldness — 
that this text tells us is our duty, we should turn our- 
selves inside out to God, and say, ‘Search me, O Lord; 
try me and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.’ 

And then, if in anything like the degree in which the 
facts of the case warrant all Christian people in having 
it, we had that courage, there would go along with it a 
wonderful slitting of the cords that tie our tongues to 
one another about our faith. What an extraordinary 
thing it is that so many professing Christians have no 
sort of compulsion to tell anybody what they are, and 
do not feel as if there was any necessity laid upon them 
to speak to others of the Saviour that they have found! 
Why, if the vessel is full it will run over and light 
will radiate and heat will pour itself out. If there be 
life in the heart the blood will be pumped through the 
veins. And so, if we had the courage of our profession 
we should all be eloquent in the right times and places 
and to the right persons in the praise of the Master. 
Courage and a triumphant exulting joy are the marks 
and signs of a true Christian. 

Put that picture side by side with what we see in 
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_ others, and with what we ourselves are and do. Many 
of us have got the length of thinking that it is a sign 
of grace to be sad and timid, and anxious and afraid to 
say, ‘I know in whom I have believed.’ And there are 
very few of us who have got the length of walking in 
the light; and ‘always, as the Apostle says, being 
‘confident’ and bold. That unbroken courage is with- 
in reach of us all, and the hand that grasps it is the 
hand of unfaltering faith or confidence. 

II. The foundation of this Christian courage and 
triumphant exultation. 

Both the chief words in the text, I believe, are in- 
tended to be qualified by that expression, ‘of the hope, 
which follows the last of them. The confidence is the 
confidence ‘of the hope,’ and so is the ‘rejoicing.’ That 
is to say, the ground upon which there can be reared 
this fair structure of a Christian life all radiant and 
exultant with courage and triumph is the great hope 
which Christ sets before us, and which in Himself is 
brought into contact with our hearts and minds. The 
hope of the gospel is the basis upon which the courage 
and the exultation rest. 

When a vessel is sunk at sea, how do they float it 
again? They take great caissons, and fasten them to 
the sunken hull, and pump them full of air, and their 
buoyancy lifts it up from the ocean bed, and brings it 
up into the sunshine again. Fasten your sunken 
and sad hearts to that great hope that floats upon the 
surface, and it will lift you from the depths, and bring 
you into the sunshine. Think of the hope which you 
and I profess to have! How can sorrow and dumpish 
dismality live in the presence of such a solid and 
radiant thing? What would become of our anxieties, 
real and deep as they are? What would become of 
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our domestic sorrows, painful and heartrending as 
they are for some of us, if once we walked in the sun- 
shine of that perpetual hope? Who cares about the 
rough stones, and the sharp, jagged thorns upon the 
road, or even much about the blood upon his naked 
feet, when he can see the prize hanging yonder at the 
winning-post? If we had that immortal crown, and 
that blessed peaceful hope that ‘ we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is,’ always blazing as a 
reality at the end of every dirty alley down which we 
have to go, and every dreary road along which we 
have to travel, how the dirt and the dreariness would 
be forgotten, and we should ‘press toward the mark’ 
with courage and with triumph! Think and realise 
to yourselves, dear friends, the contents of your hope, 
if you are Christian people—fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, the knitting of all broken ties that it will be for 
our joy and peace to have re-knit; the absence of all 
trouble that has served for discipline; the rod being 
broken when the child has grown to be a man; the 
rest and peace, the wisdom and power, the larger 
service and closer fellowship with the dear Lord, 
which are waiting certainly for every one of us. And 
then, if you can, grumble about the road, or be sad or 
cast down ‘by reason of the greatness of the way.’ 
‘We are saved by hope’; and if only we can make real 
to ourselves the facts which hope based upon Christ 
reveals as absolute certainties for us all, the clouds 
will scatter and the darkness will pass before the 
shining of the true Light. 

III. Lastly, the effort that is needed to keep hold of 
the hope. 

The writer uses very emphatic words. He not 
only speaks about holding it fast, but about doing so 
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_ unto ‘the end,’ duplicating, as it were, the idea of effort 
_ in the grasp, and declaring that that effort is to be con- 
tinuous until the time when hope is lost in fruition. 
Now I need not remind you—we can all remind our- 
selves if we think—of the many outward difficulties 
and hindrances that rise to the vigour and vitality 
of this Christian hope. These may be so dealt with 
by us that they become subservient to its vitality 
_ and vigour, but by reason of our weakness, they often 
draw us away from Christ, and become distractions 
instead of helps. These are perpetually at work in 
order to make the Christian hope less vivid, to blur the 
outlines and dim the colours of the picture which it 
paints. Our own weaknesses and worldlmesses and 
clinging loves that twine themselves round creatures 
of earth, make it hard for us to soar in devout con- 
templation high enough to leave the mists below and 
see the blue and the sun. We are all short-sighted in 
spiritual matters, and cannot see the things that are 
afar off, and the fact that they are far off makes them 
unreal to many of us. Therefore, unless there be con- 
stant effort directed to retain the vividness of our 
impression of the things that are unseen, the vulgar, 
intrusive, flashing brightnesses of the poor, paltry 
present will dim them all to our eyes. 

Whilst, then, there is constant need for effort, and 
without it we shall certainly lose our apprehension of 
the unseen blessedness, to hope in which is our very 
life, a great deal can be done by making direct efforts 
to cultivate these graces of which I have been speak- 
ing, and that from which they come. Though by no 
means altogether so, it is very much a matter of will 
and resolution whether Christian people shall be brave 
and exultant, or whether they shall go mourning all 
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their days, and never taking up the privileges whic 
they possess. If you were to say every mornin; 
‘Now I am going to try to-day to keep myself up on 
the high level, the overhead railway, and to trave 
there,’ you would find it possible to do it. A mz 
cannot make himself glad by saying, ‘Now I am 
determined I will be glad, but the moods and changir 
emotions of our Christian life which reposes upo 
facts that do not change, are very largely under our 
own control, and it is generally our own fault if we fing 
our confidence oozing out at our finger-ends, and ar 
unnameable and vague sadness, of which we scarcely 
know the cause, wrapping our souls like a chill 
November mist. One honest and vigorous resolutic 
would rend the mist, in nine cases out of ten, and we 
should find that it was all the product of the undrained 
ditches in our own hearts. 

But whilst a great deal can be done by a dead lift of 
resolution, and by governing our feelings and keeping a 
tight hand upon our emotions, far more can be done 
by the simpler, and in some respects easier, and 
certainly more effectual, way of keeping our eyes 
fixed upon the Person and the facts on which our hope 
is grounded, and from which our courage flows. That 
is to say, look at Jesus Christ, and keep by His side 
and look into His eyes until you can see love gleaming 
in them, and touch His pierced hands until you ca 
feel the power trickling from His fingers into your 
weakness, and rest on the assurances of His faithful 
word until the unseen and far-off good that He has 
promised is more real than the little goods close beside 
you. You can cultivate hope most effectually 
gazing upon the things unseen, and above all, on 
Person who ‘is our Hope.’ If only we will keep ov 
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selves by faith, love, aspiration, communion of thought, 

and feeling, and desire, near to Him, He will stand 
beside us, and repeat to us the old word that was so 
frequent upon His lips, ‘Fear not,’ and courage will 
come. He will say, too, as He did in the hour of 
deepest sorrow, ‘These things have I spoken unto you 
that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full’; and our triumphant exultation will 
rise like water in a reservoir when a pure river flows 
into it. He will say, too, ‘What and where I am, there 
shall also My servant be’; and the living hope that 
comes from union with Him will make us victors over 
all ‘that is at enmity with joy, and all that is sad, 
frowning, threatening, and perilous in our present 
life. 

So, dear brethren, we are saved by Hope, and this 
Hope that we have ‘has passed within the veil’ with 
our great High Priest, and there we can anchor our 
souls and fear not shipwreck, but ride out every 
storm, 


HEAR HIS VOICE 
*,.. To-dayif ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts, . . ..—HEB. fii. 7,8 


WHoseE voice? The writer of the psalm from which 
these words are quoted meant God’s. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, in quoting them, means 
Christ's. And the unhesitating transfer, without ex- 
planation or apology, of a sacred saying of the Old 
Testament from God to Christ is a plain indication, 
especially considering that the writer was a Jew 
addressing Jews, of what he and they believed about 
Christ’s divinity. His voice was God’s voice, to be 
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listened to with equal deference, and capable of bring- 
ing the same result. 

‘To-day’; when is to-day? The writer of the psalm 
meant his own epoch; the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews means his. And the unhesitating transfer of 
the words from one period to another rests on the 
principle that there is a continuous voice of God sound- — 
ing through all the ages, to which each generation in 
turn has the privilege of listening, and the responsi- 
bility of not turning away. So we are not only per- 
mitted, but obliged, to bring down the ‘to-day’ to our 
own period, and to believe that God’s voice in Christ is 
speaking to us individually as truly and directly as if 
it had never been uttered to any of the men of the — 
past. One more remark by way of introduction. ‘If 
ye will hear His voice’ conveys the idea of volition. 
The writer of the epistle had no such intention. He 
did not mean to say, ‘If ye want to hear God's voice, 
open your ears. But he uses the ‘if’ as it is often 
employed in Scripture, not to express doubt, but simply — 
to cast a statement into the form of a supposition. 
The meaning is really substantially equivalent to ‘as 
often as.’ Instead of ‘will’ we get the meaning much ~ 
better when we read, with the Revised Version ‘shall.’ 
‘To-day, if ye shall hear His voice, harden not your 
hearts.’ ' 

Now if that be the connection and the meaning of 
the words before us, there are three things that I want 
to press upon you from them. First, that Jesus Chris 
is speaking to you; second, that there is a danger of 
steeling your hearts against Him; third, that it is wise — 
to listen to-day. 

I. That Jesus Christ is speaking to you. 

The readers of this letter, certainly, and its writer, 
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probably, never heard Jesus Christ in His earthly 
utterances; but as the letter says, in another place, 
‘He now speaketh from heaven.’ The writer was sure 
that to these people, who had never heard a syllable 
of the Lord’s earthly sayings, that pleading, infinitely 
sweet and persuasive voice was ever coming. And, as 
I said, his bold transference of the ancient words to his 
own generation involves a principle which compels 

us to transfer them equally unhesitatingly from the 
generation of apostles and early Christians to our own 
prosaic and commonplace times. Jesus Christ, dear 
friends, is speaking to every one of us, direct and 
straight, as He spoke to the men of those days. 

He speaks to us by His recorded earthly utterances. 
Oh, if people would read the gospels as they ought to 
be read—with the conviction that there was nothing in 
Christ’s words, local, temporary, or peculiar to the in- 
dividuals to whom they were primarily addressed— 
how different they would be to us all! His own 
declaration is true about all His utterances, ‘What I 
say unto you’—the little group gathered round Me 
here,—‘I say unto all’—those dim and distant multi- 
tudes away out to the very ends of the earth, and 
down through the ages, I speak to them all. 

He stands and says to me, and to thee, ‘Come unto 
Me all ye that tabour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Dear brother, straight to you, as if 
winged like an arrow from the heavens, comes this call 
of the Lord, ‘If any man thirst’—and surely that is 
general enough to take us all in—‘let him come unto 
Me and drink.’ 

We are putting no violence on the Lord’s words by 
thus asserting their direct aim at every human heart. 
For I believe, for my part, that the love and individual- 
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ising knowledge of Jesus Christ are divine; and nat 
each of us has his own place in that loving heart; « 2 : 
that to each of us He spoke when He spoke unto all 
So if you will rightly use the record that you have 
you will hear in it Christ speaking to you. 7 

He speaks to us by one another. I do not believe in 
sacerdotal authority, nor in apostolic succession, nor in 
any mystical sacredness attaching to any form of the J 
preacher's office; but I do believe that the humbles 
and rudest of men who turns to another and say 
‘Brother, Jesus Christ is thy Saviour; wilt thou not 
let Him save thee?’ is speaking Christ’s words. ‘He 
that heareth you, heareth Me. Thatis no bestowmen ; 
of superhuman and magical authority on either apostles: 
or clergy, but it is the declaration which I am trying to 
enforce, that every lip that is opened to proclaim the 
love of God in Jesus Christ our Lord derives all it 
power and all its music, if there be any, from the 
inspiration of Christ Himself. The body of a violin is 
but meant to reverberate the sound; it is His hand 
that is drawn across the strings. All Christian 
teachers are the sounding-boards and reverberators of 
the music that He has made. They are but like wind 
instruments; the breath that is blown through themis 
the breath of Christ Himself. Alas! that the instru- 
ment is so often out of tune, and so poorly reproduces 
the infinite sweetness of the pleading tones of Him 
into whose lips grace was poured. But He does speak, 
and speaks even through such poor instruments as me. 

He speaks to you deep down in that solemn voice 
that sometimes wakes within, and rebukes and restrains 
and directs. If it be true, and true it is, that the 
eternal Word of God is the Light that lighteth eve 
man that cometh into the world, it is tenfold mo 
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true—if I may so say—that consciences like ours, 
which have been saturated with the more or less direct 
‘influences of Christian morality all our days, are to be 
taken as His voice. 
- And so, I beseech you, discern Christ’s words, and 
‘not the mere historical record of what a dead Man 
once said in the past—of which criticism may make 
more or less havoc—but Christ’s living words, springing 
fresh from His lips, and meant for you, in the words of 
the gospels. Hear His utterances, and not men’s poor 
faltering transcription and translation of them, in the 
words which my fellows and I may chance to speak to 
you. And hear His voice in that august monitor which 
you carry within, to warn and to impel, a spur to all 
lingering good, and a check upon alJl rampant evil. 

II. Notice the danger of steeling the heart against 
Him. 

One would have thought that the last thing possible 
‘was that there should be a pleading God anda refusing 
man; that there should be a God manifest in Jesus 
Christ, beseeching us to accept the loftiest gifts, and 
that men should turn away from the beseeching. Old 
legends tell us how mystic music put motion into 
sticks and stones, and made the trees of the wood clap 
their hands. But men’s hearts mysteriously and 
tragically remain stolidly deaf against that voice. It 
always has been so. Of old, Wisdom cried in the high 
places of the city; and even her queenly majesty, 
and gentle persuasions, and infinitely desirable gifts, 
gained her no hearing, and her last word was, ‘I have 
called and ye have refused. The Incarnate Wisdom 
came upon earth, not to cry nor lift up His voice in the 
streets, but to appeal with gentleness and searching 
power to men, and He had to turn away from His 
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temple and say, ‘Thou knewest not the time of Thy v si- 
tation.’ All that have had the best and highest things 
to say to the world have had the same experience. ‘If 
a man prophesy of wine and strong drink,’ speaking 
words that excite and offer to gratify sense and 
appetite, ‘he shall be the prophet of this people,’ and 
the God-messenger has to stand and say, ‘ All day long 
have I stretched out my hands to a disobedient and « 
gainsaying people.’ A result so uniform must have 
deep-lying causes. 
Ido not intend to enter upon these now. I wish to 
say a word or two rather about the ‘how’ than about 
the ‘why’ of this strange fact, and to warn you, dear 
friends, against the courses by which so many of us, 
and you and I in our time, no doubt, have often stoppe d 
our ears against Christ’s voice. 
Simple occupation with all sorts of other things will 
effectually do it. Great is the power of pre-occupation, 
magical is the power of indifference. A man canresolve — 
not to attend to almost anything, however imperative 
and urgent may be its appeals to him. They used 
beat drums and blow trumpets in the market-places of 
the towns when John Wesley and the early Methodis 
went into them in order to prevent the preacher's voice 
from being heard. And you and I know but too well 
do we not ?—what it is to busy ourselves with such 
clamant crowd of occupations that Christ's voice gets — 
smothered and stifled. Go into a factory and you ca 
see that two men are talking to one another, because 
their lips are moving, but you cannot hear a word the 
say for the whir of the spindles and the clatter of th 
looms. And there are a great many of us that silene 
Jesus Christ in that fashion. We see His mouth move, 
and we make the more noise at our business, and s¢ 
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manage to harden our hearts. Do not, as soon as you 
go out of these doors, let the rattle of the world come 
in to deafen the ears of your conscience to the plead- 
ings of your Saviour. 

You can harden your hearts very effectually by 
neglecting to do what you know you ought to do. 
You can kill a plant if you persistently pick off the 
buds, and prevent it from flowering. You can kill your 
consciences in the same fashion. There is nothing 
which makes a man so receptive of further communi- 
cations from his Lord as obedience to what He has 
already heard, and he who says, ‘Thy servant heareth,’ 
will never have to say in vain, ‘Speak, Lord!’ The 
converse is true. There is nothing that so hinders a 
man from knowing what Christ would have him do 
as to know that He would have him do something 
which He will not do. You can take the bell off the 
rock if you like. That will contribute to your sleep- 
ing on the voyage, and you will be troubled by no 
intrusive ringings unti] the bow is amongst the white 
breakers and the keel grinding on the black rocks. 
You can harden your hearts thus by neglecting your 
convictions. 

You can do it by wilfully fighting them down. And 
I am sure that there are men and women here who 
know what itis todo that. Takealump of raw cotton, 
and put it under sufficient pressure, and you can make 
it as compact as a bullet. So you can take your hearts, 
and by dint of determined resistance, and bringing ali 
manner of pressure to bear upon them, you can 
squeeze and squeeze and squeeze till you squeeze all 
generous impulses and lofty thoughts and wishes to be 
better, and convictions of duty, clean out of them, and 
leave them no bigger than a walnut, and as hard as a 
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cannon-ball. You can do it; do not risk it. It is pos-— 
sible by plunging yourselves into a deliberate course of 
exciting and intoxicating evil to shake off impressions 
so as to laugh at them. ‘Take a hair of the dog that — 
bit you’ is the devil’s prescription. I dare say there 
are people who know what it is, in order to get rid of 
themselves, or rather I should say of Christ speaking 
in themselves, to plunge more desperately into some ~ 
absorbing course of evil. That is the Nemesis of all — 
wrongdoing, that as it continues the delight of it — 
diminishes and the necessity for it increases, to bury 
remembrances, to drown reflections, to get rid of self. 
And so as chemists can liquify oxygen you can freeze 
down your hearts if you will into a solid mass, imper- 
vious to anything but the retributive blow that will 
shatter it. Beware! ‘Since ye hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts.’ 

III. Lastly, notice the wisdom of listening to-day. 

Now, as I have said, the ‘to-day’ of my text was the 
epoch of the generation which the writer was address- 
ing; and in one very blessed sense ‘ to-day’ for each of — 
us is the whole period of our earthly lives, during 
which sounding on for ever will be the pleading of 
Jesus Christ’s voice. And so men say, ‘It is never too 
late to mend.’ Yes, perfectly true; but is not the 
other side as true: It is never too soon to mend? — 
Whilst the ‘to-day’ of my text, thank God, lasts as 
long as the day of life, there is a very real sense in 
which the more ordinary meaning of it is applicable to - 
this matter. I do not need to remind you how in all 
regions of life there is nothing more deleterious to 
character nor more fatal to success than the habit of © 
putting off doing plain duty. In your business you 
are trained to promptitude. The man that does not 
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let grass grow under his feet in ordinary matters will 
be half way on his journey whilst another man is 
thinking of getting his boots on. And promptitude is 
no less important—in some aspects it is even more so— 
in regard to listening to the voice of Jesus Christ, and 
obeying His commandments. So I want to plead with 
you, dear friends, to that effect. ‘That thou doest do 
quickly,’ if it bea right thing. ‘That thou doest drop 
quickly,’ if it be a wrong thing. But let there be no 
hesitation in regard of the one course or the other. As 
Elijah said, ‘How long halt ye between two opinions?’ 
or in the very picturesque word of the original, ‘How 
long do you hobble along upon both knees,’ resting now 
upon one and then upon the other. ‘If the Lord be 
God, then plain common sense says ‘follow Him’; ‘if 
Baal, then follow Him.’ 

And this is the more needful, because impressions or 
convictions stirred by the voice of Christ are apt to 
be very evanescent. They are delicate; they require 
prompt fixing, or they fade off the sensitive plate. 
They are like the images of a dream—very clear at 
the moment we wake, ten minutes afterwards irre- 
coverable. Do not trifle with what may be a fleeting 
inclination to eternal duty. 

And they are very hard to reproduce. I am sure I 


am speaking to some who were once on the verge of 


taking Christ for their Saviour, and then something 
within said, ‘ Yet a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber,’ and the disposition has never come back 
again. Felix sent for Paul many a time after the first 
time, and talked with him, but he never ‘trembled’ 
any more, but talked comfortably with his prisoner 
about the possibility of serewing a ransom out of him. 

I say nothing about other reasons for prompt action, 
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such as that every moment makes it harder for a man — 
to turn to Jesus Christ as his Saviour. The dreadful 
power of habit weaves chains about him, thin at first 
as a spider's web, solid at last as an iron fetter. Asso- 
ciations that entangle, connections that impede grow 
with terrible rapidity. And if it is hard for you to 
turn to your Lord now, it will never be easier, and will 
certainly be harder. 

And, dear friends, ‘to-day ’—how long is it going to 
last? Of course I know that all the deepest reasons 
for your being a Christian remain unaffected if you 
were going to live in the world for ever. And, of 
eourse, I know that the gospel of Jesus Christ is as 
good to live by as it is to die by. But, notwithstanding, 
common sense says that if our time here is so uncertain 
as we know it to be, there is no time to put off. You 
and I have to die, whether we find a convenient season 
for itor not. And perhaps we have to die before we 
find Felix’s ‘convenient season’ to send for Paul or 
Paul's Master. So in the narrowest sense of the word, 
‘To-day ... harden not your hearts.’ 

But I dare say some of you, and especially some of 
you young people, may be kept from accepting Jesus 
Christ as your Saviour, and serving Him, by a vague 
disinclination and dread to make so great a change. 
I beseech you, do not give a feather’s weight to such 
considerations. If a change is right, the sooner it is 
made the better. The shrinking all passes when it is 
made, just as a bather recovers himself when once his 
head has been plunged beneath the water. 

And some of you may be kept back because you 
know that there are sins that you will have to unveil — 
if you become Christians. Well, do not let that keep 
you back either. Confession is healing and good and 
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sweet to the soul, if it is needful for repentance. Sins 
that men have a right to know hurt as long as they are 
hid, and cease to hurt when they are acknowledged, 
like the fox beneath the Spartan boy’s robe, that 
gnawed when it was covered up, and stopped biting 
when it was revealed. 

So, dear friends, you hear Christ speaking to you in 
His Word, in His servants, in the depths of your hearts. 
He speaks to you of a dying Saviour, of His infinite 
love, of His perfect sacrifice, of a complete salvation, a 
cleansed heart, a blessed life, a calm death, an open 
heaven for each if we will take them. See that ye 
refuse not Him that speaketh.’ 


THE LIES OF THE TEMPTRESS 


*,.~» The deceitfulness of sin.’—HEB, iii. 13. 


THERE is a possible reference here, in this personifica- 
tion of Sin, as leading men away by lies, to the story 
of the First Temptation. There, the weapons of the 
Tempter were falsehoods. There was a lie about the 
unlawfulness of the suggested act, insinuated rather 
than boldly spoken, ‘Hath God said, ye shall not eat?’ 
There was a lie about its disadvantages, ‘Ye shall be 
as gods, knowing good and evil.’ There was a lie about 
its ultimate consequences, ‘Ye shall not surely die.’ 
And these three falsehoods are typical of the methods 
which sin employs to draw us away from the path of 
right. 

The writer of this letter does not leave us in much 
doubt as to what he means by sin, for he includes in it 
not only gross outward acts, but goes a great deal 
deeper, and in the verse before my text, all but defines 
it as being ‘an evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
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from the living God.’ Whether it come in the form 
gross breaches of the common laws of morality, or 
whether it come in more refined but not less danger- 
ous forms, everything by which my heart goes away 
from God is sin ; and every such thing gains its power 
over me by dangling before my credulous eyes a series 
of falsehoods. 

So then my purpose is just to try to unrip some of 
these lies, and see what is inside of them. The deceit- 
fulness ‘of sin’ tells lies about the bait;—lies about 
the hook that it hides; lies about the criminality of 
the act to which she would draw us; and, lastly, lies 
about the possibilities of deliverance. Let me touch 
on each of these in order. 

I. First, then, my text suggests to me Sin’s lies about 
the bait. 

The old story is typical, and may stand as a well- 
developed specimen of the whole set of evil deeds. 
‘When she saw that it was pleasant to the eye, and 
good for food, and a thing to be desired,’ then the 
inflamed desire, perceiving the attainable object, went 
straight at it. And that is the history of all the evil 
that we do. It is either for the sake of winning a 
desirable object, or for the sake of avoiding some 
undesirable issue; we never do the wrong thing, and 
go away from God, except under a delusion that we 
shall be better and happier when we have got the 
desired thing than we should be without it. 

Now I do not mean to say for a moment that there is — 
not a very solid reality in the pleasurable results of a 
great many wrong things. If a man chooses to sin to 
gratify sense, he does get the sensuous enjoyment out 
of it. The food that is stolen will stay hunger, and be 
sweet upon the palate, just as much as that which is 
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the product of honest industry. The things which 
tempt our desires we may get; and there will be no 
illusion at all about the reality and solidity of the 
pleasure. But there is another question to be asked. 
You have got the thing you wanted; have you—what 
then? Are you much the better for it? Are you 
satisfied with it? Wasitas good as it looked when it 
was not yours? Is it as blessed now that you have 
stretched your hand across the flames of Hell and 
made it your own as it seemed when it danced there 
on the other side? Is not the giant painted on 
the canvas outside the caravan a great deal bigger 
than the reality inside, when you go in to look at 
him? Is there anything that we have got by doing 
wrong for it, howsoever it may have satisfied the 
immediate impulse in obedience to whose tyrannous 
requirements we were stirred up to grasp it, which is 
worth, in solid enjoyment, what we gave for it? 
Having attained the desire, do we not find that it 
satisfies not us, but only some small part of us? If I 
might so say, we are like those men that old stories 
used to tell about that had swallowed some loathly 
worm. We feed the foul creeping thing within us, 
but ourselves continue hungry. We cannot slake our 
thirst out of empty cups, however jewelled. Besides, 


' sin’s pleasures are false, because along with them all 


comes an after tang that takes the sweetness out of 
them. Like the prophet’s book, they may be honey 
on the lip, but bitter as gall when swallowed. Some 
foul-tasting preparation of naphtha is put into spirits 
of wine to keep people from drinking it. The cup that 
sin brings to you, though it may be fiery and intoxi- 
cating, has got the nasty naphtha in it too. And you 
taste both the one and the other. 
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There is only one thing that promises less than it — 
performs, and which can satisfy a man’s soul; and that 
is cleaving to God. Go to Him, let nothing draw you 
away from Him. Let us hold by Him in love, thought, 
obedience ; and the lies that tempt us to our destruc- ; 
tion will have no power over us; and we shall possess 
joys that neither pall nor end, nor leave behind them ~ 
a bitterness upon the lips. ‘Even in laughter the heart — 
is sorrowful, and the end of that mirth is heaviness. — 
Better what Christ offers in the cup which He drank. . 
off, whereof, though the taste may be bitter at first, ; 
what remains is His own joy, perpetual and full. ; 

II. Again, note the lies about the hook. 

The old story lends itself to us as a kind of general — 
expression to which all the falsehoods of sin may be 
reduced. ‘ Ye shall not surely die. I suppose that if | 
any man had clear before him at the moment of any ~ 
temptation, howsoever fieryand strong,thewholesweep ~ 
of the consequences that are certainly involved in his j 
yielding to it, he would pause on the edge, and durst 
not do it. But sin suppresses facts; and here are a 
few of the barbed points which she hides. She does ~ 
not tell you anything about outward consequences. ; 
I have been speaking about gross forms of sin. I : 
wish I could believe that there is no man among my 
hearers to whom dehortations from them are appro- 
priate, but I fear that in a great city like this there ; 
are never gathered as many men and women together 
as are here, without there being some whose sin lies in ~ 
the direction of sensuous passion and animal indul- 
gence. And I beseech such to remember the hook as ~ 
well as the bait, and to think of the outward conse . 
quences in broken constitutions, poisoned blood, en- — 
feebled frames, damaged reputations, loss of faculty, — 
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position, prospects, and a thousand other things, 
which hang round about the path of the profligate 
man. Every year there come into Manchester young 
men who fancy they can play the game and not pay the 
stakes. Every month, I was going to say, there drop 
out of this great city, bankrupt in reputation, ruined 
in health, driven from positions of hopes and profit, 
the heart-break of their families, and a curse to them- 
selves, young fellows that listened to such words as I 
am speaking to them now, and went away and said: 
‘We will chance it! Itis exaggerated. Yes, it would 
be, if I said that this was true about the whole circle 
of evil-doers, but it is not exaggerated, if you remem- 
ber'that a definite percentage of all the young profli- 
gates of Manchester, year by year, go away to die, with 
their ‘bones full of the iniquity of their youth. Did 
Pleasure show you that hook when she dangled her 
bait before your eyes? 

She suppresses the action of conscience. There is 
nothing more awful than the occasional swiftness and 
completeness of the revulsion of feeling between the 
moment before and the moment after. While yet 
escape from the temptation was possible, the thing 
looked so fascinating, so all-desirable; and the next 
moment, when the thing is done, and can never be 
undone, and you have got round to the back of it, it 
looks so hideous and threatening. Conscience lulled, 
or at least unheard during the hubbub of the clamant 
voices of the passions that yelled to be fed, lifts up her 
solemn voice sometimes, the moment that they are 
silent, gnawing the poisoned portion that is thrown to 
them, and speaks. Did Pleasure tell you about that 
hook when she dangled the bait before your eyes? 


She suppresses the action of sin upon character. 
T 
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We do not perceive how all our deeds, even the sme 
and apparently transitory and incidental, are rea 
linked together in an iron net-work of cause and effect, 
so as that every one of them lives on and on, in more 
or less perceptible and distinct effects upon our 
characters. You cannot do a wrong thing, ‘departing 
from the living God,’ without thereby leaving an 
indelible mark upon your whole spiritual and moral 
nature. Loftier aspirations die out of you, the 
incapacity for better actions is confirmed, and that 
awful, mysterious thing that we call ‘habit’ comes in 
to ensure that once done, twice will be probable, and 
twice done, thrice and innumerable times more will be 
almost certain. There is nothing more mystical a 
solemn about our lives than the way in which un 
thought of and trifling deeds harden themselves into 
habits, and dominate us, whether we will or no. And 
so the sin which once stood in front of us with a smile 
and tempted us, because it was desirable, afterwards 
comes behind us with a, frown, and is a taskmaster 
with a whip. Instead of being drawn from before by 
anticipated delight, we are driven from behind 
tyrannous habit, and commit the old sin, not because 
we expect pleasure, but to get away from misery. 
flowery fetters become iron, and the evil once done 
gets to be our master, and we are held and bound in 
the chain of our sins. And more than that, there is the 
necessity for perpetual increase, heavier doses, more 
pungent forms of evil, in order to titillate the increas-_ 
ing insensitiveness of the nature. You take a tig 
cub into your house when it is little; it is pret 
striped, graceful in its motions, playful and affection-— 
ate; and it grows up, and whenit is big, it is the master 

of you, if itis not the murderer of you! Do not you 
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take the little sin into your hearts. It will grow, and 
its claws will grow, and its ferocity will grow. 

And now all these consequences suggest the last of 
sin’s suppressions that I would specify. 

They all make a future retribution a probable thing. 
And that future retribution is a plain and necessary 
inference from any belief at all in a God and in a 
future life. But the tempting sin has nothing to say 
about that future judgment, or if it has, has only this 
to say: ‘Ye shall not die.’ Is it not strange that it is 
almost impossible to get many of you—reasonable, far- 
sighted, prudent men and women as you are, in regard 
to ordinary things—to look that fact fairly in the 
face? Youare like sailors who get into the spirit-room 
in a ship when she is driving on the rocks, and as long 
as you can get the momentary indulgence, never mind 
about what is coming. 

But you cannot ‘jump the life to come.’ ‘Let no man 
deceive you with vain words; because of these things 
the wrath of God is coming upon the children of 
disobedience. And so, dear brethren, let me plead 
with you. Weak my words are, I know, to break down 
the walls with which we surround ourselves. But oh, 
let me try to get within the defences, and plead with 
you not to let wishes, inclinations, and earthly tastes 
make you so short-sighted; but take into view all the 
consequences of your actions, and then tell me, if, 


_ regard being had to the whole duration of their results, 





anything is so wise as to love and serve and cleave to 


| God who dwells in Christ, and in whom is our portion 


and ourall. ‘It is an evil thing and a bitter to depart 
from the living God.’ 
Ill. Then notice again, the lies as to the criminality 


of the deed. 
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Once more the old story avails us. ‘Hath God said 
Ye shall not eat?’ is the insinuated suggestion that 
creeps into most men’s minds. I suppose that the 
number of us who, with clear eyes, knowing the thing | 
at the moment that we do it to be wrong, do yet 
resolve that, wrong as it is, it shall be done, is 
comparatively few. I suppose that by far the majority 
simply ignore the question of right or wrong, when 
the question of pleasant and desirable comes to be 
canvassed. Before the committal—as I was saying a 
moment ago—we have an awful power of silencing our © 
consciences. Justas housebreakers carry some drugged 
meat for the house-dogs when they intend to break 
into some lonely farmhouse, so we are all adepts in ~ 
applying gentle phrases to our own evil, while if the 
same thing is done by anybody else we shall flame up — 
in indignation, as David did when Nathan told him 
about the man and his one ewe lamb. Therefore it 
comes to this—do not you trust to instinctive utter- 
ances of inclination calling itself conscience. Remem- 
ber that you can bribe conscience to say anything but — 
that it is right to do wrong. You will get it to say — 
anything that you teach it about what is wrong and 
what is not. And therefore you must find a better _ 
guide than conscience. You have to enlighten it and 
educate it and check it, and keep it wakeful and 
suspicious, as the price of purity. q 

The same set of lies about the criminality of our — 
actions operates with still greater effect after the 
committal. I was speaking a moment or two ago 
about the sudden waking of conscience when the deed 
is done. But there is a worse thing than that, and that 
is when conscience does not wake. That is the con- 
dition, I have no doubt, of many people listening to me 
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now. ‘She wiped her mouth and said I have done no 
harm. You can muffle the bell so that there will come 
nosound. You can sear your hand, if you once press a 
hot iron upon it; and you can make the cuticle of your 
conscience, if I may so say, just as insensitive by the 
same process. So then, my friend, do you take care 
that you do not thus darken the light that is in you, 
till it becomes darkness. And remember also that your 
knowing nothing against yourself does not prove you 
to be blameless. There is nothing harder than to drive 
home the consciousness of sinfulness. I can fancy 
what is passing in some, as they listen to me now. 
Some of you refer all that I am saying to that other 
man in the corner there, whom it will fit so well. 
Some of you are saying to yourselves, ‘Oh yes, I 
admit it all in a general way’; but not summoning up 
in your mind any of the evils which cling and cleave to 
you individually. And some of you are trying to 
break the force of what Iam saying by theories about 
responsibility, and how a man is the creature of circum- 
stances and the like; or by pleading in arrest of 
judgment your better side: ‘I am a respectable man. 
Nobody can find any fault with me. I am a good 
father, a good husband, an honest tradesman, a man of 
my word, a cultured gentleman perhaps, a student, a 
man abhorring gross sin, and so forth; and your 
words have nothing at all to do with me.’ Ah! have 
they not? ‘Departing from the living God’; that is 
the sin that I am talking about, brother—not going 
and getting drunk, stealing, wallowing in the sty of 
sensualism; not the mere external acts. The kernel of 
all sin is living to ourselves. That is what I want to 
lay upon all your consciences. And that is the hardest 
of all results for even the most earnest and pleading 
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words to effect, in the minds of the respectable, se f- 
complacent, gospel-hardened people that come and f 
these pews. ‘a 

IV. So the last word that I wish to say is in reference 
to the falsehoods of sin in regard to the deliverance 
therefrom. 7 

These other lies, like bubbles, sometimes burst. 
first of them, about the pleasures, generally bursts as 
soon as the thing is done. The others about the pz 
and the criminality often disappear when pricked by 
some thought of God and contact with Him. But the 
repertory of the deceiver is not empty yet. And she 
can turn her hand and bring out another set of lies, in 
order to retain her dominion. For the sin that said to 
you before you did it: ‘There is no harm in it; you de 
not need to do it again; it is only just once and it will 
be done with,’ says to you after you have done it 
when you begin to feel that it was wrong, and try to 
shake off its guilt and power: ‘ You have done it now! 
You never can get away any more. The thing is past, 
and neither in regard to its consequences nor in rege 


have written you have written. You are mine!’ And 
so she lays her iron claw upon the man and holds hi 
Some of us put that into a philosophical principle, « 
say that in this great system of rigid interlocking a 
cause and effect, the idea of forgiveness and of a ney 
beginning of life is impossible and absurd. Some of us — 
that cannot talk in that strain, yet know what it is to — 
have to say: ‘There is no hope! I have loved evil, an 
after it I must yet go.’ 
So sin lies to us just as she lied before. AndI haye — 
to come now with the message that, of all her false 
hoods none is more false and fatal than the falsehood - 
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that a sinful man cannot turn from his evil; conquer 
all his transgression; begin a new happy, clean life; 
and be sure of forgiveness from His Father in Heaven. 
‘Jesus Christ, the faithful and true witness, has died 
that it may be possible to bring to us pure and true 
promises of lasting and satisfying blessedness, and to 
avert from each of us, if we will trust in the power of 
His blood, the worst and penal consequences of our 
transgression, and if we will trust in the power of His 
imparted Spirit, to make our future altogether unlike 
our past, and deliver us from the habit and entail of 
our sins. So, dear friend, these two stand before you. 
On one side the Sorceress with a smile on her lips, a lie 
on her tongue, and a knife in her sleeve. Do not go into 
her house. ‘The dead are there; and her guests are in 
the depths of Hell.’ On the other side stands Jesus 
Christ who has died to ‘redeem our souls from’ her 
‘deceit and violence’; and trusting in whom we may 
all say: ‘My soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowlers. The snare is broken andI am escaped.’ 


A MOMENTOUS ‘IF’ 


“We are made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
Steadfast unto the end.’—HEs. iii. 14. 
ONE of the great characteristics of this remarkable 
letter to Hebrew Christians is the frequency and 
earnestness of its warnings against apostasy. Over 
_ and over again we find these recurring, and in fact we 
may say that the whole letter is written in order to 
guard against that danger. The circumstances in 
_ which the persons to whom it was originally addressed 
_found themselves largely explain that emphasis laid 
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upon their danger of forsaking Christ. For they hac 
to face what was perhaps the greatest trial to which 
faith was ever exposed, in the entire dissolution and 
violent extinction of the whole Jewish system which 
the prescription of uncounted centuries, in additio; 
to the direct voice of God Himself, had consecrated, 
And they were to ‘hold fast by their confidence, 
though it seemed as if heaven and earth were bein 
swept away. No wonder that there was danger o 
their becoming ‘of those that drew back to perdition, 
when such convulsions were uprooting the pillars o1 
which their whole habits of thought and action hat 
rested. . 

But, dear brethren, though our lot is cast in quiete 
times, the continual tendencies of our nature, and the 
continual stress of circumstances, make the exhorta 
tion of my text quite as important and as fitting fol 
us. ‘Cast not away your confidence, which hath gre 
recompense of reward,’ must ever ring in the ears c 
Christ’s disciples. And in these words of our text 1 
have set forth very strongly and beautifully— 

I. The necessity that is laid upon every believin 
heart. 

‘Hold fast the beginning of our confidence steadfas 
unto the end.’ Now what is meant by ‘the beginnin; 
of our confidence’? It may mean either of two things — 
—I am inclined to believe that it means both. 
outward fact, from which our confidence took ii 
beginning as its ground foundation, or to use learr 
words, the objective fact manifested to us in the gospel 
which tells of the incarnate dying and raised Christ, i ; 
the beginning of all true confidence. On it, and on it 
alone, can there be built a solid, rational assurance 
that can give an account of itself, and face the facts of 


| 


; 
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the present and the future. And if my text be under- 
stood from that point of view, then the exhortation is 
to keep a firm hold of the initial truth that first of all 
stirred faith in our trembling hearts and breathed a 
tranquil assurance over our troubled consciences. 


_ Keep a firm grasp of the elementary initial truths 


which at first drew you to the Master. 
But then, on the other hand, not excluded by this 


. interpretation, but rather inextricably interwoven 


with it, is the other possible meaning of the text. 
‘Hold fast the beginning of your confidence’—the 
initial act on your parts. What was it, Christian man, 
that first breathed a little light air of hope through 
the stagnant calm of indifference in your heart? That 


new hope was the consequence of two simple but 


mighty acts—repentance and trust in Jesus Christ. 
From these two inward dispositions there sprung, like 
a rainbow over a cataract, the quivering, painted bow 
of hope. Confidence is born of penitence and faith. 
‘Hold fast the beginning of your confidence,’ and ever 
reiterate the two initial acts from which it flowed. 
These two will be reiterated in proportion as our 
understandings and our hearts grasp the initial fact 
which, first of all, evoked them. 

Now this exhortation, thus comprehensively under- 
stood, goes upon the understanding that in that 
elementary gospel there lies all that a man needs, and 
it goes also on the understanding that in these two 
primary acts of the Christian life, repentance and 
faith, there lie the seeds of all the growths and pro- 
gresses which it may afterwards attain. In the first 
word that made these Hebrews Christians, there lay, 
like the leaves of the beech wrapped up in their tiny 
brown sheaths, in germ and miniature, and needing 
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only sunshine and dew to open them out, all that their 
understandings needed for enlightenment, their wills 
for command, their hearts for their home—all that 
their hope could paint, all that their love could sigh 
for. The elements of this science, spoken first, are in 
one sense its last results. The Alpha is the Omega, 
and holds in itself all the alphabet—ay, and all the 
words and books that will be made out of the alphabet. — 
For in that truth, ‘God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish,’ there lie the beginnings, the - 
‘Principia, of all knowledge of moral and spiritual 
matters that a saint can learn or an angel can appre- 
hend. There needs but development; there needs but 
the commentary of experience and of life in order to 
bring out of ‘the beginning of your confidence’ every- 
thing that heart and will and mind can need. 

And this exhortation goes also on the other under- 
standing that any advance—and advance there must 
be, for the very word ‘ begin’ implies continuance and 
progress—that any advance which is to be according to 
the true law of the Christian system must not be away 
from, but deeper into that which we apprehended at 
first. I believe in the advance of Christian thought 
through the centuries. I believe in the advance of 
Christian knowledge as well as character in the in- 
dividual. But I believe that the advance consists in 
getting to understand more and more of the fulness 
which lies in the earliest word, and that whosoever 
construes Christian progress in the sense of leaving 
behind, as beggarly elements, the truths of a Christ 
divine, incarnate, dying, raised again, ruling, and 
coming again to judge, and of a Divine Spirit imparted 
by that Christ—whosoever supposes that these things 
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are elements to be left far in the rear—will find that 
his progress is retrogression and not advance. The 
beginning of the confidence must be continued, and 
the continuance consists in plunging ourselves more 
deeply into the beginning. 

But, dear brethren, is it not the case that a tragical 
number of so-called Christians have lost the very con- 
ception, not only of progress, but of holding fast by 
the initial fact and the initial act? I have no doubt 
there are some of you professing to be Christians, 
members no doubt of Christian churches, who not 
only have not advanced one step from the place that 
they stood in when, as they suppose, they were first of 
all converted, but who are not nearly as much under 
the influence of God’s truth in Jesus Christ as they 
were at that far away day, twenty, thirty, or forty 


years ago. They have made no advance; they have 


not held their ground. The beginning of their con- 
fidence has been like some of those abortive shoots 
that trees and shrubs are seduced to put out by the 
warmth of a mild October, nipped by November frost, 
and destined never to bear any fruit. The message 
comes to such with immense and convicting power: 
‘Hold fast the beginning of your confidence.’ 

No man on this side of heaven, however deep his 
devotion, long his career, consistent his conduct, and 
progressive his piety, is beyond the need for the in- 
junction. My text says, very emphatically, ‘to the 
end.’ There have been ships wrecked at the harbour- 
mouth, and which have gone to pieces with the loss of 
all hands, on the bar. And as John Bunyan saw long 
ago, a door opens down to the depths, at the very gate 
of the Celestial City. So that we can never relax our 
watchfulness nor our effort to retain what we had, 
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and to continue to practise what we did, long age 
Let me say a word about 
II. The hindrances that lie in the way of obeyzuil 
this exhortation. 
The Christian life is not different from all other _ 
courses of conduct in regard to this characteristic, 
that it is apt, unnoticed either by the man himself or 
by onlookers, to slide off its original foundations. All 
great causes, begun in enthusiasm, are apt to lose their _ 
first impulses, and to be actuated at last by little more 
than use and wont. The deadening influence of habit — 
comes in all our life, and in our religious life just as 
much as in any other department. 
No doubt there are aspects in which it is seen tobea 
good thing that we should have the stay of a formed 
habit, instead of having, for each act, to find a fresh 
and distinguishable impulse towards good. But the 
evil that goes with bringing life under the sway of 
habit is no less real than the good. And we are all apt 
to drop into a complacent taking for granted that the 
old energy lasts; and that our religious life is bottomed 
on the old foundations, and that it yields to and is 
guided by the old motives, when all the while an 
entire change has come over the man, and what he © 
used to do from fresh impulse he now does as a matter _ 
of routine. Is not that true about all of us in some 
parts of our lives, and about the religious life and acts 
of many of us? And do we not need to break up this — 
custom, which ‘lies upon us with a weight heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life,’ and to go back to the 
original impulse and the initial fact which brought — 
about the impulse, and while we fight against the evil 
of habit, to get all the good out of it that it can yield? 
Again, of course, there must be many changes.in a 
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q man’s attitude to the truth, in proportion as it becomes 
familiar to him. Wonder goes, excitement must 
necessarily pass, emotion will cool. A fire crackles 
when it is newly lit, but when it is well burnt up it 
glows with a steady and unspluttering heat. And so it 
is by no means all loss if we leave behind us our early 
agitations and keep our ancient confidence. Emotion 
is meant to consolidate into principle, and there will be 
pure gain ifit does. But for all that, there 7s a danger 
of familiarity with the truth making us indifferent to 
the truth, and of repeated exercise of the act of peni- 
tence or of faith making the act not less emotional— 
that it must become—but less deep and real; and then 
there is nothing but loss. 

Further, besides these necessary changes in the ac- 
companiments of our confidence, there is the continual 
operation of our own wayward and feeble natures 
slackening the grasp that we have of Christ, and 
enfeebling the practice of the initial repentance and 
faith. And besides these there are the continual 
enemies that we carry within ourselves, and the con- 
tinual operation of externals, which the writer of this 

_letter sets forth in another striking image, when he 
tells us that we must ‘give the more earnest heed to 
the things that we have heard, lest at any time we 
should drift away from them.’ Yes, the current of life, 
legitimate duties and occupations, our daily business, 
our daily joys, and the good and pleasant things which 
God has bestowed upon us, acting upon us like 
the pressure of a stream upon a boat not made fast 
to the bank, tend to sweep us silently down the river. 
And if the boatman is lying asleep in the bottom of 
it he will find, when he awakes and opens his eyes, 
that he is surrounded by strange objects, and that 
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those that he saw before he went to sleep are away far 
up the stream and out of sight. This unconsciot 
silent drift, drift, drift is sweeping away hundreds of 
Christian men from the firm moorings on the bank 
there, and unless we each make a continuous effort tO 
retain it, we shall lose our hold of ‘the beginning of 
our confidence.’ 

I need not say more than a word about the 
thought suggested by the text. 

III. The large, blessed result of holding fast the 
beginning of our confidence. 

‘We are made partakers of Christ,’ says the writer. 
He uses very remarkable language on which we can but 
touch lightly. I may point out that the words may 
either mean—and it is difficult to say which of the two 
things they do mean—either partakers of Christ, as if 
all of us together sat round that sacred board, and 
shared the common meal which Christ presents to us, - 
or they may mean partakers with Christ, as if we were 
each of us partners with Him in the possession of all 
that He possesses. The difference is merely one of 
representation, the idea presented is substantially the 
same in both cases. It is this: we receive Jesus Christ _ 
and all that He has and all that He is on condition of 
faithfully holding fast by the beginning of our con- 
fidence. Not as though we did not possess Him until 
the end came. The writer is not saying anything so 
doleful as that. The initial act gives a real possession 
of Jesus. Observe the language of my text. It ana 
sounds inconsistent with itself, inasmuch as in the firs 
clause it says, ‘We have become,’ if we render the 
Greek accurately, ‘We have become “partakers,”’ as if 
the partaking were an accomplished fact; and ther 
goes on as if it were one lying still in the future and 
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_ contingent. That is to say, the initial, feeblest, most 
rudimentary, most unintelligent grasp of Christ as 


i 


_ Saviour and Friend brings a participation in Him in 
_ proportion to its depth and its comprehension of Him. 


_ But that participation is capable of indefinite increase, 


and the way to get more of Christ is to reiterate the 


initial act and to keep a firm grasp of the first facts, 


‘To him that hath shall be given; and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ 


THE REST OF FAITH 


*We which have believed do enter into rest. . . ..—HEB. iv. 3. 


‘Do enter’—but on a hundred gravestones you will 
read ‘He entered into rest’ on such and such a day, as 
a synonym for ‘He died.’ It is strange that an expres- 
sion which the writer of this Epistle takes pains to 
emphasise as referring to a present experience should, 


_ by common consent, in popular use, have been taken 


to mean a future blessing. If nominal Christians had 
found more frequently that their faith was strong 
enough to produce its natural effects, they would not 
have so often misunderstood our writer. He does not 
say, ‘We, when we die, shall enter into rest,’ but 
‘We who have believed do enter.’ 

It is a bold statement, and the experience of the 
average Christian seems to contradict it. But if the 
fruit of faith is repose; and if we who say we have 
faith are full of unrest, the best thing we can do is 
not to doubt the saying, but to look a little more 
closely whether we have fulfilled its conditions. ‘We 
which have believed do enter into rest.’ 

I. So, then, the first thing to be noted here is the 
present rest of faith. 
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I say ‘faith’ rather than ‘belief, because I wish tc 
emphasise the distinction between the Christian notion 
of faith, and the common notion of belief. The latter 
is merely the acceptance of a proposition as true; and q 
that is not enough to bring rest to any soul, though it 
may bring rest to the understanding. It is a great 
pity, though one does not quite see how it could have © 
been avoided, that so frequently in the New Testament, 
to popular apprehension, the depth of the meaning 
of that one requirement of faith is obscured because it 
is represented in our version by the word ‘believe,’ 
which has come to be appropriated to the mere 
intellectual act. 

But if you will notice that the writer of this Epistle — 
uses two other words as interchangeable with ‘belief, _ 
you will understand the depth of his meaning better. 
Sometimes he speaks of our ‘confidence’—by which 
he means precisely the same thing. Sometimes he 
speaks of our ‘ obedience ’—by which he means precisely 
the same thing. So there is an element of voluntary © 
submission implied, and there is an element of — 
outgoing confidence implied in the word. And when 
he says, ‘We which have believed do enter into rest,’ 
he does not mean ‘ We which acknowledge that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world, but we who, acknowledging, let our hearts 
go out to Him in trust, and our wills bow down before ~ 
Him in obedience and submission. We thereby doenter 
into rest.’ Carry with you these two thoughts, then— 
‘confidence’ and ‘obedience’—as indispensable elements 
in the New Testament conception of faith, and then 
you can understand the great saying of my text. 

Trust brings rest, for the trust which grasps Jesus © 
Christ, not only intellectually, but with the reliance of 
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M the whole nature upon Him to do for me that which 
_my understanding believes that He will do—that trust 


brings rest because it sweeps away, as the north wind 
does the banded clouds on the horizon, all the deepest 
causes of unrest. These are our perverted relation to 
God, and the alienation of our hearts from Him. 
Brother! there is no rest deep as life which does not 
flow from rejoicing confidence in Christ’s great sacri- 
fice by which the innermost source of conflict and 
disturbance in our souls has been dealt with. Most of 
us are contented if there be a superficial appearance 
of calm, like the sunny vineyard on the slopes of a 
volcano, whilst in the heart of it sulphurous fires are 
bubbling and boiling, and will burst out some day. 
What is the worth of a tranquillity which only survives 
on condition of our ignoring the most patent and 
most operative fact in our lives? Itis only when you 
shuffle God out of your consciousness, and when you 
wink hard so as not tq see the facts of your own moral 
condition and sinfulness, or when you sophisticate 
yourself into illogical and unreasonable diminution of 
the magnitude and gravity of your sins, that some of 
you know a moment’s rest. If the curtain were once 
drawn aside, and we were brought face to face with 
the realities of heaven and the realities of our own 
characters, all this film of apparent peace would break 


and burst, and we should be left to face the trouble 


that comes whenever a man’s relation with God is, 
consciously to himself, perverted and wrong. But 
trust brings rest; rest from the gnawing of conscience, 
rest from the suspicion of evil consequences resulting 
from contact with the infinite divine righteousness, 
rest from all the burden of guilt, which is none the 
less heavy because the man appears to be unconscious 
U 
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of it. It is there all the same. ‘We which 
believed do enter into rest,’ because our trust brings — 
about the restoration of the true relation to God and 
the forgiveness of our sins. 

Trust brings rest, because it casts all our burdens 
on another. Every act of reliance, though it does not 
deliver from responsibility, delivers from anxiety. 
We see this even when the object of our trust is but 
a poor creature like ourselves. Husbands and wives 
who find settled peace in one another; parents and 
children; patrons and protected, and a whole series — 
of other relationships in life, are witnesses to the fact 
that the attitude of reliance brings the actuality of 
repose. A little child goes to sleep beneath its 
mother’s eye, and is tranquil, not only because it is 
ignorant but because it is trustful. So if we will only 
get behind the shelter, the blast will not blow about us, 
but we shall be in what they cail on the opposite side 
of the Tweed, in a word that is music in the ears of 
some of us—a ‘lown place,’ where we hear not the loud 
winds when they call. Trust is rest; even when we 
lean upon an arm of fiesh, though that trust is often 
disappointed. What is the depth of the repose that 
comes not from trust that leans against something 
supposed to be a steadfast oak, that proves to be 
a broken reed, but against the Rock of Ages? We 
which have ‘ believed do enter into rest.’ 

Trust brings repose, because it effects submission. 
The true reason for our restlessness in this world is 
not that we are ‘pelted by the pitiless storm’ of change 
and sorrow. A grief accepted loses most of its power 
to sadden, and all its power to perturb. It is not out- 
ward calamities, but a rebellious will that troubles 
us. The bird beats itself against the wires of its cage 
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_ and wounds itself, whereas if it sat still in its captivity 
it might sing. So when we trust we submit; and 
submission is the mother of peace. There is no other 
- consolation worth naming for our sorrows, except the 
consolation that comes from submission. When we 


accept them, lie still, let him strike home and kiss the 
rod, we shall be at rest. 

Trust brings repose, because it leads to satisfied 
desires. We are restless because each object that 
we pursue yields but a partial satisfaction, and because 
all taken together are inadequate to our needs. There 
is butone Person who can fill the heart, the mind, the 
will, and satisfy our whole nature. No accumulation 
of things, be they ever so precious, even if they are 
the higher or more refined satisfactions of the in- 
tellect, can ever satisfy the heart. And no endless 
series of finite persons is‘ sufficient for the wants of 
any one of the series, who, finite as he is, yet needs an 


_ infinite satisfaction. It must be a person that shall fill 


allthe cavities and clefts of our hearts, and, filling them, 
gives us rest. ‘My soul thirsteth for God,’ though I 
misinterpret its thirst, and, like a hot dog upon a road, 
try to slake my thirst by lapping at any puddle of 
dirty water that I come across in my path. There is 
no satisfaction there. It is in God, and in God only, 
that we can find repose. 

Some of us may have seen a weighty acknowledg- 


ment from a distinguished biologist lately deceased 


which strikes me as relevant to this thought. Listen 
to his confession: ‘I know from experience the intel- 
lectual distractions of scientific research, philosophical 
speculation, and artistic pleasures, but am also well 
aware that even when all are taken together, and well 
sweetened to taste, in respect of consequent reputation, 
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means, social position, etc., the whole concoction is but 
as light confectionery to a starving man... . It has 
been my lot to know not a few of the foremost men o 
our generation, and I have always observed that this 
is profoundly true.” That is the testimony of a man 
who had tried the highest, least material forms of such 
atrust. And I know that there is an ‘amen’ to iti in 
every heart, and I lift up opposite to all such experi- 
ences the grand summary of Christian experience: 
‘We which have believed do enter into rest.’ : 

II. Note, secondly, the energy of work which accom- 
panies the rest of faith. 

There is a good deal said in the context—a difficult yi 
context, with which we are not concerned at present, 
about the analogy between a man’s rest in God and 
God's own rest. That opens wonderful thoughts 
which I must not be tempted to pursue, with regard to 
the analogy between the divine and the human, ani 
the possible assimilation, in some measure, of the 
experiences of the creature with those of the Creator, 
Can it be that, between a light kindled and burning 
itself away while it burns, and fire which burns and i 
not consumed, there is any kind of correspondence? 
There is, however dim the analogy may be tous. Le 
us take the joy and the elevation of that thought, ‘My 
peace I give unto you.’ 

But the main point for which I refer to this possible 
analogy is in order to remind you that the rest of 
God is dealt with in Scripture as being, not a cess 
tion from work, but the accomplishment of a purpos 
and satisfaction in results. ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,’ said Jesus Christ. And modern 
speculation puts the same thought in a more heathenish 
fashion when it says ‘preservation is continual crea 
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tion.” Just as God rests from His creative work, not 
as if either needing repose or holding His hand from 


further operation, but as satisfied with the result; 
just as He rests in work and works in rest, so Jesus 


_ Christ sits at the right hand of God in eternal indis- 


turbance and repose, in token that He has fulfilled 
His work on earth. But He is likewise represented as 
standing at the right hand of God in attitude to help 
His servants, and as evermore working with them in 
all their toils. 

In like manner we shall much misconceive the 
repose of faith, if we do not carry with us the 


thought that that repose is full of strenuous toil. 


Faith brings rest. Yes! But the main characteristic 


_of Christian faith is that it is an active principle, which 


sets all the wheels of holy life in more vigorous 
motion, and breathes an intenser as well as calmer 
and more reposeful activity into the whole man. The 
work of faith is quite as important as the rest of faith. 
It works by love, and the very repose that it brings 
ought to make us more strenuous in our toil. We are 
able to cast ourselves without anxiety about ourselves, 
and with no distraction of our inner nature, and no 
weakening of power in consequence of the conscious- 
ness of sin, or of unconscious sin—into the tasks which 
devolve upon us, and so to do them with our might. 
The river withdrawn from all divided channels is 
gathered into the one bed that it may flow with power, 
and scour before it all impurities. So the man whois 
delivered from restlessness is quickened for work, and 
even ‘in his very motion there is rest.’ It is possible 
to blend together in secret, sweet, indissoluble union 
these two partial antitheses, and in the midst of the 
Most strenuous effort to have a central calm, like the 
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eye of the storm which whirls in its wild circles roun 
a centre-point of perfect repose. It is possible, at 
one and the same time, to be dwelling in the secre 
place of the Most High, and feeding our souls with 
that calm that broods there, and to be up to the ears 
in business, and with our hands full of pressing duties. 
The same faith which ushers us into the quiet presence 
of God in the centre of the soul, pushes us into the 
forefront of the battle to fight, and into the world’s 
busy workshop to labour. 

So the rest which is Christian is a rest throbbing wi 
activity; and, further, the activity which is based on 
faith will deepen repose, and not interrupt it. Jes 
Christ distinguished between the two stages of the 
tranquillity which is realised by His true disciples, for 
He said ‘Come unto Me... . and I will give you rest’— 
the rest which comes by approach to Him in faith 
from the beginning of the approach, rest resulting 
from the taking away of what I have called the deep 
est cause of unrest. There is a second stage of the 
disciples’ action and consequent peace; ‘Take My yoke ~ 
upon you ... and ye shall find rest’—not ‘I will give’ 
this time—‘ ye shall find ’—in the act of taking the yoke 
upon your necks—‘rest to your souls.’ The activity 
that ensues from faith deepens the rest of faith. 

III. Lastly, to consider the future perfecting of the 
present rest. 

In a subsequent verse the writer uses a differe 
word from that of my text to express this idea; andi 
is rather unfortunate for the understanding of 
progress of the thought that our version has kept 
same expression in both cases. ‘There remaineth 
therefore a rest to the people of God’—which follow 
a few verses after my text—had better have beer 
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: rendered, ‘There remaineth the keeping of a Sabbath 


to the people of God’; although probably the writer is 


‘pointing to the same facts there asin my text, yet he 


introduces a metaphor which conveys more clearly 
than the text does the idea of an epoch of rest follow- 


ing upon a week of toil. 


So I may venture to say that the repose of faith 
which is experienced here, because the causes of unrest 
are taken away, and a new ally comes into the field, 
and our wills submit, and our desires are satisfied, is 
but the germ of that eternal Sabbath day to which we 
look forward. I have said that the gift spoken of here 
is a present thing; but that present thing bears in 
all its lineaments a prophecy of its own completion. 
And the repose of a Christian heart in the midst of 
life's work and worry is the best anticipation and 
picture, because it is the beginning, of the rest of 
heaven. 

That future, however it may differ from this present, 
and how much it differs none know except those who 
are wrapt in its repose, is in essence the same. Yonder, 
as here, we become partakers of rest through faith. 
There, as here, it is trust that brings rest. And no 


‘change of bodily environment, no change of the 


relations between body and spirit, no transference of 
the man into new conditions and a new world will 
bring repose, unless there is in him a trust which 
grasps Jesus Christ. Faith is eternal, and is eternally 
the minister of rest. Heaven is the perfecting of the 
highest and purest moments of Christian experience. 
So, Christian men and women, the more trust the 
more rest. And if it be so that going through this 
weary world you have but little confirmation of the 
veracity of the great saying of my text, do not fancy 
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that it is a mistake. Look to your faith and see that 
tt is deepened. . c. 

And let us all, dear friends, remember that not death 
but faith brings present repose and future perfecting. 
Death is not the porter that opens the gate of the 
kingdom. It is only the usher that brings us to the 
gate, and the gate is opened by Him ‘ who openeth an¢ 
no man shutteth; and who shutteth and no ma 
openeth.’ He opens to them who have believed, an¢ 
they enter in and are saved. ‘Let us labour, therefore 
to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after the same 
example of unbelief.’ 


ENTRANCE INTO GOD'S REST 


‘There remaineth therefore a rest to the people of God. 10. For He that is 
entered into His rest, He also hath ceased from His own works, as God did from 
His.'—HEs. iv. 9, 10. f 
WE lose much of the meaning of this passage by our 
superficial habit of transferring it to a future state 
The ground of the mistake is in the misinterpretation 
of that word ‘remaineth’; which is taken to point te 
the ‘rest,’ after the sorrows of this life are all done 
with. Of course there is such a rest; but if we 
the context of the passage, we cannot but recognis 
this as the truth that is taught here, that faith, and 
not death, is the gate to participation in Christ's 
that the rest remained over after Moses and Judaism, 
but came into possession under and by Christ. 

For the main scope of the whole passage is the elue 
dation of one of the points in which the writer asserts 
the superiority of Christ to Moses, of Christianity te 
Judaism. That old system, says he, had in it for it 
very heart a promise of rest; but it had only a promise 
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It could not give the thing that it held forth. It could 
not, by the nature of the system. It could not, as is 
manifest from this fact—that years after they had © 
entered into possession of the land, years after the 
promise had been first given, the Psalmist represents 
the entrance into that rest as a privilege not yet 
realised, but waiting to be grasped by the men of his 
day whose hearts were softened to hear God’s voice. 
David's words clearly, to the mind of the writer of the 
epistle, show that Canaan was not the promised ‘rest.’ 
David treats it as being obtained by obedience to God’s 
word; and as not yet possessed by the people, though 
they had the promised land. He treats it as then, in his 
own ‘day, still but a promise, and a promise which would 
not be fulfilled to his people if they hardened their 
hearts. All this carries the inference that the Mosaic 
system did not give the ‘rest’ whichit promised. Hence, 
says the author of the Hebrews, that ‘rest’ held forth 
from the beginning, gleaming before all generations 
of the Jewish people, but to them only a fair vision, 
remains unpossessed as yet, but to be possessed. God’s 
word has been pledged. He has said that there shall 
be a share in His rest for His people. The ancient 
people did not get it. What then? Is God’s promise 
thereby cancelled? ‘They could not enter in because 
of unbelief,’ but the unbelief of man shall not make 
the faith of God without effect. Therefore, as the 
eternal promise has been given, and they counted 
themselves unworthy, the divine mercy which will 
find some to enter therein, and will not be balked 
of its purposes, turns to the Gentiles; and the ‘rest’ 
provided for the Jews first, but unaccepted by them, 
remains for all who believe to partake. 

And, still further, the writer establishes the principle 
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that the rest promised to the Jew remains yet to be 
inherited by the Christian, on a second ground: ‘ For, 
says he, in the tenth verse of the chapter, ‘for He that 
is entered into His rest, He also has ceased from His 
own works, as God did from His.’ Howis that a proof 
It is not a proof that there is a rest for us, if you inter- 
pret it as people generally do. Butitissoif you give 
to it what seems to be the correct interpretation—by 
referring it to Christ and Christ’s heavenly condition. 
‘He that has entered into His rest,—that is Jesus 
Christ, ‘He has ceased from His own works’—His 
finished work of redemption—‘as God did from His’ 
His finished work of creation. And there is the great 
proof that there is a rest for us: not only because 
Judaism did not bring it, but because Christ he 
gone up on high. We havea great High Priest that 
is passed into the heavens. Christ our Lord has 
entered into His rest—parallel with the divine tran- 
quillity after Creation. And seeing that He possesses 
it, certainly we shall possess it if only we hold fast by 
Him. ‘There remains a rest’—proved by the fact that 
Christ hath gone into it, and carrying the inference, — 
‘Let us labour, therefore, to enter into that rest, lest 
any man fall after the same example of unbelief.’ 

We find here, then, three main points. First, 
divine rest, God’s and Christ's. Secondly, this divine 
rest, the pattern of what our life on earth may becom 2. 
And lastly, this divine rest, the prophecy of what ow 
life in heaven shall assuredly be. ; 

I. In the first place, then, we have here the divine rest. 

‘He hath ceased from His own works, as God did 
from His.’ The writer is drawing a parallel betweer 
God's ceasing from His creative work and entering into 
that Sabbath rest when He saw everything that He 
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had made, and behold it was very good; and Christ's 
ceasing from the work of redemption, and passing into 
the heavens to the Sabbath of His everlasting repose. 
I need not dwell at any length upon a matter which, 
after all speech, remains for us but very dimly intel- 
ligible—the rest of God. ‘My rest’—that rest belongs 
necessarily to the Divine Nature. It is the deep tran- 
quillity of a nature self-sufficing in its infinite beauty, 
calm in its everlasting strength, placid in its deepest 
joy, still in its mightiest energy; loving without 
passion, willing without decision or change, acting 
without effort; quiet,and moving everything; making 
all things new, and itself everlasting; creating, and 
knowing no diminution by the act; annihilating, and 
knowing no loss though the universe were barren and 
unpeopled. God is, God is everywhere, God is every- 
where the same, God is everywhere the same infinite, 
God is everywhere the same infinite love and the same 
infinite self-sufficiency; therefore His very Being is 
rest. And yet that image that rises before us, statu- 
esque, still in its placid tranquillity, is not repellent 


-nor cold, is no dead marble likeness of life. That great 


ocean of the Divine Nature which knows no storm nor 
billow, is yet not a tideless and stagnant sea. God is 
changeless and ever tranquil, and yet He loves. God 


is changeless and ever tranquil, and yet He wills. 


God is changeless and ever tranquil, and yet He acts. 
Mystery of mysteries, passing all understanding! And 


_yet He says, ‘They shall enter into My rest!’ NowI 


believe, and I hope you believe, that the rest of Christ 
is like the rest of God, even in respect of this Divine 
and Infinite Nature. ‘He hath ceased from His works, 
as God did from His.’ Jesus Christ is ‘ the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever. Whatsoever you can 
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predicate of the settled tranquillity, and stable, n 
sary. essential repose of a divine nature, that you can 
predicate of Christ our Redeemer, of Christ the Son 
of God. 

But still further. Besides that deep and change- 
less repose which thus belongs to the Divine Nature, 
there is the other thought which perhaps comes more 
markedly out in the passage before us—that of a rest 
which is God's tranquil ceasing from His work, because 
God has perfected His work. When we read in the 
Old Testament, that at the end of the creative act, God 
rested upon the Sabbath day, and blessed the seventh 4 
day and hallowed it, of course the thought that comes 
into view is not that of adivine nature wearied with toil 
and needing repose, but that of a divine nature which - 
has fully accomplished its intent, expressed its purpose, - 
done what it meant to do, and rests from its working 
because it has embodied its ideal in its work. It is the 
proclamation, ‘ This creation of Mine is all that I meant 
it to be—finished and perfect’ ; not the acknowledgment 
of an exhaustion of the creative energy which needs 
to reinvigorate its strength by repose after its mighty 
effort. The rest of God is the expression of the perfect 
divine complacency in the perfect divine work. 

And, in like manner, as after that creative act there 
came the Sabbath, when He saw that it was all very 
good, and the morning stars sang together for joy;— 
so after the mightier new-creative act of redemption, 
the Christ, who is divine, ceased and held His hand, 
not because Bethlehem and Calvary had wearied Him, 
not because after pain He needed rest, not because the 
Cross had tasked His powers, and His suffering had 
strained His nature; but because all that had to be 
done was done, and He knew it—because redemption 
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was completed. The Sabbath on which God rested 
from His work, and the new Sabbath on which Christ 
rose from the dead, the conqueror of death, the 
destruction of sin, are parallel in this, that in either 
case the work was done, that in either case the Doer 
needed no repose after His finished task. And just as 
God, full of all the energy of being, operated unspent 
' after creation, needed not that rest for His refreshment, 
but took it as the pledge and proclamation to the uni- 
verse that all was done; so Christ, unwearied and 
unwounded from His dreadful close and sore wrestle 
with sin and death, sprung from the grave to the skies, 
and rests—proclamation and token to the world that 
His work is finished, that the Cross is enough for the 
race for ever more, that all is complete, and man’s salva- 
_ tion secured. As God hath ceased from His works, 
Christ hath ceased from His. 

Still further: this divine tranquillity—inseparable 
from the Divine Nature, the token of the sufficiency 
and completeness of the divine work—is also a rest 
that is full of work. When Christ was telling the 
Jews the principles of the Sabbath day, He said to 
them: ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 
The creative act is finished and God rests; but God, in 
resting, works; even as God, in working, rests. Pre- 
servation is a continued creation. The energy of the 
divine power is as mightily at work here now sustain- 
ing us in life, as it was when He flung forth stars 
and systems like sparks from a forge, and willed the 
universe into being. God rests, and in His rest, up to 
the present hour and for ever, God works. And, in 
like manner, Christ's work of redemption, finished 
upon the Cross, is perpetually going on. Christ's 
glorious repose is full of energy for His people. He 
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intercedes above. He works on them, He w. 
through them, He works for them. The rest of God, 
the divine tranquillity, is full of work. 

There, then, is a parallel: the rest of the Father, who. 
ceased from His work of creation, and continueth His 
work of preservation, is parallel with that of the Son, 
who ceased from His work of sacrifice, and continueth 
His work of intercession and of sanctifying. These 
two are one. ‘My rest’ is the rest of the Father in the 
Son, and of the Son in the Father. That still com- 
munion and that everlasting repose are a prophecy for 
our lives, brethren. The ancient promise, long re- 
peated, has come sounding down through the echoing 
halls of the centuries, and rings in our ears as fresh as 
when first it was spoken, ‘There remaineth a rest for 
the people of God,’ they shall enter into the stillness 
and the secret of His tranquillity! 

II. Then, in the second place, the text gives us, The 
rest of God and of Christ as the pattern of what our 
earthly life may become. 1 

Like Christ, like God—can it be? It can be, with cer- 
tain differences; but oh! the differences drop into insig- 
nificance when we think of the resemblances. Whether 
& man is capable of knowing absolute truth or not, he is 
capable of coming into direct and personal contact with 
the absolute Reality, the Truth of Truth. And whether 
here below we can know anything about God as He is 
or not, this at all events the New Testament teaches us, 
that we can come to be like Him—like Him in the sub- 
stance of our souls; like Him—copy of His perfections; 
like Him—shadow and resemblance of some of His at- 
tributes. And here lies the foundation for the belief 
that we can ‘enter into His rest.’ We cannot possess 
that changeless tranquillity which knows no variations 
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of purpose or of desire, but we can possess the stable 
repose of that fixed nature which knows one object, and 
onealone. We cannot possess that energy which, after 
all work, is fresh and unbroken; but we can possess that 
tranquillity which in all toil is not troubled, and after 
all work is ready for yet greater service. We cannot 
possess that unwavering fire of a divine nature which 
burns in love without flickering, which knows without 

learning, which wills without irresolution and without 
the act of decision; but we can come to love deeply, 
tranquilly, perpetually, we can come to know without 

questioning, without doubts, without darkness, in firm 
confidence of stabie assurance, and so know with some- 

thing like the knowledge of Him who knows things as 
they are; and we can come to will and resolve so 
strongly, so fixedly, so wisely, that there shall be no 
change of purpose, nor any vacillation of desire. In 
these ways, in shadow and copy, we can resemble even 
the apparently incommunicable tranquillity which, 
like an atmosphere that knows no tempests, belongs 
to and encircles the throne of God. 

But, still further: faith, which is the means of enter- 
ing into rest, will—if only you cherish it—make your 
life no unworthy resemblance of His who, triumphant 
above, works for us, and, working for us, rests from all 
His toil. Trust Christ! is the teaching here. Trust 
Christ! and a great benediction of tranquil repose 
comes down upon thy calm mind and upon thy settled 
heart. Trust Christ! and so thy soul will no longer be 
like ‘ the sea that cannot rest,’ full of turbulent wishes, 
full of passionate desires that come to nothing, full of 
endless moanings, like the homeless ocean that is ever 
working and never flings up any product of its work 
but yeasty foam and broken weeds;—but thine heart 
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shall become translucent and still, like some land-lock 
lake, where no winds rave nor tempests ruffle; and on 
its calm surface there shall be mirrored the clear 
shining of the unclouded blue, and the perpetual light 
of the sun that never goes down. Trust Christ! and 
rest is thine—rest from fear, rest from toil and trouble, — 
rest from sorrow, rest from the tossings of thine own 
soul, rest from the tumults of thine own desires, rest 
from the stings of thine own conscience, rest from 
seeking to work out a righteousness of thine own. 
Trust Christ, cease from ‘thine own works, forsake 
thine own doings, and abjure and abandon thine own 
righteousness; and though God's throne be far above — 
thee, and the depth of that Being be incommunicable 
to and uncopyable by thee, yet a divine likeness of His 
still, and blessed, and unbroken repose shall come down ~ 
and lie—a solid and substantial thing—on thy pure © 
and calmed spirit. ‘There remaineth a rest for the 
people of God.’ Say then, my Lord rests and my © 
Father: I will trust Him; I will rest in the Lord, and 
He shall keep me in perfect peace, because my mind is 
stayed on Him. 

III. Finally: This divine rest is not only a pattern of 
what our earthly life may become, but it is a prophecy 
of what our heavenly life shall surely be. 

I have said that the immediate reference of the pas- 
sage is nottoafuture state. But that does not exclude — 
the reference, unless, indeed, we suppose that the 
Christian’s life on earth and his condition in heaven are 
two utterly different things, possessing no feature in — 
common. The Bible presents a directly reverse notion 
to that. Though it gives full weight to all the differ- — 
ences which characterise the two conditions, yet it 
says, There is a basis of likeness between the Chris- 
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tian life on earth and the Christian life in heaven, so 
great as that the blessings which are predicated of the 
‘one belong tothe other. Only here they are in blossom, 
sickly often, putting out very feeble shoots and ten- 

-drils; and yonder transplanted into their right soil, 
and in their native air with heaven’s sun upon them, 
they burst into richer beauty, and bring forth fruits of 
immortal life. Heaven is the earthly life of a believer 
glorified and perfected. If here we by faith enter into 
the beginning of rest, yonder through death with 
faith, we shall enter into the perfection of it. 

We cannot speak wisely of that future when we 
speak definitely of it. All that I suggest now as taught 
us by this passage is, that heaven will be for us, rest in 
work and work that is full of rest. Our Lord’s heaven 
is not an idle heaven. Christ is gone up on high, having 

completed His work on earth, that He may carry on 
His work in heaven; and after the pattern and like- 
ness of His glory and of His repose, shall be the repose 
| and glory of the children that are with Him. He rests 
| from His labours, and His works do follow Him. He 
| sitteth at the right hand of God ‘expecting ’—waiting 
| patiently and in the confidence of assured triumph, 
| till His enemies become His footstool.’ But yet the 
| dying martyr saw his Lord standing, not sitting, ready 
| to help, and bending over him to welcome; and though 
| He has ascended, and left the work of spreading the 
gospel to be done on earth, ‘the Lord works with us’ 
from His throne, nor is untouched by our troubles, nor 
idle in our toils. All the rest of that divine tranquil- 
lity, is rest in rapid, vigorous, perpetual motion. Ay, 
|it is just as it is with physical things: the looker-on 
sees the swiftest motion as the most perfect rest. The 
| wheel revolves so fast that the eye cannot discern its 
x 
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movements. The cataract foaming down from th e 
hillside, when seen from half-way across the lz 
seems to stand a silent, still, icy pillar. The divine 
work, because it is such work, is rest—tranquil in its 
energy, quiet inits intensity; because so mighty, there- 
fore so still! That is God’s heaven, Christ’s heaven. 
The heaven of all spiritual natures is not idleness. - 
Man's delight is activity. The loving heart's delighti 
obedience. The saved heart's delight is grateful ser 
vice. The joys of heaven are not the joys of passive 
contemplation, of dreamy remembrance, of perfect 
repose; but they are described thus, ‘They rest not day 
nor night.’ ‘His servants serve Him, and see His face,” 
Yes, my brother, heaven is perfect ‘rest. God be 
thanked for all the depth of unspeakable sweetness 
which lies in that one little word, to the ears of all the 
weary and the heavy laden. God be thanked, that the 
calm clouds which gather round the western setting 
sun, and stretch their unmoving loveliness in perfect 
repose, and are bathed through and through witk 
unflashing and tranquil light, seem to us in our bus 
lives and in our hot strife like blessed prophets of our 
state when we, too, shall lie cradled near the eyer- 
lasting, unsetting Sun, and drink in, in still beauty of 
perpetual contemplation, all the glory of His face, nor 
know any more wind and tempest, rain and change 
Rest in heaven—rest in God! Yes, but work in rest! 
Ah, that our hearts should grow up into an energy of 
love of which we know nothing here, and that ow 
hands should be swift to do service, beyond all tha’ 
could be rendered on earth,—that, never wearying, ¥ 
should for ever be honoured by having work that neve 
becomes toil nor needs repose; that, ever resting, W ] 
should ever be blessed by doing service which is 
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“expression of our loving hearts, and the offering of our 
grateful and greatened spirits, joyful to us and accept- 
‘able to God,—that is the true conception of ‘the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.’ Heaven is 
waiting for us—like God’s, like Cbrist’s—still in all its 
work, active in all its repose. See to it, my friend, 
that your life be calm because your soul is fixed, 
trusting in Jesus, who alone gives rest here to the 
heavy laden. Then your death will be but the passing 
from one degree of tranquillity to another, and the 
calm face of the corpse, whence all the lines of sorrow 
and care have faded utterly away, will be but a poor 
emblem of the perfect stillness into which the spirit 
has gone. Faith is the gate to partaking in the rest 
of God on earth. Death with faith is the gate of 
entrance into the rest of God in heaven. 


\ 


MAN’S SHARE IN GOD'S REST 


‘Let us labour therefore to enter into that rest, lest any man fall after the same 
example of unbelief.’—HEB. iv. 11. 
WirTi this simple, practical exhortation, the writer 
closes one of the most profound and intricate portions 
of this Epistle. He has been dealing with two Old 
Testament passages, one of them, the statement in 
Genesis that God rested after His creative work; the 
other, the oath sworn in wrath that Israel should not 
enter into God’s rest. Combining these two, he draws 
from them the inferences that there is a rest of God 
which He enjoys, and of which He has promised to 
man a share; that the generation to whom the parti- 
_cipation therein was first promised, and as a symbol 
of that participation, the outward possession of the 
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land, fell by unbelief, and died in the wildernes 
that the unclaimed promise continued to subseque 
generations and continues to this day. All the glorie 
of it, all the terrors of exclusion, the barriers , 
shut out, the conditions of entrance, the stringen 
motives to earnestness, are one in all generations 
Surface forms may alter; the fundamentals of the 
religious life, in the promise of God, and the ways 
which men may win or miss it, are unchangeable. 

And so the reiterated appeal comes to us with it 
primeval freshness, saying, after so long a time, ‘ 
day, if ye will hear His voice, harden not your hearts.’ 

We have, then, in the words before us, these th 
things—the rest of God; the barriers against, and 
conditions of, entrance; and the labour to secure 
entrance. 

I. Note then, first, the rest of God. 

Now it is quite possible that the Psalmist, in 
passage on which our text foots itself, may have 
meant by ‘My rest’ nothing more than repose in 
land, which rest was God's since He was the giver o 
it. But it seems more probable that something of 
same idea was floating in his mind, which the w 
of this Epistle states so expressly and strongly—viz 
that far beyond that outward possession there is th 
repose of the divine nature in which, marvellous as | 
may seem, it is possible for a man, in some real fashion 
to participate. 

What, then, is the rest of God? The ‘rest’ whi 
Genesis speaks about was, of course, not repose 
recruited exhausted strength, but the cessation 
work because the work was complete, the repose « 
satisfaction in what we should call an accomplishe 
ideal. 
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And, further, in that august conception of the rest of 
God is included, not only the completion of all His pur- 
pose, and the full correspondence of effect with cause, 
‘but likewise the indisturbance and inward harmony of 
‘that infinite nature whereof all the parts co-operant 
‘to an end move in a motion which is rest. 
_ And, further, the rest of God is compatible with, 
and, indeed, but another form of, unceasing activity. 
‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,’ said the 
Master; though the works were, in one sense, finished 
from the foundation of the world. 

Now can we dare to dream that in any fashion that 
solemn, divine repose and tranquillity of perfection 
ean be reproduced in us? Yes! The dewdrop is a 
sphere, as truly as the sun; the rainbow in the smallest 
drop of rain has all the prismatic colours blended in 
the same harmony as when the great iris strides across 
the sky. And if man be made in the image of God, 
man perfected shall be deiform, even in the matter of 
his apparently incommunicable repose. For they who 
are exalted to that final future participation in His 
life will have to look back, too, upon work which, 
stained as it has been in the doing, yet, in its being 
accepted upon the altar on which it was humbly laid, 
has been sanctified and greatened, and will be an 
element in their joy in the days that are to come. 
‘They rest from their labours, and their works do 
follow them ’—not for accusation, nor to read to them 
bitter memories of incompleteness, but rather that 
they may contribute to the deep repose and rest of the 
heavens. In a modified form, but yet in reality, the 
rest of God may be possessed even by the imperfect 
workers here upon earth. 

And, in like manner, that other aspect of the divine 
: 
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repose, in the tranquillity of a perfectly harmonic 0 
nature, is altogether, and without restriction, capa ole 
of being reproduced, and certain in the future to be 
reproduced in all them that love and trust Him, when 
the whole being shall be settled and centred upor 
Him, and will and desires and duty and conscienes 
shall no more conflict. ‘Unite my heart to fear 
name, is a prayer even for earth. It will be fully 
answered in heaven, and the souls made one through 
all their parts shall rest in God, and shall rest like God 

And further, the human participation in that divine 
repose will have, like its pattern, the blending withou' 
disturbance of rest with motion. The highest activity 
is the intensest repose. Just as a light, whirled with 
sufficient rapidity, will seem to make a still cirele; 
just as the faster a wheel moves the more moveless i 
seems to stand; just as the rapidity of the earth 
flight through space, and the universality with whic 
all the parts of it participate in the flight, produce th 
sensation of absolute immobility. It is not motion, bu 
effort and friction, that break repose; and when there 
is neither the one nor the other, there will be no con 
trariety between activity and rest; but we shall enjoy 
at once the delights of both without the wear ar 
tear and disturbance of the one or the languor of 
other. . 

This participation by man in the rest of God, whidl 
has its culmination in the future, has its germ in 
present. For I suppose that none of the highe 
blessings which attach to the perfect state of man, 
revealed in Scripture, do so belong to that state 
that their beginnings are not realised here. All thi 
great promises of Scripture, except those which may 
point to purely physical conditions, begin to be fu 
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filled here in the earnest of the inheritance. And so, 
though toil be our lot, and work against the grain, 
beyond the strength, and for merely external objects 
of passing necessity, may be our task here, and the 
disturbance of rest through sorrows and cares is the 
experience of all,-yet even here, as this Epistle has it, 
_*we who have believed do enter into rest.’ The Canaan 
of the Jew is treated by the writer of this Epistle as 
having only been a symbol and outward pledge of the 
-deeper repose to which the first receivers of the pro- 
mise were being trained, if they had been faithful, to 
look forward and aspire; and the heaven that awaits 
us, in so far as it is a place and external condition, is in 
like manner but a symbol and making manifest to 
sense of the spiritual verity of union with God and 
“satisfaction and rest in Him. 
ILI. So look, secondly, at the barriers against, and the 
‘conditions of, entrance into that rest. 
_ My text says, ‘Lest any man fall after the same 
‘example of unbelief. Now it is to be observed that in 
‘this section, of which this is the concluding hortatory 
‘portion, there is a double reason given for the failure 
‘of that generation to whom the promise was addressed 
‘to appropriate it to themselves; and that double repre- 
‘sentation has been unfortunately obscured in our 
‘Authorised Version by a uniform rendering of two 
different words. Sometimes, as here in my text, we 
find that the word translated ‘unbelief’ really means 
‘disobedience; and sometimes we find that it is correctly 
translated by the former term. For instance, in the 
earlier portions of the section, we find a warning 
‘against ‘an evil heart of unbelief. The word there is 
‘eorrectly translated, Then we find again, ‘To whom 
He sware in His wrath that they should not enter 
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into His rest; but unto them that believed not,’ wher 
the word ought rather to be ‘them that were dis- 
obedient.’ And in the subsequent verse we find t 
‘unbelief’ again mentioned. So there are not one but 
two things stated by the writer as the barriers te 
entrance—unbelief and its consequence and manifesta- 
tion as well as root, disobedience, 

And the converse, of course, follows. If the be 
be a shut door of unbelief, plated with disobedience, 
like iron upon an oak portal, then the condition of 
entrance is faith, with its consequence of submissioj 
of will, and obedience of life. 4 

Notice the important lessons that are given by this 
alternation of the two ideas of faith and unbelief, 
obedience and disobedience. Disobedience is the root 
of unbelief. Unbelief is the mother of further dis: 
obedience. Faith is submission, voluntary, withi 
a man’s own power. If it be not exercised the tru 
cause lies deeper than all intellectual ones, lies in the 
moral aversion of his will and in the pride of inde 
pendence, which says, ‘Who is Lord over us?’ Why 
should we have to depend upon Jesus Christ? Andé 
faith is obedience and submission, so faith breed 
obedience, and unbelief leads on to higher-handed 
rebellion. The two interlock each other, foul mothe 
and fouler child; and with dreadful reciprocity ¢ 
influence the less a man trusts the more he disobeys 
the more he disobeys the less he trusts. E 

But, then, further, note the respective influence c 
these two—faith and unbelief; and the other couple 
obedience and disobedience, in securing entrance t 
the rest. Now I desire to bring into connection with 
this duality of representation, which, as I have sai¢ 
pervades this section of our letter, our Lord’s blesse 
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words, ‘Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest. Take My yoke upon 


you and learn of Me, and ye shall find rest.’ There 


again, we have the double source of rest, and by impli- 
cation the double source of unrest. For the rest 
which is given, and the rest which is found, that which 
ensues from coming to Christ, and that which ensues 
from taking His yoke upon us and learning of Him, 


- arenot the same. But the one is the rest of faith, and 


the other is the rest of obedience. 
So, then, consider the repose that ensues from faith, 
the unrest that dogs unbelief. When aman comes to * 


‘Christ, then, because Christ enters into him, he enters 


into rest. There follow the calming of the conscience 
and reconciliation ‘with God, there is the beginning 
of the harmonising of the whole nature in one 
supreme and satisfying love and devotion. These 
things still the storm and make the incipient Christian 
life in a true fashion, though in a small measure, 
participant of the rest of God. 

People say that it is arbitrary to connect salvation 
with faith, and talk to us about the ‘injustice’ of men 
being saved and damned because of their creeds. We 
are not saved for our faith, nor condemned for our 
unbelief, but we are saved zn our faith, and condemned 
im our unbelief. Suppose a man did not believe that 
prussic acid was a poison, and took a spoonful of it 
and died. You might say that his opinion killed him, 
but that would only be a shorthand way of saying that 
his opinion led him to take the thing that did kill him. 
Suppose a man believes that a medicine will cure him, 
and takes it, and gets well. Is it the drug or his 
opinion that cures him? If a certain mental state 
tends to produce certain emotions, you cannot have 
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the emotions if you will not have the state. Suppose 
you do not rely upon the promised friendship and help 
of some one, you cannot have the joy of confidence or 
the gifts that you do not believe in and do not care 
for. And so faith is no arbitrary appointment, but the — 
necessary condition, the only condition possible, in the 
nature of things, by which a man can enter into the 
rest of God. If we will not let Christ heal our wounds, ~ 
they must keep on bleeding; if we will not let Him 
soothe our conscience, it must keep on pricking; if we 
will not have Him to bring us nigh, we must continue 
far off; if we will not open the door of our hearts to 
let Him in, He must stop without. Faith is the con- 
dition of entrance; unbelief bars the door of heaven 
against us, because it bars the door of our hearts 
against Him who is heaven. 

And then, in like manner, obedience and disobedi- 
ence are respectively conditions of coming into contac 
or remaining untouched by the powers which: give 
‘repose. Submission is tranquillity. What disturbs us 
in this world is neither work nor worry, but wills 
unconformed to our work, and unsubmissive to our 
destiny. When we can say, ‘Thy will be done,‘ then 
some faint beginnings of peace steal over our souls, 
and birds of calm sit brooding even on the yet heaving 
deep. The ox that kicks against the pricks only makes 
its hocks bloody. The ox that bows its thick neck to 
the yoke, and willingly pulls at the burden, has a quiet 
life. The bird that dashes itself against the wires of 
its cage bruises its wings and puts its little self intos 
flutter. When it is content with its limits, its song 
comes back. Obedience is repose; disobedience is dis = 
turbance, and they who trust and submit have entered 
into rest. 
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III. Now, lastly, a word about the discipline to secure 
the entrance. 

That is a singular paradox and bringing together of 
opposing ideas, is it not, Let us labour to enter into 
rest? The paradox is not so strong in the Greek as 
here, but it still is there. For the word translated 
‘labour’ carries with it the two ideas of earnestness 
and of diligence, and this is the condition on which 
alone we can secure the entrance, either into the 
full heaven above, or into the incipient heaven 
here. ‘ 

But note, if we distinctly understand what sort of 
toil it is that is required to secure it, that settles the 
nature of the diligence. The main effort of every 
Christian life, in view of the possibilities of repose that 
are open to it here and now, and yonder in their 


_ perfection, ought to be directed to this one point of 
_ deepening and strengthening faith and its consequent 
obedience. 


You can cultivate your faith, it is within your own 


_ power. You can make it strong or weak, operative 
_through your life, or only partially, by fits and starts. 
_ And what is required is that Christian people should 


make a business of their godliness, and give themselves 


_ to it as carefully and as consciously and as constantly 


as they give themselves to their daily pursuits. The 


men that are diligent in the Christian life, who exercise 


_ that commonplace, prosaic, pedestrian, homely virtue 


+s 


of earnest effort, are sure to succeed; and there is no 


_ other way to succeed. You cannot go to heaven in 


silver slippers. But although it be true that heaven 
is a gift, and that the bread of God is given to us by 
His Son, the old commandment remains unrepealed, 
and has as direct and stringent reference to the inward 
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Christian life as to the outward. ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread,’ though it be at the same 
time bread that is given thee. And how are we to 
cultivate our faith? By contemplating the great 
object which kindles it. Do youdothat? By resolv- © 
ing, with fixed and reiterated determinations, that we 
will exercise it. ‘I will trust and not be afraid.’ Do 
you dothat? By averting our eyes from the distract- 
ing competitors for our interest and attention, in so 
far as these might enfeeble our confidence. Do you 
do that? Diligence; that is the secret—a diligence 
which focuses our powers, and binds our vagrant wills 
into one strong, solid mass, and delivers us from 
languor and indolence, and stirs us up to seek the in- 
crease of faith as well as of hope and charity. 

Then, too, obedience is to be cultivated. How det 
you cultivate obedience? By obeying—by contem- 
plating the great motives that should sway and melt, 
and sweetly subdue the will, which are all shrined in 
that one saying. ‘Ye are not your own; ye are 
bought with a price,’ and by rigidly confining our 
desires and wishes within the limits of God's appoint- 
ment, and religiously referring all things to His 
supreme will. If thus we do, we shall enter into 
rest. 

So, dear friends, the path is a plain enough one. We 
allknow it. The goal is a clear enough one. I suppose 
we all believe it. What is wanted is feet that shall 
run with perseverance the race that is set before us. 
The word of my text which is translated ‘labour,’ is 
found in this Epistle in another connection, where 
the writer desires that we should show ‘the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end. 
It is also caught up by one of the other apostles, who 
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says to us, ‘Giving all diligence, add to your faith’ the 
manifold virtues of a practical obedience, and so ‘the 
entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ A more authoritative voice points us to 
the same strenuous effort, for our Lord has said, 
‘Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, which 
the Son of man shall give unto you,’ and when the 
listeners asked Him what works He would have them 
do, He answered, bringing all down to one, which being 
done would produce all others, ‘This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent.’ 

So if we labour to increase our faith, and its fruits 
of obedience, with a diligence inspired by our earnest- 


_ ness which is kindled by the thought of the sublimity 


of the reward, and the perils that seek to rob us of our 
crown, then, even in the wilderness, we shall enter into 
the Promised Land, and though the busy week of care 


_ and toil, of changefulness and sorrow, may disturb the 


surface of our souls, we shall have an inner sanctuary, 
where we can shut our doors about us and enjoy a 
foretaste of the Sabbath-keeping of the heavens, and 
be wrapped in the stillness of the rest of God. 


THE THRONE OF GRACE 


*Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.’— HEB. iv. 16. 


_ In the context are three great exhortations which bear 


@ very remarkable and distinct relation to each other: 
‘Let us labour to enter into rest’; ‘ Let us hold fast our 
profession’ ; ‘Let us come boldly to the throne of grace.’ 
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It is a hard thing to labour to enter into rest.. How is 
it to be done? The second exhortation helps us to 
answer, ‘Let us hold fast our profession,’ which being 
translated into other words, is this: our true way of 
labour is to cling in faith to Him whom we acknow- © 
ledge; but knowing the weakness of our own hearts, 
and how they waywardly fluctuate and pass away from — 
the one confidence and happiest trust, it is with pro- 
found wisdom that the ultimate injunction is held out — 
for the foundation of all—‘ Let us come to the throne 
of grace. There we get the strength that will enable 
our slack and benumbed fingers to grasp. again the 
thing we hold. There we shall get that fresh grip of 
Christ which will quicken us for the labour of entering 
into rest. And so this portion of exhortation inter- 
posed between the doctrinal and theological parts of 
this letter is addressed to every one in the Christian 
profession. I ask you, then, to look at this exhortation, 
which covers the whole ground of Christian duty and 
strength. 

Now, first, here is a very remarkable and beautiful © 
expression—‘the throne of grace.’ Grace, of course, as 
I do not need to explain, is the New Testament word 
for the undeserved favour and loving regard of God to 
man considered as weak, sinful, and unworthy; it is 
love which has its own motive, apart from any regard 
to worthiness in the object upon which it falls. Grace 
is its own real impulse and motive, and grace is set in 
Scripture as the opposite of desert; it is of grace, not 
of works, and so forth. It is set as the antagonist of 
sin and unrighteousness and all evil, and so runs up to 
the idea that it expresses the unmerited, self-originated, 
loving regard of God to us poor miserable creatures, 
who, if dealt with on the ground of right and retribu- 
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tion, would receive something very different indeed. 
But my text says the throne of grace is the throne 
of God. I wonder if it is too picturesque to take that 
word grace here as a kind of synonym of God? Think 
of the figure that was in the writer’s mind, as being 
that grace itself was the occupant of the throne, that 
there she sits, regal, sovereign, enthroned in the heart 
of the universe, queen of all things, and giving from 
her full and generous hand to every creature all that 
which the creature requires. And then if we take the 
more prosaic notion—which perhaps is the safer one— 
and think that the metaphor is not that grace is queen 
and sovereign, but only that the throne is based and 
established, as it were, in grace, out of which this 


‘ undeserved love flows in broad, full streams. Even if 
_ we take the metaphor thus, we come to the same 


thought, that whatever else there may be in the 


_ divine nature, the ruling sovereign element in Deity is 


_unmerited love and mercy and kindly regard to us 


_ poor, ignorant, sinful creatures, which keeps pouring 
itself out over all the world. God is King, and the 
kingly thing in God is infinite grace. 


Then we can scarcely but bring into connection with 
this grand idea the other phases which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to thesame thought. Read such words as 


_these:—‘Justice and judgment are the habitation of 


His throne’—‘God sitteth on the throne of His holi- 
ness’—‘The throne of Thy glory.’ Yes, the throne of 
justice and of judgment. White and sparkling—cold 
and repellent. The throne of glory—flashing and 
dazzling, coruscating and blinding, glittering and shim- 
mering—ready to smite the diseased eye. The throne 
of Thy holiness. Yes, lofty, far up there, towering above 


us in its pure completeness, and we poor creatures, 
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being ourselves blinded and dazed, and far away fro 
Him, down amidst the lowlands and materialities, a 
all that majesty in the heavens—the justice and judg- 
ment, the holiness and glory—all that is only the 
envelope and wrappage, the living centre and heart 
of it is a pure, lambent glow of tenderness, and the 
throne is truly the throne of grace. The ‘throne’ gives” 
us all ideas of majesty, sovereignty, dominion, infini- 
tude, greatness. The thought that it is ‘the throne of 
grace’ sheathes all these in the softest, tenderest, 
most blessed folds of love—unmerited, free, spon- 
taneous—simply because He is God, and not on 
account of any goodness in us. Bearing in mind this 
great conception of true love, ruling, dominant, the 
sovereign element in the divine nature, let us ask, 
How do we reach it? Are we warranted in believing 
it? Read the verses that come before: ‘ For we have 
not a High Priest that cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
as we are, yet without sin. Turn that doctrinal 
statement into a statement of principle and it just 
comes to this: that our certitude that God's throne is 
a throne of love and grace, is all involved in, depend- 
ent upon, and built upon, the work of Christ, the High 
Priest of our profession. That is to say, not ‘thank 
God’ that His work makes God’s throne a throne of grace 
—that is not the teaching of the Scripture—but that 
He, as High Priest, and, therefore, as the revealer to us 
of God as He is, shows us in His life and death, in the 
gentleness of His character, in the tenderness of His 
eompassion, in the depth of His sympathy on earth, in 
the tenderness that touched the little children in their 
innocence and the harlots in their filth, and in the death 
He died upon the Cross for the sake of the world— 
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the very heart of God is cut open, as it were, and the 
two halves fall apart as when we cut some rich fruit to 
lay bare the inmost pulp. God is manifested to us, God 
declares Himself to us, in the sympathy of the human- 
‘ity, in the life, in the death upon the Cross; and the 
Priest, in His sacrifice, and by His sacrifice, shows us 
‘that between the cherubim throned above the mercy- 
seat shimmers the Shekinah of power, with its white 
centre of love and peace. And then, on the other side, 
that same great thought of the priesthood of Christ 
influences this conception of the throne of God in 
another fashion still; for, as it seems to me, there is 
no understanding of the depth and meaning of the 
work of Jesus Christ, our Lord, unless we heartily 
accept this, that His great sacrifice for us, in which 
mainly He is the Priest of our profession, is the means 
and channel and medium and condition through which 
all the love of God expresses itself to the world, and 
has communicated to sinful man all His goodness and 
all His pity and His tenderness, supplying all our 
necessities, and is all things to us through Christ our 
Lord. Seen through Him the throne is white with 
tenderness; flowing through Him from the throne 
proceeds the river of the water of life, and so, in both 
Ways, the throne of grace is such by reason of the 
priesthood of Christ. 

Look for a moment, in the next place, at the temper 
and disposition with which we come to this throne. 
‘Let us come boldly.’ Now boldly is a somewhat in- 
congruous word; it neither conveys the original, nor 
does it correspond to our sense of propriety. The 
thought would be far more beautiful and far more 
naturally represented by a more literal translation— 


*Let us come with frank confidence’ to the throne of 
Y 
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grace. The word literally means, if we go to 
etymology of it, speaking everything. You can easily 
understand how naturally that becomes an expression 
for the unembarrassed, unrestrained full out-pouring 
of a heart. You cannot pour out your heart in the 
fullest confidence to a person you do not respect, but if 
you get with some one you entirely trust, how swift 

the words flow, and how very easy it is to tell out the 
whole heart. Just so with this great word of ths 
writer of this Epistle, descriptive of the temper a 
disposition with which men are to go to God—wi 
confidence, full, cheerful, and unembarrassed, and 
which expresses itself in full trust, exactly as one of 
the old Psalms says—‘ Ye people, pour out your hear 
before Him. Yes, let it all flow out, just as you woule 
do to husband or wife, or lover, or friend, or the chose 

companion to whom we can tell everything. Ah, but 
there is no such person—there is nobody, not a soul, 
could stand the turning inside out of aman! There is 
no one able to do it to another, even supposing tk 
other could bearit! But my text says ‘come,’ and is s¢ 
gentle in its love, so strong in its grace, sweetly wooing 
us to the freest and frankest outpourings of all our 
hearts before the throne. Let us then come with cor 
fidence, because Jesus’ work as our High Priest is in 
writer's mind. You remember the vision in the Reve 
lation where the seer beholds the angel coming with ¢ 
censer, and he takes incense from off the golden altar, 
and he goes on to say, that this much incense was offered 
in the censer with prayers of saints. That is a pictur 
esque and graphic representation of this same idea; 
poor cry, the devotions of my trembling, unfaithfu 
heart, the halting, limping approach of my sluggis 
spirit, these go along with, and are offered through, 
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Great. High Priest. ‘Let the much incense of Thy 
‘prayer On my behalf ascend.’ Truly we have a loving 
High Priest; let us therefore come boldlyto the throne of 
‘grace. Let us not use as a mere empty form those words 
‘for Christ’s sake,’ but let us remember that these words 
do hold the very secret of all acceptable approach to 
‘God, and that ‘no man cometh to the Father but by Me.’ 
‘There is reason enough, God knows, in your heart and 
mine, and in our poor, miserable, wretched, conven- 
tional, formal chatterings called prayers, for diffidence 
and distrust. Well, then, let us fully look that fact in 
the face, entertain untremblingly the fullest conscious- 
‘ness of the insufficiency and unworthiness of all we do, 
and all we are, and all we feel, and all we seek, and 
then wrenching ourselves away as it were from the 
contemplation of our own selves, which only land us 
in diffidence and despair, let us turn to Him, that we 
“may have boldness and confidence in our access to the 
feet of Him who is our Great High Priest, passed into 
the heavens, and who now sits on the ‘throne of grace.’ 
And now, lastly, a word about the issue and result of 
this confidence of access to the throne of grace, the 
throne of spontaneous love. ‘That we may obtain 
mercy, says the writer, ‘and find grace to help in 
time of need.’ It is noteworthy, I think, to consider 
thatthe writer here is evidently thinking, not about 
_@ communion with God which is not prayer, but a 
communion with God which, on our side, is the lifting 
up of an empty hand, and on His side the bestowing a 
large, full gift. There is no fellowship with God pos- 
sible on the footing of what people call ‘disinterested 
communion.’ No, we have always to go to Him to get 
something from Him. The question is, What do we 
expect to get? My text tells us, not the temporal 
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blessings, not the answers to foolish desires, not thi 
taking away of thorns in the flesh, but mercy and gre 
to help—inward and spiritual blessings. But what ar 
these? Well, I don't know whether it is too 
or too microscopic criticism to say that I seem te 
see a difference between obtaining mercy and finding 
grace. I take it grace is used in what I call it 
secondary sense, not meaning so much the love of Got 
unmerited, but rather signifying the consequences of 
that love in the gifts bestowed upon us, and you kno 
that is a usage of the word common in the New Tes 
ment, thus making the word into a plural, ‘graces’ 
the manifold gifts that love bestows upon us. So that, 
I take it, this word is here used in the secondary sense, 
and if that be so, we may shape a difference betwee: 


the two phrases, ‘obtaining mercy’ and ‘findin 
























grace.’ 

I do not think I can put that better than by using 
metaphor. The one expresses the heart of God, 
other expresses the hand of God. We may obtaiz 
mercy as a suppliant coming boldly, confidentl 
frankly, with faith in the Great High Priest, to th 
throne of grace. There we get the full heart of 
I stand before Him in my filth, in my weaknes 
with conscience gnawing at me in the sense of mar 
infirmities, many a sin and shortcoming and omissior 
and on the throne, if I may so say, is a shoot of tende; 
love from God's heart to me, and I get for all m 
weakness and sin pity and pardon, and find mere 
of the Lord in that day. And then in getting 
full heart of God, with all its divine abundance an 
pardoning grace and tender, gracious pity, I get, of 
course, the full hand of God to obtain mercy, and fine 
grace, the bestowment of the needful blessings, 
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obtaining of grace in time of need, the right grace. 
No blunders in the equipment with which He supplies 
us. He does not give me the parcel that was meant for 
you; there is no error in the delivery. He does not 
send His soldiers to the North Pole equipped for war- 
fare in Africa. He does not give this man a blessing 
that the man’s circumstances would not require. No,no; 
blessed be God, He cannot err. We fall back upon the 
words that precede my text, ‘And there is no creature 
concealed from His sight, for all things are naked, and 
open to the eyes of Him to whom we must give an 
account. That may be, and is terrible, unless we take 
it along with the other word, ‘We have not a High 
Priest who cannot sympathise with our weakness.’ 
We see a divine omniscience shining upon us through 
the merits of the great High Priest, full of light and 
hope, and because all things are naked and open to the 
eyes of Him who is our High Priest; therefore the 
right grace will be most surely given to me to help me 
in time of need, or, as the words may perhaps be more 
vigorously and correctly translated, find grace for 
timely aid, grace punctually and precisely at the very 
nick of time, at the very exact time determined by 
heaven’s chronometer, not by ours. It will not come 
as quickly as impatience might think it ought, it will 
not come so soon as to prevent an agony of prayer, it 
will not come in time enough for our impatience, for 
murmuring, for presumptuous desires; but it will come 
in time to do all that is needed. Ah, and it will come 
‘before Peter has gone below the water, though not 
until Peter has felt the cold waves rise to his knees, 
and has cried out, ‘Lord, save me,I perish.’ ‘Master, 
he whom Thou lovest is sick, and He abode still two 
days in the same place where He was, and when He 
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came, ‘Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother nav 
not died.’ ‘Said I not unto thee, that if thou dids 
believe thou shouldest see the glory of God.’ ‘God is ix 
the midst of her, she shall not be moved, the r 
shall help her, and that right early. You rememt 
the narrative of that great final battle on the plains ol 
Waterloo. For long weary days brave men died b 
the thousands—the afternoon of the last day wai 
wearing rapidly away, the thin red living line gettir 
thinner and thinner, the squares smaller and small 
at each returning charge—but at last, just before 
daylight faded, just before endurance could do x 
more, there comes old Bliicher at last and gives 
order, and the whole line bore down upon the enem; 
and scattered them. Ah, help came at the righ 
time, not so soon but that the courage of our bray 
soldiers had been tested, but before despair had settled 
upon the ranks, and in time for a great and perfeet 
victory. Oh, my friends, ‘Let us come boldly to 
Throne of Grace, that we may obtain mercy and fiz 
grace for every time of need.’ 
‘Through waves and clouds and storms 
He gently clears thy way; 


Wait thou His time—thy darkest night 
Shall end in brightest day.’ 


GETHSEMANE 


* Whoin the days of His flesh, when He had offered up prayersand supplicatic 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from death, a 
was heard in that He feared.’—HEB. v. 7. 


WE may take these great and solemn words as a com 
mentary on the gospel narrative of Gethsemane. Iti 
remarkable that there should be here preserved a detail 


ve 
z 
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of that agony which is not found in our Gospels. The 
strong crying and tears find no record in our evan- 
gelists, and so it would appear as though the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was not altogether depen- 


dent upon them for his knowledge of Christ’s life. In 


any case here we have independent witness to the story 


_ of Christ’s passion, and a very instructive hint as to the 








widespread and familiar knowledge of the story of our 
Lord’s suffering, which existed at the very early date 
of this Epistle in the churches, so that it could be 
referred to in this far-off allusive way with the cer- 
tainty that hearers would distinctly understand what 
the writer was speaking about. So we get a confirma- 
tion of the historical veracity of the narrative that is 
preserved in our Gospel. But the value of such words 
as these is their bearing upon far deeper things than 
that. They point to Gethsemane as showing us Christ, 
as the companion of our sorrows and supplications, as 
@ pattern of our submissive, devout resignation, and 
as a lesson for us all how prayer is most truly 
answered. 

First, then, take that great thought of my text, the 
Christ as being our companion in sorrow and in supplica- 
tion. ‘In the days of His flesh—when He bore what I 
bear—in the days of His flesh He offered prayer and 

-supplications with strong crying and tears unto Him 
that was able to save Him from death.’ Now I do not 


_ dwell at any length upon the additional contribution 


to the vividness and solemnity of the picture given us 


in the detail of the text before us, but I want to refer 


for one moment, and I will do it as reverently as I can, 
to the unapproachable narrative, and to make this one 
remark about it, that all the three evangelists who are 
our source of knowledge of that scene in the garden of 
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Gethsemane employ strange, and all but unexampled 
words in order to express the condition of our Saviour’s 
spirit then. Matthew, for instance, uses a word which, 
in our Bible, is translated ‘He began to be very heavy. 
Only once besides, as far as I know, is it employed i1 
scripture, and it seems to mean something like ‘On th 
very verge of despair. And then Mark gives us the 
same singular expression, adding to it another one 
which is translated, ‘sore amazed.’ It has been sug 
gested that a more adequate rendering would 
‘began to be appalled,’ and another suggestion has 
been, that it might be adequately rendered with the 
phrase ‘that He began to be out of Himself.’ Ther 
comes Luke, with his word, which we have translatec 
into English as ‘agony.’ And then there come Christ’ 
own strange words, ‘My soul is encompassed wi h 
sorrow almost up to the point of death.’ That is not 
proverb; I take that to be a literal fact that one mo: 
pang and the physical frame would have given wa 
Now, I do not point to these things in any spirit ¢ 
curious investigation. I feel, I hope, ‘Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thot 
standest is holy ground.’ And yet I cannot help feel 
ing that there is a tendency nowadays to say too little 
about the Gospel story of Christ’s sufferings; it 
a reaction, no doubt, and prompted by good motives 
it is a reaction from the preaching of a former tim 
when men used these sacred narratives of our Lord’ 
last days in the coarsest possible manner, and 
climax of it is that horrible kind of preaching thai 
Roman Catholic preachers used to indulge in—Passio 
sermons. And yet I cannot but feel that we are it 
danger of going to the other extreme and losing muc 
by not sufficiently dwelling on the facts. 
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Then there is another point. What is the meaning 
of that—what is the explanation of all the passion, 
and paroxysm of agony, and fear, and bloody sweat, 
and horror-stricken appeal? Is it not a very, very 
anheroic picture that? Is it not strangely unlike the 
spirit in which many men and women, who drew all 
courage from Christ, have gone totheir death? Isnot 
the servant above his master here, if you will think of 
a Latimer at the stake, or of many a poor unknown 
martyr that went to his death as to his bed, and set 


' that side by side with the shrinking of Christ? Well, 


dear brethren, I know the attempt to explain the flood 
of sorrow, of dread, and horror of great darkness that 
wrapt the soul of Jesus Christ in these last moments, 
on psychological principles, and say it is a pure and 
lofty end, shrinking from death; but it seems to me 
the only explanation of it all is the good old one: 
‘The Lord hath made to meet upon Him the iniquity 
of us all.’ And so with the weight of the sins and the 
sorrows of the world, He began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. 

And then, passing on, let me deal with the matter 
from another point of view, and remind you that, 
whatsoever there may be all His own and beyond that 
reach of common humanity, experienced in the solemn 
and awful hour, yet it is also the revelation of a com- 
panionship that never fails us in all our struggles, 
tears,and prayers. Oh, how different that makes our 
passage through the lonely experience of our human 
life! There are times in every life when all human 
aifection and all human voices fail in the presence of a 
great sorrow, and when you feel that you must tread 
this path alone. Although loving hands are stretched 
out to me through the darkness, and have grasped my 
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own and helped me to stand, yet nothing will still th 

aching of the solitary heart except the thought of a 
Christ who has suffered it all already, and who, in the 
days of His flesh, offered up, with strong erying and 
tears, His prayer unto Him that was able to save. 
You remember the old Roman story—grand in its 
heroic simplicity—of the husband and the wife re- 
solved to escape from the miseries of a tyrant-ridden 
world by suicide—which to them was less criminal 
than it is to us—and the wife first of all struck the 
dagger into her own heart, and drawing it out, 
embrued with her own blood, hands it to her 
husband, with the dying words ‘Paetus! it is not 
painful. The sharp edge that strikes into your heart, 

brethren, has cut into Christ’s first, and the blade 
tinctured with His blood inflicts only healing wounds 
upon us. He is our priest because He has gone before 
us on every road of sorrow and loss, and is ready to 
sustain us when it comes to our turn to tread it. 

And so turn for a moment to the other conception — 
that is here, viz., that the same solemn scene shows us 
Christ as being, not only our companion in sorrow and 
supplication, but our pattern of submissive reverence. 
The language of my text needs just one word of 
explanation in order to show where this lies. You 
observe it reads, ‘And was heard in that He feared.’ 
Now, these last words, ‘in that He feared,’ have 
always received two varying expositions, and, I sup- 
pose, always will receive them. The text fairly allows 
one or the other. They may either mean, ‘He was 
heard or delivered from the thing He dreaded ’—which 
you know is not true—or they may mean that He was 
heard by reason of His reverence and submission, or, if 
we may use such a word—a word that is not Scriptural 
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and very modern—was heard because of His piety. 


_ And I suppose the latter was distinctly the meaning 


in the writer's mind. Christ’s prayer was, ‘If it be 
possible, and His second prayer was, ‘If this cup 
may not pass from Me Thy will be done.’ He felt the 


_ reluctance of the flesh to enter upon the path of 


suffering, the perfectly natural human shrinking from 
all that lay before Him. But that shrinking never 


_made His purpose falter, nor made Him lose His 


son-like dependence upon the Father’s will and sub- 
mission to the Father’s will. And so there come out 


of that, large lessons that I can only just touch fora 
- moment. 


And the first of them is this: let us learn and be 
thankful for the teaching, that resignation, submission 


_ to all the burdens and pains and struggles and sorrows 
_which life brings to us, does not demand the suppres- 


sion of the natural emotions and affections of the 
flesh. Christ recoiled from the cup, but Christ’s sub- 
mission was perfect. And so for us there are two ways. 


‘Inclination and duty will often draw us two different 


ways. Tastes and weaknesses will often suggest one 
thing, and the high sense of the path we ought to 


_ travel upon will suggest another. But the inclination 
_must never be allowed to mount up into the region of 


the will and to make our purpose falter, or make us 


abandon that which we feel will be the rough path. 


Then there will be no sin in the fact that the flesh 
shrinks, as shrink it must, from the thing which duty 
demands we should do. Christ, the example of a 
perfect resignation, is an example of a will that 
mastered flesh. That is full of encouragement and 
strength to us in our time of need and conflict. 

And then there is the other side of the same thought. 
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Not only does there often come into our life the 
struggle of duty and inclination, but there comes 
into our life sometimes the other struggle between 
submission and sorrow. In like manner there is no 
sin in the tear, there is no sin in the strong crying. 
It is meet that when His hand is laid heavy upon my 
heart, my heart should feel the pressure; it is meet 
that I should take into my consciousness and into my 
feeling the pain; and then it is meet that if I cannot 
do anything more—and I don’t think we can—I should 
at least try through my tears to say, ‘Not my will, but 
Thine’; and if I cannot do anything more, at least, 
‘I was dumb, I opened not my mouth because Thou 
didst it.’ 4 

And the last point I touch upon is this, that accord- 
ing to the teaching of this commentary upon that 
solemn scene, our Lord in it sets before us the lesson 
of what the true answer to prayer is. ‘He prayed 
unto Him that was able to save Him from death, and 
says my text: ‘He was heard. Was He? How was 
He heard? He was heard in this. There appeared 
unto Him an angel from heaven strengthening Him. 
He was heard in this because His prayer was not ‘ Let 
this cup pass,’ but His prayer was, ‘Thy will be done,’ 
and God’s will was done. 

And so there comes out the true heart of all true 
prayer, ‘Thy will be done.’ And the true answer that 
we get is, not the lifting away of the burden, but the 
breathing into our hearts strength to bear it, so that 
it ceases to be a burden. Let us make our prayers not 
petulant wishes to get our own way, but lowly efforts 
to enter into God's way and make His will ours, so shall 
come to us peace and strength, and a power adequate 
to our need. The cup will be sweetened, and our lips 
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made willing to drink it. Christ was heard, and Christ 
was crucified. 

Learn the lesson that if, in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, we make our requests 
known unto God, whatsoever other answer may -be 
sent, or not sent, the real and highest answer will 
surely be sent, and the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding, shall keep our hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus. 


A FIELD WHICH THE LORD HATH BLESSED 


‘The earth, which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth 
forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God.’— 
HEs. vi. 7. 


THis is a kind of parable or allegory in which echoes of 
_ many scriptures are gathered up. The comparisons of 
the process of forming character to the growth of a 
plant, of divine influences to the rain, of the discipline 
of life to husbandry, of holy deeds to fruit, are common 
‘to all languages; and recall many sayings of lawgiver 
and prophets, as well as many of the parables of our 
Lord. Especially there seems to be allusion here to the 
two parables of the Sower and the field that brought 
forth wheat and tares. But the old illustrations 
appear here with a somewhat new setting. The writer 
extends his vision beyond the fact of growth and 
fruitfulness to that which precedes it and to that 
which follows it. For fruitfulness there must be the 
drinking in of the rain from heaven. And if there be 
fruitfulness there will be God’s blessing. 
Then, further, in His estimate there are only two 
| kinds of soil, one which bears wholesome fruits, and on 
__ which falls the perpetual dew of heaven’s benediction, 
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the other which brings forth thorns and briars, and on — 
which fall the lightnings of a curse that burns it and 
its miserable crop. Both soils are typical of professing 
Christians; in one or other of them each of us finds His 

likeness. _ 

I. So then consider, first, the eager reception of 
divine influences. 

In these Eastern lands all that is wanted to turn the 
desert into a paradise is irrigation. In the buman 
heart what is wanted to bring forth fruit is, first, the 
reception of God's gifts and help. That goes dead in 
the teeth of a great deal of what we call ‘culture, and 
for want of believing it, and acting on it, much of the 
so-called culture is only elaborate vanity. It is no use 
trying to grow fruits in the desert until, as the men 
who made the Suez Canal did, you first of all bring the 
‘sweet water, and then you will get your garden. 
Productivity, to use long words, begins with recep- 
tivity. You must first take in what God sends upon 
you before you can bring forth what God asks from 
you. The earth that ‘drinketh in the rain’ is the 
earth ‘that bringeth forth the fruit.’ 

What is this rain that cometh oft, the reception of 
which is the indispensable preliminary to all true 
fruitfulness? If there be, as I suppose there is, some 
echo and reminiscence here of Isaiah's word about ‘the 
rain coming down and the snow from heaven,’ then 
the metaphor points to ‘the Word of God that goeth 
forth out of His mouth.’ And though I by no means ~ 
take that to be the exclusive or even the principal — 
application of the symbol, I cannot help dwelling upon 
that view fora moment. And in that aspect it comes 
to be this, if a Christian man wants to be fruitful let 
him begin by receiving, with interest and attention, 
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into his heart the truth in God’s word. One main 
reason for the defects of our modern Christianity is 
that the average Christian man cares so little about his 
Bible; and has no real deep grip of, nor absorbed 
interest in, the great truths that it sets forth. Noman 
gets any good out of a book or of a truth to which he 
does not attend with awakened interest and quickened 
curiosity. Look how you read your newspapers, and 
how interested you are in some trasby fiction, and con- 
trast that with the way in which you read your Bibles, 
Do you drink in this Word, do you long to know more 
of the deep harmonies, of the profound mysteries, of 
the flashing illumination which it brings to all hearts 
that long for it? Can you say ‘I have desired Thy 


_ testimonies more than all hidden riches’? My brother, 


there will be but few and shrivelled and immature 
fruits upon our lives unless they are ‘planted by the 
rivers of water, that is to say,as the psalm interprets 
it, unless we ‘ meditate on His law day and night.’ 

But there is a wider application to be given, as I take 
it, to the figure. The rain ‘which cometh oft upon’ the 
fruit-bearing earth, is a symbol for the whole sum of 
divine influences affecting mind, heart, conscience, will, 
and the whole inner man. From God there is ever 
streaming down upon His world, and especially upon 
His Church, spiritual influences reducible to no 
external agency, which find their way into the inmost 
heart. These come, not like the inadequate symbol of 


my text, in occasional showers, but they come rather 


as the rays come from the sun, by continual pulsating 
outwards, and perpetual efflux. So the prime requisite 
for fruit-bearing is the eager reception of all God’s 
influences upon our spirits. 

I venture to put what I have to say about this matter 
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into four simple precepts. Desire them; e 
them; welcome them; use them. So we shall drink 
them in. . 

Desire them. If there is a continual flowing out 
from God, by reason of His very nature, of these 
gracious influences to enlighten and to strengthen and 
to purify, then to desire them is to possess them, and 
without desiring them there is no possession. The 
heart opens when it desires, and the water finds its 
way, as is the nature of water, into the narrowest 
chink that it meets as it flows. Wherever there is a 
tiny crack there will be a little stream, and the wider 
the opening the fuller the blessing. Desire brings God; 
and they whose hearts are opened are they whose 
hearts are filled. Do you want the rain that comes 
down? Have you any wish to be made any better than 
you are. Would it be inconvenient to you if there 
came to you the efflux of the divine power, that would 
make you ashamed of your present Christianity, and 
would lift you up into heights of consecration, of daily 
honesty, and transparent business purity which per- 
haps do not mark you at present? -Dear brethren, if 
many Christian people would be honest with them- 
selves they would more often find out that, in spite of 
all their prayers, which come from their teeth out- 
wards, they do not want more of God's influences, and 
would feel it extremely inconvenient to be laid hold of 
by a sanctifying power that should deliver them from 
the sins that they like. Desire, and you possess. 

Expect and you will get. God cannot disappoint,and — 
never did disappoint, expectations which turn to Him 
with the consciousness of need and the yearning for 
supply. But we limit His gifts because we limit our 
expectations of them; and instead of widening theseto — 
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the large infinitude of His bestowments, we shrink His 

bestowments to the miserable narrowness of our 

expectations. Suppose a king were to send out a 

proclamation that any man might come to his 
treasuries, and take away as many sacks full of gold 
as he liked, and the more the better; do you think he 
would consider himself most honoured by the man that 
brought a wagon or by him who brought a basket? 
We bring our little vessels to the great fountain, and 
we put it to shame by the smallness of the expectations 
with which we meet the largeness of the promises. 
Expect the gift, and the gift will answer and vindicate 
—ay! and put to shame—your expectation. Desire 
them; expect them. 

Welcome them. There is a vulgar old proverb that 
says, ‘Put out your tubs whenit is raining.’ Be sure that 
when the gift is falling you fling your hearts wide for 
its acceptance. Such welcome will not be given unless 
there be a profound sense of need, an almost painful 
consciousness of deficiency and failure, and unless there 
be above all a firm and confident expectation and faith 
in His bestowments. If we desired eagerly the coming 
of the blessing, how our hearts would leap when the 
blessing came. It should be a tree of life, as the Book 
of Proverbs says about hopes fulfilled. But alas! alas! 
the bulk of professing average Christians of this day 
are liker the soaked and saturated soil of this summer, 
which takes in no more of the rain that falls, but lets 
it stagnate on the surface. Everybody that has ever 
watered a dry garden knows how the liquid treasure 
sinks in, and how every particle of earth seems to have 
a@ mouth to grasp it, and to make it its own. Do you 
welcome in that fashion, my brother, God's gifts so 


lavishly bestowed upon you, or do you let them lie on 
Z 
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the surface stagnating and unprofitable as far as yot 
are concerned? Desire them; expect them; welcome 
them. 

Use them. Because in using them you will use them 
up, and that will leave room for more; and ‘unto him 
that hath shall be given.’ And he that has faithfu 
utilised the smallest measure of God's gift to him, 
receives a larger; just as you trust your children with 
halfpence before you trust them with shillings, ané¢ 
proportion the amount you have put in their hands 
what you have seen of the wisdom of their use of the 
smaller amount. 

So, dear friends, to sum it all up, here is the condition 
of all fruit-bearing. The prime characteristic of a 
Christian heart ought to be this hungering and thirst- 
ing after larger bestowments of God's influences. Alas! 
alas! for the professing Christians who are imperviou 
to the rain that comes oft upon them. For God's ¢g 
are never inoperative. In countries where the timber 
has been unwisely felled, and the hillside stripped, the 
rain has nothing to lay hold of, and nothing to do, and 
it sweeps down the mountain side in a tawny torren 
bearing away the little superfluous soil that still clings 
to the rocks, and after a while these stand up gaunt and 
bare, neither sunshine nor rain can stimulate vegeta- 
tion on their naked precipitous face, but only crumble 
them into slow decay. So either we are welcoming 
God’s influences into our hearts, and turning rain into 
fruit, or they are denuding the soil still more, and 
making us yet more infertile. The land ‘that drinketk 
in the rain’ bears the fruit; the land that does not 
thereby cursed into more barren barrenness. 

II. Now note secondly, and only a word about that, 
the tillage. 
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My text speaks of ‘them for whom’ (not as our 


_ Authorised Version has it, ‘by whom’) it is dressed. 


_ And possibly there may bea distinction between those, 


whoever they may be, who are supposed to receive the 
fruit of the field, and those who carry on the labour of 


‘ cultivation. Ifso, we should have a parallel thought 


_ to the many both in the Old and in the New Testament 


which represent God’s ministers and messengers as 
being labourers in His vineyard. But more probably 
the distinction between the owner and the labourers is 
neglected in our text, and we are simply to think of the 
‘dressing’ as referring to another department of the 


divine operations. Godnot only pours upon us as from 


above these gracious skyey influences, which are to be 
received into our hearts, but He deals with us in our 


_ daily life, by external providences and discipline. So 


_ the text reminds us of ‘ My Father is the husbandman,’ 


and of Paul’s word, ‘ Ye are God’s husbandry,’ and the’ 
tillage that is here spoken of is the whole sum of the 
external circumstances of our lives, as contrasted with 
the rain, that represents the whole sum of the spiritual 
influences brought to bear upon us within. 

There is the true point of view from which to look on 
life. It is God’s husbandry. The ploughshare has a 
very sharp edge, and it is dragged with unsparing 
‘accuracy in the straight, deep furrow; and it cuts 
through stiff soil, and sometimes turns up and divides 
hidden treasures that lie beneath. Nobody likes to 
have his fallow ground broken up; nobody likes to 


_ have the ploughshare of sorrow driven through the 


little warm nest that lay below the surface; nobody 


_ likes the discipline, but it is God’s husbandry. If there 


were no ploughing, if there were no harrows with their 
cruel multiplied teeth to be dragged clean across 
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quivering hearts, there would not be any harvest. De 
not let us misunderstand the meaning of our sorrows. 
God by them is ‘dressing’ His own fields, and let T 
take care that, when we are thinking of the means by 
which He seeks to promote our fertility, we do ne 
forget to set by the side of the gracious rain that 
distils from the heavens the better discipline that is 
exercised upon the earth. 

Ill. Thirdly, note the fruitfulness, 

There is only one crop from a man’s nature whick 
God dignifies with the name of fruit. The rest, be it 
what it may, is thorns and thistles. One of theapostles 
talks about ‘the unfruitful fruit of darkness.’ Dar 
ness has plenty of work; has it not? There « 
abundant results, some of them very satisfactory, ve 
beautiful, very desirable, in a number of ways, from 
the lives of men who do not take in these divine 
influences. Are we not to call them fruit? Is every 
human life, except a life of consistent godliness an 
lowly faith manifested in works, a barren life? So the 
Bible says. And that cuts very sharp, and goes very 
deep, and rebukes a great many of us. Culture is 
very well. Refinement, education, business prosperity, 
taste, affection, etc., are all right in their places. 
they come from, and are rooted in, faith in Jesus 
Christ, and obedience therefore to God's will, they are 
fruit; if they do not, they are thorns, wild grapes and 
not true ones. The only thing that a man does that is 
worth calling fruit, because it is the only thing that 
will last, and the only thing that corresponds to his 
capacities and responsibilities, is that which he does for 
the sake of, and by the strength of, the dear Lord that 
loved him, and gave Himself for him. That is fruit 
all the rest is sham—nothing but leaves. | 
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_ Again, notice that great thought, that the deeds of a 
_ poor man, who has taken in these divine influences, are 
a harvest meet for, and acceptable to, the owner; or, to 
‘put it into words without metaphor, God delights in, 
and in some sense feeds upon, the righteous deeds of 
Hischildren. That great thought is put in many ways 
‘and in many places in Scripture. ‘He came, being 
hungered, seeking fruit,’ on the fig-tree. ‘An odour of 
a sweet smell’—another metaphor expressing the same 
idea—‘acceptable to God.’ In the old ritual there was 
the singular institution of what we call the ‘shewbread,’ 
the ‘bread of the face,’ as the Hebrew means, which 
“was spread before God, and lay there in the sanctuary, 
typical of the righteous deeds of His children, which 
were offered up to Him. In the same sense my text 
speaks of ‘fruit meet for those for whom it is dressed’ 
—such @ crop as corresponds to the desires of the 
‘owner, and to the care and husbandry that He has 
lavished upon His field. 

A farmer is proud if the produce of his farm is taken 
for the royal table. Can there be a loftier conception 
of the possible greatness of the poorest, lowliest 
Christian service than this, that it is ‘meet for the 
Master’s use’; and that even He will find delight in 

partaking of it? And does not Jesus Christ say the 
same thing to us in other language when He says from 


_ heaven, ‘If any man open the door, I will come in and 
will sup with him’—‘ He shall provide the meal, he 


shall spread the table, and I will partake of that which 
he brings. It is the highest motive that can be 
brought to bear upon us, to make our deeds, for His 
dear sake, pure and noble and lofty, that thereby they 
become, in His infinite mercy, not unworthy to be 
offered to Him, and capable of ministering delight to 
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His heart. And it is a test, too, for if your work is not 
meet for Christ to accept, it is not meet for you to do. — 

IV. Lastly, mark the blessing from God. 

My text is spoken in immediate connection with 
statement of the writer’s purpose, to lead his hearers 
from the elements to the perfection of Christian truth. 
Such progress he considers the proper result of the 
earlier stages, and the statement of that principle is 
embodied in the metaphor of my text. Stripping it 
its figure, it comes to this, that in the narrower view 
righteousness give an insight into truth, and in th 
wider view, that fruitfulness is rewarded by progress 
in the Christian life. I have no time, nor is there need, 
to dwell upon the elements of this blessing from God; 
let me put what I have to say in just two or three 
sentences. 

The fruitfulness which is the result of the reception 
of the divine influences has for its consequence 
blessing which is more of these divine influences, there 
fore more fruitfulness and consequently more wor 
Faithfulness in the use of the less leads on to 
assured possession of the greater, as is true in all 
regions of life, as is true as between earth and heayer 
and as is true in the growth of the Christian soul here 
below. And as the reception of the blessing make 
capable of a larger blessing, so the larger reception o 
these divine influences results in larger fruitfulness 
The reward of fertility is greater fertility, and that 
the highest reward that God can give us for it. It is 
the reward that makes heaven, for that is a sphere iz 
which, with larger capacities, we shall bring forth 
nobler results of service and of character. The plant 
that is here an exotic is taken there into its native so 
and spreads a broader branch, and opens a greener leg 
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po bends down boughs laden with richer and more 
‘abundant fruit, and in the fruit is neither spot nor 
‘blemish nor any such thing. The blessing of God is, 
“most of all, the larger communication of Hisownsweet 
_and precious influences, and consequently the growing 
‘fruitfulness which brings growing glory to Him, and 
“growing gladness to ourselves. The reward for work 
‘is more work, and a wider sphere for nobler service. 
_Add to that the consciousness of God’s smile reflected 
‘im the quiet of an unaccusing conscience, and the tran- 
_quillity that comes from a submissive will and unselfish 
consecration, and we have at least some of the elements 
of that ‘ blessing from God.’ 

_ So, dear friends, there is a picture of what is possible 
for every one of us. We may all make our lives like 
what the Pentateuch describes the land of Israel as 
being, ‘a land which drinketh in of the water of the 
Tain of heaven, a land which the Lord thy God careth 
for, for the eyes of the Lord thy God are on it con- 
tinually.’ If we receive the influences we shall bring 
forth the fruit, and we shall get the blessing. 


THE QUEEN AND THE VIRGINS THAT 
FOLLOW HER 


_ *But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of you, and things that accompany 
3 salvation, though we thus speak.’—HEnB. yi. 9 
THE writer has been describing, in very stern and 
solemn words, the fate of apostates, and illustrating it 
by the awful metaphor of ‘the earth which ... beareth 
thorns and briars, and which is, therefore, ‘rejected, 
and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.’ 


Then he softens, and knowing that rebukes are never 
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so pointed as when the arrow is feathered by love, h 
changes his voice. ‘But, beloved’—they needed to be 
assured that all the thundering and lightning did no 
mean anger, but affection—‘we are persuaded bette 
things of you, and those things that accompany sal 
tion, though we thus speak.’ 

Wherever, then, salvation is, certain other thing: 
will also be. 

Now, of course, itis clear that the word salvation 
not here used to mean the ultimate, complete de 
liverance from all evil of sorrow or sin, and 
ultimate, complete endowment with all good of je 
and holiness, but for that earlier stage of itself—whiel 
unfortunately, too often is supposed to be all that 
needed, and to be sure to last, if once possessed 
whether diligently tended or left neglected —th 
initial gifts which are received by a convert in 
very bevinning of his Christian career, viz., the assur 
ance of divine forgiveness, and the establishment of 
new relation between him and God. It is that initie 
and incomplete salvation of which the writer is he! 
thinking. And, he says, it does not come alone. 
a planet set in the heavens, with moons that ci 
round it; like a diamond set in a cluster of precio 
stones; like some queen with her train of attendant 
when that incipient salvation comes into a soul, 
comes companioned by other blessings that are i 
natural and necessary attendants and accompan 
ments. 

And what are these? The whole context is full ¢ 
instruction as to what they are. Wecan gather the 
all up into the one metaphor—fruitfulness; or to pu 
away the metaphor, we can gather them all up in 
the one phrase, ‘a holy life.’ That, or these—for 


teal ain 
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one phrase, ‘a holy life,’ will break up and effloresce 
into all manner of beautifulnesses and goodnesses— 
are ‘the things that accompany salvation.’ 

It is plain that the possession of ‘salvation’ is sure to 
lead to that result. For it is something more than a 
judge’s pardon; it is a Father’s forgiveness, and even if 
it were nothing more than forgiveness, it would, as such, 
set in operation new emotions and aims in the child’s 
heart and will. God’s forgiveness does not only take 
away guilt, but breaks the power of sin. But surely 
the faintest dawn of salvation brings a new life which 
has affinities for all righteousness and every form of 
goodness, and brings the forgiven man under the in- 
fluence of new motives, drawn from his blessed new 
experience of the ‘mercies of God,’ and strongly im- 
pelling him to that grateful, happy yielding of himself 
as a living sacrifice, from which whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report are sure to spring, as 
naturally as rare exotics will, even in our northern 
cold, when the right temperature is maintained in the 
conservatory. The initial salvation sets us in new 
relations with God; it puts into us a new life, infantile 
and needing much care in its feebleness, no doubt, but 
still capable of growth to power and maturity, and 
even in infancy like the new-born Hercules, able to 


_ strangle the serpents. The initial salvation turns us 





in a new direction, changes our estimate of things to 
be pursued and avoided, gives new standards, new 
aims, new desires, new power to reach these aims, to 
satisfy these desires. ‘If any man be in Christ’—even 
if he has but this moment entered, and has gone but 
a step or two in—‘he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away, all things have become new.’ Simul- 
taneous with the rapturous new assurance that God 
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loves and forgives, come the inclination towards, and — 
possibility of, a new life of holiness. It is for the most 
part an undeveloped possibility, and will need much 
careful tending, and much fencing off of infantile 
diseases, and much discipline, before it comes to a 
‘perfect man’ after the pattern of Jesus; but the life — 
is there, and, with fair play, will come to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. ‘Salvation’ 
never enters alone, but ever is attended by a train of 
fair virgins. 

Now, from this thought of the primacy of salvation 
and the subordinate place of its certain accompani- 
ments, important practical results follow. One of 
these is what we Christians need to have perpetually 
recalled to our minds, namely, that the way to increase — 
our possession of the accompaniments is to increase 
our possession of the central blessing which they 
accompany, and therefore that the true course for us 
to pursue, if we would live that holy life which ac- 
companies salvation, is to seek to increase, first, our 
possession of those primary experiences that con- 
stitute salvation the sense of the divine favour, the 
consciousness of the forgiving and reconciling love of 
God, and to strive to increase that faith, by which a 
fuller tide of salvation will flow into our more widely 
opened hearts. Begin with that with which God 
begins; seek to have more of the divine salvation; 
that is the best way to get more of the graces that 
accompany it. Welcome the entrance of the queen, 
and her train of attendants, in all the variety 
of their sweet loveliness and feminine graces, will 
follow her. ‘The things that accompany salvation’ 
are best secured by making sure, and increasing our 
conscious possession of, the salvation which they 
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accompany. To aim at possessing the graces of 
character which are the results of conscious enjoy- 
ment of salvation, without that enjoyment, is like the 
folly that would begin building a house at the roof- 
tree. Such graces may be partially produced without 
‘salvation,’ but they are but like artificial flowers in 
comparison with the sweet children of the dew and 
sun, and have no fragrance and no life. 

But another needful lesson is that the best test and 
evidence of our being saved, men and women, is our 
manifesting in our lives these certain attendants on 
_ salvation. We should be very sceptical of the genuine- 
ness of any profession of being ‘saved,’ whether made 
_ by ourselves or by others, which is not manifestly 
accompanied by these, its inevitable consequences and 
attendants. The pure heart, the clean hands, the 
truth-speaking tongue, the loving disposition, the 
_ integrity in business, the control of one’s own disposi- 
tions and tempers and tastes and appetites, and all 
these other fair traits of character which are the con- 
stituents of a holy life, the manifold rays which melt 
into the one white light of holiness—these things are 
the only tokens for the world, and the principal tests 
for myself, of the reality of my salvation. They are 
not the only tests for us. Thank God, Christian men 
do not need to take only the indirect method of de- 
termining the genuineness of their faith and love by 
examining their outward lives. They can say, ‘I 
have felt, I know and Thou knowest, that I love 
Thee. As to others, our only way of knowing 
whether the watch is going, is to note whether the 
hands are travelling round the dial, but for ourselves, 
we may have direct consciousness of our emotions, 
being, as it were, inside the watch case and aware of 
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. Ns: 
its working. Yet, since we can hoodwink ourselves 
about our inward state, and inspection of ourselves is 
always difficult, and its results apt to be biased by what 
we wish to find within, we have all much need to check 
our judgments of ourselves, especially in regard to our 
faith and love, which are the conditions of our pos- 
sessing salvation, by the test of our actions, which we 
are less liable to misconstrue, and which will often | 
tell us unwelcome, but wholesome truth. We shall be 
wise if we habitually test our Christian emotion by 
our conduct in the rough road of daily life, and if we 
gravely suspect the depth and genuineness of all 
feeling, however sweet and lofty it seems, which does 
not come out into action. If our Christian experience — 
is worth anything, it will drive the wheels of self- 
sacrificing duty. It takes tons of pitchblende to make 
a drachm of radium, and it needs much experience of 
the possession of salvation, and many precious and 
secret inward emotions in order to produce the life of 
self-sacrifice which is the ultimate test of the worth of 
our religion. If these certain accompaniments are 
wanting, or are sparse and lacking in radiance in our 
lives, it is high time that we asked ourselves very 
seriously what the worth to us is of a salvation that 
does not produce in us ‘the things that accompany 
salvation.’ 

But the text suggests another thought to which we 
may now turn. It is that where these accompaniments 
of initial salvation are present, further salvation will 
follow. The whole of the context, including my text 
itself, goes upon the principle that whilst a holy life, or, 
to put it into other words, ‘good works,’ is, or are, the 
accompaniments of the initial salvation, they are the 
causes of a fuller salvation. For look what follows, and 
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look what preceded our text. ‘The earth which drinketh 
in the rain’—that is step number one—and that drink- 
ing in of the rain is the initial act of faith which opens 
thirstily for the entrance of the initial salvation. 
Then follows—‘and bringeth forth herbs’—that is the 
second step, and corresponds to the holy life of which 
I have been speaking; and finally comes ‘receiveth a 
blessing from God, which corresponds to a fuller 
salvation. After the text we read: ‘God is not un- 
righteous to forget your work of faith and labour of 
love’ which implies a promise of rich reward. 

That is to say, if we have these accompaniments, 
and do our very best to make them conspicuous and 
continuous and more thoroughly the mainsprings of 
our actions, then we shall receive a fuller salvation, 
just because we have thus sought to appropriate and_ 
to develop the consequences in our conduct of the 
partial salvation with which we were started at first. 
Salvation is a great word which in Scripture is pre- 
sented in many aspects. Sometimes it is spoken of as 
a thing in the past experience of the Christian; some- 
times it is spoken of as a thing which he is progres- 
sively realising throughout his life: ‘The Lord added 
to the Church daily such as were being saved’; some- 
times it is spoken of as an experience which is reserved 
for the future, ‘receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls,’ in that life beyond. 

Now, this experience or possession, call it which you 
like, or state of spirit and heart, which has its roots 
in the past, and is being developed all through the 
Christian life, and is to be perfected in the future 
world, has for one chief cause of its progressive in- 
crease in our own consciousness, a holy life. And if 
we, as good ground, are trying ‘to bring forth herbs 
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meet for Him by whom it is dressed,’ we shall be like 
the earth softened by the rain, and smiling with 
harvest, on which God smiles down in the sunshine of 
His approval, and which He visits with His benedic- 
tion. We shall possess a fuller salvation. A firmer 
grasp of the great truths which bring salvation when 
received, and of all their consequences of peace and 
joy, and spiritual elevation and calm, a closer union 
with Jesus, a larger endowment of the Spirit, will 
follow our faithful attempts to ‘ perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord, and so to possess, and to present, 
more of ‘the things that accompany salvation. Good 
works are a cause of a fuller salvation. 

The most fruitful Christians need to be warned 
against possible barrenness and apostasy. 

‘We are persuaded better things of you, beloved’— 
but yet, though persuaded, the writer felt that he must 
‘thus speak.’ For we never get beyond the risk of 
fruitlessness. We never get beyond the need of effort — 
to resist the tendencies that draw us away. We never 
get beyond the need of warnings. It is always safe 
for us to look at the field that is bristling ‘ with briars 
and thorns, and is nigh unto cursing.’ Therefore the 
warning note is sounded, and it is sounded, thank God! 
in order that what it points to as possible, may never 
be actual for any of us. 

We all need warning, but those of us who, like 
myself, are set to give it sometimes, have to remember 
that it loses all its force unless it is manifestly the 
warning of love. ‘Beloved! persuaded,’ as we are, ‘ of 
better things of you,’ it yet is our solemn duty thus to 
speak, that thus it may never be with any of you. And 
it is the less likely to be the case with any of us that 
we shall bear but ‘thorns and briars, the more we 
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remember that it is possible for us all, and will be 
possible until the very end. 


SURE AND CERTAIN HOPE 


‘We desire that every one of you do shew the same diligence to the full assu- 
rance of hope unto the end.’—HEs. vi. 11. 
Many of us have seen a picture in which the artist 
paints ‘Hope’ as a pale, fragile figure, blind, and bent, 
wistfully listening to the poor music which her own 
finger draws from a broken one-stringed lyre. It is 
a profoundly true and pathetic confession. So sad, 
janguid, blind, yearning, self-beguiled is Hope, as most 
men know her. 

Put side by side with that the figure which an un- 
known sculptor has carved on one of the capitals of the 
ducal palace in Venice, where Hope lifts up praying 
hands and a waiting, confident face to a hand stretched 
out towards her from a glory of sunbeams. Or set by 
the side of the picture our own great poet’s picture— 

‘Upon her arm a silver Anchor lay, 
On which she leaned ever, as befell; 


And ever up to Heaven as she did pray, 
Her steadfast eyes were bent, nor swerved other way.’ 


Who does not feel the contrast between the two 
conceptions? What makes the difference? The up- 
ward look. When Hope is directed heavenwards she 
is strong, assured, and glad. 

My text speaks of the certitude and the blessedness 
of Christian hope, and of the discipline by which it is 
to be cultivated. 

I. Let us look then, first, at the certainty of Christian 
hope. 
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Universal experience tells us that hope means an 
anticipation which is less than sure. Hopes and fears 
are bracketed together in common language, as always — 
united, like a double star, one black and the other 
brilliant, which revolve round a common axis, and are 
knit together by invisible bands. But if we avail our- 
selves of the possibilities in reference to the future, 
which Christianity puts into our hands, our hope may 
be no less certain than our memory, and even more 
sure than it. For the grounds on which Christian men 
may forecast their future as infinitely bright and 
blessed, as the possession of an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, as absolute and entire conformity to the 
likeness of God, which is peace and joy, are triple, each 
of them affording certitude. 

The Christian hope is builded on no mere projection 
of our longings into a hypothetical and questionable 
future. It is no mere deduction from probabilities, 
from guesses. It is no mere child of a wish, but it 
rests, immovable, on these three solid pillars—an 
eternal God to whom all Time is subject, a past fact 
and a present experience. 

It rests upon the eternal God to whom all the future 
is certain and upon His faithful word, which makes it 
as certain to us. In the Old Testament God is ‘the 
Hope of Israel,’ and the devout heart's language is, ‘I 
wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait; and in His word 
do I hope.’ In the New, Christ is our hope; and, as the 
context here tells us, the two immutable things, God's 
promise and His oath, lay the foundation for unshaken 
confidence. 

And not only so, but our hope further rests on a 
past fact: ‘He hath begotten us again unto a living 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
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dead.’ The one real proof that when we paint heaven 
we are not painting mist and moonshine is the fact 
that Jesus Christ rose again from the dead. Men 
_ before Him have hoped and feared, and said: ‘ Perhaps 
it may be; “I am afraid it is,” or “I hope it is”’; but 
there is all the difference in the world between saying, 
‘A man can possibly live again’; or ‘he may probably 
live again’; or ‘he will, I believe, live again’; and say- 
ing, ‘a Man has lived again, and having died has risen.’ 
There were many reasons for believing in America 
before Columbus came back and said, ‘I have been 
_ there.’ And there are many reasons, no doubt, that may 
incline sanguine spirits and wearied spirits and desir- 
ing spirits, and even sin-stricken and guilty spirits, to 
anticipate a life beyond, which shall be a hope or a 
dread; but there is only one ground upon which men 
can say: ‘ We know that it is not cloud-land, but solid 
earth’; and that is, that our Brother has come back 
from the bourne from which ‘no traveller returns’; 
that He thereby has shown us all, not by argumenta- 
tion but by historical fact, that to die is not to cease to 
be; that to die draws after it the resurrection of the 
body. We lift our eyes to the heavens, and though 
‘the cloud receive Him out of our sight,’ hope, which 
is better than vision, pierces the cloud and travels 
straight on to the throne whilst He bends from His 
crowned glory and says: ‘ Because I live ye shall live 
also.’ 
‘Our everlasting hopes arise 
Above the ruinable skies,’ 

and they are built upon no dreams of our own, nor is 
the music drawn from the lyre by our poor fingers, but 
they are built on the steadfast word of the eternal 
God, to whom past, present, and future are one ; and 
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they are built on the historical fact of the resurre ' 
of Jesus Christ from the dead. : 
And then, still further, the Christian hope is based, 
not only on these two strong pillars, but on a third— 
namely, on present experience. . 
The Apostle Paul, in his letter to the Romans, has, iz 
two different places, a very interesting and instructive 
genealogy, if I might so call it, of Christian hope; and 
in both places (the fifth and the fifteenth chapters) 
he traces the hope of the Christian to a double and 
apparently opposite source. He says: ‘ Being justified 
by faith we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; by whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in hope 
of the glory of God.’ And in the similar passage, in 
the other chapter, he speaks about being filled with 
‘joy and peace in believing, that ye may abound in 
hope.’ So then, there he traces the Christian hope 
the present experience of forgiveness, and of access by 
‘faith into present grace; or, as he puts it in briefer 
words in the other place, to the present experience of 
‘joy and peace in believing.’ 
But there is another side to our experience which 
likewise issues in hope. ‘And not only so, but we 
glory in tribulation also, knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience,—brave endurance, and that brave 
endurance of ours, inasmuch as it is something beyond 
our own reach and strength, works in us the proof of 
a divine power operating upon us; and that proof of 
divine power operating upon us produces in us hope 
and hope ‘makes not ashamed.’ That is to say, the 
dark as well as the bright side of the Christian 
experience, its sorrows as well as its joys, the burden 
which have been borne, the trials which we have « 
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vived, demonstrate to us that we are not left to fight 
alone, but that a mighty hand is ever around us, anda 
gracious arm holding us up, and therefore all these 
darker and sadder moments of the Christian life do 
likewise tend towards the enkindling in the spirit of a 
‘hope that maketh not ashamed.’ 

So, both by reason of what we experience of peace 
and joy, and by reason of what we experience of trial, 
disaster, difficulty borne, and unwelcome duties done, 
in the might of God, we are entitled to say—we know 
that a rest remains, where trouble is done with, and 
all that was here tendency shall be perfected, and the 
divine and immortal elements of joy and peace shall 
-enfold themselves completely in our happy experience, 
You can tell a cedar of Lebanon, though it is not yet 
‘bigger than a dandelion, and know what it is coming 
to. You can tell the infant prince. And the joy and 
peace of faith, feeble and interrupted as they may be 
in our present experience, have on them the stamp of 
supremacy and are manifestly destined for dominion 
over our whole nature. They are indeed experiences 
“whose very sweetness yieldeth proof that they were 
born for immortality.’ I have often seen in rich men’s 
greenhouses some exotic plant grown right up to the 
roof, which had to be raised in order to let it go higher. 
The Christian life here is plainly an exotic, growing 
where it cannot attain its full height, and it presses 
against the fragile over-arching glass, yearning up- 
wards to the open sky and the throne of God. So, 
because we can love so much and do love so little, 
because we can trust thus far and do trust no more, 
because we have some spark of the divine life in us, 
and that spark so contradicted and thwarted and 
| oppressed, there must be somewhere a region which 
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shall correspond to this our deepest nature, and the 
time must come when the righteous, who here shone 
but so dimly, shall ‘blaze forth like the sun in 
Kingdom of the Father.’ . 

Blessed it is that this guiding torch of Christian hope 
can be kindled from both of these sources. We 
light it both with the sunbeams of joy and pes 
focused in the burning glass of faith, and with a spark 
struck by the sharp collision of the hard steel and 
flint, in the night of sorrow. Thus all the experience 
of a believing soul is evidence of the certainty of 
Christian hope. 

Brethren! do not trust yourselves to a hope th t 
is less than certitude, nor grovel along these low 
levels, concerning which the warning is always to be 
repeated: ‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for tho 
knowest not what the day may bring forth,’ but aspire 
and lift your hope to heaven, then you may be s 
that ‘To-morrow shall be as this day, and much mor 
abundant.’ 

II. Now let me say a word in the next place as to 
assurance of the Christian hope. 

Certainty is one thing, and assurance is another. 
man may have the most firm conviction based upor 
the most unsubstantial foundation. His expectation 
may have no roots to it, and yet the confidence with 
which he cherishes the expectation may be perfect, 
There may be entire assurance without any certainty 
and there may be what people call objective certainty 
with a very tremulous and unworthy subjectiy 
assurance. 

But the only temper that corresponds to and 
worthy of the absolute certainties with which 
Christian man has to deal is the temper of unwave 
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and assured confidence. Do not disgrace the sure and 


steadfast anchor by fastening a slim piece of pack- 


thread to it that may snap at any moment. Do not 


build flimsy structures upon the rock and put up 


-upon such a foundation canvas shanties that any 
_ puff of wind may sweep away. If you havea staff to 


lean upon which will neither give, nor warp, nor 


crack, whatever stress is put upon it, see that you lean 
upon it, not with a tremulous finger, but with your 


whole hand. The wavering, hesitating, half and half 
confidence with which a large number of us grasp the 


absolute certainties of our hope, is a degradation to 
the hope and a disgrace to the hoper. There is 
nothing that is worthy of certitude but assurance; 


-and he who knows that his hope is not vain ought to 


make a conscience of having a response to the out- 
ward certainty in the inward unwavering confidence. 
But so far is that from being the case that there is 
a type of Christian life, not so common nowadays, 
perhaps, as it used to be, which makes a merit of not 
being sure, and takes it as the sign of Christian 
humility not to venture on saying, ‘I know in whom I 
have believed and that He is able to keep that which I 
have committed to Him.’ 

O dear friends! these dim expectations, clouded 
all over with earthly doubts and indifference, these 
languid hopes with which we lift scarcely interested 
and almost incredulous eyes to the crown, are the 
opprobrium of our Christianity, and the weakness of 
our whole lives. 

Be sure of this, that the more certain the assurance 
of hope, the more calm and sober it will be. It is the 
element of uncertainty in anticipation that makes it 
feverish. When it is fully confident and grasps the 
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thing that it knows is coming, the pulse throbs r 
faster nor more irregularly, though, thank God! far 
more fully, by reason of the blessed hope. If we want 
to live in ‘sober certainty’ of coming bliss, and calmed, 
and steadied, and made ready for all service, endur- 
ance, and suffering, by the brightness of our hope, we 
must see to it that it is not dim and wavering, but s 
and steadfast, certain as God, as the history of Ch 
as the present. Itis'certain. Make it assured. 
Let me remind you further that this assured hope is 
permanent. ‘The full assurance unto the end, my tex’ 
says. ‘Unto the end.’ How many a lighthouse the 
you and I once steered towards is behind us now! 
we get older, how many of the aims and hopes tha’ 
drew us on have sunk below the horizon! And how 
much less there is left for us people with grey hairs in 
our heads and years on our backs to hope for, than we 
used to think there was! But, dear brethren, what 
does it matter though the sea be washing away th 
coast on one side the channel if it is depositing 
fertile land on the other? What does it ma 
though the earthly hopes are becoming fewer ar 
those few graver and sadder, if the one great hope 
shining brighter? Winter nights are made brillia: 
by keener stars than soft summer evenings show, an¢ 
the violet and red and green streamers that fill tk 
northern heavens only come in the late year. So it i 
well and blessed for us if, when the leaves fall, we see 
a wider sky; and if, as hope dies for earth, it revive 
and lives again for heaven. ‘The full assurance c 
hope to the end.’ 
Ill. Lastly, note here the culture of this certitude 
hope. ; 
My text is an exhortation to all Christian people ‘t 
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_show the same diligence’ in order to such an assurance. 
The same diligence as what? The same diligence as 
they had shown ‘in their work and labour of love to- 
wards God's name.’ That is to say, the people to whom 
my Epistle was sent had been extremely diligent and 
vigorous in what I may call practical Christianity. The 
writer wants them to be as diligent in reference to 
the emotional and experimental side of Christianity. 
Now, that fits a good many of us. The fashionable 
type of a Christian to-day is a worker. By common 
consent theology seems put into the background, and 
by almost as common consent there is comparatively 

little said about what our fathers used to call ‘experi- 
mental religion, feelings, emotions, inward experiences, 
but everything is drive, drive, drive at getting people 

‘to work. God forbid that I should say one word 
against that. But ‘we desire that ye should show the 
same diligence’ as in your mission-halls and schools 

_and various other benevolent operations, in cultivating 

the emotions and sentiments—yes, and the doctrinal 

beliefs of the Christian life, or else you will be lop- 
sided Christians. 

| Further, did it ever occur to you, Christian people, 

| that your hope was a thing to be cultivated, that you 

| ought to set yourselves to distinct and specific efforts 

. for that purpose? Have you ever done so? How is it 

'to be done? What I was saying a few minutes ago as 

'to its grounds carries the answer to that question. 
Get into the habit of meditating upon the objects 

_ towards which it is directed, and the grounds on which 

| it is built. If you never lift your eyes to the goal you 
| will never be drawn towards it. If you never think 
about heaven it will have no attraction for you. If 

you never go over the basis of your hope your hope 

t 

| 
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will get dim, and there will be little realisa Q 
lifting power in it. I believe that the great bulk « 
nominal Christians in England to-day rarely think abot 
their future certainties, and, more rarely still, test the 
foundation and see that it stands firm. No wonder 
then, that hope so seldom lends her light, and that suel 
a dim one, to shine upon their paths. 
Let me say, lastly, in the matter of practical advice 
that this cultivation of the assurance of hope is large 
to be effected by pruning the wild luxuriance and eartl 
ward-stooping tendrils of our hope. The Apostle Pet ; 
has a wise word :—‘Gird up the loins of your mind; b 
sober, and hope to the end.’ That is to say, the per 
fection of Christian anticipation and assurance is only 
possible as the result of effort, and rigid abstinene 
from many earthly treasures. If you want the tree te 
grow high, nip the side shoots and the leader will ge 
strength. If you desire that your hope should ever b 
vigorous you must be abstinent from, or temperate ii 
earthly things. Neither love nor hope can serve r 
masters; and if you are always occupied in forecastin 
earthly good, you will have little faculty left over, ou! 
of which to weave the far fairer fabric of eterna 
blessedness. If you pluck the wing feathers out ¢ 
your hope, by your worldliness, by your selfishness 
by your sin, it will be like some free forest bir 
caught, clipped, and condemned to the barn-yard, onl 
going about there picking up corn, instead of risin 
to heaven with its song. 
Dear brethren, God has given every one of us th 
great and strange faculty of forecasting the futur 
Surely He gave it to us for some better purpose thai 
that we should taste our earthly pleasures twice, 
be impelled along our worldly course by a series 0 
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illusions. If you keep it down on the low levels of the 
contingent and the perishable and the temporal, and 
send it out only to bring you back tidings from the 
world, it will play you false; and you will find out that 
the disappointments of realised hopes are often as 
bitter as the disappointments of unfulfilled ones. 

Do not be slaves of that pale, sad maiden with the 
blinded eyes and the broken lyre. Do not listen to the 
singing in your own ears and mistake it for heavenly 
music. There is one region where your hope can 
expatiate among certainties. Grasp Christ and you 
will then lift expectant eyes that will not look in vain 
to the Hand that reaches to you out of the blaze of 
the sunbeams, and is laden with blessednesses for the 
present which are sure promises for the future. The 
Christian man alone is certain of what he anticipates; 
and he alone will have to say ‘The half hath not been 
told me.’. For all others ‘their hope shall be cut off, 
and their trust shall be as a spider’s web.’ 


SLOTHFULNESS AND ITS CURE 


‘That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.’—HEB., vi. 12, 


TuIs is the end of a sentence, and the result of some- 
thing that has been stated before. What is that? 
‘We desire that every one of you do show the same 
diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the end.’ 
Diligence is the opposite of slothfulness, and the 
former is to be cultivated that the latter may not 
overtake us. But it is ‘the same diligence, and that 
expression raises the question—The same as what? 
Now the writer has just been praising his readers for 
‘their work of faith and labour of love’ which they 
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showed in ministering to the saints. And then he 4 


says, in effect, ‘I wish that you took as much trouble 
to cultivate your own Christian graces as you do to 
help other people in regard to these outward matters, 
for then there would be no fear of your becoming 
slothful, and you would be treading in the steps of 
those that have gone before, and who now inherit 
the promises.’ : 

That is to say, there are a good many Christian 
people who spend a good deal more pains and effort 
upon the less central and deep things of Christian 
conduct than they do upon the keeping of the centre 
and mainspring of all in active operation. Some of us 
need the hint—‘ Look after your own Christian graces 
as diligently as you do after works of benevolence.’ 

I. Note here, then, first, a danger that still threatens 
all Christians. 

The words of my text in our Authorised Version are 
somewhat inadequately translated, and the first clause 
would much more truly read, ‘that ye become not 
slothful’ than that ‘ye be not slothful. The same 
somewhat peculiar word, which is here rendered 
‘slothful,’ is employed a little before in the letter, 
where the writer is excusing himself for not entering 
upon some deep truths, because he says to his readers, 
‘You have become dull of hearing.’ It is the same 
word that is employed here, and we might paraphrase 
the meaning somewhat thus: ‘You have become dull 
of hearing; take care lest you become dull all through. 
The palsy has begun in your ears, and it will spread to 


your eyes and your hands and your heart before long, — 


if you do not mind.’ The first sign of a growing torpor 
and indifference in the Christian life generally lies 
here—in carelessness in accepting the teaching of 


ee 
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Christian truth. The ear becomes dull, and the whole 
man follows suit, and becomes languid. And this 
danger of becoming ‘slothful, not so much in the sense 
of not working, as of being dull and torpid, inert, 
having no feeling, having no active energy in the 
inner life; half asleep, paralysed—this is the danger 
that hangs ever over all of us, and is only to be faced 
victoriously in one way, and that is the way which 
the writer of this Epistle here points out—namely, by 
unslumbering diligence and continual watchfulness 
against the creeping on of this subtle palsy. As surely 
as friction will stop a train, unless there is the per- 
petual repetition of the impulse that drives it, as surely 
as the swing of the pendulum will settle into a vertical 
position, drawn by the gravitation of the earth, unless 
the mainspring urges it on moment by moment, so 
_ surely will the most vigorous, cheery, active Christian 
character gradually become duller and duller, until it 
settles down into a condition indistinguishable from 
death, except on condition of unslumbering vigilance 
and constant effort. We are all tending to become 
slothful, sluggish, and we may overcome the tendency 
if, and only if, we set ourselves with all our hearts to 
do it. If you take a ladleful of molten metal out of 
a blast furnace, and set it down on the ground and 
leave it, in half an hour’s time there is a scum on the 
top and its temperature has lowered, I know not how 
many degrees, and presently all heat will have gone 
from it. No warmth, no depth of feeling, no firmness 
of resolution, no joy of clear faith will last of itself. 
We have to keep the flame alight and alive. ‘We 
desire that every one do use the same diligence that 
ye become not’—as you certainly will if you do not 
use it—‘sluggish, or torpid Christians.’ 
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II. The next point here is the way by which that 
tendency can be victoriously faced and overcome. 

It was by ‘faith and patience’ that all the menof old 
had reached the true land of promise and entered on ~ 
the inheritance of the saints in light. And these are 
still the means by which the ever-present pressure of 
that tendency to become slothful is to be overcome. 
Now it is important to remember that in this Epistle 
‘faith’ predominately means that faculty by which we 
lay hold of the unseen, and realise future blessings as 
our own. So it is used in the great eleventh chapter, 
in which the writer, as it were, reads the muster-roll 
of the heroes of the faith in order to establish his con- 
tention that the bond between God's saints and Him 
has always been one and the same—namely, faith. 
Of course, that shade of meaning of the word rises up 
quite naturally from the other aspect in which it is 
most frequently used in the New Testament—viz., the 
reliance upon Jesus Christ, for He Himself is for us 
the revealer of things unseen, and the certifier and 
assurer of the things hoped for in the future. But the 
predominant reference of the word in this letter is, as 
I say, to the attitude of mind by which we grasp the 
unseen, and make the future blessings which God 
promises to us our own by anticipation. And, says 
the writer, that faith which thus stretches out along — 
arm through the mists to lay hold of the solidities — 
that are beyond the mists, that faith is the means by 
which we shall most effectually ward off the tendency 
to sluggishness and inertness, which will otherwise get 
the better of us all. 

The word here employed for patience is not the 
ordinary one used for that virtue, which means 
chiefly perseverance in a given course of conduct in 
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spite of many difficulties, and pressures of sorrows 
and troubles. But the word employed here is the 
same which is often rendered ‘long-suffering.’ This 
‘patience’ is not to be regarded as something added 
to faith, but rather, it is the characteristic result of 
faith. The faith which, although the vision tarries, 
waits, and is not shaken, though many days may pass 
and we seem little nearer the realisation of our hopes; 
an obstinate, persistent, long-lasting confidence and 
realisation of the unseen and future good is what the 
writer recommends to us here as the sovereign anti- 
dote, which by our own efforts we may secure, against 
the tendency to slumber and to death. By faith which 
is long-breathed, and can live below the water for 
a long time, believing in the blue heavens that 
are above, a faith which is patient, we shall over- 
come the tendency to torpor, deepening to death, 
as in the case of a man who goes to sleep in a snow- 
storm. 

So, dear brethren, we come toa very familiar thought 
—the duty of Christian men and women, systematically 
and consciously to cultivate for themselves the habit 
of realising the unseen, living in the presence of the 
solemn realities yonder. Oh! if we walked through 
this illusory and passing world of ours with that great 
white throne and Him who sits upon it ever blazing 
before us, do you think we would go to sleep then? 
If we cultivated the sense of belonging to that unseen 
order of things, and being but lodgers and strangers, 
passers-by for a night here, should we be able to fall 
asleep as we do? The man that goes to bed in a hotel, 
and says, ‘I am going away by express train in the 
middle of the night’ does not fall into a very sound 
sleep. If we realised, as we ought to do, where our 
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affinities are, of what country we are really the 
citizens, to whom we belong, and where the things 
are that really are, then we should find it hard to be 
slothful and easy to march strenuously on the road 
that God marks out for us. Cultivate the habit 
of consciously realising that you are strangers and 
sojourners here, and ‘declare plainly that you seek a 
country,’ and seek it, not as those who may, perchance, 


not succeed in their quest, seek it, not as those do who > 


are looking for a thing that is lost, and perhaps will 
never be found, but seek it, as, indeed, the original 
plainly expresses, as those to whom that land of 
their search is the land of their nativity to which 
they belong, their fatherland, the mother-country of 
them all. 

So let us cultivate not only the habit of thus realising 
the unseen, but of living in the conscious possession, 
even now, of the great things that God has promised 
for us. And let us see to it, dear friends, that that 
faith holds out with patience, and lasts all the long 
weary days, as they seem to us according to our poor 
measure of time, which may yet intervene between 
the present moment and our reaching home. The 
look-out man at the bow of the ship, as he gazes out 
on an empty ocean and sees not a sail nor anything 
but the long wash of the waves running to and indent 
ing the horizon, gets drowsy. But let a little tip of 
white show itself away out on the blue, and all his 
senses are alert in a moment. If we clearly and con- 
stantly saw where we are going and what is coming to 
us, the salvation that is ‘being borne’ toward us, we 
should not sleep any more. Therefore, let us give 
diligence to cultivate the patient faith which will keep 
us awake, 
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III. Lastly, note the encouragement to the effort 
of faith. 

‘Be ye’ imitators of those who through faith and 
patience—these two graces which yet are one—‘inherit 
the promises.’ The writer probably includes among | 
these inheritors the sainted dead of the old Covenant, 
of whom he says in chapter ii. that they ‘died in faith, 
not having received the promise,’ and any of the new 
Covenant who had passed into the other world. And 
he declares, by the strong language of my text, which 
is even stronger in the original by the use of a present 
participle, the present blessedness of all the departed 
saints. They do now inherit the promises. The meta- 
phor is drawn, consciously or unconsciously, from the 
old story of Israel’s possession of the Promised Land, 
and so suggests all the ideas of rest, of the wanderings 
being over, of victory, of peace, of society, of each man 
having his portion of the great land which belongs to 
all, which that story naturally brings with it. 

And for us there may come the encouragement of 
looking to those dear ones that have gone before us, 
knowing that they ‘stand in their lot’ in the Canaan 
of God, and that we, too, may stand in ours. And 
so from the thought of their present blessedness 
in their present inheritance, we may gather cheer, 
whilst we struggle and tramp along the wilderness 
road. 

And, again, we may gather encouragement not only 
from the thought of where and how their wanderings 
have ended, but from the remembrance of the path that 
they trod. We have no strange road to walk, but one 
beaten by holy feet from the beginning, and plain for 
us too. They have passed along the King’s highway, 
and having passed, and having entered into their rest, 
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they remain as witnesses that it is ‘the right way to 


the city of habitation.’ 

But we have to look higher than to them, and to take 
for our encouragement not only the pattern of all the 
pilgrims that have gone before us, but that of the Lord 
of the march, the ‘ Breaker,’ who is gone up before us, 
and ‘looking off’ from the cloud of witnesses, to ‘look 
unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of faith, who 
trod the road, every step of it, and left footprints not 
unstained with blood in which we may plant our poor 
feet, ‘having left us an example that we should follow 
in His steps.’ 


FLEEING AND CLINGING 


‘We... who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us.” 
Hes. vi. 18 


THE name of Christian was invented by outsiders. It 
is very seldom used in the New Testament, and then 
evidently as a designation by which Christ's followers 
were known to others; and not as one employed by 
themselves. They spoke of each other as ‘disciples,’ 
‘believers,’ ‘saints,’ ‘brethren,’ or the like. Sometimes 
they used more expanded names, of which my text is 
an example. It sets forth part of the characteristics 
of those whom the world knew as ‘Christians. Now 
that the name has been adopted by the Church and 
has lost a good deal of its original force in many 
minds, this description may serve to teach what is one 
essential feature in the description of a Christian. He 
is one who has ‘ fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before’ him, That strikes a good many off the list, 
does it not? Not birth, nor baptism, nor acceptance of 
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a creed, nor association with a community makes a 
Christian, but the personal act of fleeing for his life 
“and grasping the horns of the altar. 

I confine myself to the plain, evangelical teaching, 
the acceptance in heart and life of which makes a man 
a Christian, whilst nothing else does. I want to ask 
you all—or, rather, I pray, that my poor words may 
help you to ask yourselves, and not rest till you have 
answered the question ‘ Have J, thus, my very own 
self, fled for refuge to the hope that is set before me?’ 
An old divine said, ‘Preachers should preach, not for 
sharpening wits, but for saving souls.’ And that is 
what I want, God helping me, to try to do. 

I. First of all, then, let me put a plain statement, 
and you will forgive the sharpness of the form in 
which I put it, because I want it to stick— You need a 
refuge. 

There is nothing sadder than the strange power 
which men have of blinking the great facts of their 


Own condition and of human life. I know few things 
that seem to me more tragic, and certainly none that 
are more contemptible, than the easy-going, super- 
ficial optimism, or the easy-going superficial negli- 
| gence, with which hosts of people altogether slur over, 


even if they do not deny, the plain fact that every 
man and woman of us stands here in this world, 


_though compassed by many blessings, and in the 


enjoyment of much good, and having many delights 
flowing into our lives, and being warranted in laughter 
and mirth,—still stands like an unsheltered fugitive in 
the open, with a ring of enemies round about that 


_May close in upon him. Self-interest seems often to 
| be blind, and in many, I am sure, of my hearers, 
it is blind to the plainest and largest truths with 
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reference to themselves, their necessities, and theii 
conditions. Ah, dear friends! after all that we sa 
about the beauty, and the brightness, and the joyfu 
ness of life, and the beneficence of God, we live in g 
very stern world. There are evils that may come 
and there are some that certainly will come. Ye 
young people—thank God for it, but do not abuse i 
are buoyant in hope, and take short views, and ar 
glad, where older folk who have learned what life 
generally have sober estimates of its possibilities, an 
our radiant visions have toned down into a very suk 
dued grey. Sorrow, disappointment, broken hope: 
hopes fulfilled and disappointed—and, that is worst c 
all—losses, inevitable partings when the giant-shroude 
figure of Death forces its way in at the rose-covere 
portal, in spite of the puny effort of Love to 
it out, sicknesses, failures in business, griefs of man; 
kinds that I cannot touch, the slings and arrows ¢ 
outrageous fortune, and all the ills that flesh is heir 
these lie waiting somewhere on the road for every 
one of us. Are you going to stand in the unsheltere¢ 
plain, a mark for all these? Do you think you cal 
front them in your own strength? Are you able 
calmly and soberly, remembering the possibilities 
lie in the black clouds over your head, to say, ‘ Pow 
on! Iwill endure?’ Nay! verily; you need a refuge 

You carry your own worst danger buttoned up 
your own waistcoats and gowns; you bear about wit 
you in your hearts, in your passions, in your desires, 
vase of combustibles amidst the sparks of a voleanc 
so to speak. And any one of these that fill the « 
may drop into it, and bring about a conflagration. N 
man that has measured himself, the irritability of 
nerves, the excitability of his passions, the weakne 
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of his will, and its ugly trick of going over to the 
enemy at the very critical moment of the fight, but, if 
he is a wise man, will say, ‘I need something strunger 
than myself to fall back upon, I need some damp 
cloth or other to be laid over the magazine of com- 
bustibles in my heart. I need a refuge from myself.’ 
_ You carry—no matter whence it.came, or how it was 
developed; that is of no consequence, you have got it 
—you carry a conscience that is not altogether silent 
in any man, I suppose, and that certainly is not alto- 
gether dead in you. Its awful voice speaks many a 
time in the silence of the night, and in the depth of 
| your own heart, and tells you that there are evil things 
in your past, and a page black in your biography 
which you can do nothing to cancel or to erase the 
| stains from, or to tear out. ‘What I have written I 
| have written.’ And so long as memory holds her place 
| and conscience is not shattered altogether, there needs 
-no other hell to make the punishment of the evil- 
doer. You need a refuge from the stings of the true 
indictments of your own consciences. 
| Your conscience is a prophet. It is not, nowadays, 
) fashionable to preach about the Day of Judgment— 
|more’s the pity, 1 think. We say that every one of us 
| shall give an account of ourselves to God. Have you 
_ ever tried to believe that about yourself, and to realise 
what it means? Think that all, down to the oozy 
depths that we are ashamed to look at ourselves, will 
be spread out before the ‘ pure eyes and perfect judg- 
bers of the all-judging’ God. O brother! you will 
need a refuge ‘that you may have boldness before 
Him in the Day of Judgment.’ These things that I 
have been speaking about, external ills, ungoverned 
self, the accusations of conscience, which is the voice 
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of God, and that future to which we are all driving 
fast as we can—these things are truths. And, bein 
truths, they should enter in, as operative facts, i 
your lives. My question is, have they done so? 
You need a refuge; have you ever calmly conten 
plated the necessity? Oh! do not let that dogge 
ignorance of the facts bewitch you any longer. 
not let the inconsequent levity that cannot see an ine 
beyond its nose hide from you the realities of 
own condition. People in the prisons, during 
September massacres of the French Revolution, 
to amuse themselves—although the tumbrils 
coming for some of them to-morrow morning, and tl 
headsman was waiting for them—used to amuse then 
selves as if they were free, and got up entertainme nt 
with a ghastly mockery of joy. That is somethin 
like what some of us do. One has seen a mule goi 
down an Alpine pass, ambling quite comfortably alon, 
with one foot overa precipice, and a thousand feet t 
fall if it slips. That is how some of us travel along th 
road. Sheep will nibble the grass, stretching the 
stupid necks a little bit further to get an especiall 
succulent tuft on the edge of the cliffs, with eig 
hundred feet and a crawling sea at the bottom of itt 
receive them if they stumble. Do not be like t x 
‘Be ye not as the horses or the mules that have 
understanding,’ but look the facts in the face, and 
not be content till you have acted as they prescribe. 
II. You have the refuge that you need. 
The writer of this Epistle describes it in my texta 
being ‘the hope set before us.’ Now, by ‘hope’ then 
he obviously means, not the emotion, but the objet 
upon which it is fixed. For it is something ‘ set before 
him—that is to say, external to him, and on whic 
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when it is set before him, he can lay an appropriating 
hand, so that by the hope here is meant the thing 
hoped for. That, of course, is a very common usage, 
‘in which we transfer the name of a feeling to the 
thing that excites it. So people talk about such and 
‘such a thing being their ‘dread.’ Or, affection gives 
‘its own name to its objects, and speaks about or to 
them as my love, my joy, my delight, in token of the 
‘completeness with which the heart has gone out to, 
and rests on, the thing which is thus identified, 
transported, as it were, with the emotion which grasps 
: it. In like manner here it is the thing that Christians 
have laid hold of which is called ‘the hope set before 
| us.’ 
In the context—that thing set before men as the 
_ object of hope is the great and faithful promise of God, 
| confirmed by His oath long ago, to the ancient patri- 
archs, the promise of divine blessings and of a future 
inheritance. And, says the writer, away down here, 
in the very latest ages, we have the very same solid 
| substance to grasp and cling to that Abraham of old 
had. For God said to him, ‘ Blessing I will bless thee,’ 
| and He says it to us; and that isa ‘refuge.’ God said 
to him, ‘Thou shalt have a land for an inheritance,’ 
| and He says it to us, and that isarefuge. The presence 
| of God, and the promise of a blessed inheritance, are 
| the elements of the hope of which the writer is speak- 
‘ing. Then, in his rapid way, he crowds figure upon 
figure, and, not content with the two of my text, the . 
| asylum and the strong stay, he adds a third, and likens 
this hope to the anchor of the soul, giving steadfast- 
Ress and fixity to the man who clings, being in itself 
‘sure’ so that it will not break, and ‘steadfast’ so that 
| it will not drag. He goes on to say that this object of 
| 
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hope enters ‘into that within the veil.’ But not , 
that in the very next verse he speaks of some one els 
who entered within the veil—viz., Jesus Christ. So, a 








as the poets have painted her, calm and radiant a rT 
smiling; and then that form melts away, and ther 
stands instead of the abstraction Hope, the perso 
Jesus Christ. Which, being translated into plait 
words, is just this, the refuge is Christ, Christ, 
hope. Mark, further, how the writer describes ou! 
Lord there as our forerunner and priest. 

Now that exposition of the context opens out int 
important thoughts. Jesus Christ is our hope an 
refuge, because He is our priest. Ab, dear brethre 
all other enemies and ills are tolerable, and a ma 
may make shift to bear them all without God, thoug 
he will bear them very imperfectly, but the deepes 
need of all, the most threatening enemy of all, ea 
only be dealt with and overcome by the gospel whie 
proclaims the priest whose death is the abolition 
death, whose sacrifice is the removal of sin, wh 
‘has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows, ar 
by whose stripes we are healed.’ I pray you t 
recognise this fact, that there is no other way b 
which Christ can be a refuge and the hope of 
world, than by His first dealing triumphantly y 
the fact of sin, which is the tap-root of all sorrow 
It is because that dear Lord has died for every o1 
of us, because in Him we have ‘redemption thre 1g 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins’; because, 
Him on our side, we need not fear the accusatio 
of conscience, nor have a fearful looking for « 
judgment, that He, and He only, is the refuge f 
the whole of this sinful world. Is He your refug 
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and do you know Him as your priest? The acceptance 
and sufficiency of His sacrifice is witnessed by the 
fact that He has entered within the veil, and because 
thus He has entered He is for us our only hope, our all- 
sufficient refuge. 

I need not remind you, I suppose, too, how utterly 
different all the inevitable ills and sorrows of this 
mortal life become when we lay hold on Him, and 
find shelter there. ‘A man shall be a refuge from the 
storm and a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.’ We can bear sickness, and sorrows, and 
disappointments and failures and partings and all 
grief, and the arrow-heads are blunted, or, at all events, 
the poison is wiped off the barbs when we have Christ 
for our refuge and our friend. 
And because He is our forerunner, and has passed 
within the veil, as the context says so impressively, 
‘for us, we are emancipated, further, from the fear 
of death; and the dread of what lies beyond, and 
are emboldened to lift even eyes that weep tears of 
penitence and a face that is suffused with the blush 
of conscious unworthiness; and to behold within the 
veil the pledge of our entrance there in the person of 
Jesus Christ. So, brethren, for all the ills that flesh 
ean bear, for all that sin entails, for the gnawings of 
‘our own conscience, and for the judgments of future 
retribution, we can betake ourselves to that Saviour 
and say with quiet confidence, ‘I have made the Lord 
my refuge, no evil shall befall me, nor any plague 
come nigh my dwelling.’ 

Ill. Lastly, I have said, you need a refuge. You 
ae the refuge you need. Let me put my last word 
into, not a command, but an entreaty—flee to it. 
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The writer, as I‘have occasion to remark, blends tw 
vivid metaphors here, the one of a fugitive unshelte re 
in the open, surrounded by foes, the other of a x 
grasping some strong stay. Look at the two picture 

‘Fled for refuge.’ There probably is an allusio 
here to the Israelitish institution of the cities o 
refuge for the manslayer. But whether there be oi 
not, the scene brought before us is that of a man flyir 
for his life with the pursuer clattering at his heels, an 
his lance-point within a yard of the fugitive's bael 
Grass will not grow under that man’s feet; he will n 
stop to look at the flowers by the road. The wealth « 
South Africa, if it were spread before him, would neo 
check his headlong flight. It is a race for life. If h 
gets to the open gate he is safe. If he is overte 
before he reaches it he is a dead man. The momen 
he gets within the portal the majesty of law 
passes him about, and delivers him from the wil 
justice of revenge. Surely, the urgency of flight ar 
the folly of the hesitation and delay that mark so 
of us are vividly brought out by the metaphor. ‘E 
and by,’ kills its tens of thousands. For one m 
that says, ‘Iam not a Christian, and, what is more, 
never intend to be,’ there are a dozen that say, ‘T 
morrow! to-morrow!’ ‘Let me sow my wild oats 
a young man; let me alone for a little while. I 
busy at present; when I have a convenient season 
will send for Thee. What would have become of t 
man-slayer if he had curled himself up in his cloa 
and lain down beside his victim, and said, ‘lam t 
tired to run for it?’ He would have been dead bef 
morning. 

A rabbi’s scholar, as the Jewish traditions tell 
once said to him, ‘Master! when shall I repent?’ ‘Tl 
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_ day before you die,’ said the Rabbi. The scholar said, 
‘I may die to-day.’ Then said the Rabbi, ‘Repent to- 
day. ‘Choose you this day’ whether you will stand 
unsheltered out there, exposed to the pelting hustling 
of the pitiless storm, or will flee to the refuge and be 
saved. 

Look at the other picture, ‘to lay hold of the hope.’ 
Perhaps the allusion is to the old institution of 
sanctuary, which perhaps existed in Israel, and at any 
rate was well known in ancient times. When aman 
grasped the horns of the altar he was safe. If so, the 
two metaphors may really blend into one; the flight 

first, and then the clutching to that which, so long as 
the twining fingers could encompass it, would permit 
no foe to strike the fugitive. This metaphor speaks of 

the fixity of the hold with which we should grasp 
Jesus Christ by our faith. The shipwrecked sailor up 
in the rigging, with the wild sea around him, and the 
vessel thumping upon the sand, will hold on, with 
frozen fingers, for hours, to the shrouds, knowing that 
if he slips his grasp the next hungry wave will sweep 
him away and devour him. And so you should cling 
to Jesus Christ, with the consciousness of danger and 
helplessness, with the tight grasp of despair, with the 
tight grasp of certain hope. Brother! have you fled; 
do you grasp? 

I remember reading of an inundation in India, when 
adam, away up ina mountain gorge, burst at midnight. 
Mounted messengers were sent down the glen to gallop 
as hard as they could, and rouse the sleeping villagers, 
Those who rose and fled in an instant were in time to 
reach the high ground, as they saw the tawny flood 
coming swirling down the gorge, laden with the wrecks 

of happy homes and many a corpse. Those who 
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hesitated and dawdled were swept away by it. My 
message to you, dear friends, is, ‘Escape for thy life; 
look not behind thee, neither stay thou in all the plain. 
Escape to the mountains lest thou be consumed.’ 


THE ANCHOR OF THE SOUL 


‘Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.’—HEs. vi. 19. 

THERE is something very remarkable in the promi- 
nence given by Christianity to hope as an element in 
the perfect character. The New Testament is, one 
may say, full of exhortations to ‘hope perfectly.’ It is | 
regarded as one of the three virtues which sum up all 
Christian goodness. Nay! In one place the Apostle 
Paul lays upon it the whole weight of our salvation, 
for he says ‘ we are saved by hope.’ 

Now this great prominence given to the exercise of 
this faculty seems to correspond with the will of God 
as expressed in our nature, for man is a creature 
obstinate in his hope. But it seems to be strangely 
at variance with the value of hope as attested by 
experience; for who does not know that most hopes 
are false; and that whether they be disappointed 
fulfilled, they betray. 

The world is full of complaints of the fallacies 
hope. Poets and moralists are sure of a response wh 
they touch that chord; and it sometimes seems to 
as if elaborate provision were made in our nature f 
deluding us into activity and tempting us along toi 
some paths, to gather a handful of mist at the en 
and then to say in our bitterness, ‘All is vanity 
vexation of spirit.’ 
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But yet ‘God never sends mouths but He sends meat 
to feed them’; and if there be in a man a faculty so 
obstinate and strong as this, there must be somewhere 
a reality which it can grasp; and, grasping, can be 
freed from all its miseries and mistakes. 

So my text tells us where that is, and tells us further 
how ennobling and steady an ally of all great and 
blessed things hope is in a man, when it is rightly 
fixed on the right objects. The metaphor of my text 
is unique in Scripture, though it be common in other 
places. Only here do we find the familiar thought 
that hope is ‘the anchor of the soul.’ I take that 
metaphor as the guiding thought in my words now; 
and ask you to consider the anchor; the anchorage, 
or holding-ground; the cable; and the steadfastness 
of the ship so anchored in all storms. 

I. Consider, then, first, the force of this metaphor of 
the anchor. 

Now it seems to me that the very figure requires us 
to suppose that hope here means, not the emotion but 
the object on which it is fixed. The same interpreta- 
tion is necessarily suggested by the context; for the 
previous verse speaks about ‘a hope set before us,’ and 
about our ‘laying hold upon it.’ So that here, at all 

events, the hope is something external to ourselves 


- which is proposed to us, and which we can grasp. 


An anchor is outside the ship; and that which 
steadies us cannot be a part of ourselves, must be 
something external to us, on which our fluttering and 
mutable emotions can repose and be still. 

Nor is it at all unusual, either in Scripture or in 
common speech, that we should employ the name of 
the emotion to express the object which the emotion 
grasps. For instance, people say to one another, ‘my 
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love,’ ‘my comfort,’ and we talk about God as ‘our 
fear’ and ‘our dread,’ and Scripture speaks of Christ 
as our hope; in all which phrases the person who 
excites the emotion is described by the name of the 
emotion. 

And so, I take it, is the case here. The hope which 
we possess, and which, outside of us, we being fastened 
to it, makes us steadfast and secure, is, at Petiomce 
Jesus Christ Himself. This hope, says my text, th 
entered within the veil.’ Well! read on. ‘ Whither 
the Forerunner is for us entered.’ When He passed 
within the veil our hope passed within it, and went 
with Him. For He is not only the foundation, but He 
is the substance of our hope. He is the thing hop 
for, and in the deepest interpretation, all our future 
the personal Christ; and every blessed anticipation 
that can fill a human heart with gladness is summ 
up in this, ‘that I may be found in Him,’ and mad 
partaker of that Saviour whom to possess is fruiti 
and eternal life. He is the anchor of the soul, s 
and steadfast, and entering within the veil. 

Notice further the characteristics ascribed to th 
anchor and hope. ‘Sure and steadfast.’ These tw 
words express diverse qualities of the hope. A s 
anchor is one which does not drag. It is not 
light for the ship that rides by it. It has found a 
ground, its flukes are all right, and it holds. It d 
not deceive. The ship's crew may trust to it. 

An anchor which is steadfast, or, as the origi 
word might be rendered, ‘firm,’ is one that will n 
break, but is strong in its own substance, made 
good tough iron, so that there is no fear of the sha 
snapping, whatever strain may be put upon it. we 
may then say, generally, that this object of the Chri 
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tian hope is free from all the weaknesses and im- 
perfections which cleave and cling to other objects. 
Take just a sentence or two in illustration of 
that. 

Our earthly hopes, what are they? Only the pro- 
ducts of our own imaginations, or the reflection of our 
wishes projected on the dim screen of the future, with 
no more substance in them than the shadows from a 
magic-lantern thrown on to the sheet. Or even if they 
be the reasonable result of calculation, they still have 
no existence. But there, says my text, is a hope which 
is a real thing, and has a present existence. It has 
‘entered into that within the veil,’ as the literal anchor 
is dropped through the depths of the sea and lost to 
sight, so by an incongruous and yet forcible blending 
of metaphor the text tells us this anchor is carried 
aloft, into the azure depths, and there lost to sight, is 
fastened as it were to the very throne of God. All the 
universe being the temple, and a thin veil being 
- stretched between us in the outer court and that Holy 
of Holies, the Christ, who is our hope, has passed with- 
in the veil, and is verily there, separated from us and 
yet close by us. A veil is but a thin partition. We can 
hear the voices on the other side of a woollen curtain, 
we can catch the gleams of light through it. A touch 
will draw it aside. So we float in the midst of that 
solemn unseen present which is to us the future; and 
all the brightest and grandest objects of the Christian 
man’s anticipation have a present existence and are 
real; just on the other side of that thin curtain that 
parts us from them. A touch, and it rattles on its 
rings and we stand in the blaze of the fruition. This 
hope is not an imagination, not the projection of 
wishes upon the dim curtain of the future, not the 
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child of calculation, but a present reality within a 
length of us all. 

Then, again, earthly hopes are less than cortainthall 
This one is a certainty, We may make the future as 
sure as the past. Hope may be as veracious as 
memory. It is not so with our ordinary anticipations; 
we all feel that when we say we hope we are admitting 
an element of dread as well as of hope into our antici- 
pations. And so, however hope may smile there is 
always a touch of terror in her sweet eyes. As one of 
our great poets has described her, she carries a jewelled 
cup of richest wine, but coiled at the bottom of it a 
sleeping serpent. Possibilities that it may be other- 
wise are an integral part of all the uncertain hopes of 
earth, make it a torture often, and always dim its 
lustre and its gladness. 

But certitude is a characteristic of the Christian 
hope. It is ‘sure,’ as my text has it, and we can say, 
not, ‘I trust it may,’ but, ‘I know it will’ Is it not 
something to be able to look forward into the dim 
unknown, and to feel that whilst much there is merci- 
fully hidden, far more and that the best in the future 
is manifest as history, and certain as the fixed past. 
To the Christian resting upon Christ it is no presump- 
tion, but the simplest duty to feel ‘to-morrow, and the 
to-morrow after that, and all the to-morrows, includ- 
ing the unsetting day of eternity ‘shall be as yesterday, 
and much more abundant.’ 

Then again, earthly hopes, whether disappointed or 
fulfilled, betray, or rather, I might say, are disappointed 
even whilst they are fulfilled. We paint the future as 
if it contained but the one thing on which for the time 
being we have set our hopes. And we do not re- 
member that when we reach the accomplishment of 
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the expectation, life will have a great many other 
things in it than the fulfilled expectation, and all the 
old commonplaces, and annoyances, and imperfections 
will still be there. So ever, the thing chased is more 
than the thing won.~ Like some bit of sea-weed, as 
long as it lies there in the ocean moving its filmy 
fronds to the wave, it expands and is lovely. Grasp it, 
and draw it out, and it is a bit of ugly slime in your. 
hand. So possession never realises the dream of hope. 

But here, the half hath not been told us. ‘Eye hath 
not seen it,... neither hath entered into the heart 
of man,’ in his loftiest anticipations, the transcendent 
realisation of the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. 

II. And now turn to the other points in this text. 
Look at the anchorage, or holding-ground, that is to 
say, the reasons or the grounds on which these great 
objects become objects of hope to us. 

Why is it that I may without presumption, and that 
I must, unless I would fall beneath my obligations, 
expect to be for ever like Jesus Christ? Why, here 
is the anchorage. ‘God willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
His counsel, confirmed it by an oath, that by two 
immutable things, in which it was impossible for God 
to lie, we might have strong consolation.’ Or, to put it 
into other words, God’s solemn utterance of His will 
guaranteed to us by God’s putting all the majesty of 
His own being into pawn for the fulfilment of His 
promise is the ground on which we rest. There is the 
anchorage. Nothing can touch that. If we cleave to 
Jesus Christ we have anchored ourselves in the fast- 
nesses of the divine nature. We have struck the roots 
of our hopes deep into the very being of God; and all 
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that is majestic, all that is omnipotent, all that is 
tender, all that is immutable in Him goes to confirm 
to my poor heart the astounding expectation that 
whatsoever Christ is I shall become, and that whereso- 
ever Christ is there will also His servant be. Oh! how 
this rock-foundation on which we may build makes all 
the other foundations upon which men rest their ruin- 
able hopes seem wretched and transitory. Cursed be 
the man—and he is cursed, that is, wretched and 
miserable in the act—‘ Cursed be the man that maketh 
flesh his arm, and whose hope is in man. Blessed be 
the man whose hope is in the Lord his God, and whose 
trust the Lord is. This anchorage is safe in all 
weathers, and none that ever sheltered there have been 
driven on the iron-bound leeward rocks. 

III. Again, still keeping the metaphor of the text, 
notice the cable. 

The anchor is of no use unless it be fastened by 
strong hawser or chain. All the faithfulness of the 
divine nature, and all the grandeur of the promises 
which Christ gives and is, are naught to us unless we 
attach ourselves to them by setting our hopes there. 
I have been speaking to you about the vanity, the 
disappointing misery of earthly hope. These show 
that the obstinate faculty which, in spite of them all, 
persists is as plainly meant to be attached to Jesus 
Christ as the great iron chain that you see lying on 
the deck is obviously intended to be the anchor-chain. 
You are able to anticipate the future, and God hz 
given you the ability in order that it may grapple you 
to your Lord and Master, by whom alone you will be 
lords of the future, and it be filled with peace. To do 
that, to attach yourselves thus to Jesus Christ by 


persistent and triumphant hope is not an easy thing. 
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It means, first of all, detachment. You must get away 
from these lower and earthly anticipations of the 
paltry and immediate future on this side the grave, 
which fill so much of your onward gaze, if your eye is 
to see clearly that nobler future further ahead which 
is its legitimate and its only object. The habit of 
Christian hope needs diligent cultivation and strenuous 
effort. I think that there are few things that Christian 
men and women need to be exhorted to more earnestly 
than this that they should not waste upon the mean 
anticipations of to-morrow that wonderful faculty 
by which they may knit themselves to the most 
glorious and blessed realities in the remotest future. 
The wings of hope were given, not that we might 
flutter near the earth, but that we might rise to God. 
The clear eye that looks before was given us not that 
we should limit our vision to the near, but that we 
might send it forward to the most distant horizon. 
Do not let yourselves be so absorbed by anticipations 
of what you are going to do and where you are going to 
be to-morrow that you have no leisure to think of what 
you are going to do and where you are going to be 
through the eternities. We run our eyes along the 
low levels of earth, and we too seldom lift them to the 
great white summits that ring round the little plain 
on which our day is passed. Christian men and women, 
you are saved by hope. Live in the continual contem- 
plation of that blessed future, and Him who makes it; 
and, according to the old exhortation sursum corda, 
‘up with your hearts’ and your hopes, and fasten them 
to the anchor of your souls which hath entered within 
the veil. 

IV. And now, lastly, a word as to the steadfastness 
of the ship that rides in any storm by this anchor. 

20 
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Hope is not usually a masculine faculty, nor one 
that on the whole is the ally of the stronger and 
nobler virtues. It does no doubt impel to action, and 
he that has ceased to hope has ceased to strive; but 
also, and quite as often, its effect is to disturb and 
flutter rather than to steady, to make impatient, to 
unfit for persistent application and toilsome service, to 
set the blood dancing through the veins, so that the 
hand can scarcely be kept steady. But this Christian 
hope, if we rightly take the measure of it, and under- 
stand it, is an ally of all great, steadfast, calm, patient 
virtue. 

For one thing it will put all the present in its true 
subordination. Just as when a man’s eye is fixed upon 
the reddening dawn of the morning sky, all the trees 
and objects between him and it are toned down into 
one uniform blackness, so when we have that great 
light shining beyond the earthly horizon all the colours — 
of the objects between us and it will be less garish, 
and they will dwindle into comparative insignificance. 
It is not so hard to bear sorrow when the light of a 
great hope makes the endurance but for a little 
moment, and the exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory more conspicuous than it. It is not so hard to 
do duty when a great hope makes action for the time 
sublime, and makes difficulties dwindle and hardships 
sweet. It is not so hard to resist temptations 
when temptations have had their dazzling lig 
dimmed by the greater brightness of the hope 
revealed. 

He that has anchored himself to Christ may be calz 
in sorrow and triumphant over temptation. Whatso- 
ever winds may blow he may ride safe there, and 
however frowning may be the iron-bound rocks 
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eable’s length off, if he has cast out his anchor at 
the stern he may quietly wait for the day in the 
assurance that no shipwreck is possible for him. 
Your hope will be the ally of all, dignity, patience, 


‘victory, will steady the soul and make it participant, 


in some measure, of its own steadfastness and 
security. 

And just as sailors sometimes send the anchor ahead 
that they may have a fixed point towards which to 
warp themselves, so, if our anchor is that Christ who 
has passed into the heavens, He will draw us, in due 
time, whither He Himself has gone. A calm steady 
hope fixed upon the enthroned Christ, our fore-runner, 
and the pattern of what we shall be if we trust Him, 
will make us steadfast and victorious in all our 
sorrows, burdens, changes, and temptations. Without 
it life is indeed as ‘futile then as frail,’ and our only 


‘hope of answer’ to its torturing problems, or of ‘re- 


dress’ of its manifold pains is ‘behind the veil, behind 
the veil.’ Such a hope knits us to the true stay of our 
souls, and is a cord not easily broken. As for men’s 
hopes fixed on earth, they are fragile and filmy as 


_the spiders’ webs, which, in early autumn mornings, 


twinkle dewy in every copse, and are gone by mid- 
day. 

My brother! you have this great faculty; what do 
you do with it, and where do you fix it? You have a 
personal concern in that future, whether you think 
about it and like it or not. Whatis your hope for that 
future, and what is the ground of your hope? Let me 
beseech you, fasten the little vessel of your life to that 
great anchor, Christ, who has died, and who lives for 
you. And then, though the thread between you and 
Him be but slender and fragile, it will not be a dead 
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cable, but a living nerve, along which His « 
fast life will pour, making you steadfast like Himself, 
and at last fulfilling and transcending your highest 
hopes in eternal fruition of His own blessedness, ‘= 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS FIRST, PEACE SECOND 


‘First being, by interpretation, King of righteousness, and after that also King 
of Salem, which is, King of peace.’—HEB. vii. 2. 
THAT mysterious, shadowy figure of the priest-king 
Melchizedec has been singularly illuminated and solidi- 
fied by recent discovery. You can see now in Berlin 
and London, letters written fourteen centuries before 
Christ, by a king of Jerusalem who describes himself 
almost in the very words which the Old and the New 
Testaments apply to Melchizedec. He says that he is 
a royal priest or a priestly king. He says that he 
derived his royalty neither from father nor mother, 
nor by genealogical descent; and he says that he owes 
it to ‘the great King’—possibly an equivalent to the 
‘Most High God’; of whom Melchizedec is in Scripture 
said to have been a worshipper. The name of the letter- 
writer is not Melchizedec, but the fact that his royalty 
was not hereditary, like a Pharaoh’s, may explain how 
each monarch bore his own personal appellation, and 
not one common to successive members of a dynasty. 

And are not the names of King and city significant 
—‘King of righteousness . . . King of peace’? It 
sounds like a yearning, springing up untimely in those 
dim ages of oppression and strife, for a royalty founded 
on something better than the sword, and wielded for 
something higher than personal ambition. Such an 
ideal at such a date is like a summer day that has 


wandered into a cold March. 
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But the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews imposes 
@ meaning not only on the titles, but on their sequence, 
A 
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Of course therein he is letting a sanctified imagination ’ 


play round a fact, and giving to it a meaning which is 
not in it. None the less in that emphatic expression 
‘first King of righteousness, and after that also King 
of peace,’ he penetrated very deeply into the heart of 
Christ’s reign and work, and echoed a sentiment that 
runs all through Scripture. Hearken to one psalmist: 
‘The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
the little hills, by righteousness.’ Hearken to another: 
‘Righteousness and peace have kissed each other.’ 
Hearken to a prophet: ‘The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance for ever.’ Hearken to the most Hebrais- 
tic of New Testament writers: ‘The fruit of righteous- 
ness is sown in peace.’ Hearken to the central teaching 
of the most Evangelical, if I may so say, of New Testa- 
ment writers: ‘Being justified’— made righteous — 
‘by faith, we have peace with God.’ So the ‘first’ 
and the ‘after that’ reveal to us the very depth of 
Christ’s work, and carry in them not only important 
teaching as to that, but equally important directions 
and guides for Christian conduct; and it is to this 
aspect of my text, and this only, that I ask your atten- 
tion now. 

The order which we have here, ‘first of all King of 
righteousness, and after that King of peace, is the 
order which I shall try to illustrate in two ways. First, 
in reference to Christ's work on the individual soul; 
second, in reference to Christ’s work on society and 
communities, 

First, then, here we have laid down the sequence in 
which 

I. Christ comes with His operations and His gifts to 
the soul that clings to Him. 
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First ‘righteousness ... after... peace. Now I 
need not do more than in a sentence remind you of the 
basis upon which the thoughts in the text, and all right 
understanding of Christ's work on an individual, 
repose, and that is that without righteousness no man 
can either be at peace with God or with himself. Not 
with God—for however shallow experience may talk 
effusively and gushingly about a God who is all mercy, 
and who loves and takes to His heart the sinner and 
the saint alike; such a God drapes the universe in dark- 
ness, and if there are no moral distinctions which 
determine whether a man is in amity or hostility with 
God, then ‘the pillared firmament itself is rottenness, 
and earth’s base built on stubble.’ No, no, brethren; 
it sounds very tender and kindly; at bottom it is the 
cruellest thing that you can say, to say that without 
righteousness a man can please God. The sun is in the 
heavens, and whether there be mist and fog down here, 
or the bluest of summer skies, the sun 1s above. But 
its rays coming through the ethereal blue are warmth 
and blessedness, and its rays cut off by mists are 
dim, and itself turned into a lurid ball of fire. It cannot 
be—and thank God that it cannot—that it is all the 
same to Him whether a man is saint or sinner. 

I do not need to remind you that in like manner 
righteousness must underlie peace with oneself. For it 
is true to-day, as it was long generations ago, according 
to the prophet, that ‘the wicked is like the troubled 
sea which cannot rest, whose waters throw up mire and 
dirt, and, on the other hand, the promise is true still 
and for ever; ‘O that thou hadst hearkened unto me, 
then had thy peace been like a river,’ because ‘thy 
righteousness’ will be ‘like the waves of the sea.’ For 
ever and ever it stands true that for peace with God, 
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and for a quiet heart, and a nature at harmony w: 
itself, there must be righteousness, 
Well, then, Jesus Christ comes to bring to a man 
the righteousness without which there can be no peace 
in his life. And that is the meaning of the great word 
which, having been taken for a shibboleth and ‘test 
of a falling or a standing Church,’ has been far too mue’ h 
ossified into a mere theological dogma, and has been 
weakened and misunderstood in the process. Justifica- 
tion by faith; that is the battle-ery of Protestant com 
munities. And what does it mean? That I shall be 
treated as righteous, not being so? That I shall be 
forgiven and acquitted? Yes, thank God! But is 
that all that it means, or is that the main thing that 
it means? No, thank God! for the very heart of the 
Christian doctrine of righteousness is this, that if, an¢ 
as soon as, a man puts his trembling trust in Jesus Christ 
as his Saviour, then he receives not merely pardon, which 
is the uninterrupted flow of the divine love in spite of 
his sin, nor an accrediting him with a righteousness 
which does not belong to him, but an imparting to him 
of that new life, aspark from the central fire of Christ's 
life, ‘the new man which, after God, is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness. Do not suppose that the 
great message of the gospel is merely forgiveness. Do 
not suppose that its blessed gift is only that a man is 
acquitted because Christ has died. All that is t 16. 
But there is something more than that which is the 
basis of that other, and that is that by faith in Jesus 
Christ, I am so knit to Him—‘ He that is joined to th x 
Lord’ being ‘one spirit ’—as that there passes into me, 
by His gift, a life which is created after His life, and i s 
in fact cognate and kindred with it. 4 
No doubt it is a mere germ, no doubt it needs cultiva 
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bcs development, carefully guarding against gnawing 
insects and blighting frosts. But the seed which is 
implanted, though it be less than the least of all seeds, 
has in itself the promise and the potency of triumphant 
growth, when it will tower above all the poisonous 
shrubs and undergrowth of the forest, and have the 
light of heaven resting on its aspiring top. Here is the 
great blessing and distinctive characteristic of Christian 
morality, that it does not say to a man: ‘First aim 
after good deeds and so grow up into goodness,’ but it 
starts with a gift, and says, ‘Work from that, and by 
the power of that. “I make the tree good,”’ says Jesus 
to us, ‘do you see to it that the fruit is good.’ No 
doubt the vegetable metaphor is inadequate, because the 
leaf is wooed from out the bud, and ‘grows green and 
broad, and takes no care, but that effortless growth 
is not how righteousness increases in men. The germ 

is given them, and they have to cultivate it. First, 
there must be the impartation of righteousness, and 
then there comes to the man’s heart the sweet assur- 
ance of peace with God, and he has within him ‘a 
conscience like a sea at rest, imaginations calm and 

fair. ‘First, King of righteousness; after that, King 
of peace.’ 

Now if we keep firm hold of this sequence, a great 
many of the popular objections to the gospel, as if it 
were merely a means of forgiveness and escape, and 
a@ system of reconciliation by some kind of forensic 
expedient, fall away of themselves, and a great many 
of the popular blunders that Christian people make 
fall away too. For there are good folks to whom the 
great truth that ‘God is in Christ reconciling the world 
to Himself, not imputing to them their trespasses, and 
welcomiug them to all the fulness of an overflowing 
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unless equally continuous through his life are his 
efforts to work out in acts the new nature which a 
has received. . 
Thus my text, by the order in which it places righteous- 
ness and peace, not only illuminates the work of 
Christ upon each individual soul, but comes with a 
very weighty and clear direction to Christian people 
as to their course of conduct. Are you looking for 
comfort? Is what you want to get out of your 
religion mainly the assurance that you will not go 
to hell? Is the great blessing that Christ brings to 
you only the blessing of pardon, which you degrade ~ 
to mean immunity from punishment? You are wrong. 
‘First of all, King of righteousness’—let that which 
is first of all in His gifts be first of all in your efforts 
too; and do not seek so much for comfort as for 
grace to know and to do your duty, and strength to 
‘cast off the unfruitful works of darkness,’ and to— 
‘put on the armour of light.’ The order which is laid 
down in my text was laid down with a different 
application, by our Lord Himself, and ought to be in 
both forms the motto for all Christian people. ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things’—comfort, sense of reconciliation, 
assurance of forgiveness, joyful hope, and the like, as 
well as needful material good—‘shall be added unto 
you.’ 
And now, secondly, my text gives the order of 
II. Christ's work in the world, and of His servant's 
work after Him. 
Of course, our Lord’s work in the world is simply 
the aggregate of His work on individual souls. But 
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r the sake of clearness we may consider these two 
a pects of it somewhat apart. In regard to this second 
part of my subject, I would begin, as I began in the 
former section, by reminding you that the only basis 
on which harmonious relations between men in com- 
munities, great or small, can be built, is righteousness, 

in the narrowest sense of the word, meaning thereby 
justice, equal dealing as between man and man, with- 
out partiality or class favouritism. Wherever you get 
an unjustly treated section or order of men, there you 
get the beginnings of war and strife. A social order 
built upon injustice, just in the measure in which it is 
so built, is based upon a quicksand which will suck it 
down, or on a voleano which will blow it to pieces. 
Injustice is the grit in the machine; you may oil it as 
much as you like with philanthropy and benevolence, 
but until you get the grit out, it will not work 
smoothly. There is no harmony amongst men unless 
their associationis based and bottomed upon righteous- 
ness. 

Jesus Christ comes into the world to bring peace at 
the far end, but righteousness at the near end, and 
therefore strife. The herald angels sang peace upon 
earth. They were looking to the deepest and ultimate 
issues of His mission, but when He contemplated its 
immediate results He had to say, ‘Suppose ye that I 
bring peace on earth? I tell you nay, but rather 
division. He rode into Jerusalem ‘the King, meek, 
and having salvation, throned upon the beast of 
burden which symbolised peace. But He will come 
forth in the last fight, as He has been coming forth 
through all the ages, mounted on the white horse, with 
the sword girt upon His thigh in behalf of meekness 
and righteousness and truth. Christ, and Christianity 
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when it keeps close to Christ, is a ferment, not anil 
emollient. The full and honest application of Christ 
teaching and principles to any society on the face of 
the earth at this day is bound to result in agitation 
and strife. There is no help for it, When a pure jet 
of water is discharged into a foul ditch, there will be 
much uprising of mud. Effervescence will always 
follow when Christ’s principles are applied to existing 
institutions. And so it comes to pass that Christian 
men, in the measure in which they are true to their 
Master, turn the world upside down. There w ill 
follow, of course, the tranquillity that does follow o1 
righteousness; but that is far ahead, and there 
many a weary mile to be trod, and many a sore 
struggle to be undertaken, before the kingdoms of thi 
world become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ, and strife ends for ever. 5 

Now, if this be so, then in this necessary char- 
acteristic of Christ’s operation on the world, 
disturbance arising from the endeavour to enthror ; 
righteousness where its opposite has ruled — there 
results very plainly important teaching as to th 
duties of Christ’s servants to take their full she re 
in the fight, to be the knights of the Holy Ghost, the 
champions of righteousness. The Church ought t 
lead in the van of all assaults on hoary wrongs of 
modern forms of unrighteousness in municipal, political, 
national life. And it is the disgrace of the Church 
so largely it leaves that contest to be waged by mer 
who make no pretence to be Christians. 

There is, unfortunately, a type of Christian thinking 
and life, of which in many respects one would speal 
with all sympathy and admiration, which warns the 
Christian Church against casting itself into this” 
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contest, in the alleged interest of a superior spirit- 
uality and a loftier conception of Evangelical truth. 
I believe, as heartily as any man can—and I venture to 


appeal to those who hear me Sunday by Sunday, and 
from year to year, whether it is not so—that the 


preaching of Jesus Christ is the cure for all the world’s 
miseries, and the banishment of all the world’s un- 
righteousness; but am I to be told that the endeavour 
to apply the person and the principles of Jesus Christ, 
in His life and death, to existing institutions and evils, 
is not preaching Christ? I believe that it is, and that 
the one thing that the Church wants to-day is not 
less of holding up the Cross and the Sacrifice, but more 
of pointing to the Cross and the Sacrifice as the cure 
of all the world’s evils, and the pattern for all 
righteousness. 

It is difficult to do, it is made difficult by our own 
desire to be what the prophet did not think a very 
reputable position, ‘at ease in Zion.’ It is also made 
difficult by the way in which, as is most natural, the 
world, meaning thereby godless, organised society, 
regards an active Church that desires to bring its 
practices to the test of Christ’s word. Muzzled watch- 
dogs that can neither bark nor bite are much admired 
by burglars. And a Church that confines itself to 
theory, to what it calls religion, and leaves the world 
to go to the devil as it likes, suits both the world and 
the devil. There was oncea Prime Minister of England 
who came out of church one Sunday morning in a state 
of towering indignation because the clergyman had 
spoken about conduct. And that is exactly how the 
world feels about an intrusive Church that will push its 
finger into all social arrangements, and say about each 
of them, ‘This must be as Christ commanded.’ 
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Brethren! would God that all Christian men deserve 
the name of ‘troublers of Israel.’ There was once 
prophet to whom the men of his day indignantly said 
‘O sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou be 
quiet? Put up thyself in thy scabbard, rest and b 
still.’ And the answer was the only possible one, 
‘How can it be quiet, seeing that the Lord hath 
appointed it?’ If you and I are Christ’s servants, 
shall follow the sequence of His operations, and seel 
to establish righteousness first and then peace. 

The true Salem is above. 


‘My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars.” 












There ‘sweet peace sits crowned with smiles.’ 
swords will then be wreathed with laurel and men 
‘shall learn war no more, for the King has fought th 
great fight, ‘and of the increase of His governmen 
and peace there shall be no end... in righteousnes 
and justice, from henceforth even for ever.’ Let 18 
take Him for ‘the Lord our righteousness,’ and w 
shall blessedly find that ‘this Man is our peace.’ Le 
us take arms in the Holy War which He wages, an¢ 
we shall have peace in our hearts whilst the fight is 
sorest. Let us labour to ‘be found in Him .. . havi 
the righteousness which is of God by faith,’ 

then we shall ‘be found in Him in peace, without s 
blameless.’ 


THE PRIEST WHOM WE NEED 


‘Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate fro 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens.’—HEs. vii. 26. 
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Him to be made like unto His brethren.’ ‘Such an 
High Priest became us.’ In these three sayings of, this 
Epistle the historical facts of the gospel are considered 
as corresponding to or in accordance and congruity 
with, respectively, the divine nature; Christ’s char- 
acter and purpose; and man’s need. I have considered 
the two former texts in previous sermons, and now I 
‘desire to deal with this latter. It asserts that Jesus 
Christ, regarded as the High Priest, meets the deepest 
wants of every heart, and fits human necessity as the 
glove does the hand. He is the answer to all our 
questions, the satisfaction of all our wants, the bread 
for our hunger, the light for our darkness, the 
strength for our weakness, the medicine for our 
sickness, the life for our death. ‘Such a High 
Priest became us.’ 

But the other side is quite as true. Christianity is in 
full accordance with men’s wants, Christianity is in 
sharp antagonism with a great deal which men suppose 
to be their wants. Men’s wishes, desires, readings of 
their necessities and conceptions of what is in accord- 
ance with the divine nature, are not to be taken with- 
out more ado as being the guides of what a revelation 

from God ought to be. The two characteristics of 
correspondence and opposition must both unite, in all 
that comes to us certified as being from God. There 
ts an ‘offence of the Cross’; and Christ, for all His 
correspondence with the deepest necessities of human 
nature, and I might even say just by reason of that 
correspondence, will be ‘to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness.’ If a message 
professing to be from God had not the discord between 
man's expectations and its facts, a message so like a 
man’s would bear upon its front the evidence that it 
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was of man. If a message professing to be from G Fo 
had not the correspondence with man’s deepest w ts, 
a message so unlike men would bear upon its front t 
evidence that it was not of God. 

So then, remembering the necessary complementary 
thought to this of my text that ‘such a high priest 
became us,’ there are two or three consideratior 
springing from the words that I desire to suggest. _ 

I. The first of them is this—we all need a priest, an 
we have the priest we need in Jesus Christ. ; 

The outstanding fact in reference to human nature! ir 
this connection is that it is a sinful nature. We ha 
all departed from the path of rectitude and hay 
nourished desires and tastes and purposes which do not 
rend us apart from God, and between us and Him d 
interpose a great barrier. Our consciences need 
priest, or rather they say ‘Amen’ to the necessity h id 
of our sins, that there shall stand between us and God 
‘a great High Priest.’ I need not elaborate or enlar 
upon this matter. The necessity of Christ’s sacerdots 
character, and the adaptation of that character tom en 
deepest wants, are not only to be argued about, but 
have to appeal to men’s consciences, and try to waki 
them to an adequate and profound sense of the realit, 
and significance of the fact of transgression. If one a 
man comes to feel, what is true about him, that he is il 
God's sight a sinful man; to regard that fact in all it 
breadth, in all its consequences, in all its depth, ther 
will not want any more arguing to make him see ‘hi 
a gospel which deals primarily with the fact of 
and proclaims a priest whose great work is to of er 
sacrifice, is the gospel that he needs. “Y 

In fair weather, when the summer seas are sunny & 
smooth, and all the winds are sleeping in their cay 
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the life-belts on the deck of a steamer may be thought 
to be unnecessary, but when she strikes on the black- 
toothed rocks, and all about is a hell of noise and 
despair, then the meaning of them is understood, 
When you are amongst the breakers you will need a 
life-buoy. When the flames are flickering round you, 
you will understand the use and worth of a fire-escape, 
and when you have learned what sort of a man you 
are, and what that involves in regard of your relations 
to God, then the mysteries which surround the thought 
of the high priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
will be accepted as mysteries, and left where they are, 
and the fact will be grasped with all the tendrils 
of your soul as the one hope for you in life and in 
death. 

Ido not care to argue a man out of his imperfect 
apprehensions, if he have them, of the mission and 
work of Jesus Christ. But oh, dear friends! you for 
whose blood I am in some sense responsible, let me 
plead with you this one thought—you have not taken 
the point of view from which to judge of the gospel 
until you have stood in the perfect rectitude of heaven 
and contrasted your blackness with its stainless purity, 
and its solemn requirements; and have looked all round 
the horizon to see if anywhere there is a means by 
which asinful soul can be liberated from the dragon’s 
sting of conscience, and from the crushing burden of 
guilt, and set upon a rock, emancipated and cleansed. 
We need a priest because we are sinful men, and sin 
means separation in fact and alienation in spirit, and 
the entail of dreadful consequences, which, as far as 
Nature is concerned, cannot be prevented from coming. 
And so sin means that if men are to be brought again 
into the fellowship and the family of God, it must be 
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through One who, being a true priest, offers a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
The new science of comparative religion has t 
made by some of its adepts to bear witness unfavot 
ably to the claims of Christianity. A far truer use 
it would be this— Wherever men have worshipped, t 
have worshipped at an altar, there has been on it 
sacrifice offered by a purged hand that symbol 
moral purity. And all these are witnesses that hums 
ity recognises the necessity which my text affirms. 
been met in Christ. Some people would say ‘ Yes! : 
your doctrine of a Christ who is sacrifice and pric 
has precisely the same origin as those altars, ma 
smoking with sacrifices to tyrannical gods.’ But to 
the relation between the faiths of the world and t 
gospel of Christ, in reference to this matter, is mt 
rather this, that they proclaim a want, and that Chr 
brings the satisfaction of it; that they with o 
voice cry, ‘Oh! that I knew where I might fi 
Him! How shall a man be just with God?’ a 
that the Cross of Christ answers their longings, ai 
offers the means by which we may draw nigh to Gt 
‘Such a High Priest became us.’ . 
II. We may take another consideration from the 
words, viz.—We need for a priest a perfect man, 
we have the perfect priest whom we need, in Jes 
Christ. j 
The writer goes on to enumerate aseries of qualit 
by which our Lord is constituted the priest we ne 
Of these five qualities which follow in my text, t 
three former are those to which I now refer. ‘Hi 
holy, harmless, undefiled.’ 
Now I do not need to spend time in discussing t 
precise meaning of these words, but a remark or t 
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‘about each of them may perhaps be admissible. 
Taken generally, these three characteristics refer to the 
priest’s relation to God, to other men, and to the law of 

purity. ‘He is holy’; that is to say, not so much 
morally freefrom guilt as standing in a certain relation 
to God. The word here used for ‘holy’ has a special 
meaning. It is the representative of an old Testament 
word, which seems to mean ‘ Devoted to God in love.’ 
And it expresses not merely the fact of consecration, 
but the motive and the means of that consecration, as 
being the result of God’s love or mercy which kindles 
self-surrendering love in the recipient. Such is the 
first qualification for a priest, that he shall be knit to 
God by loving devotion, and have a heart throbbing in 
unison with the divine heart in all its tenderness of 
pity and in all its nobleness and loftiness of purity. 

And, besides being thus the earthly echo and repre- 
sentative of the whole sweetness of the divine nature, 
so, in the next place, the priest we need must, in 
relation to men, be harmless—without malice, guile, 
unkindness; a Lamb of God, with neither horns to 
butt, nor teeth to tear, nor claws te wound, but gentle 
and gracious, sweet and compassionate; or, as we read 
in another place in this same letter, ‘a merciful High 
Priest in things pertaining to God.’ And the priest 
that we need to bridge over the gulf between us sinful 
and alienated men and God, must not only be one knit 
to God in all sympathy, and representing His purity 
and tenderness amongst us; nor must the priest that 
Wwe need by reason of our miseries, our sorrows, our 
weaknesses, our bleeding wounds, our broken hearts, 
be only a priest filled with compassion and merciful, 
who can lay a gentle hand upon our sore and sensitive 
spirits, but the priest that we men, spattered and 
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befouled with the mire and filth of sin, which has | 
deep stains upon our whole nature, need, must be one 
‘undefiled,’ on whose white garments there shall be no 
speck; on the virgin purity of whose nature there shall 
be no stain; who shall stand above us, though He be 
one of us, and whilst ‘it behoves Him to be made in all 
points like unto His brethren,’ shall yet be ‘without 
blemish and without spot.’ 

‘It behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren.” 
The priest of the world must be like the world. My 
text says, ‘ Yes! and He must be absolutely unlike the 
world.’ Now, is this not a strange thing—this is a 
disgression, but it may be allowed for one moment—is_ 
it not a strange thing that in these four little tracts 
which we call gospels, that might all be printed upon 
two sides of a penny newspaper, you get drawn, with 
such few strokes, a picture which harmonises, in @ 
possible person, these two opposite requirements, the 
absolute unlikeness and the perfect likeness? Think 
of how difficult it would be if it was not a copy from 
life, to draw a figure with these two characteristics 
harmonised. What geniuses the men must have been 
that wrote the gospels, if they were not something 
much simpler than that, honest witnesses who told 
exactly what they saw! The fact that the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, as recorded in Scripture, present 
this strange combination of two opposite requirements 
in the most perfect harmony and beauty, is in my eyes 
no contemptible proof of the historical veracity of the 
picture which is presented to us. If the life was not 
lived I, for one, do not believe that it ever could have 
been invented. ' 

But that, as I said, has nothing to do with my present 
subject. And so I pass on just to notice, in a word, 
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how this assemblage of qualifications which, taken 

_ together, make up the idea of a perfect man, is found 

in Jesus Christ for a certain purpose, and a purpose 
beyond that which some of you, I am afraid, are 
accustomed to regard. Why this innocence; this God- 
devotedness; this blamelessness; this absence of all 
selfish antagonism? Why this life, so sweet, so pure, 
so gentle, so running over with untainted and un- 
grudging compassion, so conscious of unbroken and 

perfect communion and sympathy with God? Why? 
That He might, ‘through the Eternal Spirit, offer 
Himself without spot unto God’; and that by His one 
offering He might perfect for ever all them that put 
their trust in Him. 

Oh, brother! you do not understand the meaning of 
Christ’s innocence unless.you see in it the condition of 
efficiency of His sacrifice. It is that He might be the 
priest of the world that He wears this fine linen clean 
and white, the righteousness of a pure and perfect soul. 

I beseech you; then, ponder for yourselves the mean- 
ing of this admitted fact. We all acknowledge His 
purity. We all adore, in some sense of the word, His 
perfect manhood. If the one stainless and sinless man 
that the world has ever seen had such a life and such a 
death as is told in these gospels, they are no gospels, 
except on one supposition. But for it they are the 
most despairing proclamation of the old miserable fact 
that righteousness suffers in the world. The life of 
Christ, if He be the pure and perfect man that we 
believe Him to be, and not the perfect priest offering 
up a pure sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, is 
the most damning indictment that was ever drawn up 
against the blunders of a Providence that so mis- 
governs the world. 

B 
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‘He did no sin, neither was guile found in B 
mouth. And, therefore, when we look upon His 
sufferings, in life and in death, we can only understan¢ 
them and the relation of His innocence to the divine 
heart when we say: ‘ Yet it pleased the Lord to brui 
Him. He hath put Him to grief, ‘by His stripes 
are healed. Such a priest became us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled’; the sacrificial Lamb, without 
blemish and without spot. 

III. Lastly, my text suggests that we need a pries 
in the heavens, and we have in Christ the heavenly 
priest whom we need. 

The two last qualifications for the priestly office 
included in my text are, ‘separate from sinners; made 
higher than the heavens. Now, the ‘separation: 
intended, is not, as I suppose, Christ's moral distance 
from evil-doers, but has what I may call a kind of 
half-local signification, and is explained by the next 
clause. He is ‘separate from sinners’ not because He 
is pure and they foul, but because having offered His 
sacrifice He has ascended up on high. 

He is ‘made higher than the heavens.’ Seriptu 
sometimes speaks of the living Christ as at present in 
the heavens, and at others as having ‘ passed through 
and being ‘high above all heavens’; in the former 
case simply giving the more general idea of exaltation, 
in the latter the thought that He is lifted, in His 
manhood and as our priest, above the bounds of the 
material and visible creation, and ‘set at the nigh 
hand of the Majesty on high.’ 

Such a priest we need. His elevation and separation 
from us upon earth is essential to that great an¢ 
continual work of His which we call, for want of any 
more definite name, His intercession. The High Pri 
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‘in the heavens presents His sacrifice there for ever. 


The past fact of His death on the Cross for the sins of 
the whole world is ever present as an element deter- 
mining the direction of the divine dealings with all 
them that put their trust in Him. That sacrifice was 


not once only offered upon the Cross, but is ever, in 


the symbolical language of Scripture, presented anew 
in the heavens by Him. No time avails to corrupt or 
weaken the efficacy of that blood; and He has offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever. Such a priest we need, 
to-day, presenting the sacrifice which, to-day, in our 
weakness and sinfulness, we require. 

We need a priest who in the heavens bears us in His 
heart. As His type in the Old Testament economy 
entered within the veil with the blood; and when he 


_ passed within the curtain and stood before the Light 


of the Shekinah, had on his breast and on his shoulders, 
—the home of love, the seat of strength—the names of 
the tribes, graven on flashing stones, so our priest 
within the veil has your name and mine, if we love 
Him, close by His heart, governing the flow of His 
love, and written on His shoulders, and on the palms 
of His pierced hands, that all His strength may be 
granted to us. ‘Such a priest became us.’ 

And we need a priest separated from the world, lifted 
above the limitations of earth and time, wielding the 
powers of divinity in the hands that once were laid in 
blessing on the little children’s heads. And such a 
priest we have. We need a priest in the heavens, 
whose presence there makes that strange country our 
home; and by whose footstep, passing through the 
gates and on to the golden pavements, the gate is open 
for us, and our faltering poor feet can tread there. 
And such a priest we have, passed within the veil, that 
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to-day, in aspiration and prayer; and to-morrow in 
reality and person, wheter He is, there we may be also. 
‘Such a priest became us.’ 
We need no other; we do need Him. Oh, friend! 
are you resting on that sacrifice? Have you giver 
your cause into His hands to plead? Then the grea 
High Priest will make you too His priest to offer a 
thank-offering, and Himself will present for ever the 
sacrifice that takes away your sin and brings you near 
to God. ‘It is Christ that died, yea! rather, that i 
risen again’; and whose death and resurrection alike 
led on to His ascension to the right hand of God, where 
for ever ‘ He maketh intercession for us,’ 















THE ENTHRONED SERVANT CHRIST 


‘We have such an high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne t 
the Majesty in the heavens; 2. A minister of the sanctuary.’—HeEs. viii. 1, 2 
A LITTLE consideration will show that we have in 
these words two strikingly different representations 
our Lord’s heavenly state. In the one He is regarded 
as seated ‘on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty. In the other He is regarded as being, not- 
withstanding ‘that session, a ‘minister of the sar C- 
tuary’; performing priestly functions there. hi 
combination of two such opposite ideas is the ve 
emphasis and force of the passage. The writer would 
have us think of the royal repose of Jesus as full 
of activity for us; and of His heavenly activity as 
consistent with deepest repose. Resting He works; 
working He rests. Reigning He serves; serving He 
reigns. So my purpose is simply to deal with these 
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two representations, and to seek to draw from them 
and from their union the lessons that they teach. 

I. Note, then, first, the seated Christ. 

‘We have a high priest who’—to translate a little 
more closely—‘ has taken His seat on the right hand of 
the throne of the Majesty in the heavens.’ ‘Majesty’ 
is a singular expression or periphrasis for God. It is 
used once again in this letter, and seems probably to 


_have been derived by the writer from the Rabbinical 


usage of his times, when, as we know, a certain mis- 


_ placed, and yet most natural, reverential or perhaps 
_ superstitious awe, made men unwilling to name the 


mighty name, and inclined rather to fall back upon 
other forms of speech to express it. 

So the writer here, addressing Hebrews, steeped in 
Rabbinical thought, takes one of their own words and 
speaks of God as the ‘ Majesty in the heavens’; empha- 
sising the idea of sovereignty, power, illimitable 
magnificence. ‘At the right hand’ of this throned 
personal abstraction, ‘the Majesty,’ sits the Man 
Christ Jesus. 

Now the teaching, both of this Epistle to the 
Hebrews and of the whole New Testament, in reference 
to the state of our exalted Lord, is that His manhood 
is elevated to this supreme dignity. The Eternal Word 


who was with the Father in the beginning, before all 


the worlds, went back to ‘the glory which He had with 
the Father.’ But the new thing was that there went, 
too, that human nature which Jesus Christ indissolubly 
united with divinity in the mystery of the lowliness of 
His earthly life. An ancient prophet foretold that in 
the Messianic times there should spring from the cut- 
down stump of the royal house of Israel a sucker 
which, feeble at first, and in strange contrast with the 
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venerable ruin from which it arose, should gre 
swiftly, so tall and strong, that it should become « 
ensign for the nations of the world; and then, he e 
‘and His resting-place shall be glory.’ There 
a deeper meaning in the words, I suppose, than the 
prophet knew, and we shall not be chargeable witl 
forcing New Testament ideas upon Old Testament 
words which are a world too narrow for them, if we sa} 
that there is at least shadowed the great thought that 
the lowly manhood, sprung from the humbled roy 
stock, shall grow up as a root out of a dry ground 
without form or comeliness, and be lifted to find it 
rest and dwelling-place in the very central blaze of the 
divine glory. We have a High Priest who, in His 
manhood, in which He is knit to us, hath taken His 
seat on the right hand of the throne of the Maio 
the heavens. “ 
Then, again, remember that whilst in such represen- 
tations as this we have to do with realities set forth 
under the symbols of time and place, there is yet a pro- 
found sense in which that session of Jesus Christ at the 
right hand of God proclaims both the localisation of 
His present corporeal humanity and the ubiquity 
His presence. For what is ‘the right hand of God’? 
What is it but the manifestation of His energies, thi 
forthputting of His power? And where is that but 
everywhere, where He makes Himself known? Where 
soever divine activity is manifested, there is Jesu 
Christ. But yet, though this be true, and though it 
may be difficult for us to hold the balance and mark 
the’ dividing line between symbol and reality, we 
not to forget that #he facts of Christ's wearing ne 
a real though glorified body, and of His visik 
corporeal ascension, and the promise of a similar visib 
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corporeal return to earth at the end of the days seem 
to require the belief that, above all the heavens, and 
filling all things, as that exalted manhood is, there is 
yet what we must calla place, wherein that glorified 
body now abides. And thus both the awful majestic 
idea of omnipresence, and the no less majestic idea of 
the present localisation in place of the glorified Christ, 
are taught us in the text. 

And what is the deepest meaning of it all? What 
means that -ajestic session at ‘the right hand of the 
throne’? Before that throne ‘angels veil their faces.’ 
If in action, they stand; if in adoration, they fall be- 
fore Him. Creatures bow prostrate. Who is He that, 
claiming and exercising a power which in a creature 
is blasphemy and madness, takes His seat in that 
awful presence? Other words of Scripture represent 
the same idea in a still more wonderful form when 
they speak of ‘the throne of God and of the Lamb, and 
when He Himself speaks from heaven of Himself as 
‘set down with My Father on His throne.’ 

If we translate the symbol into colder words, it 
means that deep repose, which, like the divine rest 
after creation, is not for recuperation of exhausted 
powers, but is the sign of an accomplished purpose and 
achieved task, a share in the sovereignty of heaven, 
and the wielding of the energies of deity—rest, royalty, 
and power belong now to the Man sitting at the right 
hand of the throne of God. 

II. Note, secondly, the servant Christ. 

‘A minister of the sanctuary, says my text. Now 
the word employed here for ‘minister, and which 
I have ventured variously to translate servant, means 
one who discharges some public official act of service 
either to God or man, and it is especially, though by no 
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means exclusively, employed in reference to the arvic 
of a ministering priest. 

The allusion in the second portion of my text i 
plainly enough to the ritual of the great day of atone 
ment, on which the high priest once a year went inte 
the holy place; and there, in the presence of Got 
throned between the cherubim, made atonement fe 
the sins of the people, by the offering of the blood o 
the sacrifice. Thus, says our writer, that throned an 
sovereign Man who, in token of His »complishe 
work, and in the participation of deity, sits hard by t r 
throne of God, is yet ministering at one and the sam 
time within the veil, and presenting the might of E 
own sacrifice. 

Put away the metaphor and we just come to 
a truth which is far too little dwelt upon in this genera: 
tion, that the work which Jesus Christ accomplishes 
on the Cross, all sufficient and eternal as it was in thi 
range and duration of its efficacy, is not all His work 
The past, glorious as it is, needs to be supplemented | 
the present, no less wonderful and glorious, in whiel 
Jesus Christ within the veil, in manners all unknowr 
to us, by His presence there in the power of 
sacrifice that He has made, brings down upon men the 
blessings that flow from that sacrifice. It isnot enoug 
that the offering should be made. The deep teachin 
the whole reasonableness of which it does not be 
to us here and now to apprehend, but which faith wi 
gladly grasp as a fact, though reason may not be abl 
to answer the question of the why or how, tells us tha 
the interceding Christ must necessarily take up the wor! 
of the suffering Christ. Dear brethren, our salvati 
is not so secured by the death upon the Cross as t 
make needless the life beside the throns. Jesus 
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Sica : is the Christ ‘that is risen again, who is even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.’ 

But, beyond that, may I remind you that my text, 

though not in its direct bearing, yet in its implication, 
suggests to us other ways in which the rest of Christ is 
full of activity. ‘I am among you as He that serveth’ 
is true for the heavenly glory of the exalted Lord 
‘quite as much as for the lowly humiliation of His life 
upon earth. And no more really did He stoop to serve 
when, laying aside His garments, He girded Himself 
‘with the towel, and wiped the disciples’ feet, than He 
does to-day when, having resumed the garments of 
His glorious divinity, and having seated Himself in 
His place of authority above us, He comes forth, 
according to the wonderful condescension of His own 
parable, to serve His servants who have entered into 
rest, and those also who still toil. The glorified Christ 
is a ministering Christ. In us, on us, for us He works, 
in all the activities of His exalted repose, as truly and 
more mightily than He did when here He helped the 
weaknesses and healed the sicknesses, and soothed the 
sorrows and supplied the wants, and washed the feet, 
of a handful of poor men. 

He has gone up on high, but in His rest He works. 
He is on the throne, but in His royalty He serves. He 
is absent from us, but His power is with us. The 
world’s salvation was accomplished when He cried, ‘It 
| is finished’! But ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work, and they who saw Him ascend into the 
heavens, and longingly followed the diminishing form 
as it moved slowly upward, with hands extended in 
benediction, as they turned away, when there was 
|nothing more to be seen but the cloud, ‘went every- 
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where, the Lord working with them, and confirm nj 
the word with signs following.’ , 
So then, let us ever hold fast, inextricably braided 
together, the rest and the activity, the royalty and the 
service, of the glorified Son of Man. 
III. And now, in the last place, let me point to one o1 
















They have a bearing on the three categories of past 
present, future. For the past a seal, for the present, 
strength, for the future a prophecy. 

For the past aseal. lf it be true—and there are fey 
historical facts the evidence for which is more solid 
or valid—that Jesus Christ really went up into th 
heavens, and abode there, then that is God’s last ané 
most emphatic declaration, ‘This is My beloved Son, i 
whom I am well pleased.’ The trail of light that Mi 
leaves behind Him, as He is borne onwards, falls 
the Cross, and tells us that it is the centre of the worlc 
history. For what can be greater, what can afford ; 
firmer foundation for us sinful men to rest I 
confidence upon, than the death of which the r 
compense was that the Man who died sits on the thro 
of the universe? 

Brethren! an ascended Christ forces us to believe it 
an atoning Christ. No words can exaggerate, nor ca 
any faith exalt too highly, or trust too completely, 
sacrifice which led straight to that exaltation. Rea 
the Cross by the light of the throne. Let Olive 
interpret Calvary, and we shall understand wha 
Calvary means. 

Again, this double representation of my text is 
strength for the present. I know of nothing that 
mighty enough to draw men’s desires and fix soli 
reasonable thought and love upon that awful future 
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Bixcopt the belief that Christ is there. I think that 
the men who have most deeply realised what a solemn, 
and yet what a vague and impalpable thing the concep- 
tion of immortal life beyond the grave is, will be most 
ready to admit that the thought is cold, cheerless, full 
of blank misgivings and of waste places, in which the 
speculative spirit feels itself very much a foreigner. 
‘There is but one thought that flashes warmth into the 
coldness, and turns the awfulness and the terror of 
the chilling magnificence into attractiveness and 
homelikeness and sweetness, and that is that Christ 
is there sitting at the right hand of God. Foreign 
lands are changed in their aspect to us when we have 
brothers and sisters there; and our Brother has gone 
whither we too, when we send our thoughts after Him, 
can feel that our home is, because there He is. The 
weariness of existence here is only perpetuated and 
intensified when we think of it as prolonged for ever. 
But with Christ in the heavens, the heavens become 
‘the home of our hearts. 

_In like manner, if we only lay upon our spirits as a 
solid reality, and keep ever clear before us, as a plain 
fact, the present glory of Jesus Christ and His activity 
for us, oh! then life becomes a different thing, sorrows 
lose their poison and their barb, cares become trivial, 
anxieties less gnawing, the weights of duty or of 
suffering less burdensome; and all things have a new 
aspect and a new aim. If you and I, dear friends, can 
‘see the heavens opened, and Jesus on the throne, how 
petty, how unworthy to fix our desires, or to compel 
our griefs, will all the things here below seem. We 
then have the true standard, and the littlenesses that 
swell themselves into magnitude when there is nothing 
to compare them with will shrink into their insignifi- 
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cance. Lift the mists and let the Himalayas shine at 
and what then about the little molehills in the fore 
ground, that looked so big whilst the great white mz 
was invisible? See Christ, and He interprets, dwindles 
and yet ennobles the world and life. 

Lastly, such a vision gives us a prophecy for th 
future. There is the measure of the possibilities of 
human nature. A somewhat arrogant saying afi 
‘Whatever a man has done, a man can do. Whateve! 
that Man is, I may be. It is possible that humanity 


Christ by simple faith and lowly, obedient love, what 
ever He is He will give to us to share. ‘Even as I alse 
overcame, and am set down with My Father on 
throne,’ is His own measure of what He will do for th 
men who are faithful and obedient to Him. 

I do not say that there is no other adequate proc 
of immortality than the facts of the resurrection ant 
ascension of Jesus Christ. I do not know that I she 
be far wrong if I ventured even onthatassertion. But 
I do say that there is no means by which a poor sinfu 
soul will reach the realisation of the possibilities the 
open to it, except faith in Jesus Christ. If we love 
Him, anything unreasonable and impossible is more 
reasonable and possible than that the Head shall t 
glorified and the members left to see corruption. If 
am wedded to Jesus Christ, as you all may be if ye 
will trust your souls to Him and love Him, then Go 
will take us and Him as one into the glory of E 
presence, where we may dwell with and in Christ, i 
indissoluble union through the ages of eternity. 

My text is the answer to all doubts and fears fe 
ourselves. It shows us what the true conception of 
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perfect heaven is, the perfection of rest and the per- 
fection of service. As Christ’s heaven is the fulness 
of repose and of activity, so shall that of His servants 
be. ‘His servants shall serve Him’—there is the 
activity—‘ and see His face’—there is the restful con- 
templation—‘ and His name shall be in their foreheads’ 
—there is the full participation in His character and 
glory. 

And so, dear brethren, for the world and for our- 
selves, hope is duty and despair is sin. Here is the 
answer to the question, Can I ever enter that blessed 
land? Here is the answer to the question, Is the dream 
of perfected manhood ever to be more than a dream? 
‘We see not yet all things put under Him, but we see 
Jesus, and, seeing Him, no hope is absurd, and anything 
but hope is falling beneath our privileges. Then, dear 
friends, let us look unto Him who, ‘for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the Cross, despising the 
shame, and is now set down at the right hand of the 
Throne of God.’ 










THE TRUE IDEAL 


*See (saith He) that thon make all things according to the pattern shewed te 
thee in the mount.’—HEs. viii. 5. 


I Do not intend to deal with the original bearing of 
these words, nor with the use made of them by the 
writer of Hebrews. Primarily they refer to the direc- 
[tions as to the Tabernacle and its furniture, which are 
given at such length, and with such minuteness, in 
Leviticus, and are there said to have been received by 
Moses on Sinai. The author of this Epistle attaches an 
even loftier significance to them, as supporting his 
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contention that the whole ceremonial worship, as w 
as the Temple and its equipment, was a copy 
heavenly realities, the heavenly sanctuary and its al : 
and priest. I wish to take a much humbler view « 
the injunction, and to apply it, with permissible vi 
lence, as a maxim for conduct and the great rule fe 
the ordering of our lives. ‘See that thou,’ in thy she 
and office, and wherever thou mayst be, ‘make 4 
things according to the pattern shewed to thee in #l 
mount. A far-reaching, high-soaring commandmen 
not to be obeyed without much effort, and able 
revolutionise the lives of most of us. There are thr 
points in it: the pattern, its universal applicabilit 
and the place where we get to see it. 

I. The pattern.—The difference between noble a 
ignoble lives is very largely that the one has—ar 
seeks, however partially and interruptedly, to follow- 
an ideal and the other has not. Or, to put it int 
plainer words, the one man regulates his life accordin 
to momentary inclinations and the obvious calls ¢ 
sense, business and the like, and the other man has, fa 
ahead and high up, a great light burning, to which h 
is ever striving to attain. The one has an aim to whie 
he can only approximate, and the other largely live 
from hand to mouth, as circumstances and sense, an 
the recurring calls of material necessities, or tempt 
tions that are put in his way every day, may di ba 
And so, the one turns out a poor creature, and t 
other—God helping him—may turn out a saint. Whie 
are you? Which we are depends very largely on tl 
clearness with which we keep before us—like s 
great mountain summit rising above the mists, an 
stirring the ambition of every climber to reach t 
peak, where foot bas never trod—the ideal, to u 
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_modern language, or to fall back upon the good old- 
: fashioned Bible words, ‘the pattern shewed to us.’ 

You know that in mountain districts the mists are 
apt to gather their white folds round the summits, and 
that often for many days the dwellers in the plains 

_have to plod along on their low levels, without a 
| glimpse of the calm peak. And so it is with our 
highest ideal. Earth-born mists from the undrained 
swamps in our own hearts hide it too often from our 
eyes, and even when that is not the case, we are like 
many a mountaineer, who never lifts an eye to the 
sacred summit overhead, nor looks higher than his 
own fields and cattle-sheds. So it needs an effort to 
keep clear before us the pattern that is high above us, 
and to make very plain to ourselves, and very substantial 
in our thoughts, the unattained and untrodden heights. 
‘Not in vain the distance’ should ‘beckon.’ ‘Forward, 
forward, let us range, should always be our word. ‘See 
that thou make all things after the pattern,’ and do not 
rule your lives according to whim, or fancy, or inclina- 
tion, or the temptations of sense and circumstances. 

To aim at the unreached is the secret of perpetual 
youth. Noman is old as long as he aspires. It is the 
secret of perpetual growth. No man stagnates till he 
has ceased to see, or to believe in great dim possibilities 
for character, as yet unrealised. It is the secret of per- ° 
petual blessedness. No man can be desolate who has 
for his companion the unreached self that he may be- 
come. And so artist, poet, painter, all live nobler lives 
than they otherwise would, because they live, not so 
much with the commonplace realities round them, as 
with noble ideals, be they of melody or of beauty, or 
of musical words and great thoughts. There should 
be the same life with, and directed towards, attaining 
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the unattained in the moralist, and above all in 
Christian. u 
But then, do not let us forget that we are not here in 
our text, as I am using it in this sermon, relegated t 
a pattern which takes its origin, after all, in our own 
thoughts and imaginations. The poet's ideal, the 
painter's ideal, varies according to his genius. Ot : 
has taken solidity and substance and a human fo 
and stands before us, and says: ‘If any man serve Me, 
let him follow Me.” ‘See that thou make all things 
according to the pattern,’ and be thankful that we are 
not left to our own thoughts, or to our brethren’ 
teachings, or to abstract ideas of the true and the 
beautiful and the good for our pattern and mould of 
life, but that we have the law embodied in a Person, 
and the ideal made actual, in our Brother and our 
Saviour. There is the joy and the blessedness of 
Christian aim after Christian perfection. There i . 
something unsubstantial, misty, shadowy, in an ideal 
which is embodied nowhere. It is ghost-like, and h 
little power to move or to attract. But for Christians 
the pattern is all gathered into the one sweet, heart- 
compelling form of Jesus, and whatever is remote and 
sometimes cold in the thought of an unattained aim, 
changes when we make it our supreme purpose to be 
like Jesus Christ. Our goal is no cold, solitary moun- 
tain top. It is the warm, loving heart, and companion- 
able purity and perfectness of our Brother, and when 
we can, even in a measure, reach that sweet resting- 
place, we are wrapped in the soft atmosphere of Hi 
love. We shall be like Him when we see Him as He is; 
we grow like Him here, in the measure in which we do 
see Him, even darkly. We reach Him most surely hb 
loving Him, and we become like Him most surely by 
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loving Him, for love breeds likeness, and they who live 
near the light are drenched with the light, and become 
lights in their turn. 

There is another point here that I would suggest, and 
that is 

II. The universal applicability of the pattern.—‘ See 
that thou make all things.’ Let us go back to Leviticus. 
There you will find page after page that reads like an 
architect's specification. The words that I have taken 
as my text are given in immediate connection with the 
directions for making the seven-branched candlestick, 
which are so minute and specific and detailed, that any 
brass-founder in Europe could make one to-day ‘after 
the pattern.’ So many bowls, so many knops, so many 
branches; such and such a distance between each of 
them; and all the rest of it—there it is, in most prosaic 
minuteness. Similarly, we read how many threads 
and fringes, and how many bells on the high priest’s 
robe. Verse after verse is full of these details; and 
then, on the back of them all, comes, ‘See that thou 
make all things according to the pattern. Which 
things are a parable—and just come to this, that the 
minutest pieces of daily life, the most commonplace 
and trivial incidents, may all be moulded after that 
great example, the life of Jesus Christ. 

It is one of the miracles of revelation that it should 
be so. The life of Jesus Christ, in the fragmentary 
records of it in these four Gospels, although it only 
covered a few years, and is very imperfectly recorded, 
and in outward form was passed under conditions most 
remote from the strange complex conditions of our 
civilisation, yet fits as closely as a glove does to the 
hand, to all the necessities of our daily lives. Men and 
women, young men and maidens, old men and children, 
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professional men and students, women in their ho 
men of business, merchants, and they that sail the sei 
and they that dig in the mine, they may all find directions 
for everything that they have to do, in that one life. 

And here is the centre and secret of it. ‘Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone.’ Therefore that which is the law for Jesus is the 
law for us, and the next verse goes on; ‘he that loveth 
his life shall lose it,’ and the next verse hammers the 
nail farther in: ‘If any man serve Me, let him follow 
Me.—Take that injunction and apply it, in all the 
details of daily life, and you will be on the road to 
reproduce the pattern. 

But remember the ‘all things.’ It is for us, if we are 
Christian people, to bring the greatest principles to 
bear on the smallest duties, ‘Small duties?’ ‘Great’ 
and ‘small’ are adjectives that ought never to be 
tacked on to ‘duty.’ For all duties are of one size, and 
while we may speak, and often do speak, very mis- 
takenly about things which we vulgarly consider 
‘great,’ or superciliously treat as ‘small,’ the fact is 
that no man can tell what is a great thing, and what is 
asmallone. For the most important crises in a man’s 
life have a strange knack of leaping up out of the 
smallest incidents; just as a whisper may start an 
avalanche, and so nobody can tell what are the great 
things and what the small ones. The tiniest pin in a 
machine drops out, and all the great wheels stop. The 
small things are the things that for the most part make 
up life. You can apply Christ’s example to the least of 
them, and there is very small chance of your applying 
it to the great things if you have not been in the wa, 
of applying it to the small ones. For the small things — 
make the habits which the great ones test and require. 
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So ‘thorough’ is the word. ‘See that thou make all 


things according to the pattern,’ 

I remember once going up to the roof of Milan 
Cathedral, and finding there stowed away behind a 
buttress—where I suppose one man in fifty years might 
notice it, a little statuette, as completely chiselled, as 
perfectly polished, as if it had been of giant size, and 
set in the facade for all the people in the piazza to see. 
That is the sort of way in which Christian men should 
carve out their lives. Finish off the unseen bits per- 
fectly, and then you may be quite sure that the seen 
bits will take care of themselves. ‘See that thou make 
all things’—and begin with the small ones—‘ according 
to the pattern.’ 

Lastly, 

III. Where we are to see the pattern.—'Shewed to 
thee in the mount. Ay, that is where we have to go if 
we are to see it. The difference between Christian 
men’s convictions of duty depends largely on the differ- 
ence in the distance that they have climbed up the 
hill. The higher you go, the better you see the lie of 
the land. The higher you go, the purer and more 
wholesome the atmosphere. And many a thing which 
a Christian man on the low levels thought to be per- 
fectly in accordance with ‘the pattern, when he goes 
up a little higher, he finds to be hopelessly at variance 
with it. It is of no use to lay down a multitude of 
minute, red-tape regulations as to what Christian 
morality requires from people in given circumstances. 
Gu up the hill, and you will see for yourselves. 

Our elevation determines our range of vision. And 
the nearer, and the closer, and the deeper is our habitual 
fellowship with God in Christ, the more lofty will be 
our conceptions of what we ought to be anddo. The 
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reason for inconsistent lives is imperfect communion, 
and the higher we go on the mountain of vision, the — 
clearer will be our vision. On the other hand, whilst 
we see ‘the pattern’ in the mount, we have to come 
down into the valley to ‘make’ the ‘things.’ The clay . 
and the potter’s wheels are down in Hinnom, and the > 
mountain top is above. You have to carry your pattern- — 
book down, and set to work with it before you. There- 
fore, whilst the way to see the pattern is to climb, the — 
way to copy it is to descend. And having faithfully 
copied what you saw on the Mount of Vision, you will 
see more the next time you go back; for ‘to him that — 
hath shall be given.’ 


THE ARTICLES OF THE NEW COVENANT 


I. GOD'S WRITING ON THE HEART 


«.. ‘I will put My laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts.’—HEs. 
viii. 10. 


WE can scarcely estimate the shock to a primitive - 
Hebrew Christian when he discovered that Judaism 
was to fade away. Such an earthquake might seem to 
leave nothing standing. Now, the great object of this — 
Epistle is to insist on that truth, and to calm the early 
Hebrew Christians under it, by showing them that the 
disappearance of the older system left them no poorer — 
but infinitely richer, inasmuch as all that was in it 
was more perfectly in Christ’s gospel. The writer has 
accordingly been giving his strength to showing that, — 
all along the line, Christianity is the perfecting of 
Judaism, in its Founder, in its priesthood, in its cere- 
monies, in its Sabbath. Here he touches the great 
eentral thought of the covenant between God and 
man, and he falls back upon the strange words of one ~ 
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of the old prophets. Jeremiah had declared as empha- 
tically as he, the writer, has been declaring, that the 
ancient system was to melt away and be absorbed in a 
new covenant between God and man. Is there any 
other instance of a religion which, on the one side, 
proclaims its own eternal duration—‘the Word of the 
Lord endureth for ever’—and on the other side de- 
clares that it is to be abrogated, antiquated, and done 
away? The writer of the Epistle had learned from 
sacreder lips than Jeremiah’s the same lesson, for the 
Master said at the most solemn hour of His career, 
‘This is the blood of the New Covenant, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins.’ 

These articles of the New Covenant go very deep into 
the essence of Christianity, and may well be thought- 
fully pondered by us all, if we wish to know what the 
specific differences between the ultimate revelation in 
Jesus Christ, and all other systems are. The words I 
have read for my text are the first of these articles. 

I. Let us try to ascertain what exactly is the mean- 
ing of this great promise. 

Now it seems to me that the two clauses which I 
have read for my text are not precisely parallel, but 
parallel with a difference. I take it, that ‘mind’ here 
means very much what we make it mean in our 
popular phraseology, a kind of synonym for the under- 
standing, or the intellectual part of a man’s nature; 
and that ‘heart, on the other hand, means something 
a little wider than it does in our popular phraseology, 
and indicates not only the affections, but the centre of 
personality in the human will, as well as the seat of 
love. So these two clauses will mean, you see, if we 


-earry that distinction with us, two things—the clear 


perception of the will of God, and the coincidence of 
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that will with our inclinations and desires. In men’s 
natural consciences, there is the law written on their 
minds, but alas! we all know that there is an awful 
chasm between perception and inclination, and that it 
is one thing to know our duty, and quite another to 
wish to do it. So the heart of this great promise of 
my text is that these two things shall coincide in a 
Christian man, shall cover precisely the same ground; 
as two of Euclid’s triangles having the same angles 
will, if laid upon each other, coincide line for line and 
angle for angle. Thus, says this great promise, it is 
possible—and, if we observe the conditions, it will be 
actual in us—that knowledge and will shall cover 
absolutely and exactly the same ground. Inclination 
will be duty, and duty will be inclination and delight. 
Nothing short of such a thought lies here. 

And how is that wonderful change upon men to be 
accomplished? ‘JZ will put, J will write.’ Only He 
can do it. We all know, by our own experience, the 
schism that gapes between the two things. Hvery man 
in the world knows a vast deal more of duty than any 
man in the world does. The worst of us has a standard 
that rebukes his evil, and the best of us has a standard - 
that transcends his goodness, and, alas! often tran-— 
scends his inclination. But the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour comes armed with sufficient power to make this 
miracle an actuality for us all. 

For it comes, does it not, to substitute for all other 
motives to obedience, the one motive of love? They 
but half understand the gospel who dwell upon its 
sanctions of reward and punishment, and would seek 
to frighten men into goodness by brandishing the whip 
of law before them, and uncovering the lid that shuts 
in the smoke of a hell. And they misinterpret it 
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almost as much, if there be any such, who find the 
chief motive for Christian obedience in the glories of 
the heavenly state. These are subordinate and legiti- 
mate in their secondary place, but the gospel appeals 
to men, not merely nor chiefly on the ground of self- 
interest, but it comes to them with the one appeal, ‘If 
ye love Me, keep My commandments. That is how the 
law is written on the heart. Wherever there is love, 
there is a supreme delight in divining and in satisfying 
the wish and will of the beloved. His lightest word is 
law to the loving heart; his looks are spells and com- 
mandments. And if it is so in regard of our poor, 
imperfect, human loves, how infinitely more so is it 
where the heart is touched by true affection for His 
own infinite love’s sake, of that ‘Jesus’ who is ‘most 
desired!’ The secret of Christian morality is that duty 
is changed into choice, because love is made the motive 
for obedience, 

And, still further, let me remind you how this great 
promise is fulfilled in the Christian life, because to have 
an shrined in the heart is the heart of Christianity, 

md Christ Himself is our law. So, in another sense 
than that which I have been already touching, the law 
is written on the heart on which, by faith and self- 
urrender, the name of Christ is written. And when it 
becomes our whole duty to become like Him, then He 
eing throned in our hearts, our law is within, and 
Himself to His ‘darlings’ shall be, as the poet has it 
bout another matter, ‘both law and impulse.’ Write 
His name upon your hearts, and your law of life is 
thereby written there. 
| And, still further, let me remind you that this great 
promise is fulfilled, because the very specific gift of 

hristianity to men is the gift of a new nature which 
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is ‘created in righteousness and holiness tl rt 
from truth. The communication of a divine 
kindred with, and percipient of, and submissive te 
divine will is the gift that Christianity—or, rather 
us put away the abstraction and say that Chris 

to us all, and gives to every man who will ac 
And thus, and in other ways on which I cannot d 
now, this great article of the New Covenant lies a 
very foundation of the Christian life, and gi 
peculiar tinge and cast to all Christian ae 
mandment, and obligation. 

But let me remind you how this great truth h 
be held with caution. The evidence of this le i 
shows that, whilst the writer regarded it as a dis 
tive characteristic of the gospel, that by it men’s y 
were stamped with a delight in the law of God,a 
transcript thereof, he still regarded these wills a 
stable, as capable of losing the sharp lette 
having the writing of God obliterated, and stil 
garded it as possible that there should be apostas} 
departure. : 

So there is nothing in this promise which s 
the need for effort and for conflict. Still ‘the. 
lusteth against the spirit.’ Still there are parts 
nature on which that law is not written. It is the 
triumph, that the whole man, body, soul, and spiri 
through and through, penetrated with, and joyi 
obedient to, the commandments of the Lord. T 1¢1 
need, too, not only for continuous progress, 
conflict, in order to keep our hearts open for i 
handwriting, but also for much caution, lest at 
time we should mistake our own self-will for 
utterance of the divine voice. ‘Love, and do wha t 
wilt,’ said a great Christian teacher. It is an ungua 
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atement, but profoundly true as in some respects it 
jit is only absolutely true if we have made sure that 
e ‘thou’ which ‘wills’ is the heart on which God has 
ritten His law. 

Only God can do this for us. The Israelites of old 
ere bidden ‘these things which I command thee this 
yy shall be on thy heart, and they were to write 
em on their hand, and on the frontlet between their 
res, and on their doorposts. The latter commands 
ere obeyed, having been hardened into a form; and 
iylacteries on the arm, and scrolls on the lintel, were 
ie miserable obedience which was given to them. But 
e complete writing on the heart was beyond the 
ywer of unaided man. A psalmist said, ‘I delight to 
» Thy will, and Thy law is within my heart.’ Buta 
srse or two after, in the same psalm, he wailed, ‘Mine 
iquities have taken hold upon me, so that Iam notable 
ylook up. They are more than the hairs of my head. 
herefore my heart faileth me.’ One Man has tran- 
ribed the divine will on His will, without blurring a 
tter, or omitting a clause. One Man has been able to 
y, in the presence of the most fearful temptations, 
Yot My will, but Thine, be done.’ One Man has so 
mmpletely written, perceived, and obeyed the law of 
is Father, that, looking back on all His life, He was 
mscious of no defect or divergence, either in motive or 
-act, and could affirm on the Cross, ‘It is finished.’ He 
ho thus perfectly kept that divine law will give to us, 
‘we ask Him, His spirit, to write it upon our hearts, 
id ‘the law of the spirit of life which was in Christ 
2sus shall make us free from the law of sin and death,’ 
Il. Now, secondly, note the impassable gulf which 
lis fulfilled promise makes between Christianity and 
l other systems. | 
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It is a new covenant, undoubtedly—an altos 
new thing in the world. For whatever other | 
have been promulgated among men have had thi 
common, that they have stood over against the 
with a whip in one hand, and a box of sweets in 
other, and have tried to influence desires and ine 
tions, first by the setting forth of duty, ther 
threatening, and then by promises to obedience. T/ 
is the inherent weakness of all which is merely | 
You do not make men good by telling them in 
goodness consists, nor yet by setting forth the bi 
consequences that may result from wrong-doing. — 
that is surface work. But there is a power which 
that it deals with the will as from within, and mor 
and moulds, and revolutionises it. ‘You cannot m 
men sober by act of parliament,’ people say. Well 
do not believe the conclusion which is generally dr 
from that statement, but it is perfectly true in it 
To tella man what he ought to do is very, very | 
help towards his doing it. I do not under-estimate 
value of a clear perception of duty, but I say t 
apart from Christianity, in ninety-nine cases ov 
a hundred, that clear perception of duty is likea ¢ 
opening of a great gulf between a man and sa 
which only makes him recoil in despair with 
thought, ‘how can I ever leap across that?’ But 
peculiarity of the gospel is that it gives both 
knowledge of what we ought to be; and with an 
the knowledge, the desire, and with and in the kn 
ledge and the desire, the power to be what God we 
have us to be. 

All other systems, whether the laws of a natio 
the principles of a scientific morality, or thes 
voice that speaks in our minds proclaiming 20 
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rersion of God’s law to every man— all these are 
omparatively impotent. They are like bill-stickers 
soing about a rebellious province posting the king’s 
roclamation. Unless they have soldiers at their back, 
he proclamation is not worth the paper it is printed 
ipon. But Christianity comes, and gives us that which 
t requires from us. So, in his epigrammatic way, 
st. Augustine penetrated to the very heart of this 
irticle when he prayed, ‘Give what Thou commandest, 
ind command what Thou wilt.’ 

Ill. Note the freedom and blessedness of this 
ulfilled promise. 

Not to do wrong may be the mark of a slave's timid 
jbedience. Not to wish to do wrong is the charter of 
2 son’s free and blessed service. There is a higher 
0ssibility yet, reserved for heaven—not to be able to 
lo wrong. Freedom does not consist in doing what I 
ike—that turns out, in the long run, to be the most 
wbject slavery, under the severest tyrants. But it con- 
ists in liking to do what I ought. When my wishes 
nd God’s will are absolutely coincident, then and only 
hen, amI free. That is no prison, out of which we do 
ot wish to go. Not to be confined against our wills, 
ut voluntarily to elect to move only within the sacred, 
thharmed, sweet circle of the discerned will of God, 
3 the service and liberty of the sons of God. 

Alas! there are a great many Christians, so-called, 
ho know very little about such blessedness. To many 
£ us religion is a burden. It consists of a number 
f prohibitions and restrictions and commandments 
qually unwelcome. ‘Do not do this, and all the while 
would like to do it. ‘Do that, and all the while 
do not want to do it. ‘Pray, because it is your duty; 
0 to chapel, because you think it is God’s will; give 
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money that you would niuch rather keep in y 
pockets: abstain from certain things that you hun; 
for; do other things that you do not at all desire to 
nor find any pleasure in doing.’ That is the religio 
hosts of people. They have need to ask them 
whether their religion is Christ’s religion. 
brethren!—‘ My yoke is easy and My burden lig 
not because the things that He bids and forbids ; 
less or lighter than those which the world’s mora 
requires of its followers, but because, so to s ye 
the yoke is padded with the velvet of love, and inelii 
tion coincides, in the measure of our true religion, ¥ 
the discerned will of God. . 

IV. Lastly, one word about the condition of 
fulfilment of this promise to us. 

As I have been saying, it is sadly far ahead of 
experience of crowds of so-called Christians. Th 
are still great numbers of professing Christians, an 
doubt not that.1 speak to some such, on whose he 
only a very few of the syllables of God's will : 
written, and these very faintly and blotted. FE 
remember that the fundamental idea of this 
context is that of a covenant, and a covenant imp 
two parties, and duties and obligations on the part 
each. If God is in covenant with you, you are 
covenant with God. If He makes a promise, the ‘ 
something for you to do in order that that pre 
may be fulfilled to you. 

What is there to do? First, and last, and mi 
keep close to Jesus Christ. In the measure in ¥ 
we keep ourselves in continual touch with Him, ° 
His law be written upon our hearts. If we are - 
ever twitching away the paper; if we are for 
flinging blots and mud upon it, how can we expect 
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ranscript to be clear and legible? We must keep 
ill that God may write. We must wait habitually 
1 His presence. When the astronomer wishes to get 
he image of some far-off star, invisible to the eye of 
nse, he regulates the motion of his sensitive plate, so 
nat for hours it shall continue right beneath the 
mseen beam. Sowe have to still our hearts, and keep 
heir plates—the fleshy tables of them—exposed to the 
eavens. Then the likeness of God will be stamped 
nere. 

Be faithful to what is written there, which is the 
hristian shape of the heathen commandment—‘ Do 
7¢ duty that lies nearest thee; so shall the next be- 
gme plainer.’ Be faithful to the line that is ‘ written, 
nd there will be more on the tablet to-morrow. 

Now this is a promise for us all. However blotted 
nd blurred and defaced by crooked, scrawling letters, 
ke a child’s copy-book, with its first pot-hooks and 
angers, our hearts may be, there is no need for any of 
s to say despairingly, as we look on the smeared page, 
What I have written I have written.’ He is able to 
lot it all out, to ‘take away the hand-writing —our 
wn—‘ that is against us, nailing it to His Cross, and to 
ive us, in our inmost spirits, a better knowledge of, 
ad a glad obedience to, His discerned and holy will. 
0 that each of us, if we choose, and will observe the 
mnditions, may be able to say with all humility, ‘Lo! 
come, in the volume of the book it is written of me, 
delight to do Thy will, yea! Thy law is within my 
eart.’ 

















Il. THEIR GOD, MY PEOPLE 


*I will be to them a God, and they shall be to Me a people."—Hes. vill 10 


Two mirrors set over against each other reflect ¢ 
another and themselves in each other, in long f 
spective. Two hearts that love, with similar recipro 
tion of influence, mirror back to each other their 07 
affections. ‘I am thine; thou art mine,’ is the ve 
mother-tongue of love, and the source of blessedn 
All loving hearts know that. That mutual surrent 
and, in surrender, reciprocal possession, is lifted up h 
into the highest regions. ‘I will be their God, 
shall be My people.’ That was the fundamental prom 
of the Mosaic dispensation, laid at Sinai—‘ Ye sh 
be unto Me a people for a possession. All throu 
the Old Testament we find it re-echoed; and yet t 
interpenetration of God and the people was imper 
and external in that ancient covenant. 
So the writer here, falling back upon the marve Ic 
prophecy of Jeremiah, regards this as being one of t 
characteristics of Christianity, that what was shadow 
in Israel's possession of God and God's possession 
Israel, is, in substance, blessedly and permanen 
realised in the relations of God to Christian souls, ¢ 
of Christian souls to God. : 
Not only is there this mutual possession, as expres: 
by the two halves of my text, but each half, 
cleft and analysed, reveals the necessity for a simi 
reciprocity. For God's giving of Himself to 
nothing to us without our taking of God for ours; 
in like manner, our giving of ourselves to God, wo 


be all incomplete, unless in His strange love, He stoc 
“ 
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m amidst the praises of Israel to accept the poor 
gifts that we bring. 

_ So the duality of my text breaks up into a double 
dualism, and we have God giving Himself to us, and 
His gift realised in our acceptance of Him for ours; 
and then we have our giving of ourselves to God, and 
the gift realised and ratified in His acceptance of us 
for His. And to these four points, briefly, 1 wish to 
_ I. ‘I will be to them a God.’ That is God's gift of 
Himself to us. 

_ The words go far deeper than the necessary divine 
relation to all His creatures. He is a God to every 
‘star that burns, and to every worm that creeps, and to 
every gnat that dances for a moment. But there is a 
‘closer relation, and more b!: ssed than that. He is a 
‘God to every man that lives, lavishing upon him mani- 
festations of His divinity, and sustaining him in life. 
But besides these great and wondrous universal rela- 
tions which spring from the very fact of creative power 
and creatural independence, there is a tenderer, a truer 
relationship of heart to heart, of spirit to spirit, which 
is set forth here as the prerogative of the men who 
trust in Jesus Christ. The special does not contradict 
or deny the universal, the universal does not exclude 
the special—‘I will be a God to them,’ in a deeper, more 
Dlessed, soul-satisfying, and vital sense than to others 
‘around them. 

_ And what lies in that great promise passes the wit 
of man and the tongues of angels fully to conceive and 
tell. All that lies in that majestic monosyllable, which 
is shorthand for life, and light, and all perfectness, lived 
in a living person who has a heart, that word God—all 
that is included in that name, God will be to you 
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and me, if we like to have Him for such. ‘I will be 
God to them’—then round about them shall be cast th 
bulwark of the everlasting arm and the everlastin 
purpose. ‘I will be a God to them’—then in all darl 
places there will be a light, and in all perplexities 
will be a path, and in all anxieties there will be quiet 
ness, and in all troubles there will be a hidden light | 
joy, and in every circumstance life will be saturate 
with an almighty presence, which shall make ft 
rough places plain and the crooked things straight 
‘I will be a God to them’—then their desires, the 
hungerings after blessedness, their seekings after gooc 
need no longer roam open-mouthed and empty, throug 
out a waste world where there is only sea 
fodder enough to keep them from expiring but ne 
food enough to satisfy them; but in Him long 
and hopes will all find their appropriate satisfactior 
And there will be rest in God, and whatsoever aspir 



















be fought, the strength of a present God will enable ust 
aspire, and not to be disappointed, and to east ourselye 
into the confiict, and be ever victorious, ‘I will be | 
them a God, is the same as to say that everything wh t 
my complex nature can require I shall find in Him, 

It says, too, that all that Godhood, in all the incor 
prehensible sweep of its attributes, is on my side, if 
will. They tell us that there are rays in the spectru 
which no eye can see, but which yet have mighti 
chemical and other influences than those that ai 
visible. The spectrum of God is not all visible, b 
beyond the limits of comprehension there lie da 
energies which are full of blessedness and of power f 
us. ‘I will be to them a God. We can understar 
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something of what that name signifies; and all that 
is enlisted for us. There is much which that name 
signifies that we do not understand, and all that, too, 
is working on our side. 

Now, remember, that this giving of God to us by 
Himself is all concentrated in one historical act. He 
gave Himself to us, when He spared not His only 
begotten Son. My text is one of the articles of the 
New Covenant. And what sealed and confirmed all the 
articles of that Covenant? The blood of Jesus Christ. 
It was when ‘God spared not His own Son,’ and when 
the Son spared not Himself, on that Cross of Calvary, 
that there came to pass the ratifying and filling out 
and perfecting of the ancient, typical promise, ‘I will 
be to them a God.’ There was the unspeakable gift in 
which God was given to humanity. 

II. And now we have to take the giving God and 
make Him our God. 

I need not do more than just glance for a moment at 
that thought, for it is familiar enough to us all. Here 
is a treasure of gold lying in the road. Anybody that 
picks it up may have it; the man who does not pick it 
up does not get it, though it is there for him to lay his 
fingers on. Here is a river flowing past your door. 
You may put a pipe into it, and bring all its wealth 
and refreshment into your house, and use it for the 
quenching of your thirst, for the cleansing of your 
person, for the cooking of your victuals, for the 
: watering of your gardens. And here is all the fulness 
of God welling past us, but Niagara may thunder close 
by a man’s door, and he may perish of thirst. ‘I will 
be to them a God.’ What does that matter if I do not 
turn round and say: ‘O Lord! Thou art my God’? 
Nothing! Beggars come to your door, and you give 
| D 
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them a bit of bread, and they go away, and you fin 
flung into the mud round the corner. God gives” 
Himself. I wonder how many of us have tossed t 
gift over the first hedge, and left it there. Yet allt 
while we are dying for want of it, and do not kne 
that we are. 

Brethren! you have to enclose a bit of the prair 
for your very own, and put a hedge round it, ar 
cultivate it, and you will get abundant fruits. 
have to translate ‘their’ into the singular possessi 
pronoun, and say ‘mine, and put out the hand of 
and make Him in very deed yours. Then, and on 
then, is this giving perfected. | 
III. In the third place, we have to give ourselves t 
God. q 

We begin—as our text, profoundly, with all its s 
plicity, begins—with an act of God to us. He ente! 
into loving relations with me, and it is only when I a 
melted and encouraged by the perception and recepti 
of these relations that there comes the answering 
in my heart. The mirror in our spirit has the othe 
one reflected upon it; then it flings back its o ; 
reflection to the parent glass. God comes first wit 
the love that He pours over us poor creatures, 
when ‘we have known and believed the love that Go 
hath to us, then, and only then, do we throb back ft 
reflected, ay, the kindred love. For love is the sa 
thing in the divine heart and in my heart. In 
other bonds that unite men to God, what is m an 
corresponds to what is God’s. My faith corresponds 
His faithfulness. My dependence corresponds to H 
sufficiency. My weak clinging answers to His stror 
grasp; my obedience to His commanding. But n 
love not only corresponds to, as the concave does to th 
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‘convex, but it assimilates to, and is the likeliest thing 
in the creature to, the love of the Creator. And so 
there is a parallel, wonderful and blessed, between the 
giving love which says ‘I will be to them a God, and 
the recipient love which responds, ‘We are to Thee a 
people.’ 

Remember, too, that not only is there this general 
resemblance, but that our love manifests itself to God 
—I was going to say, just as God’s love manifests itself 
to us, though, of course, there are differences that I 
do not need to touch upon here, in the act of self- 
surrender. He gave Himself to us. Ay! and we may 
use another form of speech still more emphatic, and 
say, He gave up Himself. For, surely, difficult as it 

may be for us to keep our footing in those lofty heights 
where the atmosphere is so rare, the gift of Jesus 
Christ was surrender; when the Father spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all. 

And, brethren, what is the surrender of the man who 
receives the love of God? In what region of my nature 
is that giving up of myself most imperative and 
blessed? In my will. The will is the man. The 
centre-point of every human being is the will, and it 
is no use for us to talk about our having given our- 
selves to God, in response and in thankfulness to His 
gift of Himself to us, unless we come and say ‘Lord! 
not my will, but Thine’; and bow ourselves in un- 
reluctant and constant submission to His command- 
ments, and to all His will. Brethren, we give ourselves 
to God when, moved by His giving of Himself to us, 
we yield up our love to Him, and love never rests until 
it has yielded up its will to the beloved. He, indeed, 
gives, asking for nothing; but He gives in a still 
deeper sense, asking for everything; and that every- 
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thing is myself. And I yield myself to Him in t 
measure in which I set my thankful love upon Hir 
and then bow myself as His servant, in humble co 
secration to Himself, with all my heart and soul an 
mind and strength. 

IV. Lastly, God takes us for His. 

‘They shall be My people. That is wonderful. I 
is strange that we can imitate God, in a certain fashion, 
in the gift of self; but it is yet more strange « 
blessed that God accepts that gift, and counts it as one 
of His treasures to possess us. One of the psalmist 
had a deep insight into the miracle of the divin 


my tongue. Strange that the loftiest of creatu 
should be lifted higher by the poor tremulous lever o! 
my praises! and yet He is so. He takes as His, suc 
poor creatures, full of imperfection, and tremulou 
faith, and disproved love, as you and I know ourselves 
to be, and He says ‘My people.’ ‘They shall be Mine. 
My jewels, says He, ‘in the day which I make. 7 
brethren! it sometimes seems to me that it is mor 
wonderful that God should take me for His, than 
He should give me Himself for mine. 

Have you given yourself to Him? Have you begu 
where He begins, taking first the gift that is freely 
given to you of God, even Jesus Christ, in whom Ge 
dwells, and who makes all the Godhead yours, for your 
very own? Have you taken God for yours, by faith in 
that Lord ‘who loved me, and gave Himself for me? 
And then smitten by His love and having the chains o; 
self melted by the fire of His great mercy, have yo: 
said, ‘Lo! truly I am Thy servant. Thou hast loose 
my bonds’? Dear brethren, you never own yourselves 


till you give yourselves away; and you never will giv 
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yourselves to God, to be His, unless with all your heart 
‘and strength you cling to the rock-truth, that God has 
‘given Himself to every man who will take Him, in 
‘Jesus Christ, to be that man’s God for ever and ever. 


‘ Im. ‘ALL SHALL KNOW ME’ 


‘They shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
“saying, Know the Lord: for all shall know Me, from the least to the greatest.’— 
‘Hes. viii. 11. 


Ty former sermons I have tried to bring out the force 
of the preceding two articles of ‘the New Covenant. 
“These two were the substitution of inward inclination 
and impulse for the rigid bonds of an external command- 
ment, and the substitution of a real, spiritual, mutual 
possession of God and His people for the mere outward 
Telationship that existed between Israel and Jehovah. 
My text is the third article of the New Covenant. It 
lays hold, like the other two, of something that charac- 
terised the ancient dispensation, declares its imperfec- 
tion, recognises its prophetic aspect, and asserts that 
‘all which the former merely shadowed and foretold is 
accomplished in Jesus Christ. 

In old days there had been some direct communication 
between God and a chosen few, the spiritual aristocracy 
of the nation, and they spake the things that they had 
heard of God to the multitude who had had no such 
communication. My text says that all this is swept 
away, and that the prerogative of every Christian man 
is direct access to, communication with, and instruction 
from, God Himself. The text has two things in it; the 
promise, which is the essence of it, and a consequence 
which is deduced from that promise, and sets forth its 
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results in a graphic manner. ‘They all shall kn 
Me, from the least to the greatest’; that is the r 
promise. ‘They shall no more teach every man | 
neighbour . . . saying, Know the Lord, is but a re 
thereof. 

I. Now, I ask you to look with me at what this g 
promise means. ; 

‘They shall know Me.’ Perhaps I can best explain 
what I take it tomean by commencing with an anale 
or two which may help us to apprehend what is th 
significance of these words. We all know the difference 
between hearsay and sight. We may have read book 
of travel, and tell of some scene of great natural beaut 
or historic interest, and may think that we understanm 
all about it, but it is always an epoch when our ow 
eyes look for the first time at the snowy summit of a 
Alp, or for the first time at the Parthenon on its rock 
height. We all know the difference between hearsa 
and experience. We read books of the poets 
portray love and sorrow, and the other emotions tha 
make up our throbbing, changeful life; but we need t 
go through the mill ourselves before we unders 
what the grip of the iron teeth of the harrow of afflie 
tion is, and we need to have had our own hearts dilate 
by a true and blessed affection, before we know h 
sweetness of love. Men may tell us about it, but y 
have to feel it ourselves before we know. 

To come still closer to the force of my text, we a 
know the difference between hearing about a man an 
making his acquaintance. We may have been t 
much about him, and be familiar with his chare 
as we think, but, when we come face to face with bh 
and actually for ourselves experience the magnetism: 
his presence, or fall under the direct influence of | 
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‘character, then we know that our former acquaintance 
‘with him, by means of hearsay, was but superficial and 
shadowy. ‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eyes see thee.’ Can you say that? 
If so, you understand my text—‘ They shall no more 
teach every man... his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord, and make acquaintance with Him’ as if He were 
a stranger—for ‘all shall know Me, from the least to 
the greatest.’ 

There is all the difference between knowing about 
God and knowing God; just the difference that there 
is between dogma and life, between theology and 
religion. We may have all articles of the Christian 
creed clear in our understandings, and may owe our 
possession of them to other people’s teaching; we may 
even, in a sense, believe them, and yet they may be 
absolutely outside of our lives, and it is only when 
they pass into the very substance of our being, and 
influence the springs of our conduct—it is only then 
that we know God. 

- Now, I maintain that this acquaintance with Him 
is what is meant in our text.. It may not include any 
more intellectual propositions about Him than a man 
had before he knew Him, but it has turned doctrines 
into fact, and instead of the mere hearsay and tradi- 
tional religion, which is the only religion of millions, it 
has brought the true heart-grasp of Him, which is the 
only thing worth calling a knowledge of God. For let 
me remind you that, whilst we may know a science or 
proposition by the exercise of our understandings in 
appropriate ways, that is not how we know people. 
And God is a person, and to know Him does not mean 
to understand about Him, but to be on speaking terms 
with Him, to have a familiar acquaintance with Him, 
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to ‘summer and winter’ with Him, and so, by expe 
ence, to verify the things that before were me! 
doctrines. Now, at least the large majority of you ca 
yourselves believers in Christianity. I want you t 
ask yourselves, and I would ask myself, whether m 
religion is knowing about God or knowing Him 
whether it is all made up of a set of truths which 
assent to, mainly because I am not sufficiently in 
terested in them to contradict them, or whether : 
truths have become the very substance of my life. 
do not believe in a religion without a dogma—I wi 
going to say, I believe still less in a dogma witho 
religion; and that is the Christianity of hosts of pre 
fessing Christians. It is as useless as are the drie 
seeds that rattle in the withered head of a poppy in t 
autumn, or as the shrivelled kernel that sounds in t 
hollowness of a half-empty nut. 
Remember, dear brethren, that to know God is t& 
become acquainted with Him, and that only on # 
path of such familiar, friendly, loving intercourse a: 
communion with Him, can men find the confirmation 
of the truths about Him which make up the ete 
revelation of Him in the gospel. ‘We know’—the 
is a valid certainty, arising from experience, and it ha 
as good a right to eall itself knowledge as have t 
processes by which men come to be sure about 
physical facts of this material universe. Nay! I woul 
even go further, and say that the fact that such a cor 
tinual stream of witnesses, through all the generatic , 
have been able to say, ‘I have tasted and I have see 
that God is good, is to be taken into aecount by 
impartial searchers after truth. And if men want t 
square their creeds with all the facts of humanity, I 


them not omit, in their consideration of the clai 
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of Christian evidence, this fact, that from genera- 
tion to generation men have said, and their lives 
have witnessed to its truths, ‘We know in whom we 
have believed, and that He is able to keep us. We 
know that we are of God.’ Dear brethren! the whole 
ease for Christianity cannot be appreciated from out- 
side. ‘Taste and see. My text shows us the more true 
way. If we will accept that covenant we shall know 
the Lord in the depths of our hearts. 

II. Notice how far this promise extends. 

‘They all, from the least to the greatest, shall know.’ 
There is to be no distinction of rank or age, or endow- 
ment, which shall result in some of the people of God 
having a position from which any of the others are 
altogether shut out. 

The writer is, of course, contrasting in his mind, 
though he does not express the contrast, the condition 
of things of old, when, as I said, the spiritual aristo- 
eracy of the nation received communications which 
they then imparted to their fellows. In the morning 
dawn the highest summits catch the rays first, but as 
the sun rises it floods the lower levels, and at mid-day 
shines right down into the depths of the cavities. So 
the world is now flooded with the light of Christ; 
‘and all Christian men and women, by virtue of their 
Christian character, do possess the unction from the 
Holy One, in which lie the potency and the promise of 
the knowledge of all things that are needful to be 
known for life and godliness. This is the true demo- 
eracy of the gospel—the universal possession of the life 
of Christ through the Spirit. 

Now, if that be so, then it is by no means a truth 
to be kept simply for the purpose of fighting against 
ecclesiastical or sacerdotal encroachments and denials 
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of it, but it ought to be taken as the candle of t 
Lord, by each of us, and in the light of it we ought 
search very rigidly, and very often, our own Chri 
character and experiences. You, dear brethren, 
whom I am most closely associated here, you profess! 
Christians of this congregation—do you know anythin 
about that inward knowledge of God which comes fror 
friendship with Him, and speaks irrefragable certaintie 
in the heart which receives it? ‘If any man have n 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of His. If you a 
all your knowledge of, and your faith in, the grea 
verities of the gospel, and the loving personality | 
God, to the mere report of others, if you cannot verif 
these by your own experience, if you cannot say, ‘ 
things I know not; you can easily puzzle me wit 
critical and philosophical subtleties, but this one thin 
I do know, that whereas I was blind, now I see’ 
you cannot say that, I pray you, bethink yoursel 
whether your religion is not mainly a form, aad : 
far it has any life in it at all. . 
But whilst thus the great promise of my text, in i 
very blessedness and fulness, does carry with it s 
solemn suggestions for searching cclf-oxaminatialll 
also points in another direction. For consider what 
excludes and what it permits, in the way of brother] 
help and guidance. It certainly excludes on the on 
hand, all assumption of authority over the consciene 
and the understandings of Christian people, on the pa 
either of churches or individuals, and it makes sho 
work of all claims that there continues a class of perso 
officially distinguished from their brethren, and hay 
closer access to God than they. The true understar 
ing of these words of my text, the recognition of f 
universality of the knowledge of God in all Christia 
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people, has great revolutionary work yet to do amongst 
the churches of Christendom. For I do not know that 
there are any of them that have sufficiently recognised 
this principle. Not only in a church where there is 
a priesthood and an infallible head of the Church on 
earth, nor only in churches that are bound by human 
creeds imposed on them by men, but also in churches 
like ours, where there is no formal recognition of either 
of these two errors, the practical contradiction of this 
article of the New Covenant is apt to creep in. It is 
a great deal more the fault of the people than of the 
priest, a great deal more the fault of the congregation 
than of the pastor, when they are lazily contented to 
take all their religion at second-hand from him, and to 
shuffle all the responsibility off their own shoulders on 
to his. If my text obliges me, and all men who stand 
in my position, to say with the Apostle, ‘Not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of 
your joy,’ it obliges you, dear brethren, to take nothing 
from me, or any man, on our bare words, nor to exalt 
any of us into a position which would contradict the 
great principle of my text, but yourselves, at first hand, 
to go to God, and get straight from Him the teaching 
which He only can give. Dominion and subjection, 
authority and submission to men, in any part of the 
eburch are shut out by such words as these. 

But brotherly help is not shut out. If a party of 
men are climbing a hill, and one is in advance of his 
fellows, when he reaches the summit he may look down 
and call to those below, and tell them how fair and wide 
the view is, and beckon them to come and give them 
@ helping hand up. So, because Christian men vary in 
the extent to which they possess and utilise the one gift 
of knowledge of God, and some of them are in advance 
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of the others, it is all in accordance with the principle 
my text that they that are in advance should help t 

brethren, and give them a brotherly hand. Not as 
my brother’s word can give me the inward knowled 
of God, but it may help me to get that knowledge 

myself. We—lI speak now as a member of the pre 
ing class—we can but do what the friend of the b 
groom does; he brings the bride to her lover, and the 
he shuts the door and leaves the two to themselve 
That is all that any of uscando. You must yo 
draw the water from the well of salvation. We e 
only tell you, ‘there is the well, and the water 
sweet.’ 

III. Lastly, the means by which this promise 
fulfilled. 

I have already pointed out, in previous sermons, thi 
the conception of the gospel as a new covenant y 
endorsed by Jesus Christ Himself in words which t 
us how all these blessings that are set forth in th 
context are secured and brought to men, when in t 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, He spoke of ‘the 
Covenant in His blood.’ So I set first and foremos 
above all other means, this one great truth, that all th 
inward knowledge of God, which is the prerogative ¢ 
every Christian man, is made possible and actual f 
any of us, only by and through the mission, an 
especially the death, of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
therein does He set forth God to be known as nothin 
else but that supreme suffering and supreme sel 
surrender upon the Cross, ever can do or has dot 
We know God as He would have us know Him, onl 
when we see Jesus suffering and dying for us; and th 
adoringly, as one in the presence of a mystery 
which he can but look a little way, say that even 
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and then ‘he that hath seen that Christ hath seen the 
Father.’ 

_ Jesus Christ's blood, the seal of the Covenant, is the 
great means by which this promise is fulfilled, inasmuch 
as in that death He sweeps away all the hindrances 
which bar us out from the knowledge of God. The 
great dark wall of my sin rises between me and my 
Father. Christ’s blood, like some magic drops upon a 
fortification, causes all the black barrier to melt away 
like a cloud; and the access to the throne of God is 
patent, even for sinful creatures like us. The veil is 
rent, and by that blood we have access into the holiest 
of all. 

_ Christ is the source of this knowledge of God, inas- 
much, further, as by His mission and death there is 
given to the whole world, if it will receive it, and to all 
who exercise faith in His name, the gift of that Divine 
Spirit who teaches to our inmost spirit the true know- 
ledge of His Son. 

And so, dear brethren, since it is in the incarnate and 
dying Christ that all knowledge of God is brought to 
men, that all possibility of friendship and communion 
between men and God is rooted, and that the Divine 
Spirit who leads us into the deep things of God is 
granted to each of us, there follows the plain conclusion 
that the one way by which every man and woman on 
earth may find him and herself included within that 
“all, from the least to the greatest,’ is simply trust in 
Christ Jesus, in whom, in whose life, in whose death, 
God is made known, our alienation is swept away, and 
the Spirit of God, the Divine Teacher, is granted to us 
all. 

Only, remember that my text stands in close con- 
nection with the preceding articles of this covenant, and 
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that to delight in the law of the Lord is the sure w 
to know more of the Lord. One act of obedience fr 
the heart will teach us more of God than all the sag 
ean. It is more illuminating simply to do as He wil 
than to read and think and speculate and study. * 
any man wills to do His will, he shall know of t b 
teaching. And mutual possession of God by us, a1 
of us by God, leads to fuller knowledge. To posse 
God is to love Him; and ‘he that loveth knoweth Go 
yea! rather is known of God.’ " 
So, dear brethren, do not be content with tradition: 
‘religion, with a hearsay Christianity. ‘Acquaint no 
thyself with Him,’ and be at peace. Oh! there i 
nothing sweeter to a true preacher of Christ and H 
salvation than that those to whom he preaches shoul 
be able to do without him. It is my business to poit 
you away from myself, however much I prize your loy 
and confidence, as I ought to do; and to beseech yot 
for your own soul's sake, that you would by faith 
Christ attain that knowledge of the only true God whi 
He is sent to give. Then you will be able to say, ‘No 
we believe not because of thy saying, for we k 
heard Him ourselves, and know that this is, indeed, tk 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ 9 


IV. FORGIVENESS THE FUNDAMENTAL BLESSING 


‘For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and tht 
iniquities will I remember no more.’—HEB. viii. 12. 


WE have been considering, in successive sermons, tk 
great promises preceding my text, which are th 
articles of the New Covenant. We reach the last 
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these in this discourse. It is last in order of enumera- 
tion because it is first in order of fulfilment. The 
foundation is dug down to and discovered last, because 
_ the stones of it were laid first. The introductory ‘for’ 
in my text shows that the fulfilment of all the preced- 
ing great promises depends upon and follows the ful- 
filment of this, the greatest of them. Forgiveness is 
the keystone of the arch. Strike it out, and the whole 
tumbles into ruin. Forgiveness is the first gift to be 
received from the great cornucopiz of blessings which 
the gospel brings for men. The writer is tracing the 
stream upwards, and therefore he comes last to that 
which first gushes out from the divine heart. All 
these previous promises of delight in the law of the 
Lord, mutual possession between God and His people, 
knowledge of God which is based upon love, are con- 
sequences of this final article, ‘I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their iniquities will I 
remember no more.’ 

I. So, then, we remark, first, that forgiveness deals 
with man’s deepest need. 

It is fundamental, because it grapples with the true 
evil of humanity, which is not sorrow, but is sin. All 
men have ‘come short of the glory of God, and that 
fact, the fact of universal sinfulness, is the gravest fact 
of man’s condition; for it affects his whole nature, and 
it disturbs and perverts all his relations to God. And so, 
if men would rightly diagnose the disease of humanity, 
they must recognise something far deeper than skin- 
deep symptoms, and discover that it is sin which is the 
source of all human misery and sorrow. To deal with 
humanity and to forget or ignore the true source of all 

the misery in the world—namely, the fact that we 
‘have all sinned and come short of the glory of God’— 


1 
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is absurd. ‘Miserable comforters are ye all, if potte 
ing over the patient, you apply ointment to pimplh 
when he is dying of cancer. I know, of course, that 
great deal may be done, and that a great deal is to-da 
being done, to diminish the sum of human wretclie¢ 
ness; and I am not the man to say one word that sh 
seem to under-estimate or pour cold water upon any of 
these various schemes of improvement—philanthropie 
social, economic, or political; but Ido humbly vent re 
to say that any of them, and all of them put together 
if they do not grapple with this fact of man’s sin, ¢ 
dealing with the surface and leaving the centre 
touched. Sin does not come only from ignorance, ar 
therefore it cannot be swept away by knowledge. 
does not come only from environment, and therefore ii 
cannot be taken out of human history by improvement 
of circumstances. It does not come from poverty, @ 
therefore economical changes will not annihilate it 
The root of it lies far deeper than any of these thing 
The power which is to make humanity blessed must 
dig down to the root and grasp that, and tear it up, an 
eject it from the heart of man before society can be 
thoroughly healed. 

Now, what does Christianity do with this centra 
part of human experience? My text tells us partly 
and only partly, ‘I will be merciful to their unright 
eousness, and their sins and iniquities will I remember 
no more. Of course, the divine oblivion is a stron 
metaphor for the treatment of man’s sins as non-e 
ent. It is the same figure, in a somewhat different 
application, as is found in the great promise, ‘I wil 
cast their sins behind My back into the depths of 
sea.’ It is the same metaphor as is suggested in a some 
what different application, by the other saying, ‘ Blesse 
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is the man whose sin is covered.’ And the fact that 
underlies the metaphors of forgetfulness or burying in 
_ the ocean depths, or covering over so as to be invisible, 
is just this, that God’s love flows out to the sinful man, 
“unhindered by the fact of his transgression. 

If Christian people, and doubters about Christian 
truth, would understand the depth and loftiness of the 
Christian idea of forgiveness, there would be less diffi- 
eulty felt about it. For pardon is not the same thing 
as the removal of the consequences of wrong-doing. It 
is so in regard of the mere outward judicial procedure 
of nations, but itis not so inthe family. A father often 
pardons, and says that he does so before he punishes, 
and it is the same with God. The true notion and 
essence of forgiveness, as the Bible conceives it, is not 
the putting aside of consequences, but the flow of the 
Father's heart to the erring child. 

Sin is a great black dam, built up across the stream, 
but the flood of love from God’s heart rises over it, and 
pours across it, and buries it beneath the victorious, 
full waters of the ‘river of God.’ Here is a world 
wrapped in mist, and high above the mist the un- 
broken sunshine of the divine love pours down upon 
the upper layer, and thins and thins and thins it until 
it disappears, and the full sunshine floods the rejoicing 
world, and the ragged fragments of the mist melt into 
the blue. ‘I have blotted out as a cloud thy sins and 
as a thick cloud thy transgressions.’ The outward con- 
sequences of forgiven sin may have to be reaped. Ifa 
man has lived a sensuous life, no repentance, no for- 
giveness, will prevent the drunkard’s hand from trem- 
bling, or cure the corrugations of his liver. If aman 
has sinned, no divine forgiveness will ever take the 


memory of his transgressions, nor their effects, out of 
E 
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his character. But the divine forgiveness ; 
modify the effects as that, instead of past sin bei 
source of torment or a tyrant which compels to a 
similar transgressions, pardoned sin will become | 
source of lowly self-distrust, and may even tend t 
increase in goodness and righteousness. When bee 
cannot remove some corruption out of the hive 
cover it over with wax, and then it is harmless, ¢ ’ 
they can build upon it honey-bearing cells. Thus_ 
is possible that, by pardon, the consequences whiel 
must be reaped may be turned into occasions for goo¢ 

But the act of, the divine forgiveness does annihilat 
the deepest and the most serious consequences of ny 
sin; for hell is separation from God, the sense of disco 
and alienation between Him and me; and all these am 
swept away. 

So here is the foundation blessing, which meets mz n’ 
deepest need. And be sure of this, that any system 
which cannot grapple with that need will never avai 
for the necessities of a sinful world. Unless our ney 
evangelists can come to us with as clear an utterant 
as this of my text, they will work their enchantments 
in vain; and the world will be the old, sad, miserab 
world, after all that they can do. 

II. This forgiveness is attained through Christ, an¢ 
through Him only. 

I have tried to show in former sermons, that 
whole of these promises of what our writer calls ‘ the 
New Covenant, are, as our Lord Himself said, sealed ‘i 
His blood.’ And that is especially true in reference te 
this promise of forgiveness. It is in Christ Jesus, a 
in Christ Jesus alone, that that pardon which my 
speaks of is secured to men. 

{ need not dwell upon the Scriptural statements 1 7 
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this effect, but I desire to emphasise this thought, that 
‘the Christian teaching of forgiveness is based upon the 
‘conception of Christ's work and especially of Christ’s 
death, as being the atonement for the world’s sin. It 
is because, and only because, ‘He bore our sins in His 
‘own body on the tree, that the full-toned gospel 
proclamation can be rung out to men, that God 
‘remembers their transgressions no more. Unless 
that foundation be firmly laid in the New Testament 
conception of the meaning and power of the death of 
Christ, I know not where there is a basis for the 
proclamation to man of divine forgiveness. 

Of course, my text itself does show that the very 
common misrepresentation of the New Testament 
evangelical teaching about this matter is a misrepresen- 
tation. It is often objected to that teaching that it 
alleges that Christ’s sacrifice effected a change in the 
divine heart and disposition, and made God love men 
whom He did not love before. The mighty ‘I will’ of 
my text makes no specific reference to Christ’s death, 
and rather implies what is the true relation between 
the love of God and the death of Jesus Christ, that 
God’s love was the originating cause, of which Christ’s 
death was the redeeming effect. ‘He so loved the 
world that He gave His...Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should .. . have eternal life. And 
no wise evangelical teacher ever has asserted, or does 
assert, anything else than that the mission of Jesus 
Christ is the consequence, and not the cause, of the 
Father’s love to sinful men. 

But that being kept distinctly in view, I suppose I need 
not remind you how, like the strand that runs through 
the cables of the Royal Navy, the red thread of Christ’s 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world runs through 
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nowadays to say that no theory of the atonement 
needed in order that men should receive the benefit 
Christ’s work. That is partially true, in so far as the 
no human conceptions will exhaust the fulness of tha 
great work, nor can penetrate to all its depths. But 
is not true, as 1 humbly take it, inasmuch as if a ma 
is to get the forgiveness that comes through Jesu 
Christ, he must have this theory, that ‘Christ died fe 
our sins according to the Scriptures.’ And that is tl 
teaching of the whole New Testament. 

I need not remind you how all Paul’s writing | 
saturated with it, but I may remind you that to peopl 
who were very lynx-eyed critics of him and of hi 
teaching, he said, about that very statement that Chris 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures—‘ whethe 
it were they or I, so we preach.’ And his appeal to tk 
consensus and unanimity of the apostles is amp 
vindicated by the documents that still remain. We ar 
told that there are types of teaching in the New Testa 
ment. There are, and very beautifully they vary, a 
very harmoniously they blend. But there are 
diversities in regard to this matter. If Paul says, * 
whom we have redemption through His blood, even 
forgiveness of our sins, Peter says, ‘He bare our sin 
in His own body on the tree’; and John says, ‘ He i 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for our sins onk 
but also for the sins of the whole world.’ And if, as! 
believe, the Book of the Revelation is his, the visior 
that John saw in the heavens was the vision of ‘8 
Lamb as it had been slain’; and the song which h 
heard rising from immortal lips was of praise unto Hit 
that ‘hath loosed us from our sins by His own blood.’ 

‘So they preached.’ God grant that it may be tru 
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of all of us; ‘so we believe.’ For, brethren, this clear, 
certain statement of the gospel of forgiveness through 
Jesus Christ is the characteristic glory of the whole 
‘revelation. Without it, apart from Him and His Cross, 
Ido not know how the hope of forgiveness can be more 
than dim and doubtful. I know not how any man that 
has once felt the grip of evil on his inclinations, and the 
responsibility and guilt which he has drawn down upon 
his head by his transgressions, can find a firm footing 
for his assurance of pardon, apart from the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. Without that, the divine forgiveness is 
but a peradventure, sometimes a hope, sometimes an 
illusion. The men that reject Christianity for the most 
part proclaim the gospel of despair. ‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap, in such a sense as to 
annihilate the possibility of pardon. But in Christ we 
understand that we may reap these fruits, and yet be 
pardoned. ‘Thou wast a God that forgavest them, and 
tookest vengeance of their inventions.’ Forgiveness 
apart from Christ stands, as it seems to me, in no intel- 
ligible relation to the divine character. And, apart 
from Christ, forgiveness is apt to dwindle down, and to 
be degraded into mere lazy tolerance of evil, and to 
make God a good-natured, indifferent Sovereign, who 
does not so very much mind whether His subjects do 
His will or not. 

But when we can say, ‘ He died for my sins, then we 
ean see that the divine righteousness and the divine 
love are but two names for one thing, and forgiveness 
lifts us into a region of higher purity. Christianity 
alone teaches the loftiest ideal of human righteousness, 
the loftiest conception of the divine character, the 

absolute inflexibility of the divine law and withal full, 





free pardon. It stands alone in the sombre aspect 
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under which it contemplates humanity, and the boun 
less hope of its possibilities which it entertains. 
stands alone in that forgiveness is the means to higl 
holiness; and in that, pardoning, it heals, and whispe 
‘Go thy way; sin no more, lest a worse thing bef: 
thee.’ Therefore is it a gospel; therefore is it the } 
Covenant in His blood. 
III. Lastly, this forgiveness is fundamental to @ 
other Christian blessings. 
As I have said, the very structure of our text she 
that that was the writer’s idea. There can be ni 
‘delight in the law of the Lord,’ which is the first « 
the articles of the New Covenant, until there is th 
taking away of the sin which deepens aversion to God 
law, and until the Lawgiver has become beloved fe 
the sake of His received forgiveness. Then we sk 
delight in the law when we love the lips that prea 
it, because before they issued commandments the 
decreed absolution, and declared ‘ Neither do I condem 
thee.’ 
Forgiveness precedes the second of these covené 
blessings—viz., mutual possession between God and E 
people. For so long as there remains unforgiven si 
in a man’s heart, it comes like a film of atmospheric ai 
or grains of dust between two polished metal plate 
forbidding their adhesion; and only when it is take 
away will they come together and abide united. It lie 
at the foundation of, and must precede, all that tru 
knowledge of God, which is the third of the articles ¢ 
the covenant, and is a consequence of love and com 
munion. ‘For how can two walk together except the 
be agreed?’ Until my sin is taken from me the eyes o 
my soul are dim; and I know not God in deep reciproca 
possession and continualloye, And so with all other 
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the blessings and the hopes which Christian men are 
entitled to cherish by reason of this covenant of God’s 
ehangeless love. 

I need not dwell upon them, but I would leave with 
you these thoughts. A Christianity which does not 
begin with the proclamation of forgiveness is impotent. 
Again, a Christianity which does not base forgiveness 
on Christ’s sacrifice is also impotent. The history of 
the Church shows that preachers and teachers and 
ehurches that do not know what to say when a poor 
soul comes to them and asks, ‘What must I do to be 
saved?’ are of no use, or nextto none The man in 
whom there are devils says to such maimed representa- 
tions of the gospel, ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know, 
but who are ye?’ and leaps upon them, and overcomes 
them. The whole experience of the past demonstrates 
that. And so one laments the vagueness and the 
faltering in proclaiming this truth so common in this 
day. Brethren, I, for my part, believe that the only 
type of Christianity which will win men’s hearts is that 
modelled on the pattern of the New Testament teach- 
ing, which begins with the fact of sin, and, having dealt 
with that, then goes on to bestow all other blessings. 

But do not forget another thing, that a Christianity 
which does not build holiness, delight in God’s law, 
conscious possession of Him and possession by Him, and 
deep, blessed knowledge of Him, on forgiveness, is 
wofully imperfect. And that is the Christianity of a 
great many of us. Here is the first round of the 
ladder: ‘I will remember their iniquities no more.’ 
Put your foot upon that and then begin to ascend; 
and do not stop till you have reached the top, whence 
His face looks down, and whence you can step on to the 
stable standing-ground beside His very throne. Begin 
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with forgiveness, and all these blessings shall be « dd 
unto you, if you keep the covenant of yourGod, 
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THE PRIEST IN THE HOLY PLACE 


‘But Christ being come an high priest of good things to come, by a f 
and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this bi 
ing; 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His own blood 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
13. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinklin 
unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh: 14. How much more sh 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal] Spirit offered Himself without 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living God? 24. 
Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands,which are the fig 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now toappearin the presence of God fort 
25. Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
holy place every year with blood of others: 26. (For then must He often h 
suffered since 'he foundation of the world :) but now once in the end of the wor 
hath He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 27. And as it 
appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment: 28. So Christ 
once offered to bear thesins of many; and unto them that look for Him shall 
appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.’—Hgs. ix. 11-14, 24-28. 












Space forbids attempting full treatment of 
pregnant verses. We can only sum up generally 
teaching on the priesthood of Jesus. 

I. Christ, as the high priest of the world, offers Hix 
self. Obviously verse 14 refers to Christ's sacrifici 
death, and in verse 26 His ‘sacrifice of Himself’ | 
equivalent to His ‘having suffered. The content 
that the priestly office of Jesus begins with FE 
entrance into the presence of God is set aside by t 
plain teaching of this passage, which regards His de 
as the beginning of His priestly work. What, then, 
the characteristics of that offering, according to 
writer? The point dwelt on most emphatically is thi 
He is both priest and sacrifice. That great though 


ness and love. It implies the voluntariness of E 
death. No necessity bound Him to the Cross. Not 
nails, but His love, fastened Him there. Himself 
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would not save, because others He would save. The 
offering was ‘through the Eternal Spirit,’ the divine 
‘personality in Himself, which as it were, took the knife 
and slew the human life. That sacrifice was ‘without 
‘blemish,’ fulfilling in perfect moral purity the prescrip-— 
tions of the ceremonial law, which but clothe in out- 
‘ward form the universal consciousness that nothing 
stained or faulty is worthy to be given to God. What 
are the blessings brought to us by that wondrous self: 
Sacrifice? They are stated most generally in verse 26 
as the putting away of sin, and again in verse 28 as 
being the bearing of the sins of many, and again in 
verse 14 as cleansing conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God. Now the first of these expres- 
sions includes the other two, and expresses the blessed 
truth that, by His death, Jesus has made an end of sin, 
in allits shapes and powers, whether it is regarded as 
guilt or burden, or taint and tendency paralysing and 
disabling. Sin is guilt, and Christ’s death deals with 
our past, taking away the burden of condemnation. 
Thus verse 28 presents Him as bearing the sins of many, 
as the scapegoat bore the sins of the congregation into 
a land not inhabited, as ‘the Lord made to meet’ on 
the head of the Servant ‘the iniquities of us all.’ The 
best commentary on the words here is,‘ He bare our 
‘sins in His own body on the tree. But sin has an effect 
in the future as in the past, and the death of Christ deals 
with that. So verse 14 parallels it not only with the 
sacrifice which made access to God possible, but with the 
ceremonial of the red heifer,’ by which pollution from 
touching a corpse was removed. A conscience which 
has been in contact with ‘dead works’ (and all works 
which are not done from ‘the life’ are so) is unfit to 
serve God, as well as lacking in wish to serve; and the 
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only way to set it free from the nightmare’ 
fetters it is to touch it with ‘the blood,’ and then it 
spring up to a waking life of glad service. ‘The bloo 
is shed to take away guilt; ‘the blood’ is the life, ane 
being shed in the death, it can be transfused into ou 
veins, and so will cleanse us from all sin. Thus, ii 
regard both to past and future, sin is put away by fh 
sacrifice of Himself. The completeness of His priest] 
work is further attested by the fact, triumphanth 
dwelt on in the lesson, that it is done once for all, ar 
needs no repetition, and is incapable of repetitioi 
while the world lasts. e 
II. Christ, as the high priest of the world, passes int 
heaven for us. The priest’s office of old culminated i 
his entrance into the Holy of Holies, to present th 
blood of sacrifice. Christ's priesthood is completed by 
His ascension and heavenly intercession. We necessari 
attach local ideas to this, but the reality is deeper th 
all notions of place. The passage speaks of Jesus 
‘entering into the a, place,’ and again as enterin 
‘heaven itself for us.’ It also speaks of His havir 
entered ‘through the greater and more perfect tabe1 
nacle,’ the meaning of which phrase depends on the for 
attached to‘through.’ If itis taken locally, the mean n 
is as in chapter iv. 14, that He has passed through 
[lower] heavens to ‘heaven itself’; if it is ta 
instrumentally (as in following clause), the meaning 
















context is, as verse 24 puts it, that He appears ‘befe 
the face of God,’ and there carries on His work, prepe 
ing a place for us. Further. we note that Jesus, 
priest representing humanity, and being Himself m 
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stand before the face of God, by virtue of His 
sacrifice, in which manis reconciled toGod. His sinless 
‘manhood needed no such sacrifice, but, as our repre 
‘sentative, He could not appear there without the blood 
of sacrifice. That blood, as shed on earth, avails to ‘ put 
away sin’; as presented in heaven, it avails ‘for us,’ 
being ever present before the divine eye, and influencing 
the divine dealings. That entrance is the climax of the 
process by which He obtained ‘eternal redemption’ for 
us. Initial redemption is obtained through His death, 
but the full, perfect unending deliverance from all sin 
and evil is obtained, indeed, by His passing into the 
‘Holy Place above, but possessed in fact only when we 
follow Him thither. We need Him who ‘became dead’ 
for pardon and cleansing; we need Him who is ‘alive 
for evermore’ for present participation in His life and 
present sitting with Him in the heavenly places, and for 
the ultimate and eternal entrance there, whence we 
shall go no more out. 
Ill. Christ, as the high priest of the world, will come 
forth from the holy place. The ascension cannot end 
His connection with the world. It carries in itself the 
prophecy ofareturn. ‘IfIgo,... Iwill come again.’ 
The high priest came forth to the people waiting for 
him, so our High Priest will come. Men have to die, 
and ‘after death, not merely as following in time, but 
as necessarily following in idea and fact, a judgment in 
-which each man’s work shall be infallibly estimated 
and manifested. Jesus has died ‘to bear the sins of 
many. There must follow for Him, too, an estimate 
and manifestation of His work. What for others is 
‘judgment,’ for Him is manifestation of His sinlessness 
and saving power. He shall be seen, no longer stoop- 
ing under the weight of a world’s sins, but ‘apart from 
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sin.’ He shall be seen ‘unto salvation, for the visi 
will bring with it assimilation to His sinless ar 
He shall be thus seen by those that wait for Him, looki 
through the shows of time to the far-off shining of 
coming, and meanwhile having their loins girt 
their lamps burning. 
















THE ENTHRONED CHRIST 


‘This man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down 
right hand of God.’—Hes. x. 12, 
To that tremendous assertion the whole New Test 
ment is committed. Peter, Paul, John, the writer 
this book—all teach that the Jesus who died on Caly 
now sits at the right hand of God. This is no case 
distance casting a halo round the person of a simp 
teacher, for six weeks after Calvary, on the ‘Day 
Pentecost, Peter declared that Jesus, ‘exalted at t 
right hand of God, had ‘shed forth this,’ the gift 
that Divine Spirit. This is no case of enthusia 
disciples going beyond their Master’s teaching, for : 
the evangelists who record our Lord’s trial before t 
Sanhedrin concur in saying that the turning-poin 
it, which led to His condemnation, was the declaratic 
‘Ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right ha 
of power. The rulers interpreted the assertion - 
mean an assertion of divinity, and therefore ¢ 
demned Him to death. Christ was silent, and 
silence witnessed that they interpreted His meani 
aright. So, then, for good or evil, we have Je 
making the tremendous assertion, which His followe 
but repeated. Let us try to look at these words, 
draw from them some of the rich fulness of 
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Meaning. Communion, calm repose, participation in 
divine power and dominion, and much besides, are 
implied in this great symbol. And I desire to dwell 
upon the various aspects of it for a few moments now. 
_I. Here we have the attestation of the completeness, 
the sufficiency, and the perpetuity of Christ’s sacrifice. 
- Look at the context. Mark the strong words which 
immediately precede the last clause of my text. ‘This 
Man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins for 
ever, sat down on the right hand of God.’ The writer 
has just been arguing that all Jewish sacrifice, which 
he regarded as being of divine appointment, was 
inadequate, and derived its whole importance from 
being a prophetic shadow of the perfect sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. And he points, first, in proof of his 
thesis, to the entire disparity of the two things—the 
taking away of sin, and the blood of bulls and of goats. 
And then he adds a subsidiary consideration, saying in 
effect, ‘The very fact that day after day the sacrifices 
are continued, shows that they had no power to do the 
thing for which they were offered—viz., to quiet con- 
sviences. For, if the consciences were quieted, then 
the sacrifice would cease to be offered. And so he 
draws a sharp contrast between the priests who stand 
daily ministering and ‘offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifice,’ which by their very repetition are demon- 
strated to be inadequate to effect their purpose, and 
Jesus. Instead of these priests standing, offering, and 
doing over and over again their impotent sacrifices, 
‘this Man’ offered His once. That was enough, and 
or ever. And the token that the one sacrifice was 
equate, really could take away sin, would never, 
hrough all the rolling ages of the world’s history, lose 
bi efficacy, lies here—He sits at the right hand of God. 
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Brethren, in that session, which the Lord 7 
commanded us to believe, is the divine answer 
endorsement of the triumphant cry upon the Cross, * 
is finished,’ and it is God’s last, loudest, and eve 
reverberating proclamation to all the world, in all i 
generations, ‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
well pleased.’ 

Do you think of Christ’s mission and Christ's work ¢ 
this writer thought of it, finding the vital centre in 
sacrificial efficacy, seeing it as being mainly a we 
caused by, in relation to, and victorious over, man’s § 
and my sin, and as attested as sufficient for all sin, fe 
the sins of the world, in all generations, by the fa 
that, having offered it once, the High Priest, as th 
same writer says in another place, sat at the rig 
hand of God? These two things, the high Scriptu 
notion of the essential characteristic and efficacy 
Christ’s work as being sacrificial, and the high Ser 
tural notion of His present session at the right hand 
God; these two things are correlated and bound | 
separably together. If you only think of Jesus Ch 
as being a great teacher, a blessed example, the y 
flower and crown of immaculate humanity, if 
listen to His words, and rejoice over the beauty of E 
character, but do not see that the thing which He, 
He alone, does, is to deal with the tremendous reali 
of human transgression, and to annihilate it, both 
regard of its guilt and of its power, then the notion 
His session at the right hand of God becomes s 
plusage and superstition. But if we see, as I pr 
God that we may each see for ourselves, that wh 
He came, He ‘came not to be ministered unto, b 
to minister, and that even that does not exha 
the significance of His Person, and the purpose of E 
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‘mission, but that He came ‘to give His life a ransom 
for many, then, oh! then, when my conscience asks in 
agony, ‘Is there a way of getting rid of my transgres- 
. sions?’ and when my weak will asks, in tremulous 
indecision, ‘Is there a way by which I can shake off 
the tyranny of this usurping evil power that has fixed 
. its claws in my character and my habits?’ then I turn 
1 and look to the Christ enthroned at the right hand of 
_ power, and I say, ‘This Man has offered one sacrifice 
for sins for ever’; and there, in that calm session at 
God's right hand, is the attestation that His sacrifice is 
_ complete, is sufficient, and is perpetual. 

_ II. We have here the revelation of our Lord’s calm 
"repose. f 

ql That is expressed, of course, by the very attitude in 
which, in the symbol, He is represented. Away down 
-in the Egyptian desert there sit, moulded in colossal 
calm, two giant figures, with hands laid restfully in 
their laps, and wide-open eyes gazing out over the 
world. There they have sat for millenniums, the 
embodiment of majestic repose. So Christ ‘sitteth at 
the right hand of God’ rapt in the fulness of eternal 
Realm. But that tranquillity is parallel with the 
Scriptural representation of the rest of God after 
t creation, which neither indicates previous exhaustion 
nor connotes present idleness, but expresses the com- 
| pletion of the work and the correspondence of the 
reality with the ideal which was in the Maker's mind. 
ee In like manner, as I have been trying to point out 
- to you, Christ’s rest means the completeness of His 
finished work, and carries along with it, as that divine 
rest after creation does in its region, the conception 
of continuous activity, for just as little as the con- 


- tinuous phenomena of nature can be conceived of, 
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apart from the immanent activity of the ever-worki 
God, and just as the last word of all physical sciene 
is that, beneath the so-called causes and so-called fore 
there must lie a personal will, the only cause known t 
man, and preservation is a continuous creation, and th 
changes in nature are the result of the will of the actiy 
God, so the past work of Christ, of which He said, whe 
He died, ‘It is finished!’ is prolonged into, and earri 
on through, the ages by the continuous activity of tk 
ever-working Christ. ‘He sitteth at the right hand ¢ 
God’; and to that session may be applied in full truth 
what He said Himself, in the vindication of His work 
on the Sabbath day—‘ My Father worketh hitherto, an 
I work.’ 

So the dying martyr looked up in the counei 
chamber, and beyond the vaulted roof saw the heavens 
opened, and with a significant variation in the sym 
bolical attitude, saw ‘the Son of Man standing at th 
right hand of God.’ The seated Christ, we might say 
had sprung to His feet, in answer to the dying ma 
faith and prayer, and granted him the vision, not o} 
calm repose, but of intensest activity for his help an 
sustaining. 

The appendix to Mark’s Gospel, in like manner, uni res 
these two conceptions of undisturbed tranquillity and 
of energetic work. For he says that the Lord ‘yw 
received up into heaven, and sat at the right hand 
God, and they went . . . everywhere preaching 
word. Then did the Commander-in-chief send 
soldiers out into the battlefield, and Himself retire t 
the safe shelter of the hill? By no means. For 
two halves of the picture which look so unlike one 
another—the Lord seated there, and the servant 
wandering about and toiling here—are brought 
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gether into the one solid reality, ‘they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord’—seated up yonder-- 
‘working with them. So constant activity is the very 
essence and inseparable accompaniment of the undis- 
turbed tranquillity of the seated Christ. In other places 
in Scripture we get the same blending together of the 
two ideas, as, for instance, when Paul says ‘It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.’ And in like manner, in Peter’s 
utterance upon Pentecost, already referred to, you 
find the same idea. ‘Being at the right hand of God 
exalted, He hath showed forth this which ye now 
see and hear. So, working with us, working in us, 
working for us, working through us, the ever active 
Christ is with His people, and seated at the right hand 
of God, shares in all their labours, in all their difficulties, 
in all their warfare. 

III. Lastly, we have here the revelation of Christ’s 
participation in divine power and dominion. 
_ There is a very remarkable and instructive variety 
in the forms of expression conveying this idea in 
various parts of the New Testament. We read from 
His own lips, ‘seated at the right hand of power.’ We 
Tread usually ‘at the right hand of God.’ We read in 
this Epistle ‘at the right hand of the Majesty of the 
Highest, and also ‘at the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.’ So you see our Lord 
Himself dwelt mainly on the conception of participa- 
tion in power. And these other passages which I 
have quoted deal mainly with the conception of the 
participation in royal authority and dominion. And 
these two go together. 

Then there is another observation to be made, and that 
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is that this sitting at God's right hand is to be int 
preted as purely symbolical. For you cannot locali 
‘the right hand of God.’ That ‘right hand’ is ever; 
where, wherever the divine power is working. § 
that, though I, for my part, believe that the huma 
corporeity of Jesus Christ, with which He ascen¢ 
into the heavens, does abide in a locality, it is not th 
localisation which is meant by this great symbol of n 
text, but it is the declaration of a state, rather the 
of a place—participation in the power that belongs t 
God, and not a session in a given locality. 

There is another remark also to be made, and that 
that, according to the full-toned belief of the Christia 
Church when Jesus Christ in His ascension returnet 
to the Father, from whom He had come, He carrie 
with Him this great difference between His then—the 
is to say, His present—state, and tbe pre-incarnat 
state, viz., that now He has carried into unity with t) 
Father the glorified manhood which He assumed oc 
earth, and there is no difference between the glor 
which He had with the Father before the world was 
and the glory in which He now sits. eer is thus 
gathered into divinity. 

Now, brethren, I am not going to dwell upon thes 
thoughts, for they go far beyond the powers of m 
speech; but I am bound by my own conceptions ¢ 
what Christ Himself has taught us, to reiterate 
here we have the plainest teaching, founded on 
own express statement, that He is participant of diy 























being in the bosom of the Father, or by sitting at 
right hand of God, and that ‘all power is given unt 
Him in heaven and on earth,’ so as that He is the 
Administrator of the universe. The hands that were 
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pierced with the nails, and into one of which was 
thrust, in mockery, the reed for a sceptre, now carry 
the sceptre of the universe, and He is ‘ King of kings 
and Lord of lords.’ ‘He sitteth at the right hand of the 
‘Throne of the Majesty in the heavens.’ 

Now all this should have a very strong practical 
effect upon us. ‘If ye then be risen with Christ, seek 
the things where Christ is, sitting at the right hand of 
God.’ Oh, brethren! if we carried with us day by day 
into all our difficulties and struggles, and amidst the 
glittering fascinations and temptations of this earthly 
life that great thought, and if we kept the heavens 
open—for we can do so—and keep before our eyes that 
vision, how small the difficulties, what molehills the 
Mountains, and how void of charm the seducing 
temptations would then be! Christ seen—like the 
popular idea of the sunshine streaming down upon a 
coal fire—puts out the fuliginous flame of earth's 
temptations, and dims the kindled brightness of earth’s 
‘light. And if we really, and not as a mere dogma, had 
incorporated this faith into our lives, how different 
that last moment, and what lies beyond it, would look. 
Ido not know how it may be with others, but to me 
the conception of eternity is chill and awful and repel- 
lent; it seems no blessing to live for ever. But if we 
people the waste future with the one figure of the 
living Christ exalted for us, it all becomes different, 
and, like the sunrise on snowy summits, the chill 
heights, not to be trodden by human foot, flash up 
into rosy beauty that draws men’s desires. ‘I go to 
prepare a place for you’; and He prepares it by being 
there Himself, for then, then it becomes Home. ‘And 
if I go to prepare a place for you I will come again, 
and receive you to Myself, that where I am there ye 
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may be also’—‘sitting on My throne, as I overean 
and am sat down with My Father on His throne.’ 


PERFECTED AND BEING SANCTIFIED 


‘By one offering He hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
HEB, x. If 


























In the preceding sentence there is another ‘for eve 
which refers to the sacrifice of Christ, and declares 
perpetual efficacy. It is one, the world’s sins are many 
but the single sacrifice is more than allof them. It 
past act, but its consequences are eternal, and f ’ 
down through all the ages. The text explains wherei 
consists the perpetual efficacy of Christ's sacrifice, ar 
the reason why it needs no repetition while the worl 
lasts. It endures for ever, because it has perfected 
ever them that are sanctified. 

Now, in looking at these words, two things ¢ 
noteworthy. One is the double designation here ¢ 
the persons whom Christ influences by His offerings 
in that they are ‘perfected, and in that they ar 
‘sanctified.’ Another is the double aspect of our Lord 
work here set forth in regard to time, in that it is, i 
the first part of the sentence, spoken of as a past ac 
whose consequences endure—‘ He hath perfected’—ar 
in the latter part of our text, according to the accurat 
rendering, it is spoken of as continuous and progre 
sive, as yet incomplete and going on to perfectio 
For the text ought to read—‘ He hath perfected fe 
ever them that are being sanctified.’ So there you have 
these two things, the double view of what Christ doe 
‘perfects’ and ‘sanctifies, and the double view of 
work, in that in one aspect it is past and complete, é 
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in another aspect it is running on, continuous, and as 
yet unfinished. 

I. First, then, look at the twofold aspect of the effect 
of Christ’s sacrifice. 

By it we are ‘ perfected,’ ‘sanctified. Now, these two 
words, so to speak, cover the same facts, but they look 
at them from two different points of view. One of 
them looks at the completed Christian character from 
the human point of view, and the other looks at it 
from the divine. For, what does ‘ perfect’ mean in the 
New Testament? It means, as many a passage might 
be quoted to show, ‘mature, ‘full grown, in opposition 
to ‘babes in Christ.’ This very Epistle uses the two 
phrases in that antithesis, but the literal meaning of 
the word is that which has reached its end, that which 
has attained what it was meant to be; and, according 
to the New Testament teaching, a man is perfected 
when he has all his capabilities and possibilities of 
progress and goodness and communion with God 
made into realities and facts in His life, when the bud 
has flowered, and the flower has fruited. When capa- 
city is developed, privileges enjoyed, duties attended 
to, relationships entered into and maintained—when 
these things have taken place the man is perfect. It 
ig to be observed that there is no reference in the 
word to any standard outside of human nature. Ifa 
man has become all that it is possible for him to be, he 

‘is, in the fullest sense, perfect. But Scripture also 
recognises a relative perfection, as we have already 
remarked, which consists in a' certain maturity of 
Christian character, and has for its opposite the 
condition of ‘babes in Christ.’ So Paul exhorts ‘as 
many as be perfect’ to be‘ thus minded ’—namely, not 
to count themselves to have apprehended, but to 
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stretch forward to the things which are befo 
to press towards the goal which still gleams 
advance. 

Consider, now, that other description of a Christi: 
character as ‘sanctified.’ F 

The same set of facts in a man’s nature is thought ¢ 
in that word, only they are looked at from anothe 
point of view. I suppose I do not need to enlarge uf 
the fact which, however, I am afraid a great mz 
good people do not realise as they should, that t 
Biblical notion of ‘saint’ and ‘sanctified’ does not begi 
with character, but with relation, or, if I might put: 
more plainly, it does not, primarily and to start with 
mean ‘righteous, but ‘belonging to God.’ The O) 
and the New Testament concur in this conception 
‘sanctity, or ‘holiness, which are the same thing, onl; 
one is a Latin word and the other a Teutonic one- 
namely, that it starts from being consecrated an 
given up to God, and that out of that consecratia 
will come all manner of righteousness and virtue; 
beauties of character, and dispositions and deeds whie 
all men own to be ‘lovely ... and of good report 
The saint is, first of all, a man who knows that h 
belongs to God, and is glad to belong to Him, and ther 
afterwards, he becomes righteous and pure and radian 
but it all starts with yielding myself to God. 

So the same set of characteristics which in the wor 
‘perfected’ were considered as fulfilling the idea ¢ 
manhood, as God has given it to us, are massed in th 
other word, and considered as being the result of ov 
yielding ourselves to Him. That is to say, no man hi 
reached the end which he was created and adapted t 
reach, unless he has surrendered himself to God. Y 
will never be ‘perfected’ until you are ‘sanctified 
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‘You must begin with consecration, and then holiness 
of character, and beauty of conduct, and purity of 
heart will all come after that. It is vain to put the 
eart before the horse, and to try to work at mending 
your characters, before you have set right your re- 
lationship to God. Begin with sanctifying, and you 
‘will come to perfecting. That is the New Testament 
teaching. And there is no way of getting to that 
perfection except, as we shall see, through the one 
offering. 
II. In the next place notice here the completed work. 
‘By one offering He hath “perfected”’ us, the 
‘Christian people of this generation, the Christian 
people yet to be born into the world, the men that 
have not yet learned that they belong to Him, but 
who will learn it some day. Were they all ‘ perfected’ 
‘eighteen centuries ago? In what sense can that 
perfecting be said to be a past act? Suppose you take 
Some purifying agent, and throw it in at the head- 
waters of a river, and it goes down the stream, down 
and down and down, and by degrees purifies it all. 
‘Tf you like to use long-winded words, you can say that 
‘potentially’ the river was purified when the precipi- 
tating agent was fiung into it, though its waves were 
still foul with impurity. Or you can put it into plainer 
English and say that the past act has its abiding 
eonsequences, for there has been thrown into the 
centre of human history, as it were, that which is 
amply adequate to the ‘ perfecting’ and the ‘sanctify- 
ing’ of every soul of the race. And that is what the 
writer of this Epistle means when he says ‘He hath 
perfected, because that sacrifice, like the precipitating 
agent that I have spoken about, has been flung into 
the stream of the world’s history, and has power to 
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make pure as the dew-drop, or as the water that flow 
from melting ice, every foul-smelling, darkly dyed dre 
of the filthy stream. . 

‘By one offering. Now the word that the w 
employs there is a very unusual one in Scripture. E 
has just been using it in a previous verse, where hi 
speaks about ‘the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
Did you ever notice that remarkable expression ‘th 
offering of the body,’ not as we usually read, the ‘ blood 
What does that mean? I think it means this, that th 
writer is contemplating not only the culminatir 
sacrifice of Calvary, but Christ’s offering of Himself a 
through His earthly life; and knitting together in om 
the life and the death, the totality of His work, as t 
by which He has ‘perfected for ever all them thata 
being sanctified. And that, I think, is made qui 
certain, because he has just been speaking, and th 
words of my text refer back to the declaration in or 
of the psalms ‘Lo! I come to do Thy will, O Gos 
as expressing the whole meaning of the sacrific 
of Jesus Christ. That saying of the psalmist wa 
fulfilled not only on the Cross but in all His dail 
life. 

Jesus Christ, then, in His whole manifestation, it 
His life, but not only in His life; and in His death, k 
not only in His death, has offered Himself unto Go 
‘the Lamb without blemish, and without spot.’ And ii 
that offering culminating in the death upon the Cre 
but not confined thereto, there does lie the powe 
which is triumphantly more than adequate to de 
with all the foulnesses and sins of the world, and 
perfect for ever any man that attaches himself to i 
It deals with our guilt as nothing else can. It spes 
to our consciences as nothing else can. It takes aw 
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all the agony and the pain, or all the dogged deadness, 
of a seared conscience. It deals with character. In 
that great offering, considered as including Christ’s 
life as well as His death, and considered as including 
Christ's death as well as His life, you have folded up 
in indissoluble unity the pattern, the motive, and the 
power for all righteousness of character; and he 
reaches the end for which God created him, who, 
laying his hand on the head of that offering, not only 
transfers his sins to it, but receives its righteousness 
into him. By one offering that dealt with guilt, and 
wiped it all out, and that deals with the tyranny of 
evil, and emancipates us from it, and that communi- 
cates to us a new life formed in righteousness after the 
image of Him that created us, we are delivered from 
the burden of our sins and perfected, in so far as we 
lay hold of the power that is meant to cleanse us. 

There is no other way of being perfected. You will 
never reach the point which it is possible for you to 
attain, and you will never fulfil the purpose for which 
God made you, unless you have joined yourself by faith 
to Jesus Christ, and are receiving into your life, and 
developing in your character, the power which He has 
lodged in the heart of humanity for redemption and 
purifying. 

Ill. Now one last word. We have here the con- 
tinuous and progressive work of Christ, and the 
growing experience of Christians. 

_ As I have remarked, the last clause of my text would 
be more completely rendered if we read, ‘them that 
are being sanctified.’ The same idea is set forth by 
the apostle Paul in that solemn passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he speaks about the 
double effect of the gospel upon ‘them that are perish 
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ing,’ and on ‘them that are being saved.’ In both ca: 
there is a process going on. The same idea is broug] 
out, too, in the other expression in the Acts of t 
Apostles, about the ‘Lord adding to the Church daily 
not, as the Authorised Version has it, ‘such as sho 1 
be saved,’ but ‘them that were being saved.’ We ma 
speak of salvation as past, as all included in the initiz 
act by which we are knit to Jesus Christ through faitl 
when as guilty sinners we come to Him and cast ot 
selves on Him. We may speak of salvation as bei 
future, and lying beyond this vale of tears and batt. 
field of sins and sorrow. But we can speak of it mor 
accurately than in either of these aspects, as a poit 
in the past, prolonged into a line in the present, ¢ 
running on into the future. For salvation is a proces 
which is going on day by day, if we are right, an 
which I sm afraid is not progressive in a very greé 
many professing Christian people. Perfected, I sai 
meant full-grown. I wonder about how many of us 
would need to be said, ‘Ye are babes in Christ, ¢ 
when for the time ye ought to be teachers ye ha 
need that one teach you which be the first principk 
of the oracles of God.’ Salvation is a progressi\ 
process. That is to say, if we are truly joined t 
Jesus Christ, we are growingly influenced by 
powers of His Cross and the gift of His Spirit. Ther 
is no limit to that growth. It is like a spiral whi 
goes up and up and up, and in every convolutic 
draws nearer to the centre, but never reaches i 
Our hearts and spirits are wonderfully elastic. The} 
can take in a great deal more of God than we thinl 
they can, or than they ever have taken in. We c 

receive just as much of that infinite Life into our finit 
spirits as we will. Let us each strive to get mo 
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d more of Jesus Christ in us, that we may know 
im, and the ‘power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, more fully, more deeply, 
and may keep it more constantly. 

_ Oh, brethren! if we are not ascending the ladder 
that reaches to heaven, which is Christ Himse}f, we 
are descending; and if we are not growing we are 


dwindling; and if we cannot say that we are being 
sanctified, we are being made more and more common 


and profane. 

I am not going to say one word about whether 
absolute perfection or absolute sanctification can be 
reached in this life. If you and I were many hundreds 
of miles farther on the road, it would be worth dis- 
‘cussing whether we could reach the goal or not. Never 
mind about the possibilities of abstract and perfect 
sanctification, we are a good long way off that. Look - 
after the next step in advance, and leave the ultimate 
‘one to take care of itself. Only remember, that whilst 
Christ’s past work has in it perpetual and absolute 
power to make any man perfect, no man will be 
sanctified unless he is sanctified by ‘faith that is in Me,’ 
and by the effort to work into his life and character 
the gift of the Divine Spirit and of the life of Christ 
which he receives by faith. It is ‘them that are being 
sanctified’ to whom the large hopes of this great text 
apply, and who may be sure that one day they will be 
absolutely perfected. 




















A BETTER AND AN ENDURING SUBSTANC: 


*Knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and an 
substance.'—HEB. x. 34. ; 
THE words ‘in heaven’ are probably no part of 1 
original text, but have somehow or other crept in, 
order to make more plain what some one supposed | 
be the reference of these words to the future inher 
tance of the saints. They, however, rather distu 
than help the writer's thought. He is speaking of 
present and not of a future possession. ‘ Ye have, ar 
not ‘ye shall have,’ a better and an ‘enduring posse 
sion, not in heaven, but here and now. > 

But even if these words be expelled from the text 
disturbing the writer’s thought, there still remains 
variation in the reading of some importance. It 
a very slight difference of form in the original, b 
the two meanings between which we have to choc 
are these: ‘Knowing that ye have yourselves as 
better and an enduring possession’; or, ‘a better at 
an enduring possession for yourselves.’ I am ineliz 
rather to the former of the two, both from exte 
authority and internal congruity, though the cho 
between them is difficult. But, if we accept this ast 
meaning of these words, we can gather from 
important lessons, of which I ask your consideration. 

I. The true possession. 

If we adopt the other reading, and take the words 
mean that, in so far as we are truly resting on Jesus,’ 
have for ourselves an inheritance or possession bett 
than all external ones, the text will then be pointi 
to the old thought that God is the true joy and treast 
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ofa man’s soul. If, on the other hand, we may venture 
to adopt the other meaning, there is great depth and 
beauty i in it, representing, as it does, the Christian as 
having himself as a treasure. It may strike one as 
strange, but a little consideration will show its truth 
and perfect harmony with the other thought, that God 
is the treasure of every soul which is not poor and in 
need of all things. ‘A good man shall be satisfied 
from himself, says the Book of Proverbs, and that is 
no arrogant denial of the need for God, but completely 
accords with the devout acknowledgment, ‘All my 
springs are in Thee.’ In the very same chapter as our 
text we read: ‘We are not of them who draw back 
unto perdition; but of them that believe to the saving 
of their souls, which might be more accurately 
rendered, ‘to the acquisition as their own of their 
souls. Remember, too, our Lord’s words: ‘In your 
patience ye shall acquire possession of your souls.’ 
If we take these sayings into account, we need not 
hesitate to admit that, at all events, there is a great 
oO to be said for the somewhat remarkable expres- 
sion in the text. 

: It just comes to this. No man possesses himself 
until he has given up himself. We only own ourselves 
when we have parted with ourselves. Until we have 
yielded ourselves in acts of dependent faith and 
rejoicing love and docile obedience unto God, we have 
no real possession of ourselves. He, and only he, who 
says, ‘I give myself away to Thee,’ gets himself back 
again sanctified, gladdened, ennobled, and on the 
way to be perfected by his surrender and God’s 
reception. 

unis own ourselves only on condition of being 














ristian men, For, under all other circumstances and 
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forms of life, the true self is domineered over : 
brought into slavery and dragged away from its prot 
bearings by storms and swarms of lusts and passi 
and inclinations and ambitions and senses. A mam 
flesh is his master, or his pride is his master, or son 
fraction of his nature is his master, and he himsi 
is an oppressed slave, tyrannised over by rebelliot 
powers. The only way to get the mastery of you 
selves, to be able to keep a tight hand upon all inferi 
parts of your nature, and to have that self-comma 
and self-possession without which there is not vit 
noble in life, is to go to God and say, ‘Oh, Lord! 
cannot rule this anarchic being of mine. Do The 
take it into Thine hands. Here are the reins: do wi 
me what Thou wilt.’ Then you will be your oy 
masters, not till then. Then you will own yourselve 
till then, the devil and the world and the flesh, and 
pomps and prides and passions and lusts and laziness 
that are in your nature will own you. But if we he 
exercised the faith which casts itself wholly upon Gt 
we therein and thereby win God and our own sely¥ 
also, and that is one of the meanings of ‘ saving’ é 
own souls,’ 
Or, to put it in another light, the only things wor 
calling treasures and possessionsare true thoughts tf 
we have learned from God; pure affections that 
out to Him; yearning desires after Him, which, 
their very yearning, bear the prophecy, and are 
a large extent the foretaste, of their own fruition. 
These are the things that make a man’s treasu 
The inner life of obedience, of love, of trust, t 
conscience cleansed, the will made plastic and doe 
the heart filled with all pure and heavenward aff 
tions, aspirations that lift us above self and time, ¢ 


» 
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bring us into the sweet and calm light of the Eternal 
Love whose name is God—these are the possessions 
which are worth possessing. And he, and only he, has 
such who has found them in lowly submission of his 
sinful self to Christ who has died that our spirits 
might be cleansed and given back unto us. 

Brethren, the realisation of this possession of our- 
selves depends on our faith. Stoics and moralists and 
lofty souled men in all ages have talked about the true 
possession of oneself, which comes by self-surrender 
and annihilation, but Christian faith realises the dream, 
and they only find the reality who pass towards it 


through the gate of trust in Jesus Christ. Then, and 


only then, will the old English poet’s lovely picture be 
fulfilled, and the man’s soul 


‘Made free from slavish bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.’ 


II. Note, again, how here we hear asserted the 
superiority of this possession. 

It is ‘better’ in its essential quality. That does not 
need many words. Surely these possessions of heart 


and mind and will and desires all brought into fellow- 





ship with and filled by God are things more corre- 
spondent with the nature of man and his needs than 
any accumulation of outward possessions can ever be. 
And surely it is a plain piece of prose, and no exagger- 
ated religious enthusiasm, which says, ‘Whom have I 


in heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that 


I desire besides Thee.’ Men callit mysticism. It is the 
very foundation of all true religion. The apprehension 
of union with God is the one thing that will satisfy the 
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soul; the one thing that we need, which having 
cannot be wholly desolate, however dark may be o1 
path, nor wholly solitary, however lonely may be o 
lot, nor utterly bereaved, however blessings may t 
’ dragged from our hands; and without which we ¢ 
not be at rest, however compassed with stays ar 
succours and treasures and friends; nor rich, howey 
we may have bursting coffers and all things t 
enjoy. 

The possession which we carry within us is bette 
than any which we can gather‘round us. ‘Surely! 
is disquieted in vain, he heapeth up treasures’—an 
the very fact that they need to be ‘heaped,’ and the 
that is all that he can do with them, shows the vanit 
of the disquiet that raked them together. Not whi 
a man has, but what a man is, is his wealth. 

And the better treasure is an enduring possessio 
That is the second element of its excellence. 
things, the calm joys, the pure delights of still felloy 
ship with God in heart and mind and will—the 
things have in them no seed of decay. These cann 
be separated from their possessor by anything but. 
own unfaithfulness. There will never come the tin 
when they shall have to be left behind. Use does ne 
wear these out, but strengthens and increases ther 
The things which are destined ‘to perish with t 
using’ belong to an inferior category. All the b 
things are intended and destined to increase with t 
using, and this treasure, the more it is expended # 
fuller is the coffer, and the more we exercise the lo 
the communion, the obedience which make our tr 
riches, the more do the riches increase. And the 
when all other things drop from their nerveless hand 
and ‘ His glory’—whose glory was in outward things- 
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‘shall not descend after him,’ we shall carry these 
“freasures with us wherever we go, and find that they 

“were the pledge of immortality. 

i III. My text, lastly, suggests to us the quiet superiority 

_to earthly loss and change which the possession of this 
treasure involves. 

The writer is speaking to Christian men who have 
‘endured a great fight of afflictions, and he says of 
‘them, ‘Ye took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, 
because you knew that you had this better and endur- 
ing substance. Joyfully! When you strike away the 
false props the strength of the real ones becomes more 
‘conspicuous. And many and many a time we may 

experience, unless we waste our discipline and our 
“sorrows, that the surest way to become richer towards 
God is to lose the earthly stays and supports. But 
-whether that be so or no, he who sits in the centre, and 
has the light round him, need not mind much what 
storms are raging without, and he whose inexpugnable 
fortress is within the depths of God may smile at all 
the hubbub and confusion down in the valley. If we 
possess this true treasure which lies at our doors, and 
may be had for the taking, we shall be like men in 
some strong fortress, with firm walls, abundant 
provisions, and a well in the courtyard, and we can 
laugh at besiegers. ‘His abiding place shall be the 
munitions of rocks; his bread shall be given him and 
his water shall be made sure. We may be quiet and 
lofty, infinitely above the fear of chance and change, 
if we keep the firm hold which we may keep of 
the enduring riches which God brings with Him into 
our souls. 
Some of you may be in circumstances which make 
such thoughts as these specially applicable, either 
q 
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sh ; 
because dark days may be threatening, or because’ 
sunshine of prosperity may be dazzling some eyes an 
making them lose sight of their true wealth. To th 
one class the thought of my text is gathered up it 
the warning, ‘Charge them that they trust not in tk 
uncertainty of riches, but in the living God.’ And, t 
the other class, the text should quicken and consolidats 
the resolve, ‘What time I am afraid I will trust i 
Thee. Thou art the strength of my heart, and mix 
inheritance for ever.’ 














HOW TO OWN OURSELVES 


‘Them that believe to the saving of the soul.’—Hep, x. 39, 


THE writer uses a somewhat uncommon word in thi 
clause, which is not altogether adequately represente 
by the translation ‘saving. Its true force will 
apparent by comparing one or two of the few instane 
in which it occurs in the New Testament. For example 
it is twice employed in the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
in one case being rendered, ‘God hath not appointed u 
to wrath, but to obtain’ (or, more correctly, to # 
obtaining of) ‘salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ’; ai 
in another, ‘called to the obtaining of glory throug 
Jesus Christ.’ It is employed twice besides in 
other places of Scripture, and in both of these it mea: 
‘possession. So that, though practically equivale 
to the idea of salvation, there is a very beautiful shad 
of difference which is well worth noticing. 

The thought of the text is substantially this—thos 
who believe win their souls; they acquire them fe 
their possession. We talk colloquially about ‘peop 
that cannot call their souls their own.’ That is a ver 
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f ‘true description of all men who are not lords of them- 
selves through faith in Jesus Christ. ‘They who 
believe to the gaining of their own souls’ is the mean- 
ing of the writer here. 
_ And I almost think that we may trace in this peculiar 
expression an allusion, somewhat veiled but real, to 
similar words of our Lord’s. For He said, when, like 
_ the writer in the present context, He was encouraging 
His disciples to steadfastness in the face of difficulties 
and persecutions, ‘In your patience ’—in your persistent 
adherence to Me, whatever might draw you away,—‘ ye 
shall win’—not merely possess, as our Bible has it, and 
not a commandment, but a promise—‘in your patience 
ye shall win your souls. Whether that allusion be 
sustainable or no matters comparatively little; it is the 
significant and beautiful thought which underies the 
word to which I wish to turn, and to present you with 
some illustrations of it. 
I. First, then, if we lose ourselves we win ourselves. 
All men admit in theory that a self-centred life is 
a blunder. Jesus Christ has all moralists and all 
thoughtful men wholly with Him when He says, ‘He 
that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his 
life shall find it.’ There is no such way of filling a soul 
with enlargement and blessedness and of evolving new 
powers and capacities as self-oblivion for some great 
cause, for some great love, for some great enthusiasm. 
Many a woman has found herself when she held her 
child in her arms, and in the self-oblivion which comes 
from maternal affections and cares has sprung into a 
loftier new life. Many a heart, of husband and wife, 
can set its seal to this truth, that the blessedness of 
love is that it decentralises the soul, and substitutes 
another aim for the wretched and narrow one that is 
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involved in self-seeking. And even if we do not ref 
to these sacred heights of maternal or of wedded lov: 
there are many other noble counterpoises to the ¢ 
grading influence of self-absorption, which all mer 
recoynise and some men practise. Whoever has one 
tasted the joy and rapture of flinging himself into som 
great enthusiasm, and has known how much fuller li 
.is when so inspired than in its ordinary forms, nee¢ 
no words to convince him that the secret of blessedness 
elevation, and power, if it is to be put into one grea 
word, must be put into this one, ‘ self-oblivion.’ 
But whilst all these counterpoises to the love of se 
are, in their measure and degree, great and noble « 
blessed, not one of them, nor all of them put together 
will so break the fetters from off a prisoned soul an 
let it out into the large place of utter and glad self 
oblivion as the course which our text enjoins upon t 
when it says: If you wish to forget yourselves, t 
abandon and lose yourselves, fling yourselves i 
Christ’s arms, and by faith yield your whole being, w 
trust, purposes, aims, everything—yield them all t 
Him; and when you can say, ‘We are not our own 
then first will you belong to yourselves and have w 
your own souls, 
There is nothing except that absolute depart 
from all reliance upon our own poor powers, and 
all making of ourselves our centre and aim in 
which gives us true possession of ourselves. Nothin 
else is comparable to the talismanic power of trust 
Jesus Christ. When thus we lose ourselves in Him w 
find ourselves, and find Him in ourselves. 
I believe that, at bottom, a life must either spin roun 
on its own axis, self-centred and self-moved, or else i 
must be drawn by the mass and weight and mystic 
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attractiveness of the great central sun, and swept clean 
out of its own little path to become a satellite round 
Him. Then only will it move in music and beauty, and 
flash back the lustre of an unfading light. Self or God, 

one or other will be the centre of every human life, 

It is well to be touched with lofty enthusiasms; it is 

well to conquer self in the eager pursuit of some great 
thought or large subject of study; it is well to conquer 
self in the sweetness of domestic love; but through all 
these there may run a perverting and polluting reference 
tomyself. Affection may become but a subtle prolonga- 
tion of myself, and study and thought may likewise be 
tainted, and even in the enthusiasm for a great cause 
there may mingle much of self-regard; and on the 
whole there is nothing that will sweep out, and keep 
out, the seven devils of selfishness except to yield your- 
selves to God, drawn by His mercies, and say, ‘lam not 
my own; I am bought with a price.’ Then, and only 
then, will you belong to yourselves. 

IL. secoadiv 11 ws will take Christ for our Lord we 
shali be tords ot mar «wn souls. 

I have said that seif-surrender 1s self-possession. It 
is equally true that self-control is self-possession; and 
it is as true about this application of my text as it was 
about the former, that Christianity only says more em- 
phatically what moralists say, and suggests and supplies 
a more efficient means of accomplishing the end which 
they all recognise as good. For everybody knows that 
the man who is a slave to his own passions, lusts, or 
desire is not his own master. And everybody knows 
that the man who is the sport of circumstance, and 
yields to every temptation that comes sweeping round 
him, as bamboos bend before every blast; or the man 
who is guided by fashion, conventionality, custom, and 
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the influence of the men amongst whom he lives, 
whom he calls ‘the world, is not his own master. 
‘dare not call his soul his own.’ 

What do we mean by being self-possessed, e 
this, that we can so rule our more fluctuating ar 
sensitive parts as that, notwithstanding appeals madi 
to them by external circumstances, they do nc 
necessarily yield to these? He possesses himself who 
in the face of antagonism, can do what is right; who 
in the face of temptation, will not do what is w : 
who can dare to be in the right with one or two; an 
who is not moulded by circumstances, howsoever the 
may influence him, but reacts upon them as a hammer} 
and is not as an anvil. And this superiority over the 
parts of my nature which are meant to be kept down 
and this assertion of independent power in the fae 
of circumstances, and this freedom from the dominic 
of cliques and parties and organs of opinion a 
loud voices round us, this is best secured in it 
fulness and completeness by the path which my 
suggests. 

Trust in Jesus Christ, and let Him be your Com. 
mander-in-chief, and you have won your souls. 
Him dominate them, and you can dominate them 
If you will give your wills into His hands, He wi 
give them back to you and make you able to subdu 
your passions and desires. Put the reins into Christ's 
hands and say, ‘Here, O Lord, guide Thou the horse 
and the chariot, for I cannot coerce them, but Thou 
canst.’ Then He will come and bring a new ally in 
the field, and cast a new weight into the scale, an¢ 
you will no longer be the slave of the servile ané 
inferior parts of your nature; nor be kicked about 
the football of circumstances; nor be the echo of 
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some other body’s views, but you will have a voice of 


your own, and a will of your own, and a soul of your 
own, because you have given them to Christ, and He 
will help you to control them. Such a man—and I 
verily believe, from the bottom of my heart, such a 
man only—in the fullest sense, is 


‘Free from slavish bands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.’ 


What does some little rajah, on the edge of our 
great Indian Empire, do when troubled with rebels 
whom he cannot subdue? He goes and makes himself 
a feudatory of the great central power at Calcutta, 
and then down comes a regiment or two, and makes 
very short work of the rebellion that the little kinglet 
could do nothing with. If you go to Christ and say 
to Him, ‘Dear Lord, I take my crown from my head 
and lay it at Thy feet. Come Thou to help me to 
rule this anarchic realm of my own soul, you will win 
yourself. 

Ill. Thirdly, if we have faith in Christ we acquire a 
better self. 

The thing that most thoughtful men and women 
feel, after they have gone a little way into life, is not 
so much that they want to possess themselves, as 
that they want to get rid of themselves—of ali the 
failures and shame and disappointment and futility of 
their lives. That desire may be accomplished. We 
cannot strip ourselves of ourselves by any effort. 
The bitter old past keeps living on, and leaves with 
us seeds of weakness and memories that sometimes 
corrupt, and always enfeeble: memories that seem to 
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limit the possibilities of the future in a tragic fashior 
Ah, brethren! we can get rid of ourselves; and, ins 
of continuing the poor, sin-laden, feeble creatures th 
we are, we can have pouring into our souls the gif 
most real—though people nowadays, in their sha 
religion, call it mystical—of a new impulse and a ne 
life. The old individuality will remain, but ne 
tastes, new aspirations, aversions, hopes, and capaci: 
ties to realise them may all be ours, so that ‘if any 
man bein Christ he is a new creature’; and in be 
for the old garment he receives the robe of righteous 
ness. You can lose yourselves, in a very deep ani 
_ earnest sense, if, trusting in Jesus Christ, you ope 
the door of the heart to the influx of that new lif 
which is His best gift. Faith wins a better self, « 
we may each experience, in all its fulness and blessed. 
ness, the paradox of the apostle when he said, ‘I liy 
now, at last, in triumphant possession of this bette 
life: ‘I live’ now—I only existed before—‘ yet not I 
but Christ liveth in me. And with Christ in me 
first find myself. 

IV. Lastly, if by faith we win our wcibble here, 
save them from destruction hereafter. 

I have said that the word of my text is substanti 
equivalent to the more frequent and common expres 
sion ‘salvation’; though with a shade of difference 
which I have been trying to bring out. And this sul 
stantial equivalence is more obvious if you will not 
that the text is the second member of an antithesis o 
which the first is, ‘we are not of them which dray 
back into perdition.’ 

So, then, the writer sets up, as exact opposites of or 
auother, these two ideas—perdition or destruction ¢ 
the one hand, and the saving or winning of the soul on 
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the other. Therefore, whilst we must give due weight 
to the considerations which I have already been 
suggesting, we shall not grasp the whole of the writer's 
Meaning unless we admit also the thought of the 
future. And that the same blending of the two ideas, 
of possession and salvation in the more usual sense of 
the word, was implied in the Lord’s saying, of which I 
have suggested there may be an echo here, is plain if 
you observe that the version in St. Luke gives the 
text which I have already quoted: ‘In your patience 
ye shall win your souls’; and that of St. Matthew, 
in the same connection, gives, instead, the saying, 
‘he that endureth’—which corresponds with patience— 
‘he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.’ 

So, then, brethren, you cannot be said to have won 
your souls if you are only keeping them for destruction, 
and such destruction is clearly laid down here as the 
fate of those who turn away from Jesus Christ. 

Now, it seems to me that no fair interpretation can 
eject from that word ‘perdition,’ or ‘destruction, an 
element of awe and terror. However you may interpret 
the ruin, it is ruin utter of which it speaks. AndIam 
very much afraid that in this generation eager discus- 
sions about the duration of punishment, and the final 
condition of those who die impenitent, have had a 
disastrous influence on a great many minds and con- 


sciences in reference to this whole subject, by making 


it rather a subject of controversy than a solemn truth 
to be pondered. However the controversies be settled, 
there is terror enough left in that word to make us all 
bethink ourselves. 

I lay it on your hearts, dear friends—it is no business 
of mine to say much about it, but I lay it on your 
hearts and on my own; and I beseech you to ponder 
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it. Donot mix it up with wholly independent qu 
as to what is to become of people who never he: 
about Jesus Christ. ‘The Judge of all the earth wi 
do right.’ What this verse says applies to people tl 
have heard about Him—that is, to you and me—and 
people that do not accept Him—and that is some of ui 
and about them it says that they ‘draw back unt 
perdition.’ a 

Now, remember, the alternative applies to each of ui 
It is a case of ‘either—or’ in regard to us all. If w 
have taken Christ for our Saviour, and, as I said, pt 
the reins into His hands and given ourselves to Him t 
love and submission and confidence, then we own ou 
souls, because we have given them to Him to kee 
‘and He is able to keep that which is committed 
Him against that day.’ 

But I am bound to tell you, in the plainest words 
‘ can command, that if you have not thus surrendere 
yourself to Jesus Christ, His sacrifice, His intercessior 
His quickening Spirit, then I know not where you 
to find one foothold of hope that upon you there 
not come down the overwhelming fate that is darkl 
portrayed in that one solemn word. i 

Oh, brethren! let us all ponder the question, ‘ Wk 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, « 
lose his own soul?’ 








SEEKING GOD 
‘He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.’"—Hes. xi. & ; 
THE writer has been pointing to the patriarch Enoe 
as the second of these examples of the power of fait 
in the Old Covenant; and it occurs to him that there’ 
nothing said in Genesis about Enoch’s faith, so he se 
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about showing that he must have had faith, because he 
‘walked with God,’ and pleased Him,.and no man could 
thus walk with God, and please Him, unless he had 
come to Him, and no man could come to a God in whom. 
he did not believe, and whom he did not believe to be 
Waiting to help and bless him, when he did come. So 
the facts of Enoch’s life show that there must have 
been in him an underlying faith. That is all that I need 
to say about the context of the words before us. Iam 
not going to speak of the writer's argument, but only 
of this one aspect of the divine character which is 
brought out here. ‘He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him.’ 
I. Now a word about the seeking. 
‘Seek?’ Do we need to seek? Not in the way in 
which people go in quest of a thing that they 
have lost and do not know where to find. We 
do not need to search; we do not need to seek. 
The beginning of all our seeking is that God has 
sought us in Jesus Christ, and so we have done for ever 
with: ‘Oh! that I knew where I might find Him.’ We 
have done for ever with ‘feeling after Him, if haply 
we might find Him.’ That is all past. We have to 
seek, but let us never forget that we must have been 
found of Him, before we seek Him. That is to say, He 
must have revealed Himself to us in the fulness and 
reality and solid certainty of His existence and char- 
acter, before there can be kindled in any heart or mind 
the desire to possess Him. He must have flashed His 
light upon the eye before the eye beholds; and He must 
have stimulated the desire by the revelation of Himself 
which comes before all desires, ere any of us will stir 
ourselves up to lay hold upon God. Ours, then, is not to 

be a doubtful search, but a certain seeking, that goes 
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‘straight to the place where it knows that its treas a) 
is, just as a migratory bird will set out from the foge: 
and ice-bound shores of the north, and go sti aigh 
through the mists and the night, over continents am 
oceans, to a place where it never was before, but t 
which it is led—God only knows how—by some dee 
instinct, too deep to be an error, and too persistent x 0 
to find its resting-place. That is how we are to seek 
We are to seek as the flower turns its opening pe 
to the sunshine, making no mistake as to the quarte 
of the heaven in which the radiance is lodged. W: 
have to seek, as the rootlet goes straight to the riv 2 
knowing where the water is, from which life and sa 
will come. Thus we have to seek where and what 
know. Our quest is no doubtful and miserable huntin 
about for a possible good, but an earnest desire f 
a certain and a solid blessing. That is the seeking. 
Let us put it into two or three plain words. 

prime requisite of the Christian’s seeking after God | 
as the writer here says, faith. I need not dwell upot 
that. ‘Must believe that He is’—yes; of course. 
do not seek after negations or hypotheses; we see 
after a living Being. ‘And that He is the Rewarder ¢ 
them that diligently seek Him’—yes; if we were n 
sure that we should find what we wanted, we shot 
never go to look for it. But, beyond all that, let x 
put three things as included in, and necessary to, 
Christian seeking—desire, effort, prayer. We 

what we desire. But too many of us do not wish Go 
and would not know what to do with Him if we ha 
Him, and would be very much embarrassed if it wer 
possible for the full blessings which come along wi 
Him, to be entrusted to our slack hands and unlovit 
hearts. Brethren, we call ourselves Christians; let1 
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be honest with ourselves, and rigid in the investigation 
of the thoughts of our own hearts. Is there a wish for 
God there? Is there an aching void in His absence, or 
do we shovel cartloads of earthly rubbish into our 
hearts, and thus dull desires that can be satisfied only 
with Him? These are not questions to which any one 
has a right to expect an answer from another; they 
are not questions that any Christian man can safely 
shirk answering to himself and to God. The measure 
of our seeking is actually settled by the measure of our 
desire. 
Then effort, of course, follows desire as surely as the 
shadow comes after the substance, because the only 
purpose of our desires, in the constitution of our 
nature, is to supply the driving power for effort. They 
are the steam in the boiler intended to whirl round the 
wheels. And so for a man to desire a thing that he 
ean do nothing whatever to bring about, is misery and 
folly. But for a man to desire, and not to work 
towards fulfilling his desire, is greater misery and 
greater stupidity. One cannot believein the genuine- 
ness of those devout aspirations that one hears in 
people’s prayers, who get up and wipe the dust off their 
knees, and go out into the world, and‘do nothing to 
bring about the fulfilment of their prayers. There is 
@ great deal of that sort of desire amongst professing 
Christians in all churches, conventional utterances 
which are backed up and verified by no corresponding 
-eonduct. If we are seeking after God, we shall not 
: let all the seeking effervesce in pious aspirations; it 

will get consolidated into corresponding action, and 
operate to keep thought and love directed towards 
Him, even amidst the trivialities, and legitimate duties, 
: and great things of life. There will be effort to bring 
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Him into connection with all our work; effort to ke 
by Him as we go about our daily tasks, if we are tru 
seeking after God. 

And then, desire and effort being pre-supposed, the 
will come honest prayers, genuine prayers. ‘Seek: 
the Lord while He may be found,’ says the prophe 
and immediately goes on to exhort us to ‘call upe 
Him while He is near,’ as one and the chief way 
seeking Him. He is always near, closer to us 
friends and lovers, closer to us than our eyes and hans 
near in His Son and the Spirit, near to hear and t¢ 
bless, near and desiring to be nearer, yea to be blende 
with our being and to dwell in us and we in Him. Y 
have not only to desire His gift, and to work towai 
it, but to ask for it. Then, if we exercise these 
activities of desire, effort, petition, we may truly sa; 
‘When Thou saidst, “Seek ye My face,” my heart sa 
unto Thee, “Thy face, Lord! will I seek,”’ and may g¢ 
on, as the psalmist did, to offer the consequent prayer 
‘Hide not Thy face from me, in full assurance that H 
is found by every seeking soul. So much for th 
seeking. 

II. Now a word about the diligence in seeking. 

The writer uses a very strong expression, one word i 
the original, which is here adequately rendered, ‘ the 
that diligently seek Him.’ Half-hearted seeking fint 
nothing. You sometimes say to your children, whe 
you have set them to look for anything, and tk 
come back and say they have not been able to find 
‘You do not know how to seek.’ And that is 
about a great many of us. Half and half desire, : 
that one eye is turned on earth, and the other lift 
up now and then to heaven, does not bring us muc 
It will bring a little, but not the fulness of bless 
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which follows on whole-hearted, continuous, persever- 
ing seeking. If you hold a cup below a tap, in an 
unsteady hand, sometimes it is under the whole rush 
of the water, and sometimes is on one side, and it will 
be a long time before you get it filled. There will be 
much of the water spilled. God pours Himself upon 
us, and we hold our vessels with unsteady hands, and 
twitch them away sometimes, and the bright blessing 
falls on the ground and cannot be gathered up, and our 
eup is empty, and our lips parched. Interrupted seek- 
ing will find little; perfunctory seeking will find less. 
Conventional religion brings very little blessing, very 
little consciousness of the presence of God; and that 
is why so many who call themselves Christians, and are 
so, in a measure and in a sense, know so little of the 
joy of being found of God. They have sought but not 
sought diligently. 

Now let us take the rebuke to ourselves, if we need 
it, and we all need it more or less. Itis a very thread- 
bare piece of Christian counsel, to be earnest in our 
seeking after God, but it is none the less needed 
because it is threadbare, and it would not be thread- 
bare if it had not been so much needed. ‘They that 
search diligently’—which is the real meaning of the 
words in the Book of Proverbs rendered, ‘they that 
seek Me early’—‘ shall find Me.’ 

III. So this brings me to the last thing here, the 
_ Rewarder and the reward. 
_ ‘He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’ The best reward of seeking is to find the thing 
that you are looking for. So the best. reward that God, 
the Rewarder, gives is when He gives Himself. There 
are a great many other good things that come to the 
diligently seeking Christian soul, but the best thing is 
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God, and so he walked with God. The reward of h 
coming was continuous, calm communion, which gave 
him a companion in solitude, and one to walk at his 
side all through the darkness and the roughnesses 
as well as the joys and the smoothnesses, of dail 
life. 
Ah, brethren! there is no reward comparable to 
felt presence in our own quiet hearts of the God whe 
has found us, and whom we have found. And if we 
have that, then He becomes, here and now, tk 
reward of the diligent search, and the reward of 
to-day carries in itself the assurance of the perfec 
reward of the coming time. ‘He walked with God, 
and... God took him.’ That will be true of all of us 
There is only one seeking in life that is sure to rest 
in the finding of what we seek. All other search—th 
quest after the chief good—if it runs in any othe 
direction, is resultless and barren. But there is on 
course, and one only, in which the result is solid an 
certain. ‘I have never said to any of the seed of Jaco 
seek ye My face in vain.’ If we seek He will be fount 
of us, and so be our Rewarder and our reward. 


NOAH’S FAITH AND OURS 


‘ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as yet, moved with f 
prepared an ark to the saving of his house.'—HEs. xi. 7. 
THE creed of these Old Testament saints was a ver 
short one, and very different from ours. Their fait 
was the very same. It is the great object of the write 
of this Epistle, in this magnificent catalogue of 
heroes of the faith, the muster roll of God’s great a 
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to establish the principle that from the beginning there 

has only been one kind of religion, only one way to 
God; and that, however rudimentary and brief the 
articles of belief in those early days, the faculty by 
which these far-away believers lay hold on them, and 
its practical issues, were identical in them and in us, 
And that is a principle well worth getting into our 
minds, that the scope of the creed has nothing to do 
with the essence of the faith. 

So we may look at this instance and discern in it. 
beneath all superficial differences, the underlying 
identities, and take this dim, half-intelligible figure of 
Noah, as he stands almost on the horizon of history, as 
being an example for us, in very vivid fashion, of the 
true object of faith, its operation in a two-fold fashion, 
and its vindication. 

I. Look first at Noah’s faith in regard to its object. 

If we think of the incident brought before us in 
these words, we shall see how the confidence with 
which Noah laid hold of a dim future, about which he 
knew nothing, except because God had spoken to him, 
was, at bottom, identical with that great attitude of 
the soul which we call faith, as it is exercised towards 
Jesus Christ. 

No doubt in this Epistle to the Hebrews, the aspect 
of faith by which it lays hold of the future and the 
‘unseen, is the one on which the writer’s mind is mainly 
fixed. But notice, that whilst the near object, so to 
speak, to which Noah stretched out his hands, and 
of which he laid hold, was that coming catastrophe, 
: with its certainties of destruction and of deliverance; 
there was only one reason why he knew anything 
_about that, and there was only one reason why he 
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_knew or believed anything about it, and that was 
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because he believed Him who had told him. So, 
bottom, God who had revealed the unseen future 
him was the object of his faith, He trusted th 
Person, therefore he believed in that Person’s wo 
and therefore he had the assured realisation of thi 
not seen as yet; and the future, so dim and uncertaiz 
to unaided eyes, became to him as certain as the past 
and expectation as reliable as memory. His fait 
grasped the invisible things to come, only because i 
grasped the Invisible Person, who was, is, and is t 
come, and who lifted for him the curtain and shoy 
him the things that should be. So is it with our fai 
whether it lays hold upon a past sacrifice on Calvai 
or upon a present Christ dwelling in our hearts, o 
whether it becomes telescopic, and stretches forwart 
into the future, and brings the distant near, all it 
various aspects are but aspects of one thing, and tha 
is personal trust in the personal Christ who speaks 
us. What he says is a matter of secondary importane 
in this respect. The contents of God's revelatic 
vary; the act by which man accepts them is alway 
the same. | 
So the great question for us all is—do we trust Goc 
Do we believe Him, and therefore accept His word 
not only with the assent of the understanding, whic 
of all idle things is the idlest, but do we believe Hin 
revealing, commanding, promising, threatening, wit 
the trust and affiance of our whole hearts? Then, ar 
then only, can we look with quiet certainty into th 
dim future, which else is all full of rolling clouds, tk 
sometimes shape themselves to our imaginations 
the likeness of stable things, but alas! change « 
melt while we gaze. Only then can we front 
solemn future, and say: ‘I do not expect only, I 
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what is there. My brother, if our faith is worth call- 
ing faith at all, it rests so absolutely and confidingly 
upon God, that His bare word becomes to us the 
infallible source of certitude with regard to all the 
shifting hours of time, and to the steadfast day of an 
eternity, whose change is blessed growth to an un 
reached and undeclining noon. 

And what was the future that loomed before this 
man? The coming of a destruction as certain as God, 
and the coming of a deliverance as complete as His 
love could make it. Never mind although Noah’s out- 
look related but to a temporary catastrophe, and ours 
has reference to an eternal condition of things. That 
is a difference of no real moment. We have what 
Noah had, a definite, divine utterance, as the source of 
all our knowledge of what is coming. Both are alike 
in having two sides, one dark and menacing with a 
certain destruction, the other radiant and lustrous with 
as certain a deliverance. And now the question for each 
of us is, do I so believe God that that future is to me 
what it was to this man—far more real than these 

fleeing illusions that lie nearer me? 
When Noah walked the earth and saw his con- 
-temporaries busy with buying and selling, planting 
and building, marrying and giving in marriage, how 
| fantastic and unreal their work must have seemed to 
: him, when behind them he saw blazing a vision, which 
he alone of all that multitude believed. Do not let us 
| fancy that we have faith if these near trifles are to us 
| the great realities, and the distance is dim, and unsub- 
stantial, and doubtful, hidden in mist and forgotten. 
The years that stretched between the divine utterance 
_and its fulfilment were to this man as nothing, and for 
him the unseen was the reality, and the seen was the 
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shadowy and phantasmal. And that is what 
worth calling the name will always do formen. A 
yourselves the question if your dim apprehension | 
that future, in either of its aspects, is anything so vivi 
as the certitude which blazed ever before the eye ¢ 
this man. One of our old English writers says, ‘If th 
felicities of another world were as closely apprehende 
as the joys of this, it were martyrdom to live.’ a 
may be an exaggeration, but surely, surely there 
something wrong in men who call themselves believer 
in God and His word, to whom the things seen an 
temporal are all or nearly all important, and the t 
an inch from their eyes are big enough to shut ou 
heaven and all its stars. . 
II. Still further, notice Noah’s faith in its practice 
effects. 
If faith has any reality in us at all, it works. If 
has no effect it has no existence. The writer poin' 
out two operations of this confidence in God which 
through belief in His word, leads to a realisation of 
remote and unseen future. The effects are two-fe 
First on Noah’s disposition, faith produced appropriat 
emotion, excited by the belief in the coming deluge 
he was ‘moved with fear. Then, secondly, throug! 
emotion, faith influenced conduct—he ‘prepared 
ark. This is the order in which faith ever works. 
If real and strong, it will first affect emotion. 
‘fear’ here we are not merely to understand, thoug! 
possibly it is not to be excluded, a dread of persona 
consequences, but much rather the sweet and loft 
emotion which is described in another part of thi 
same book by the same word: ‘Let us serve Him w 
reverence and with godly fear.’ It is the fear of piot 
regard, of religious awe, of reverence which has lov 
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plended inseparably with it, and is not merely a 
tremulous apprehension of some mischief coming to 
me. Noah had no need for that self-regarding ‘fear,’ 
inasmuch as one half of his knowledge of the future 
was the knowledge of his own absolute safety. But 
reverence, the dread of going against his Father's will, 
lowly submission, and all analogous and kindred 
sentiments, are expressed by the word. 
Such holy and blessed emotion, which has no 
torment, is the sure result of real faith. Unless a man’s 
faith is warm enough to melt his heart, it is worth 
very little. A faith unaccompanied by emotion is, I 
was going to say worse, at any rate it is quite as bad, 
as a faith which is all wasted in emotion. It is not a 
good thing when all the steam roars out through an 
escape pipe; it is perhaps a worse thing when there 
is no steam in the boiler to escape. It is easy for 
people that have not any religion to scoff at what they 
suppose to be the fanatical excess of emotion which 
some forms of religious belief develop. I, for my part, 
would rather have the extremest emotion than a dead 
cold orthodoxy, that believes everything and feels 
nothing. There is some hope in the one; the other is 
only fit to be buried. Do not be afraid of feeling which 
is the child of faith. Be very much more afraid of a 
_ religion that leaves your heart beating just exactly at 
the same rate that it did before you took the truth 
into it. I am very, very sure that there is no road, 
| between a man’s faith and his practice, except through 
| his heart, and that, as the Apostle has it in a somewhat 
_ different form of speech, meaning, however, the same 
| thing that I am now insisting upon, ‘ faith worketh by 

love. Love is the path through which creed travels 
outward to conduct. 
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So we come to the second and more remote effect 
faith. Emotion will lead to action. ‘Moved with fee 
he prepared an ark.’ If emotion be the child of faith 
conduct is the child of emotion. Noah's faith, then, 
him to a line of action that separated him from # 
men around him; and it led him to a protracted labe 
in preparation for a remote end, for the coming 0 
which he had no guarantee except what he believed 
be God’s word. Commentators calculate that 
were a hundred and twenty years between the tir 
of the divine command and the Flood. Think of he 
this man, for all that long while, set himself to h 
task, and how many clever speeches would be mad 
proving that he was a fool, and how many witty gibs 
would come showering around his head like hail. E 
he kept steadily on, on a line of conduct which ma 
him singular, and which had regard only to that 
a hundred and twenty years off. 

Now, is that what you and I are doing? Does ou 
faith so shape our lives that whatever we are abot 
there is still regard to that far-off future? If your 
a man in the street, hurrying somewhere to welcome 
friend expected to arrive from a far-off land, and 
detain him in conversation, as you speak he is in 
patient, keeps looking over your shoulder down t 
road to see if there is any sign of his coming. That 
how we should be acting here—doing our work a: 
sticking to our tasks, but ever letting expectation 
desire carry us onwards to that great future, which he 
already set out from the throne in Eternity, and 
speeding towards us even now. Let that future, dea 
brethren, stand so clear before each of us, that it sha 
shape our whole work in the present. We shall mou 
all our lives with reference to it, if we are wise. 
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what we make our present, that will our future be. 
The smaller ends for which men live, and the nearer 
futures which they struggle towards, lose no jot of 
their worth by being regarded as but means to that 
far greater end. Rather, time is only redeemed from 
triviality, when it is seen to be the preparation for 
eternity, and earth is never so fair and good as when 
we discern and use it as the vestibule of heaven. 
Never mind being singular. He is the wise man whose 
vision reaches as far as his existence, and whose earthly 
life has for the end of its effort, to please Christ and 
be found in Him. 

III. And so, lastly, let me point to Noah’s faith, in 
regard to its vindication. 

‘He condemned the world. ‘The world’ thought 
him wasting life foolishly. No doubt there were 
plenty of witty and wise things said about him. 
‘Prudent, far-sighted, practical men’ would say, ‘How 
fanatical! What a misuse of energies and oppor- 
tunities’; and so forth. And then, one morning, the 
rain began, and continued, and for forty days it 
did not stop, and they began to think that perhaps, 
after all, there was some method in his madness. 
Noah got into his ark, and still it rained, and I wonder 
what the wits and ‘practical men, that had treated the 
whole thing as moonshine and folly, thought about it 
all then, with the water up to their knees. How their 
gibes and jests would die in their throats when it 
reached their lips! 

: And so, my dear friends, the faith of the poor, ignor- 
ant old woman that up in her garret lives to serve Jesus 
Christ, and to win an eternal crown, will get its vindi- 
cation some day, and it will be found out then which 
was the ‘ practical’ man and the wise man, and all the 
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ish even to their authors, when the light of that futur 
shines on them. And the old word will come tru 
once more, that the man who lives for the present, am 
for anything bounded by Time, will have to ‘leave it iz 
the midst of his days,’ and ‘at his latter end shall be | 
fool,’ whilst the ‘foolish’ man who lived for the future 
when the future has come to the present, and th 
present has dwindled away into the past, and sun 
beneath the horizon, shall be proved to be wise, an 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and a 
the stars for ever and ever. 


THE CITY AND THE TENT 


‘Dwelling in tabernacles . . . for he looked for a city.’'—HEs, xi. 9, 10. 


THE purpose of the great muster-roll of the ancien 
heroes of Judaism in this chapter is mainly to establisk 
the fact that there has never been but one way to God 
However diverse the degrees of knowledge and tk 
externals, the essence of religion has always been th 
same. So the writer of this Epistle, to the gre 
astonishment, no doubt, of some of the Hebrews t 
whom it was addressed, puts out his hand, and claims 
as Christians before Christ, all the worthies of whon 
they were nationally so proud. He is speaking her 
about the three patriarchs. Whether he conceive 
them to have all lived on the earth at one time or n 
does not trouble us at all. ‘By faith, says he, ‘ Abrahan 
sojourned in the land of promise as in a strang 
country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob 
the heirs with him of the same promise,’ because, ‘h 
looked for the city which hath the foundations, whe 
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Bboilder’ —or rather Architect—‘and maker ’—or rather 
Builder—‘is God.’ 

_ Now, of course, the writer gives a considerable ex- 
tension of the meaning to the word ‘faith’; and in his 
use one aspect of it is prominent, though by no means 
exclusively so—viz., the aspect which looks to the 
“unseen and the future, rather than that which grasps 
the personal Christ. But this is no essential difference 
from the ordinary New Testament usage; it is only a 
variation in point of view, and in the prominence given 
to an element always present in faith. What he says 
here, then, is substantially this—that in these patri- 
archal lives we get a picturesque embodiment of the 
essential substance of all true Christian living, and 
that mainly in regard of two points, the great object 
which should fill mind and heart, and the consequent 
detachment from transitory things which should be 
cultivated. ‘He looked for a city,’ and so he was con- 
tented to dwell in a movable tent. That is an emblem 
containing the essence of what our lives ought to be, 
if we are truly to be Christian. Let us, then, deal with 
these two inseparable and indispensable characteristics 
of the life of faith. 

I. Faith will behold the Unseen City, and the vision 
will steadfastly fill mind and heart. 

As I have remarked, the conception of faith presented 
in the Epistle is slightly different from that found in 
other parts of the New Testament. It is but slightly 
different, for, whether we say that the object of our 
faith is the Christ, ‘Whom having not seen we love; 
in whom, though now we see Him not, yet believing we 
rejoice, or whether we say that it is the whole realm 
and order of things beyond the grave and above the 
skies where He is and which He has made our native 
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land, makes in reality very little difference. We n 
at last to the thought of personal reliance on Him k 
whose word and by whose resurrection and ascensio 
only we apprehend, and by whose grace and powe 
and love only we shall ever possess that unsee 
futurity. So we may fairly say that whilst, no dou > 
it is true that the living Christ Himself—and no heave: 
apart from Him, nor any future apart from Him, ne 
any thing of His, apart from Him, though it be a eros 
but the living Christ Himself is the true object of faith 
yet that conception of its object includes the view < 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the ‘city which 
the foundations, should, because it is all cluster 
round Him who is its King, be the object that fills ¢ 
minds and hearts, ‘ 

I am not going to discuss the details of what 
writer supposes to have been the animating principl 
and aim of that ancient patriarch’s life. It matter 
nothing at all for the power of his example whether w 
suppose that Abraham looked forward to the realisatio 
of this unseen ideal city in this life or no, for the effee 
of it upon him would be exactly the same whichey 
of the two alternatives may have been the case. 1 
matters nothing as to whether Abraham believed it 
the realisation in that land over which he wandered, : 
the perfect order of things, or whether he had caugh 
some glimpse, which is very unlikely, of it as reserve 
for a future beyond the grave. In either case, he live 
for and by an unseen and future condition of thing 
It is beautiful to notice how the writer here, in h 
picturesque and simple words, puts many blessed ide 
as tothat future. We may, perhaps, make these a littl 
more clear, but Iam afraid we shall make them mu 
more weak, by taking them out of the metaphorical fort 
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‘ The City’—then there is only one. ‘The City’—then 
the object of our hope, ought to be, and is, if we under- 
stand it aright, a perfect society, in which the ‘so- 

journers and pilgrims, like the patriarch, and his little 
band of children and attendants, who wandered lonely 
up and down the world, will all be gathered together 
at last; and, instead of the solitude of the march, and 
the undefended weakness of the frail encampment, 
there will be the conjoined gladness and security of an 
innumerable multitude. ‘The City’ is the perfection 
of society, and all of us who live in the world, alone 
after all communion, and separated from each other 
by the awful mystery of personal being, and by many 
another film beside, may hope to understand, as we 
never shall do here, what the meaning of the little word 
‘together’ is when we get there. ‘He looked for the city.’ 
‘The city which hath the foundations’—then the 
object of faith is a stable thing, which knows no fluc- 
tuations, feels no changes, fears no assault, can never 
be subjected to violence, nor ever crumple into dust. 
“The city which hath the foundations’—here and now 
we have to build, if we build at all, more or less like 
the foolish man in the Master’s parable, upon sand. 
It is the condition of our earthly life. We have to 
accept, and to make the best of it. But, oh! those 
who have learned most the agony of change and the 
| misery of uncertainty are those who have been best 
_ disciplined to grasp at and lay up in their hearts the 
large consolation and encouragement hived in that 
| designation, ‘the city which hath the foundations.’ 
| The city, ‘whose Architect’—for the word rendered 
| ‘Builder’ should be so translated—‘is God.’ It is the 
) accomplishment of His plan, which, in modern language, 
) is called the realisation of His ideal. I like the old- 


| 
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fashioned Biblical language better—‘the city whe 
Architect is God.’ He planned, and, of course, the 
follows upon that ‘whose Maker or actual Builder ii 
—the same as the Planner. Architects put their dray 
ings into the hands of rude workmen, and no complet 
work of man’s hands corresponds to the fair 
that dawned on its designer when it took definite sha 
in His mind. 

That is another of. the laws of our earthly life whic 
we have to make the best of—that we design gr 
buildings when we begin, and, when we have finishe 
our lives, and look back upon what we have built, it 
a mean and incomplete structure at the best. B 
God's working drawings get built; His plans are a 
wrought out in an adequate material; and every 
that was in the divine mind once exists in outy 
fact in that perfect future. 

So, inasmuch as the city is a state of perfect society 
of stability, is planned by God, and brought about b 
Him at last, it is to be possessed by us on condition 
fellowship with Him. Does it not seem to you tot 
infinitely unimportant whether this old patriars 
thought that what he was looking for was to be builde 
upon the hills and plains of Canaan or not? That! 
had the vision is the thing. Where it was to be ace on 













the vision is to be accomplished any more 
Abraham did. We do not know whether here, on t 
old earth, renovated by some cosmic change, or wheth 
in some region in space, though beyond the s& 
perfected spirits shall dwell, and it does not matte 
That we should have the vision is the main thing. 
where, the when, the how of its fulfilment are 
no manner of practical importance, and people 
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‘busy themselves about such questions, and think that 
therefore they are cultivating the spirit that my text 
suggests, make a woful mistake. 

But let me press on you, dear brethren, this one 
simple thought, that the average type of Christian life 
and experience to-day is wofully lacking in that clear 
vision of the future. Partly it comes, I suppose, from 
certain peculiarities in the trend of thought and way of 
looking at things that are fashionable in this genera- 
tion. We hear so much about Christianity as a social 
system, and about what it is going to do in this world, 
which perhaps it was necessary should be stated very em- 
phatically, in order to counterpoise the too great silence 
upon such subjects in past times, that preaching about 
the future life strikes a hearer as unfamiliar, and prob- 

ably some of my audience have been feeling as if I were 
carrying them into misty regions far away from, and 
little related to, the realities of life. But, dear brethren, 
from my heart I believe that one very operative cause 
| of the undeniable feebleness of Christian life, which is 
| so largely manifested round us—and it is for each of 
us to say whether we participate in it—is due to this, 
| that, somehow or other, there has come in the mind of 
| great masses of Christian people a fading away of that 
blessed vision of the city, for which we ought to live. 
You scarcely hear sermons nowadays about the 
| blessedness of a future life. What you hear about it 
is, how well for this life it is to be a Christian man. 

| No doubt godliness ‘hath promise of the life that 
now is, and that side of the gospel cannot be too 
_emphatically set forth. But it may be disproportion- 
ately presented, as I venture te think that, on the 
whole, it is being presented now. Therefore there is 
the more need for consciously endeavouring to culti- 
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vate the habit of looking beyond the mists of t 
present to the gleaming battlements and spires of thi 
city. Let us polish the glasses of our telescopes, a 
use them not only for distances on earth’s low level 
but to bring the stars nearer. So shall we reali 
more of the present good and power of faith, when i it ii 
allowed its widest and noblest range. 
II. Faith consequently leads to willing detachm 
from the present order of offerings. 
‘He dwelt in tabernacles, that is, he lived a noma 
life in his tents. He and his son and grandson—thr 
generations of long livers—proved the depth, solidit; 
and practical power of their faith in the promise of th 
city by the remarkable persistence of their refusal t 
be absorbed in the settled population of the lan 
Recent discoveries have shown us, and discoveries 
to be made, I have no doubt, will show still more, 
a highly organised and developed civilisation prevaile 
in Canaan when these wanderers from the East can 
into it, with their black camels-hair tents. They y 
almost as much out of place, and as noticeably uw 
by such a life in Canaan then, as gypsies are in Engle 
and the reason why they would not go into Hebron, 
any other of the populous cities which were close 
studded in the land, was that ‘they looked for the Ci 
It was better for them to dwell in tents than in hou 
The clear vision of that great future impresses on 
the transiency of the present. We shall know th 
what we live in is but as a tent that is soon to 
struck, even while some of our fellow-lodgers m 
fancy it to be a house that will last for ever. 
The illusion of the permanence of this fleeting she 
creeps over us all, in spite of our better knowledge, @ 
has to be fought against. The world, though it see 
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“to be at rest, is going faster than any of the objects in 
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it which are known to be in motion. Weare deceived 
‘by the universality of the movement of which all 
things partake, and to us it seems rest. If there 
comes friction, and now and then a collision, we find 
out how fast we are going. And then there come 
misery, and melancholy, and lamentations about the 
brevity of life, and the awfulness of change, and all 
these other commonplaces that are the stock-in-trade 
of poetasters, but which cut with such surprise and 


“agony into our own hearts when we experience 


them. 
_ But, brethren, to be convinced of the transiency of 
life, by reason of the clearness of the vision of the 


_ permanence of the heavens, is blessedness and not 


Misery, and is the only way by which a man can bear 
to say to himself, ‘My days are as a hand-breadth,’ and 
not fling down his tools and fall into sadness, from 
feeling that life is as futile as frail. To recognise that 
nothing continues in one stay, and to see nothing else 
that is permanent, is the greatest misery that is laid 
upon man. But to feel, ‘Thou art from everlasting 
to everlasting, and Thy kingdom endureth through all 
generations and I belong to it, makes us regard with 
equanimity, and sometimes with solemn satisfaction, 
the passing away of all the transient, ‘that the things 
which cannot be shaken may remain. ‘He looked for 
a city’; so, ‘he dwelt in tents.’ 

There is another side to that thought. The clear 
vision of that permanent future will detach us from the 
perishable present. 

Now many difficult questions arise as to how far 
Christians should hold aloof from the order of things 
in which they dwell: and to a very large extent the 
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application of the principle in detail must be left 
each man for himself, in the presence of God. But th 
I am quite sure of, that in this generation the avera 
Christian has a great deal more need to be warn 
against too great intermingling with than against to 
great separation from the present world. Abraham 
sets us an example beautifully comprehensive. H 
held cordial relations with the people amongst whon 
he dwelt. He was honoured by them as a prince; I 
was recognised by them as a servant of God. The 
knew his bravery. He did not seruple to draw th 
sword, and to fight in defence, not only of his kinsme 
but of his heathen neighbours in Sodom. And ye 
nothing would induce him to come down from his tent 
beneath the terebinth tree of Mamre, in the uplands 
Everybody knew that his name was Abraham 
Hebrew—the man from the other side. He carried ou! 
that name in his life. 

Now, I am not going to lay down hard and fast 
—conventional regulations are the ruin of principles 
. But let us ask ourselves, ‘ Would anybody call me * hi 
man from the other side,” the man who belongs t 
another set of things altogether than this?’ We have 
to work in the world; to trade in the world; to tryt 
influence the world; to draw many of our enjoymer 
from it, in common with those who have no other enjoy 
ments than those drawn from it. Of course, there is 
great tract of ground common to the men of faith ar 
the men of sense, and I am not urging false aloofnes 
from any occupation, interest, duty, or enjoyment. E 
what I say is that, if we have the vision of the city 
clear before us, there will be no need to tell us not t 
make our home in Hebron or in Sodom. 

Lot went down there when he had his choice—and k 
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what he wanted, pasturage for his cattle. But he 
4 got what he did not want, destruction, and he lost 
what he did not care to keep, his share in the city. 
4 “Abraham stayed on the heights,and up there he kept 
} God, and a good conscience. Probably he did not 
| make so much money as Lot did. Very likely Lot's 
_ flocks and herds were larger than his uncle’s. But the 
_ one man from his height, through the clear air, could 
see far away the sparkling of the turrets of the city; 
and the other, down in the hot, steaming plains of 
_ Sodom, could see nothing but Sodom and the moun- 
_ tains behind it. Better to live on the heights with 
Abraham and God than down below with Lot, and 
wealth, and subterranean brimstone, and naphtha fires 
_ ready to burst forth. ‘He looked for the city, ‘he 
dwelt in tents.’ 





THE ATTACHMENTS AND DETACHMENTS 
OF FAITH 


| 
| ‘These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen 
them and greeted them from afar, and having confessed that they were strangers 
) and pilgrims on the earth.’—HEB. xi. 13 (R.V.). 
| Tue great roll-call of heroes of faith in this grand 
| chapter goes upon the supposition that the living 
| spirit of religion was the same in Old and in New 
, Testament times. In both it was faith which knit men 
| to God. It has often been alleged that that great 
_ word faith has a different signification in this Epistle 
| from that which it has in the other New Testament 
| writings. The allegation is largely true; in so far as 
| the things believed are concerned they are extremely 
_ different; butit is not true in so far as the person trusted, 
| or in so far as the act of trusting are concerned. These 
; I 
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are identical. It was no mere temporal and sartl 
promise on which the faith of these patriarchs vi 
builded. They looked indeed for the land, but in loo 
ing for the land, they looked ‘for the city which hat 
foundations’; and their future hopes had the sar 
dim haze of ignorance, and the same questions 
solved about perspective and relative distances whi 
our future hopes have; and their faith, whatever ver 
its contents, was fundamentally the same out of a sot 
casting itself upon God, which is the essence of ou 
faith in the Divine Son in whom God is made mani 
So with surface difference there is a deep-lying abs 
lute oneness in the faith of the Old Testament an 
ours, in essential nature, in the Object which 
grasp, and in their practical effects upon life. 
Therefore, these words of my text, describing 
faith did for the world’s grey forefathers, have a mor 
immediate bearing upon us than at first sight ma 
appear, and may suggest for us some thoughts abou 
the proper, practical issues of Christian faith in ou 
daily lives. J 
I. I take two or three of the points which come mos 
plainly out from the words before us, and ask you t 
notice, in the first place, how faith fills eye and hea 
with the future. ' 
You will have observed that I have read my te: 
somewhat differently from the form which it assum 
in our Authorised Version. Observe that the word 
‘And were persuaded of them,’ in our Old Versio 
are a gloss,—no part of the original text. Obse 
further, that the adverb ‘afar off’ is intended to appl 
to both the clauses: ‘Having seen them, and ‘em 
braced them.’ And that, consequently, ‘embrace 
must necessarily be an inadequate representation ¢ 
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e writer's idea; for you cannot embrace a thing that 
is ‘afar off’; and to ‘embrace the promises’ was the 
_yery thing that these men did not do. The meaning of 
the word is here not embraced, but saluted or greeted; 
and the figure that lies in it is a very beautiful one. 
_ As some traveller topping the water-shed may see far 
off the white porch of his home, and wave a greeting 
to it, though it be distant, while his heart goes out 
over all the intervening, weary leagues; or as some 
homeward-bound crew catch, away yonder on the 
horizon, the tremulous low line that is home, and 
welcome it with a shout of joy, though many a billow 
dash and break between them and it, these men looked 
across the weary waste, and saw far away; and as 
they saw their hearts went out towards the things 
_ that were promised, because they ‘judged Him faithful 
that had promised. And that is the attitude and 
the act which all true faith in God ought to operate 
in us. 

_So, then, here are two things to think about for 
a moment. One, Faith’s vision; the other, Faith’s 
greeting. 

People say, ‘Seeing is believing.’ I should be dis- 
posed to turn the aphorism right round, and to say, 
‘Believing is seeing.’ For there is a clearer insight, 
and a more immediate, direct contact with the thing 
beheld, and a deeper certitude in the vision of faith 
than in the poor, purblind sight of sense, all full of 
illusions, and which has no real possession in it of the 
| things which it beholds. The sight that faith gives is 
solid, substantial, clear, certain. If I might so say, the 
true exercise of faith is to stereoscope the dim ghost- 
like realities of the future, and to make them stand 
out solid in relief there before us. And he who, clasp- 
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ing the hand, and if I might so say, looking throu 
the eyes, of God, sees the future, in humble acceptar 
of His great words of promise, in some measure a 
God sees it—has a source of knowledge, clear, im 
mediate, certain, which sense with its lies and imper 
fections, is altogether inadequate even to symbo se 
The vision of Faith is far deeper, far more real, fa 
more correspondent to the realities, and far mor 
satisfying to the eye that gazes, than is any of t! 
sight of sense. Do not you be deceived or seduced b 
talk that assumes to be profound and philosophiea 
into believing that when you venture your all upo 
God’s word, and doing so say, ‘I know, and hehe 
mine inheritance, you are saying more than cal 
reason and common-sense teaches us. We have th 
thing, and we see it, if we believe Him that in H 
word shows it to us. 

Well, then, still further, there is suggested that 
vision of faith, with all its blessed clearness and cer 
tude and sufficiency, is not a direct perception of th 
things promised, but only a sight of them in the p 
mise. And does that make it less blessed? Does th 
astronomer, who sits in his chamber, and when bk 
would most carefully observe the heavens, looks dow: 
wards on to the mirror of the reflecting telescope th 
he uses, feel that he sees the starry lights less cles 
and less really than when he gazes up into the aby 
itself and sees them there? Is not the reflection 
better and a more accurate source of knowledge fa 
him than even the direct observation of the sky wou 
be? And so, if we look down into the promise, ° 
shall see, gleaming and glittering there, the starr 
points which are the true images adapted to 
present sense and power of reception of the 























were no more faith, and would lose some of its 
_ blessedness. 

And then, still further, let me remind you that this 
vision of faith varies in the measure of our faith. It 
is not always the same. Refraction brings up some- 


_ times, above the surface of the sea, a spectral likeness 
of the opposite shore, and men stand now and then 
upon our southern coasts, and for an hour or two, in 
some conditions of the atmosphere, they see the low 
_ sandhills of the French or the Belgian coast, as if they 
were at arm’s length. So faith, refracting the rays of 
light that strike from the Throne of God, brings up the 
_image, and when it is strong the image is clear, and 
_ when it flags the image ‘fades away into the light of 
_ common day’; and where there glowed the fair outlines 
_ of the far-off land, there is nothing but a weary wash 
_ of waters and a solitary stretch of sea. 
My brother! do you see to it that this vision of faith 
is cultivated by you. It is hard to do. The pressure 
of the present is terribly strong; the chains of sense 
that hold us are very adamantine and thick; but still 
it is possible for us to cultivate the faculty of behold- 
| ing, and to train the eye to look into that telescope 
that pries into distant worlds, and brings eternal 








| glories near. No pair of eyes can look the one at a 
| thing near, and the other at a thing afar off; at least 
if they do the man squints. And no soul can look so 
as to behold the unseen glories if its eye be turned to 
all these vanities here. Do you choose whether you 
shall, like John Bunyan’s man with the muckrake, 
have your eyes fixed upon the straws and filth at your 
feet, or whether you will look upwards and see the 
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crown that is glittering there just above your h "Y 
and ready to drop upon it. ‘These all in faith saw 
promises.’ uF 
Yes! And when they saw them they greeted 
Their hands and their hearts went out, and a gla 
shout came to their lips as they beheld the fair visic 
of all the wonder that should be. And so faith has | 
it, in proportion to its depth and reality, this going ou 
of the soul towards the things discerned. They dray 
us when we see them. 4 
One of our seventeenth-century prose writers say 
‘Were the happiness of the next world as closely ap 
prehended as felicities of this, it were a martyraa 
live. Itis true. If we see, we cannot choose but | 
Our vision will break into desire, and to behold is t 
yearn after. Oh, Christian men and women! do ¥ 
know anything of that going out of the soul, in a 
transport of deliberate preference to the thingalll the 
are unseen and eternal. It is a sharp test of the res a 
of our Christian profession; do not shrink from apply 
ing it to yourselves. a 
II. And now in the next place, we see here how fait 
produces a sense of detachment from the present. i 
‘They confessed that they were strangers and pil 
grims on the earth.’ The writer is, no doubt, referrin 
to the words of Abraham when he stood up before th 
Hittites, and asked for a bit of ground to lay his Sar, 1 
in—‘I am a stranger and a sojourner with you’; an 
also to Jacob’s words to Pharaoh, ‘The days of th 
years of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirt 
years. These utterances revealed the spirit in 
they looked upon the settled order in the midst of y 
they dwelt. They felt that they were not of it, t 
belonged to another. aut 
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_ Now there are two different kinds of consciousness 
that we are strangers and sojourners here. There is 
one that merely comes from the consideration of the 
natural transiency of all earthly things, and the short- 
ness of human life. There is another that comes from 
the consciousness that we belong to another kingdom 
and another order. A ‘stranger’ is a man who, in a 
given constitution of things, in some country with a 
settled government, owes allegiance to another king, 
and belongs to another polity. A ‘pilgrim’ or a ‘so- 
_journer’ is a man who is only in the place where he 
now is for a little while. So the one of the two words 
expresses the idea of belonging to another state of 
things, and the other expresses the idea of transiency 
in the present condition. 
But the true Christian consciousness of being ‘a 
_ stranger and a sojourner’ comes, not from any thought 
that life is fleeting and ebbing away, but from the 
better and more blessed operation of the faith which 
reveals the things promised, and knits me so closely to 
| them that I cannot but feel separated from the things 
_ that are round about me. Men who live in mountain- 
_ ous countries, be it Switzerland, or the Highlands, or 
anywhere else, when they come down into the plains, 
pine and fade away sometimes, with the intensity of 
| the ‘Heimweh, the homesickness which seizes them. 
| And we, if we are Christians, and belong to the other 
order of things, shall feel that this is not our native 
soil, nor here the home in which we would dwell. 
Abraham could not go to live in Sodom, though Lot 
went; and he and his son and grandson kept them- 
selves outside of the organisation of the society in the 
midst of which they dwelt, because they were so sure 
that they belonged to another. Or, as the context 
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puts it, they ‘dwelt in tents because they looked 
the City. It is only sad, disheartening, cutting th 
nerve of much activity, destroying the intensity 
much joy, drawing over life the pall of a deep sadne 
for a man to say, ‘Seventy years are a hand-breadtl 
I am a stranger and a sojourner.’ But it is an ally: 
all noble, intense, happy living that a man should sa 
‘My home is with God. I am a stranger and as 
journer here. The one conviction is perfectly eo 
sistent with even desperate absorption in pres¢ 
things. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we di 
is quite as legitimate a conclusion from the consciou 
ness of human frailty, as, ‘Let us live for heaven, f 
to-morrow we die. It all depends upon what is 
source and occasion of this consciousness, whether | 
shall make us bitter, and shall make us cling to I 
perishable thing all the more because it is going & 
soon, or whether it shall lift us up above all the 
transient treasures or sorrows and fill our hearts y 
the glad conviction, ‘I am a citizen of no mean city, a 
therefore here I am but a stranger.’ 
My brother! does your faith lessen the bonds th 
bind you to earth? Does it detach you from th 
things that are seen and temporal, or is your lif 
ordered upon the same maxims and devoted to th 
pursuit of the same objects, and gladdened by 
same transitory and partial successes, and embittere 
by the same fleeting and light afflictions which 
and sway the lives that are rooted only in earth : 
the tempest sways the grass on the sandhills? If s 
what business have we to eall ourselves Christians 
If so, how can we say that we live by faith when y 
are so blind, and so incapable of seeing afar off, th 
the smallest trifle beside us blots out from our visiot 


i. 

4 
as a fourpenny piece held up against your eyeball 
might do the sun itself in the heavens there. True faith 
detaches a man from this present. If your faith does 
not do that, look into it and see where the falsity of it is. 

III. And, lastly, my text brings out the thought of 
_how this same faith triumphs in the article of death. 

*These all died in faith.’ 

That is a very grand thought as applied to those old 
patriarchs, that just because all their lives long God 
had done nothing for them of what He had promised, 
_ therefore they died believing that He was going to do it. 
_ All their disappointments fed their faith. Because the 
: words on which they had been leaning all their lives 
had not come to a fulfilment, therefore they must be 
true. That is a strange paradox, and yet it is the one 
which filled these men’s hearts with peace, and which 
made the dying Jacob break in upon his prophetic 
_ swan-song, at the close, with the verse which stands in 
no relation to what goes before it, or what comes after 
it. ‘I have waited for Thy salvation, O Lord.’ ‘These 
all died in faith’ just because they had not ‘received 
the promises.’ 

So, dear brethren, for us the end of life may have a 
faith nurtured by disappointments, made more sure of 
everything because it has nothing; certain that He 
calls into existence another world to redress the balance 
of the old, because here there has been so much of 
bitterness and weariness and woe. And our end like 
theirs may be an end beatified by a clear vision of the 
things that ‘no man hath seen, nor can see’; and into 
the darkness there may come for us, as there came of 
old to another, an open heaven and a beam of God’s 
glory smiting us on the face and changing it into the 
face of an angel. And so there may come for us all in 
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that article and act of death, a tranquil and cheer 
abandonment of the life which has been futile ai 
frail, except when thought of as the vestibule 
heaven. Some men cling to the vanishing skirts | 
this earthly life, and say, ‘I will not let thee ¢ 
And others are able to say, ‘Lord! I have waited f 
Thy salvation.’ ‘Now lettest Thou Thy servant depa 
in peace.’ 

‘These all died in faith’; and the sorrows and dise 
pointments of the past made the very background ‘ 
which the bow of promise spanned the sky, benezs 
which they passed into the Promised Land. ‘The 
all died in faith’; with a vision gleaming upon ft 
inward sense which made the solitude of death bli 
and with a calm willingness ‘to depart, and to be w 
Christ, which is far better.’ : 



















sorrow, or whether you will live by the faith of t 
Son of God, and die to enter ‘the City which ha 
foundations, which He has built for them that le 
Him, and which even now, ‘in seasons of 
weather, we can see shining on the hill top f 
away. 


SEEKING THE FATHERLAND 


‘They that say such things declare plainly that they seek a bat 


Wuat things? Evidently those which the writer h 
just been saying that the patriarchs of old ‘said, : 
stated in the previous words—'They confessed th 
they were strangers and pilgrims upon earth,’ r 
writer has in his mind, no doubt, some of the beautif 
incidents of the Book of Genesis; especially, I suppot 
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t very touching one where Abraham is standing up 
by the side of his dead, in the presence of the sons 
of Heth, and begs from them for the first time a little 
piece of land that he could call his own. He tells 
‘them that he is a stranger and a sojourner amongst 
‘them, and wants ‘the field and the cave that is therein’ 
nm which to bury his dead. Or he may be thinking of 
the no less touching incident, when Jacob, in his 
extreme old age, tells the King of Egypt that the days 
of the years of his pilgrimage have been few and 
evil, not having attained to the years of his father. 
_ The writer points to these declarations, and reads 
into them what he was entitled to read into them, 
something more than a mere acceptance of the 
external facts of the speakers’ condition, as wanderers 
in the midst of a civilisation to which they did not 
belong. He sees gleaming through the primary force 
of the words the further hope which the patriarchs 
eherished, though it was, as it were, latent in the 
nearer hope of an earthly inheritance—viz., that of the 
city which hath foundations, and the country which 
they could call their own. 
: Although the writer is not adducing these patriarchs 
as being patterns for us, but is only establishing his 
great thesis that they lived by faith in a future 
blessing, as we ought to do, still we may take the 
words of my text, with a permissible amount of 
violence, as appropriate to all of us who call ourselves 
‘Christians. ‘They who say such things do hereby 
‘declare plainly, and by their lives should declare 
more plainly still, ‘that they are seeking a. country.’ 
I. Note, then, first of all, the remarkable representa- 
tion here given of that future for which Christians 
| look, as being their native land. 
: 
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The word of our text is very inadequately ren¢ 
in our Authorised Version as merely ‘a cou 
Fully and etymologically rendered, it would be 
fatherland. Whether we choose to adopt that som 
what un-English expression or no, at all events, tk 
idea conveyed is that these men, having come out fre 
Mesopotamia, and being wanderers, in their goat 
hair tents, in the midst of the fenced cities of Cana 
were thereby seeking for a land which was the 
native land, their home, the place to which they f 
that they belonged far more truly than to the 
from which they came out, or to the land in whi 
they were for the moment wandering. That is | 
idea that I would enforce as needful for all true ai 
noble Christian living, the recognition that our tru 
home, the country and the order with which we 
connected by all our deepest and most real affinit 
the land where, and where only, we shall feel at e 
and surrounded by familiar things and loved person 
is that land which lies beyond the flood. 

We do not belong, and should feel that we do: 
pelong, to the place and order where we happen | 
stand to-day. This present and the order of thing 
here should be for us either like that Aram Nahe 
‘the Syria between the two rivers, the dust of whi 
Abraham had shaken from off his feet; or it shoul¢ 
like that rotten though splendid civilisation into t 
midst of which He came, and of which He stern 
refused to enrol Himself as a citizen. Our home 
where Jesus Christ is, and there is something pi 
foundly wrong in us unless we feel that that, and 
this, is our native soil, and that there, and not here 
the place to which we belong. 

Our colonists on the other side of the world, thot 
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they have never seen England, talk about ‘going 
home.’ And so we, inhabitants of this outlying colony 

the great city, ought to look across the flood, and 
sometimes catch a sight of those bright realms beyond, 
and always feel that they are really our native land. 
‘They that say such things declare plainly’ that they 
are not citizens here, but belong yonder. 

IL. Then, mark again, the other parallel which may be 
drawn between these men’s attitude and ours, in that 
their whole career was a seeking the true Fatherland. 

Again, our translation is inadequate because it does 
not give the energetic force of the word that is 
rendered ‘seek.’ It was not a seeking, on the part of 
the patriarchs, in the sense of looking for an unseen 
thing, or searching about to find an undiscovered one. 
That was all done for them by God. They had not to 
seek in that unsatisfactory and disturbing sense, but 
they had to seek, in the sense of projecting their 
desires onwards to the blessing that God held out in 
His hand for them, and letting their faith grasp the 
promise and their thoughts expatiate in the future, 
which was as sure to them as the present, because God 
ihad made it. The word for seeking in the original 
is very emphatic. It implies the going out of longings 
and yearnings and thoughts to something which is 
there, to be grasped and laid hold of. Thank God we 
thave not to seek our native soil as wanderers who 
may perchance fail in our quest, and die at last home- 
less. It is brought to us, and certified to us by the 
divine veracity, sealed to us by the divine faithfulness, 
reserved for us by the divine power, made possible for 
us by the divine forgiving mercy. But still we have 
to seek, letting our hearts go out towards that good 
Lea letting our thoughts play about it and become 
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familiar with it, letting our desires tend towards 
and ever, in all the dusty ways of daily life, and amid 
all the distractions of monotonous and recu 
duties, keeping our heads above the mist and lookiz 
into the clear blue, where we may see the vision of I 
certain future. q 

The management and discipline of our thoughts - 
included in that seeking, and I am afraid that that 
a part of Christian culture woefully neglected by t 
average Christian of this day. If we consider t 
comparative magnitude of the future and the prese 
and the certain issue of the present in the future, a 
our thoughts of it such as common-sense would m 
them? Is that ‘land that is very far off’ a freque 
ordinary subject of contemplation by us, in the mid 
of the hurry and bustle of our daily life? Or havey 
let the glasses of the telescope of hope get all dimn 
and dirty; and when we do polish them up, do we 
them to look at the stars with, or at the earth and 
beauties? Whither do my anticipations of the futu 
tend? Is my hope shortsighted or longsighted? I 
only able to see the things on this side the river, 
can it catch any of the glories beyond? Our faul 
not in not living enough in the future, but in ft 
selection of the future in which we live. ‘We 
saved by hope,’ if we rightly direct the hope. We 
ruined by hopes when they are cribbed, cabined, a 
confined to this miserable present. Brother! do 
seek your home by the cultivation of the contemple 
of it and the desire for it, and so almost emulate t 
divine prerogative and call things that are not 
though they were ? 

Oh! how different our lives would be if we wall 
in the light of that great hope, and how diffe 
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_ everything here would be if we regarded all here as 


auxiliary and subsidiary to that. 
Above all, if it were true of us, as it ought to be in 


‘accordance with our profession of being Christians, 
that we seek a country, should we think about death 
as we do? Should we drape it in such ugly forms? 


Should we shrink from it as most of us, I fear, do as a 
dread and an enemy and a disaster? No doubt there 
is, and there always will be, a natural shrinking; but 
the man who can say that to die is to be with Christ, 
and who sets that thought ever before him, will be 
helped over the dark gulf; and the shrinking will be 
turned, if not into desire at least into calm scorn of 


the last enemy, the encounter with whom does not 
‘diminish his longing to be with his Lord. 


These are heights of Christian feeling so far above 


most of us that we are tempted to think them unreal 


and fantastic; but they are the heights to which we 
should naturally rise, if once we realised the greatness, 
the blessedness, the certainty of that hidden hope 
above. Dear friends, if we look onwards to our own 
end, are we only or chiefly conscious of a cold thrill of 
recoil and repulsion? Let us ask ourselves if our feel- 
ing corresponds to our profession that Christ is our 
life, and that where He is is our heaven and our 
hope. 

III. Lastly, notice the unmistakable witness of pro- 
fession and life which we are to bear. 

‘They declare plainly. They make it absolutely and 
unmistakably manifest, says the writer, that they seek 
acountry. It did not need that Abraham should stand 
up before the sons of Heth and say, ‘I am a pilgrim 
and a sojourner amongst you. They all knew it. 
There was his tent outside the city walls, and a strange 
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life that little tribe of people, he and his followers 
lived, wandering up and down the land and refusir 
to settle themselves anywhere. They lived a life 
unlike that of the people among whom they dwelt 
We know that in these early days there were fenced 
cities, outside the walls of which they dwelt, and there 
all the evidences of a highly developed and advanceéc 
civilisation existing in the land. These patriarchs lived 
like gypsies in the country, roaming everywhere but 
rooted nowhere; and the reason they so lived was tha 
they ‘looked for a city which hath foundations.’ 

‘Yes! the man, before the eyes of whose faith there 
is ever shining that permanent state of blessed unio: 
with Jesus Christ and of sweet society with all the 
good, can afford to recognise the things that are see 
as transient, as they must be. He will be in no dange: 
of mistaking the fleeting shows for eternal realities 
If we are looking for the city we shall dwell in 
tabernacles; and the more our faith grasps the per- 
manent realities beyond, the more will our experiene 
realise the transitoriness of the things here by our 
sides. 

The very fact that men call themselves Christians 
a declaration that they are seeking fora city. Do you 
act up to your declaration? Is your Christianity 
matter of lip or of life? Have you pitched your tent 
outside the city to confirm your declaration that you 
do not belong to this community? And do you lives 
in it, but not of it? 

Our outward lives ought to make most distinctly 
manifest that we are citizens of the heavens, and 
will be made manifest by abstinence from a great dee 
There are many things, right enough in themselves 
which are not expedient, and therefore not right, for a 
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| Christian man to do, if they fasten him down to this 
“Present. And you will have to cut yourselves loose 
from a good deal to which otherwise it would be per- 
_missible for you to be attached, if you intend to rise 
towards God; and whatever we do like other people, 
we shall have to do from a manifestly different temper 
or spirit. Two men may engage in precisely the same 
| occupation. For instance, there may be two tellers at 
one side of a bank counter, or two depositors on the 
other, doing exactly the same things, and yet one of 
_them may do them so as to ‘declare plainly,’ even in 
that act, ‘that he is seeking a country,’ and that he is 
not wholly swallowed up in the love and high estimate 
of worldly wealth. The motive from which, the end 
towards which, the help by which, the accompanying 
thoughts with which, we do our daily, secular work, 
may hallow it, and make it express our heavenly- 
mindedness, as completely as if we went apart on the 
_ mountain, and held communion in prayer and praise 
with God. 
We do not want ‘plain’ declarations by so-called 
religious acts, still less by religious professions, half as 
-Inuch as we do plain declarations by an obviously 
Christian way of doing secular things, and living the 
daily life of men upon earth. Remember the illustra- 
tion from the conduct of the very men of whom my 
text speaks. I said that they kept themselves aloof 
from the civilisation around them. That requires 
modification to be a full statement of the case. They 
threw themselves into it, when necessary, with all 
energy. Lot went down to Sodom because it offered 
good grazing land. He behaved just as many profess- 
ing Christians handle the world, going down amongst 


the slime-pits and the scoundrels for the sake of 
K 
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making a little money out of them—whilst Abraha: 
stopped on the more barren pastures of the hills, witl 
freedom, security, and holiness. When Lot got what h 
deserved, and was involved in the disaster of the cit 
that he had made his home, Abraham did not say, ‘ 
is a very sad thing, but Lot must get himself out of thi 
difficulty. He buckled on his sword and armed hi 
followers, turning himself into a soldier for the tim 
being, and promptly gave chase to the robbers, folloy 
ing them all through the night, along the whole leng 
of the Holy Land, and pounced upon them, rou 
them, as they lay in fancied security, and liberatin 
their prisoner, who was the captive of his own lust « 
covetousness much more sadly than of the Easter 
marauders. 

And so, the detachment from the present, which 
needful for Christian men, is to be combined with tk 
most energetic discharge of the duties which we ow 
to ourselves and to those around us, and especially 
be combined with the most diligent work for the 
who have fallen captive to the snares of the w 
which we, by His mercy, have been able to escap 
And he will best manifest, and most plainly declan 
that he seeks a country who seeks most earnestly 
hallow all ordinary life, and to do the work, here an 
now, which God prescribes for him. There is an o 
story about a question being put to some good ms 
who was fond of playing chess. ‘What would you ¢ 
if, when you were at the chess-board, you were tol 
that Jesus Christ was coming?’ ‘Finish the game’ wi 
the wise answer. There is another story about a scer 
in the American House of Representatives in its ear 
time. A great darkness came on during the sittin 
and some timid souls began to think that the last d 
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-wasat hand. The President said, ‘Bring candles and 
let us go on with the debate.’ If the Master is coming, 
we are best found doing our work. Yes! Best doing 
our work, if it is His work. And all our work may 
be His if it is done for His sake and in His strength. 
Christian men and women! see to it that there be 
‘no ambiguity about your position, no mistaking your 
‘nationality, and that in your life, without ostentation, 
without offensively forcing your religion upon peoples’ 
‘notice, you declare plainly that you, at any rate, seek 
: your native home. 


THE FUTURE WHICH VINDICATES GOD 


‘Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their God; for He hath prepared 


for them a city.—HEB. xi. 16. 


| THESE are bold words. They tell us that unless God 
has provided a future condition of social blessedness 
for those whom He calls His, their life’s experience on 
earth is a blot on His character and administration. 
He needs heaven for His vindication. The preparation 
_of the City is the reason why He is not ‘ashamed to be 
‘called their God.’ If there were not such a preparation, 
| He had need to be ashamed. Then my text, further, by 
its first word ‘wherefore, carries our thoughts back 
_to what has been said beforehand; and that is, ‘They 
desire a better country, that is, a heavenly. Therefore 

God ‘ is not ashamed of them,’ as the Revised Version 

a it, with a fuller rendering, ‘to be called their God.’ 
| That is to say, the attitude of the men who look ever 
forward, through the temporal, to the things unseen 

and eternal, is worthy of their relation with Him, and 
it alone is worthy. And if people professing to be His, 

and professing that He is theirs, do not so live, they 
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would be a disgrace to God, and He would be ashar e 
to own them for His. ; 

So there are two lines of thought suggested by ow 
text; two sets of obligations which are deduced by th 
writer of this Epistle from that solemn name—‘Th 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.’ The on 
set of obligations refers to Him; the othertous. Ther 
are, then, three things here for our consideration—th 
name; what it pledges God to do; and what it bin¢ 
men to seek. Let me ask you to look at these thre 
things with me. 

I. First of all, then, regard the significance of the nan 
round which the whole argument of our verse turns, — 

The writer lays hold of that wonderful designatio 
by which the God of the whole earth knit Himself, ii 
special relationship of unity and mutual possession, t 
these three poor men—Abraham, Isaac, and Jaco! 
and he would have us ponder that name, as meanir 
a great deal more than the fact that these three wer 
His worshippers, and that He was their God, in th 
sense in which Moloch was the God of the Phoenician 
Jupiter, the god of the Romans; or Zeus of the Greek 
There is a far deeper and sacreder relation involve 
than that. ‘The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and ¢ 
Jacob’ means not only that His name was in som 
measure known as a designation, and in some measw 
honoured by external worship, by the patriarchs, 
it involved much in regard to Him, and much in regar 
to them. It is the name which He took for Himsel 
not which men gave to Him, and, therefore, it e: 
presses what He had made Himself to these men. 
is to say, the name implies a direct act of self-revelatia 
on the part of God. It implies condescending approac 
and nearness of communion. It implies possessio 
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mutual and reciprocal, as all possession of spirit by spirit 
“must be. It implies still more wonderfully and pro- 
foundly that, just as in regard to the relations between 
ourselves, so, in regard to the loftiest of all relations, 
God owns men, and men possess God, because, on both 
sides of the relationship, there is the same love. Other 
forms of connection between men and God differ from 
this deepest of all in that the attitude on the one side 
corresponds to, but is different from, the attitude on the 
other. If we think of God as the object of trust, on 
His side there is faithfulness, on.our side there is faith. 
If we think of Him as the object of adoration, on His 
side there is loftiness, on our side there is lowliness. If 
we think of Him as the Supreme Governor, His com- 
mandment is answered by our obedience. But if we 
think of Him as ours, and of ourselves as His, the bond 
is identical on either part. And though there be all the 
difference that there is between a drop of dew and the 
boundless ocean, between the little love that refreshes 
and bedews my heart, and the great abyss of the same 
that lies, not stagnant though calm, in His, yet my love 
is like God's, and God’s love is like mine. And that is 
the deepest meaning of the name, ‘the God of Abraham, 
and of Isaac, and of Jacob’:—mutual possession based 
upon common and identical love. 
_ And then, of course, in so far as we are concerned, 
) the name carries with it the most blessed depths of the 
devout life, in all its sacredness of intimacy, in all its 
sweetness of communion, in all its perfectness of de- 
| pendence, in all its victory over self, in all its triumph- 
ant appropriation, as its very own, of the common and 
| universal good. It is much to be able to say ‘Our God, 
our help in ages past.’ It is more to be able to say ‘My 
| Lord and my God. And that appropriation deprives 
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no other of his possession of God. I do not rob you: 
one beam of the sunshine when it irradiates my visior 
We take in of the common land that which belongs t 
us, and no other man is the poorer or has the less 
his. My God is thy God; and when we each realise ow 
individual and personal relation to Him, as expresset 
by these two little words, then we are able to say,i 
close union, ‘Our God, the God and Father of us al 
So much, then, for the name. 

II. Now a word or two, in the second place, as t 
what that name pledges God to do. 

He is ‘not ashamed’ of it, ‘for He hath piepatall Fc 
them a city. Now I do not need to enter at all upoi 
the question as to whether the three patriarchs t 
whom my text has original reference had any notion ¢ 
a future life. It matters nothing where or how the 
thought that that coming blessing towards which the 
were ever looking was to be realised. The point of 
text is that, in any case, they were servants of a futu 
promised to them by God, as they believed, and t 
that future shaped their whole life. 

Think of what their life was. How all their day: 
from the moment when Abraham left his home, to 
moment when the dying Jacob said, with a passion 0 
unfilled expectancy, which yet had in it no hesitancy ¢ 
doubt or rebuke, ‘I have waited for Thy salvation, ‘ 
Lord, that future shaped their whole career! Ar 
then, if the end of all was that they lay down in th 
dust and died, having been lured on from step to ste 
by dazzling illusions dangled before them, which we 
nething but dreams, what about the God who did it 
and what about their relation to Him! Would the 
be anything in such a God deserving to be worshippe¢ 
Might He not be ashamed of ‘ being called their God’ 
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that was all that they got thereby? God needs the 
City for His own vindication. 

Now that seems to be a daring way of putting it, but 
it is only another form of expressing a very plain 
thought, that the facts of the religious life here on 
earth are such as necessarily do involve a future of 
blessedness, and a heaven. 

I need not, I suppose, dwell for more than just ina 
sentence upon the first plain way in which this truth 
may be illustrated—namely, that nothing but a future 
life of blessedness, such as we usually connote by the 
simple name ‘heaven, saves God’s veracity and the 
truthfulness of His promises. If we believe that the 
awful silence of the universe has ever been broken by 
a@ divine voice; if we believe that God has said any- 
thing to men—apart, I mean, from the revelation of 
| Himself made by our nature and in our daily experience 
—we must believe that He has promised a life to come. 
_And unless such a life do await those who, humbly and 


with many faults and imperfections, have yet clung to 
Him as theirs, and yielded themselves to Him as His 
possession, then 


‘ The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.’ 


_Let God be true and every mana lie. Unless there isa 
heaven, He has flashed before us an illusion like that 
which has tempted many a wanderer into the bog to 
perish. He has fooled us with a mirage, which at 
the distance looked like palm-trees and cool, flashing 
lakes, and when we reach it is only burning sand, 
| strewn with bleached bones of the generations that 
have been cheated before us. ‘God is not ashamed... 
for He hath prepared a city.’ 
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But, then, there is another thought, closely cor 
nected with the preceding, and yet capable of being 
dealt with separately, and that is that there is a ble 
ineffaceable on the divine character unless the desires 
which He Himself has implanted have a reality corre- 
sponding to them. That is true, of course, in the mos 
absolute sense, in regard to all the physical necessiti 
and yearnings which the animal nature possesses. 
all that region God never sends mouths but He send 
meat to fill them; and need is the precursor and 
prophecy of supply. So it is in regard to the wholé 
creation; so it is in regard to that in us which we shar 
in common with them. Care never irks the full-fed beast 
No ungratified desires torture the frame of the short 
lived creatures. ‘Foxes have holes, and the birds 
air have their roosting-places’; and all beings dwe 
in an environment absolutely corresponding to thei 
capacities, and fitted to satisfy their necessities. E 
amongst them stalks the exile of creation, mat 
blessed, though he sometimes thinks he is cursed, wi 
longings which the world has nothing to satisfy; an 
with ideals which are never capable of realisatic 
amidst the imperfections and fleetingnesses of 
And is that to be all? Ifso, then God is a tyrant ar 
not a god, and there is little to love in such a cha 
acter, and He might be ashamed, if He is not, to hay 
made men like that, so ill-fitted for their abode, and : 
have bestowed upon them the possibility of imaginir 
that to which realisation shall be for ever denied. 

And if that is true in regard of many of the desi 
of life, apart altogether from religion, it becomes s 
more manifestly and eminently true in regard ¢ 
Christian experience and devout emotions. For if the 
is any one thing which an acceptance of Christianit 
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in the heart and life is sure to do, it is to kindle and 
make dominant longings, yearnings rising sometimes 
to pain, which the world is utterly unable to satisfy. 
Is it ever to be so? Then, oh then, better for us that 
we should never have known that name; better for us 
that we had nourished a blind life within our brains; 
better for us that we had never been born. But ‘He 
hath prepared for them a city, where wishes shall be 
embodied, and the ideal shall be reality, and desires 
shall be fulfilled, and everything that has dwelt, silently 
and secretly, in the chambers of the imagination shall 
come forth into thesunlight. Morning dreams are pro- 
verbially true. ‘We are not of the night, nor of the 
darkness: we are the children of the day, and our 
dreams are one day to pass into the sober certainty of 
waking bliss. 

Then there is another thought still, and that is that. 
it would be a blot ineffaceable on the divine character 
if all the discipline of life were to have no field in the 
future on which its results could be manifested. These 

three poor men were schooled by many sorrows. What 
were they allfor? For the City. And in like manner 
ee facts of our earthly life and our Christian experi- 
ences are equally inexplicable and confounding unless 
beyond these dim and trifling things of time there lie 
the sunlit and solemn fields of eternity, in which what- 
soever of force, valour, worthiness, manhood, we have 
made our own here shall expatiate for ever more. 
_ I do not mean that life is so sad and weary that we 
need to call another world into existence to redress the 
balance of the old. I think that is only very partially 
true, for we are always apt in such considerations to 
‘Minimise the pleasures on the whole, and to exaggerate 
| the pains on the whole, of the earthly life. But I mean 
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that the one true view of all that befalls us here o1 
earth is discipline; and that discipline implies an end 
for which it is applied, and a realm in which its results 
are to be manifested. And if God carefully trains us, 
passes us through varieties of condition, in order t 
evolve in us a character conformed to His will; puts us 
to the long threescore years and ten of the apprentice 
ship, and then has no workshop in which to occupy t 
afterwards, we are reduced to a state of utter intellec 
tual bewilderment, and life is an inextricable ta 
and puzzle. 

You may go into certain prehistoric depéts, wher 
you will find lying by thousands flint weapons whie 
have been carefully chipped and shaped and polish 
and then, apparently, left in a heap, and never an 
thing done with them. Is the world a great cemetery 
of weapons prepared and then tossed aside like that 
We need a heaven where the faithfulness of the serv 
shall be exchanged for the joy of the Lord, and he th 
was faithful in a few things shall be made ruler ov 
many things. 

III. And now a word about my last thought; « 
that is, what this name binds Christian people to seek. 

My text in its former part says, ‘They desire a bett 
country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is n 
ashamed to be called their God.’ If Abraham, inste 
of stopping under the oak tree at Mamre, had go: 
down into Sodom with Lot, and taken up his quarte 
there; or if he had become a naturalised citizen ¢ 
Hebron, and struck up alliances with the children ¢ 
Heth, would the Sodomites or the Hebronites or 
Hittites have thought any the better of him therefe 
As long as he kept apart from them, he witnesst 
to the promise, and God looked upon him and blesse 
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him. But if, professing to look for ‘the city which 
hath the foundations, he had not been content to dwell 
in tabernacles, God would have been ashamed of him 
to be called his God. 

Translate that into plain English, and it is this. As 
long as Christian people live like pilgrims and strangers, 
they are worthy of being called God’s, and God is glad 
to be called theirs. And as long as they do so, the 
world will know a religious man when it sees him, and, 
though it may not like him, it will at least respect him. 
But a secularised Church or individuals who say that 
they are Christians, and who have precisely the same 
estimates of good and evil as the world has, and live 
by the same maxims, and pursue the same aims, and 
never lift their eyes to look at the City beyond the 
river, these are a disgrace to God and to themselves, 

“and to the religion which they say they profess. 

I cannot but feel—and feel, I think, in growing 
_degree—that one main clause of the woful feebleness 
of our average Christianity is that our hopes and 
Visions of the City which hath the foundations have 
become dim, and that, to a very large extent, the 
thoughts of ‘the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God’ is dormant in the minds of the mass of professing 
Christian people. 

Oh, dear friends! if we will yield to that sweet, 
"strong appeal that is made to us in the name, and, 
| feeling that God is ours and we are His, will turn our 
evita and thoughts more than, alas! we have done, 
| to that blessed hope, Jesus will not be ashamed to call 
‘us brethren, nor God be ashamed to be called our God. 
Let us beware that we are not ashamed to be called 
His, nor to ‘declare plainly that we seek a country.’ 


| 


| 





| 
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THE FAITH OF MOSES 


‘By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be called the e 
of Pharaoh's daughter; 25. Choosing rather to suffer affliction with the pec 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 26. Esteeming # 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he had re 
unto the recompence of the reward. 27. By faith he forsook Egypt, not fe : 
the wrath of the king: for he endured, as seeing Him who is invisible.’ —H 
xi. 24-27. 

















I HAVE ventured to take these verses as a text, r 
with the idea of expounding their details, or even ¢ 
touching many of the large questions which they rai 
but for the sake of catching their general drift. Th 
are the writer's description of two significant instanet 
in the life of the great Lawgiver of the power of 

He deals with both in the same fashion. He first tel 
the act, then he analyses its spring in the state of fe 
ing which produced it, and then he traces that state 
feeling to certain external facts which were obviou 
the faith of Moses. ‘The Great Refusal, by which 
flung up his position at the court of Pharaoh, at 
chose to identify himself with his people, is the on 
His flight from Egypt to the solitudes of Horeb is t 
other. The two acts are traced to the states of feeli: 
or opinion in Moses. The former came from a che 
and an estimate. ‘He chose to suffer with the peo 
of God’; and he ‘esteemed the reproach .. . great 
riches than the treasures in Egypt.’ The latter in li 
manner came from a state of feeling. He ‘forse 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king. Wh 
underlay the choice, the estimate, the courage? ‘] 
had respect,’ or more literally and forcibly, ‘he lool 
away to the recompense of the reward.’ He saw‘ 
who is invisible.’ So, an act of vision which disclos 


him a future recompense and a present God was 
166 
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gasis of all. And from that act of vision there came 
tates of mind which made it easy and natural to 
shoose a lot of suffering and humiliation, and to turn 
wway from all the glories and treasures and wrath of 
egypt. 

That is to say, we have here two things—what this 
man saw, and what the vision did for his life, and 
[ wish to consider these two. The same sight is 
possible for us; and, if we have it, the same conduct 
will certainly follow. 

I. Note then, first, what this man saw. 

“Two things, says the writer. ‘He looked away to the 

recompense of the reward, and he saw God. Now I 
need not remind you, I suppose, that these two objects 
of real vision correspond to the two elements of faith 
which the writer describes in the first verse of our 
shapter, where he says that it is ‘the substance of 
things hoped for’; to which corresponds ‘the recom- 
pense of the reward, and ‘the evidence of things not 
seen, to which answers ‘ Him who is invisible.’ 

Now, that conception of faith, as having mainly to 
do with the future and the unseen, is somewhat 
different superficially from the ordinary notion of 
faith, set forth in the New Testament, as being trust 
in Jesus Christ. But the difference is only superficial, 
and arises mainly from a variety in the prominence 
piven to the elements which both conceptions have in 
common. For the faith which is trust in Jesus Christ 
is directed towards the unseen, and includes in itself the 
realisation of the future. And the faith which is vivid 
zonsciousness of the invisible world, and realisation of 
coming retribution, finds them both most clearly and 
most surely in that Lord ‘in whom, though now we 
see Him not, yet believing we rejoice, and anticipate 
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the future ‘end of our faith, even the salvation of o1 
souls, . 

So we may take these two points that emerge fro! 
our text, and look at them as containing for ov 
present purpose a sufficient description of what ou 
faith ought to do for us. 

There must be, first, then, a vivid and resolute 
sation of future retribution. Now, note that this sai 
expression, a somewhat peculiar one, ‘ the recompe 
of the reward, is found again in this letter in direct 
the opposite reference from that which it has her 
In the second chapter of the Epistle we read tha 
‘every transgression and disobedience shall receive i 
just recompense of reward. Both recompense bh 
punishment and by blessedness are included in # 
word, so that its meaning is the exact requital of gox 
or evil by a sovereign judge. 

And that is the very purpose which faith has for ot 
of its chief functions, to burn in the conviction on ¢ 
slothful minds—that all that is round about us is 
once cause and consequence; that life is a netwe 
of issues of past actions, and of progenitors of futu 
ones; that nothing that a man does ever dies; that 


* Through his soul the echoes roll, 
And grow for ever and for ever’ 


that ‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
Character is the result of actions. Condition is larg 
if not altogether, dependent upon conduct and up 
character. And, just as the sandstone cliffs were 
down grain by grain by an evaporated ocean, 
stand eternal when the waters have all vanished, 
whatever else you and I are making of, and in, 
lives, we are making permanent cliffs of charac 
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which will remain when all the waves of time have 
foamed themselves away. 

That process, which is going on moment by moment’ 
all through our lives, Christian faith follows beyond 
the grave. It works right up to the edge of the grave 
as everybody can see, and many a man’s last harvest 
of the seed that he sowed to the flesh is his, when laid 
a corrupted corpse into his coffin. But does it stop 
there? The world may say, ‘ We know not.’ Christian 
faith overleaps the gulf and sees the process going on 
more intensely and unhindered in the life yonder. 
We are like signalmen in their isolated boxes. They 
pull a lever, and the points a quarter of a mile away 
are shifted. The man does not see what he has done, 
but he has done it all the same. And when his time 
for travelling comes, he will find that he has deter- 
mined the course on which he must run by the actions 
that were done here. 

And so, brethren, this conviction, not merely as being 
aselfish looking for a peaceful and blessed heaven, as 
some people try to vulgarise the conception, but as 
being the thrilling consciousness that every deed has 
its issues, and is to be done, or refrained from, in 
view of these, this is what is meant by the word of my 
text: ‘he looked away’ to the recompense of reward. 

_ Now remember that such a vision clear and definite 
before a man, substantial and solid and continuous 
enough to become.a formative power in his life, and 
even to determine its main direction, is only realisable 
as the result of very special and continuous effort. The 
‘writer of the letter employs a singular and a strong 
word, which I have tried to English by the phrase 
‘looking off unto the recompense. He turned away 
hy a determined effort of resolution, averting his gaze 
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from other things in order to fix it on the far off tk 
One use of the tube of the telescope is to shut ¢ 
cross lights, and concentrate the vision on the far 
object, looked at undisturbed. Unless we can 
shut off on either side these dazzling and bewilde: 
brilliances that dance and flicker round us, we sha 
never see clearly that solemn future and.all its infi nit 
possibilities of sorrow or of blessedness. The eye thi 
is focused to look at the things on the earth canne 
see the stars. When the look-out man at the boy 
wants to make sure whether that white flash on t 
horizon is a sun-smitten sail or a breaker, he knits 
brows and shades his eyes with his hand, and concer 
trates his steady gaze till he sees. And you and I he 
to do that, or the most real things in the univers 
away yonder in the extreme distance, will be probl 
matical and questionable to us. Oh, brother! on 
Christian lives would be altogether different if 
made the resolve and kept it, to fix our gaze on ‘tl 
recompense of the reward.’ 
Then the next thing that this man saw, says my 
was ‘Him who is invisible.’ 
Now I do not suppose that there is any referen 
there to the miraculous manifestations of a divil 
presence which were given to the lawgiver, for the 
came long after the incidents which are being dea 
with in my text. True! he saw God face to face ami 
the solitudes and the sanctities of Sinai. But that 
not at all what the writer is thinking about here. 
is thinking about the vision which was given to Mose 
in no other fashion than it may be given to us, if y 
will have it, the sight of God to the ‘inward eye, wh 
is the bliss of solitude, and ministers strength to 0 
lives, in solitude or in society. The conscious ree 
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of God’s presence in our minds and hearts and 
wills, and the whole trembling and yet rejoicing inner 
| ; ‘man, aware that God is near, are what is meant by this 
vision of Him. The realisation of His presence con- 
_ tinually, the sight of Him in nature, so that every bush 
burns with a visible deity, and every cloud is the pillar 
im which He moves for guidance, the realisation of His 
‘presence, in history, in society, operating all changes 
and working round us, and in us, and on us—this is the 
highest result of a true religious faith. 
: _ And it is worthy to be called sight. For not the 
vision of the eye is the source of the truest certitude, 
but the vision of the inward spirit. A man may be 
_ surer of God than he is of the material universe that 
the touches and handles and beholds. The vision that 
a trustful heart has of God is as real, as direct, and, 
I venture to say, more assured, than the knowledge 
which is brought to us through sense. 
_ And such a vision ought to be, and will be if we are 
| right, no disturbing or unwelcome thought, but a 
delight and a strength. A prisoner in a solitary cell 
sometimes goes mad because he knows that somewhere 
in its walls there is a peep-hole at which, at any 
: moment, the eye of a gaoler may be on the watch. But 
. the loving heart that yearns after God has nothing but 
joy in the otherwise awful thought, ‘If I take the 
_ wings of the morning, Thou art there. If I fly to the 
_ uttermost parts of the west, there I meet Thee.’ ‘If 
! I make my bed in the grave, Thou art there. Thou 
| hast beset me behind and before.’ Brethren, either our 
ghastliest doubt or our deepest joy is, ‘Thou, God, 
seest me. ‘When I awake I am still with Thee,’ 
Il. And now, secondly, notice what the vision did 

for this man. 
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I cannot do more than touch very lightly upon 
various points that are involved here. But I would) 
have you notice in general that the writer masses the 
enemies of a noble life, which Moses overcame by this 
sight, in three general classes — pleasures, treasures, 
dangers. The faith of Moses lifted him above ignoble 
pleasures, saved him from coveting fleeting possessions, 
armed him against mere corporeal perils. And these 
three—delights, rules, dangers, may be roughly said 
be the triple-headed Cerberus that bars our way. Let 
us look how the vision will help to overcome them all. 

This sight will take the brightness out of ignoble and 
fleeting pleasures. Moses had the ball at his foc 
Jewish legends tell us that the very crown was in- 
tended to be placed on his head. However that may 
be, a life of luxurious ease, of command over men 
accompanied by the half deification which in old days 
hedged a king, were his for the taking; and he turned 
from them all. He did not choose suffering: but h 
chose to be identified with the people of God, thoug 
he knew that thereby he was electing a life of sorroy 
and of pain. The world has seen no nobler act the 
that when he passed through the gates of Pharaoh’ 
palace, the fragments of whose glorious architectu 
we still wonder at, and housed himself in the dark 
huts where the slaves dwelt. 

Now that same spirit, both in regard to choice and 
to estimate, must be ours, and will be ours, if we hay 
any depth and reality of vision of the recompense @ nd 
of the invisible God. For if you once let the lighto 
these two solemn thoughts in upon the delights of 
earth, how poor and paltry, how coarse and ignoble 
they look! Did you ever see the scenes of a theatr 
by daylight? What daubs; what rents; what cos 
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work! Let the light of the ‘recompense’ and of God 
in upon earthly delights, and how they shrivel, and 
dwindle, and disappear! Ah, brethren! if we would 
only bring our earthly desires to the touchstone of 
these two great thoughts, we should find that many a 
thing that holds us would slacken its grasp, and the 
_ fair forms, with their tiny harps, and their sweet songs 
that tempt us on the flowery island, would be seen 
for what they are—ravenous monsters whose guests 
are in the depths of hell. ‘He had respect to the 
recompense of the reward, and spurned ignoble 
pleasures. If you see the things that are, you will not 
be tempted with the things that seem. 

And then, further, such a vision will help us to 
appraise at their true value earthly possessions. I 
cannot enter upon the question of what the writer 
means precisely by that singular phrase, attributing 
to Moses ‘the reproach of Christ. Whether it implies 
the reproach borne for Christ, or like Christ, or by 
Christ, all which interpretations are possible, and have 
been suggested, need not concern us now. The point 
_ is that the twofold vision of which the writer is speak- 
ing, let in upon worldly possessions, reveals their 
emptiness and drossiness, as compared with the true 
riches. 

There are old stories of men who in the night re- 
ceived from fairy hands gifts of gold in some cave, and 
when the daylight came upon them what had seemed 
to be gold and jewels was a bundle of withered leaves 
and red berries, already half corrupted and altogether 
worthless. There are many things that the world 
counts very precious which are like the fairy’s gold. 
Nothing that can be taken from a man really belongs 
to him. The only real riches, correspondent with his 
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necessities, are those which, once possessed, are i 
separable from his being, the riches of an indwe 
God, and of a nature conformed to His. 

And that effect of the vision of the unseen and th 
future, as bringing down to their true value all the 
wealth of Egypt and of the world, is a lesson which ne 
man needs more than do we whose lives, and habits of 
thinking, are passed and formed in a commercial com- 
munity, in which success means a fortune, and failure 
means poverty; in which the poor are tempted to look 
upon the possession of wealth as the only thing to be 
coveted, and the rich are tempted to look upon it as 
the one thing to be rejoiced over. Let the light of the 
future, and of God, ever shine upon your estimates of 
the worth of the world’s wealth. 

Lastly, such a vision will arm a man against all 
perils. I take it that ‘forsaking Egypt’ in my tex 
refers to Moses’ flight to Horeb. Now, in the boa 
of Exodus that flight is traced to his fear. In my 
text it is traced to his courage. So, then, there ma 
dwell in one heart fearing and not fearing. There 
may be dread, as there was with Moses, sufficien 
to impel him to flight, though not sufficient to i 
duce him to abandon the purpose which made fligh 
necessary. He was afraid enough to shelter himself. 
He was not afraid enough, by reason of dangers and 
difficulties, to fling up his mission. 

That is to say, the vision will not take away from 
man natural tremors, nor will it blind him to re 
dangers and difficulties, but it will steady his resolve, 
and make him determined, though he may have to 
bow before the blast, to yield no jot of his convictions, 
nor fling away any of his confidence. He will flee t 
Horeb, if need be, but he will not cease to labour for 
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the redemption of Israel. If we put our trust in God, 
and live in the continual realisation of future retribu- 
tion, then, whilst we may prudently adapt our course 
so as to find a smooth bit of road to walk on, and to 
avoid dangers which may threaten, we shall never let 


_ these either shake our confidence in God, or alter our 





conviction of what He requires from us. 

So I gather up all that I have been trying to say in 
the one word—the true way to make life noble is the 
old way, the way of faith. The sight of God, the vision 
of judgment will make earth’s pleasures paltry, earth’s 
treasures dross, earth’s dangers contemptible. The 
way to secure that ennobling and strengthening vision 
to attend us everywhere, is to keep near to Jesus 
Christ, and to fix our hearts on Him. In communion 
with Him pleasures that perish will woo in vain, and 
possessions from which we must part will lose their 
worth, and perils that touch the body will cease to 


_ terrify; and through faith ‘we shall be more than 


_ conquerors in Him that loved us.’ 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES AND 
THEIR LEADER 


‘Compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, ... looking unto Jesus 


| ? the author and finisher of faith.’— HEB. xii. 1, 2. 


WHat an awful sight the rows above rows of spectators 


_ must have been to the wrestler who looked up at them 


from the arena, and saw a mist of white faces and 
pitiless eyes all directed on himself! How many a poor 


gladiator turned in his despair from them to the place 
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where purple curtains and flashing axes proclain 
the presence of the emperor, on whose word hung 
his life, whose will could crown him with a rich 
reward! 
That is the picture which this text brings before our 
eyes, as the likeness of the Christian life. We are in 
the arena; the race has to be run, the battle to be 
fought. All round and high above us, a mist, as it 
were, of fixed gazers beholds us, and on the throne 
is the Lord of life, the judge of the strife, whose: smile 
is better than all crowns, whose downward-pointi ng 
finger seals our fate. We are compassed with a cloué 
of witnesses, and we may see Jesus the author and 
finisher of faith. Both of these facts are alleged he 
as encouragements to persevering, brave struggle in 
the Christian life. Hence we have here mainly two 
subjects for consideration, namely the relation between 
the saints who are gone and ourselves, and th 
encouragement derived from it; and the contrastec 
relation between Jesus and ourselves, and the er 
couragement derived from it. 
I. The metaphor of the ‘ cloud of witnesses’ is perhap 
intended to express multitude, and also eleva 
tion. It may have been naturally suggested by the 
thought of the saints of the Old Testament (of whom 
the previous chapter has been so nobly speaking) as 
exalted to heaven, and hovering far above and fal 
away like the pure whitenesses that tower there. 
Raphael’s great Sistine Madonna has for backgroun 
just such a light mist of angel faces and adoring eye! 
all turned to the gentle majesty of the Virgin. Ther 
may also be blending in the writer’s mind such a refer- 
ence to the amphitheatre as we have already noticed 
which certainly exists in the later portion of 


: 


' 


| 
: 
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context. But we must remember that tempting as it is 


_ toa hasty reader to deduce from the words the idea 


y 


_ that the saints whose ‘warfare is accomplished’ look 


} 


_ down on our struggles here, there is, at all events, no 


5 support to that idea in the word ‘witnesses.’ It is not 
used, as often in our speech, as equivalent to spec- 


tators, but means here exactly what it does in the 
previous chapter, namely, attestors or testifiers. They 


_ are not witnesses of us, but to us, as we shall see 
presently. It may, indeed, be that the thought of the 


theavenly spectators of our Christian course is implied 


_ in the whole strain of the passage, and of the imagery 


borrowed from the arena, which would certainly be 


incomplete if there were nothing to answer to the 


spectators, who, whether at Corinth or Rome, made so 
important a part in the scene. 

_ We shall be going too far, I think, if we dogmatically 
assert, on the strength of a figure, that this context 


_teaches a positive communion between earth and 


heaven of such a sort as that they who have ‘ overcome 


_by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of His testi- 


mony, know about the struggles of us down here in the 
arena. Still, one feels that such an idea is almost 


_ needed to give full force either to the figure or exhorta- 


tion. It does seem somewhat lame to say, You are 
like racers, surrounded with a crowd of witnesses, 
therefore run, only do not suppose that they really 
see you. If this be so, the glowing imagery certainly 
seems to receive a violent chill, and the flow of the 
exhortation to be much choked. Still we can go no 
further than a modest ‘ perhaps.’ 

But even as a ‘may be, the thought of such a know- 
ledge stimulates. As all the thousand eyes of 
assembled Greece looked on at the runners, and all the 
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dialects of its states swelled the tumult of accla 
which surged round the victor, so here the general 
assembly and Church of the firstborn, the festal gather 
ing on Mount Zion, into relations with which this ver 
chapter says we have come, may be conceived of 
sitting, solemn and still, on the thrones around the 
central throne, and bending not unloving looks of 
earnest pity on the arena below where they too on 
toiled and suffered. 

It may be that, before their eyes, who have bee! 
made wise by death, and who, standing within th 
‘sanctuary of God, understand the end’ of life and life’ 
sorrows, are manifest our struggles, as with weary fe 
and drooping limbs we blunder on in the race. Surel 
there is love in heaven, and it may be there is knoy 
ledge, and it may be there is care for us. It may 
that, standing on the serene shore beside the Lord, 
has already prepared a meal for us with His own hand 
they discern, tossing on the darkened sea, the poo 
little boats of us downhearted, unsuccessful toiler 
who cannot yet desery the Lord, or the weleome w 
waits on the beach. 

At all events the thought may come with cheer 
our hearts, that, whether conscious of one anothe 
mode of being or no, they in their triumph and we i 
our toils are bound together with real bonds. Tk 
thought, if not the knowledge, of their blessedness m 
be wafted down to us, just as the thought, if not tk 
knowledge, of our labour may be in their restful sou 
The hope of their tranquil shore may strengthen 
that are far off upon the sea, though we cannot 
more of it than the dim lights moving about, and cate 
an occasional fragrance in the air that tells of land, je 
as the memory of their stormy voyage mingles in thei 
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experience with their gladness because the waves be 
quiet, and God has brought them to their desired haven. 
Such thoughts may come with encouragement for the 
conflict, even if we hesitate to assert that the cloud of 
witnesses is a cloud of spectators. What, then, is the 
sense in which these heroes of the faith which the 
previous chapter has marshalled in a glorious bede- 
roll, are ‘witnesses’? The answer will be found by 
observing the frequent occurrence of the word, and its 
cognate words, in that chapter. We read there, for 
instance, that the elders ‘had witness borne to them’ 
(verse 2, Revised Version); that Abel by the acceptance 
of his sacrifice, ‘had witness borne to him that he 
was righteous, ‘God bearing witness in respect of his 
gifts’ (verse 4, Revised Version); that Enoch ‘had 
witness borne to him that he had been well pleas- 
‘ing unto God’ (verse 5, Revised Version), and that 
the whole illustrious succession ‘had witness borne to 
them through their faith’ (verse 39, Revised Version). 
This witness borne to them by God is, of course, His 
giving to them the blessings which belong to a genuine 
faith, whether of conscious acceptance with God, or of 
Inward peace and power, or of outward victory over 
sorrows and foes. But they become witnesses to us for 
| God by the very same facts by which He makes Him- 
| self the witness of their faith, for they therein become 
| proofs of the blessedness of true religion, visible 
e evidences of God’s faithfulness, and their histories shine 
| out across the centuries testifying to us in our toils 
how good it is to trust in the Lord, and how small and 
transient are the troubles and hindrances that a life of 
faith meets. The calm stars declare the glory of God, 
_and witness from age to'age of His power, which keeps 
| them every one from failing; and these bright names 
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that shine in the heaven of His word proclaim H 
tender pity, and His rewarding love to all who, like ther 
fight the good fight. Like the innumerable suns thi 
make up the Milky Way, they melt into one brigh 
cloud that lies still and eternal above our heads an 
sheds a radiance on our dim struggles. So we h 
here brought out the stimulus to our Christian 
from the faith and blessedness of these saints. 

We have their history before us: we know what 
were, and we have the ‘end of their conversation * 
that is, the issue or outcome of their manner of life 
the next chapter says. It was a hard fight, but 
ended in victory. They had more than their share | 
sorrows and troubles, but ‘the glory dies not, and t 
grief is past.’ From their thrones they call to us wor 
of cheer, and point us to their tears turned in 
diamonds, to their struggles stilled in depths of repo: 
to their wounded brows crowned with light and glo; 

They witness to us how mighty and divine a thing 
a life of faith. Their human weakness was filled wi 
the power of God. Tremblings and self-distrust ¢ 
all the ills that flesh is heir to dwelt in them. Bla 
doubts and sore conflicts were their portion.. They, t 
knew what we know, how hard it is to live and do & 
right. But they fought through, because a might 
hand was upon them, and God’s grace was brea 
into their weakness—and there they stand, victoric 
witnesses to us, that whosoever will put his trust 
the Lord shall have strength according to his ne 
inbreathed into his uttermost weakness, and haye 0 
by his side in every furnace, like unto the Son of Mi 
They witness to us of companions in suffering, and t 
thought of them may come to a lonely heart wadii 
in dark, deep waters, with the assurance that there 
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; 
a ford, and that others have known the icy cold, and 


' the downward rush of the stream, and have not been 
_earried away by it. It is not a selfish thought that 
‘sometimes brings encouragement to a solitary sufferer, 
‘the same afflictions have been accomplished in your 
brethren. It helps us to remember the great multitude 
_ who before us have come through the great tribulation 
and are before the throne. The cloud of witnesses 
_ testify how impotent is sorrow to harm, how strong to 
_ bless those who put their trust in God. 
_ They witness to us of the faithfulness of God, who 
has led them, and upheld them, through all their con- 
: flicts, and has brought them to His side at last. That 
_ wondrous power avails for us, fresh and young, as when 
it helped the world’s grey fathers. God refers us to 
_ their experiences, and summons them as His witnesses, 
_ for they will speak good of His name, and each of them, 
as they bend down from their seats around the arena, 
‘ calls to us, ‘O love the Lord, all ye His saints. I was 
brought low and He helped me.’ So that we, taking 
heart by their example, can set ourselves to our 
‘struggles with the peaceful confidence, ‘This God is 
- our God for ever and ever.’ 
The word rendered ‘witnesses’ has a narrower 
_ Meaning in later usage, according to which it comes 
to signify those who have sealed their testimony with 
i their blood, in which sense it is transferred, untrans- 
lated, into English, in ‘martyr. What an eloquent 
_ epitome of the early history of the Church lies in that 
‘one fact! So ordinarily had the faithful confessor to 
die for his testimony that the very name had the 
thought of a bloody death inextricably associated with 
it. And if we for a moment think of that meaning, and 
look back to the long series of martyrs from the days 
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of Stephen to the last Malagasy Christian or missi 
‘what solemn scorn of soft delights, and noble contem 
of life itself may be kindled in our souls. Easy p 

are appointed to us. We ‘have not yet resisted un 
blood.’ Let us run our smoother race with patience, 
we think of those who ran theirs with bleeding feet, a 
through the smoke of Smithfield or the dust of the are: 
beheld the heavens opened, and the Son of Man staa 
ing ready to help, and so went to their death with ti 
light from His face changing theirs into the same imag 

But let us not forget that all these witnesses / 
God were imperfect men, whose imperfeetions are f 
of encouragement for us. Look at the names in th 
great muster-roll—Noah with his drunkenness, Jac 
with his craft, Samson with his giant strength a 
giant passion, Jephtha with his savage faithfulness t 
savage vow, David with his too well-known sins, a 
in them all not one name to which some great evi 
not cling. 

There are quickly reached limits to the venera’ 
with which we are to regard the noblest heroes a 
saints, and none of them are to be to us patterns, 
ever we may draw encouragement from their lives, 
in some respects follow their faith. Thank God f 
the shameful stories told of so many of them in f 
unmoved narrative of Scripture! They were men 
common clay. The saints’ halo is round the head 
men and women like ourselves. We look at our 0} 
sins and shortcomings, and are ready to despair. I 
we may lift our eyes to the cloud of witnesses and f 
every evil of ours find a counterpart in the earth 
lives of these radiant saints. Thinking of our ¢ 
evil we may hopefully say, as we gaze on them, ‘Sui 
were some of ye, but ye are washed, and ye are sane 
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: fied.’ Therefore I will not doubt but that He is able 
to keep me, even me, ‘from falling, and to present me 

faultless before the presence of His glory.’ 

_ II. But we are not left to draw encouragement from 
the remembrance of men of like passions with ourselves 
only. The second of these clauses turns our thoughts 

to the contrasted relations between Christ and us, and 
the stimulus derived fromit.. ‘Looking unto Jesus, the 

author and perfecter of our faith.’ 

Our Lord is here very emphatically set in a place by 
Himself apart from all that cloud of witnesses, who in 
their measure are held forth as noble examples of 
faith. All these, the greatest names of old, are in one 
class, and He stands above them in a class of which He 
is the only member. There we see no other man save 

Jesus only. Whatever be the inference from that 
fact, the fact itself is plain. He is something to all the 

fighters in the lists which none of these are. Our eyes 
may profitably dwell on them, but we have to look 
higher than their serene seats, even to His throne, and 
the relation between us and Him is altogether unlike 
that which binds us to the holiest of these. 

The names He bears in this context are noteworthy, 
‘the author and finisher of faith,’ the former being the 

same, word which, in Acts iii. 15, is rendered ‘ prince’ 
(of life), and in this Epistle (ii. 10), ‘captain’ (of salva- 
tion). Its meaning may perhaps be best given as 

‘leader. All these others are the long files of the 
great army, but Christ is the Commander of the whole 
array. ‘As Captain of the Lord’s host am I come up, 

said the man with the drawn sword, who stood before 

Joshua as he brooded outside the walls of Jericho over 
his task, and that armed angel of the Lord was He who, 
in the fulness of time, took our humanity that He might 
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lead the many sons to glory. Not in order of time, bu 
by the precedence of nature, is He the Leader and Le 
of all who live by faith. 
He is also the finisher, or more properly the perfecte! 
of faith, inasmuch as He in His own life has shown it 
in its perfect form and power; inasmuch also as He 
gives to each of us, if we will have it, grace to perfec 
it in our lives; and inasmuch as, finally, He crown: 
and rewards it at last. 
One more remark as to the force of the language her 
may be allowed. The word rendered ‘looking’ is an 
emphatic compound, and if full force be given to both 
its elements, we might read it ‘looking away,’ that is 
turning our eyes from all other, even the grandest o 
these grand witnesses, to gaze on Christ alone. 
All these details serve to bring out the uniqu 
position which our Lord holds, and the attitude it 
which we should stand to Him. ; 
Christ is the one perfect example of faith. We ar 
familiar with the rest of His perfect example in regai 
to other graces of the Christian character, but 
dwell less frequently than we ought on Him as havin 
Himself lived a life of faith. Many orthodox believes 
so believe in Christ's divinity as to weaken their sens 
of the reality of His manhood, just as, on the othe 
hand, a vivid apprehension of His manhood obseur 
to many the rays of His divinity. We lose much b 
not making very real to our minds that Jesus live 
His earthly life by faith, that for Him as for us ¢ 
pendence on God, and humble confidence in Him, w 
the secret of peace, and the spring of power. 
very Epistle, in another place, quotes the words of bh 
psalm, ‘I will put my trust in Him,’ as the very inmo 
expression of Christ’s life, and as one of the ways 
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which He proves His brotherhood with us. He, too, 
knows what it is to hang on God; and is not only in 


His divine nature the object, but in His true manhood 


‘the pattern of our faith. 


And His pattern is perfect. In all others, even the 
loveliest of saints and most heroic of martyrs, the gem 
is marred by many a streak of baser material, but in 
Him is the one ‘entire and perfect chrysolite. That 
faith never faltered, never turned its gaze from the 


_ things not seen, never slackened its grasp of the things 


hoped, nor degenerated into self-pleasing, nor changed 
its attitude of meek submission. We may look to 
others for examples, but they will all be sometimes 


warnings as well, only to Jesus we may look continually 


and find unsullied purity and perfect faith. 

He is more than example. He gives us power to copy 
His fair pattern. The influence of heroic, saintly lives 
may be depressing as well as encouraging. Despon- 
dency often creeps over us when we think of them. It 
is not models that we want, for we all know well 
enough what we ought to be, and an example of 
supreme excellence in morals or religion may be as 
hurtful as the unapproachable superiority of Shake- 
speare or Raphael may to a young aspirant. Perfect 


patterns will not save the world. They do not get 





themselves copied. What we want is not the know- 


ledge of what we ought to be, but the will and the 
_ power to be it. And that we get from Christ, and from 
Him alone. He stretches out His hand to hold us up 


in our poor struggles. His grace and His peace come 
into our hearts. Looking to Him, His Spirit enters our 
spirits, and we live, yet not we, but Christ liveth in us. 
Models will help us little. They stand there like statues 
on their pedestals, pure marble loveliness; but in Christ 
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the marble becomes flesh, and the lovely perfectio 
has a heart to pity and a strong hand stretched ou 
to help. So let us look away from all others, who can 
only give us example, to Him who can give us strength. | 
Turn from the circling thrones to the imperial throne 
in the centre. We are more closely bound to Him who 
sits on itthan tothem. Look away from the cloud of wit- 
nesses to the sun of our souls, from whom, gazing, we 
receive warmth and light and life. They may teach us 
to fight, but He fights in us. They are patterns of faith. 
So is He, but He is also its object and its giver. 
Christ is the imperial Rewarder of faith. At 
last He will give the full possession of all which it has 
looked and hoped for, and will lift it into the noble; 
form in which, even in heaven, we shall live by faith 
In that region where struggles cease, and sense and 
sight no longer lead astray, and we behold Him as He 
is, faith still abides, as conscious dependence and happy 
trust. It is perfected in manner, measure, and rewa 
And Christ is the giver of all that perfects it. 
Let us, then, turn away our eyes from all beside, and 
look to Christ. He is the Reward as well as 
Rewarder of our faith. As we look to Him we shal 
gain power for the fight, and victory and the crow 
The gladiators in the arena lowered their swords 
the emperor, before they fought, with the grim greeting 
‘Hail, Cesar! the dying salute thee.’ So, in happie 
fashion, our Lord, who has Himself fought in the lists 
where we now strive. Then we shall have strength fo 
the conflict, and when the conflict is drawing to its en¢ 
and all else swims before our sight, and the din groy 
faint in our ears, we shall close our eyes in peace; £ 
when we open them again, lo! the bloody field, and 
broken sword, and the battered helm, have all dis 
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_ appeared, and we sit, crowned and palm-bearing, at 


His side, hailed as victors, and lapped in sweetest rest 


_ for ever more! 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE A RACE 


‘Let us run with patience the race that is set before us.—HEB. xii. 1. 


THE previous clauses of this verse bring before us the 
runner's position as ‘compassed about with a cloud of 


' witnesses, and his preparation as ‘laying aside every 


weight and... sin.’ The text carries us astage further 
in the metaphor, and shows us the company of runners 
standing ready, stripped, and straining at the starting- 
post, with the long course stretching before them. 

The metaphor of the Christian life as a race is 
threadbare, so far as our knowledge is concerned, but 
it may be questioned if it has sunk deeply enough into 
the practice of any of us. It is a very noble one, and 


* contains an ideal of the Christian life which it would 


do us all good to hold up by the side of our realisa- 
tion of it. It might stimulate and it would shame us. 
What is the special note of that metaphor? Com- 
pare with the kindred one, equally well-worn and 
threadbare, of a journey or a pilgrimage. The two 
have much in common. They both represent life as 
changeful, continuous, progressive, tending to an end; 
but the metaphor of the race underscores, as it were, 


another idea, that of effort. The traveller may go at 
his leisure, he may fling himself down to rest under a 


tree, he may diverge from the road, but the runner 

must not look askance, must not be afraid of dust or 

sweat, must tax muscle and lungs to the utmost, if, 
M 
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panting, he is to reach the goal and win the prize. § 
very significantly, our writer here puts forward only 
one characteristic of the race. It is to be ‘ run 7 
patience, by which great word the New Testansel 
means, not merely passive endurance, noble gs 
difficult as that may be, but active perseverance which 
presses on unmoved, ay, and unhindered, to its g 
in the teeth of all opposition. ’ 
But, whilst that is the special characteristic of tk 
metaphor, as distinguished from others kindred to # 
and of the ideal which it sets forth, I desire in this sermo: 
to take a little wider sweep, and to try to bring out th 
whole of the elements which lie in this well-wor 
figure. I see in it four things: a definite aim, clearl 
apprehended and eagerly embraced; a God-appointe 
path; a steady advance; and a strenuous effort. Ne 
let us ask ourselves the question, Do they correspo: 
to anything in my professing Christian life? 
We have here, then 
I. A definite aim, clearly apprehended and eage 
embraced. 
Most men have aims, definite enough, in regard 
lower things, and if you ask the average man out ¢ 
the ruck what he is living for, he will generally be ¢ 
to answer curtly and clearly, or at any rate his life w i 
show, even if he cannot put it into words. Butell the 
are means rather than ends; ‘I am living to make 
big business.’ ‘I am living to make afortune. ‘la 
living to found a family.’ ‘I am living to learn 
science, an art, a profession. ‘I am living for enje 
ment,’ etc., etc. Yes, and then suppose somebod 
perks up with the exceedingly inconvenient é 
question, ‘ Well, and what then?’ Then, all that fabri 
of life-aims rushes down into destruction, and | 
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manifest for what it is—altogether disproportionate 


to the man that is pursuing it. Such shabby, im- 


mediate ‘aims’ are not worth calling so. But my text 
sets forth far beyond, and far above them, the one only 
goal which it is becoming, which it is natural, which it 
is anything else than ludicrous, if it were not so 
tragical, that any man should be pursuing. And what 
is that mark? You can put it in a hundred different 
ways. Evangelical Christian people generally say 
salvation, and a great many so-called Evangelical 
Christian people have a very low, inadequate, and 
selfish idea of what they mean by the word. Let us 


_ putitin another form. The only aim that it is worthy 





of a man to live for, as his supreme and dominant one, 
is that he shall be completely moulded in character, 
disposition, nature, heart, and will into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ, who is the image of God, and that he 
shall pass into no Nirvana of unconsciousness, but 
into that blessed union with the divine nature, which 
is not absorption into it, or the weakening of the 
individual, but the making a man tenfold more himself 
because he lives in God, as the taper plunged into the 
jar of oxygen, which burns the brighter for its sur- 
roundings, and unlike the taper, is unconsumed by 
burning. Thus the complete development of human 
character into the divine image, and the complete 
union of the human with the divine, is the aim that 
Christianity sets before us. 

And that aim it becomes every one of us professing 
Christians clearly to apprehend, and keep ever in view 
as the thing to which we are not merely tending, but 


to which we are striving. Clearly apprehended, and 


eagerly embraced, this conception of the purpose of 
our lives must be if we are not to make them ignoble 
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and conscious or unconscious hypocrisies. But re 
member that such an aim may be pursued through, 


















purpose, follows it persistently and doggedly through 
all nearer and lesser pursuits. We want our Chris 
principle to penetrate into all the tissues of our live 3, 
and to bring there healing, purging, and quicker 
And if we suppose that the greatest of all aims 
contrary to any of these lesser ones, except such of 
them as are sinful, then we misapprehend both the 
highest blessedness and good of the nearest objects 
that are set before us, and still more fatally m 
apprehend the very genius and intention of tha 
Christianity, which is not unworldliness but the secret 
of making the world and all its fading sweets sub- 
servient to this highest end. 

Now, need I say one word as to the nobleness ai t 
blessedness of a life which is consistently and thorough y 
ordered with a view to this great aim? Think of 
unity that thus will be blessedly breathed over all 
else bewildering diversity of earthly conditions and 
occupations. As the moon gathers into one 
tidal wave the heaped waters of the shoreless ocear 
and mastering currents, and laughing at the opposing 
powers of the tempest, carries the watery wall roun 
the earth, so the white, pure beam of that aim shining 
down on the confused welter of our earthly life wi 
draw it all after itself. Think, too, of the power ths 
comes into a life from this unity. A man of one aim ii 
always formidable, and high above all other aims in its 
absorbing power is this one that a Christian man only 
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deserves his name if he sets and keeps before him. 
_ Such a unity will, if I may so say, gather together the 


whole power of our nature, and bring it into a point, 
and it will heat it as well as concentrate it. If you 
take a bit of blunt iron, cold, and try to bore a hole in 
a ten-inch plank, you will make little progress; but if 
you sharpen it to a point, and heat it red-hot, then it will 
penetrate anything. So my life gathered up into one, 
and heated, by the very fact of its being concentrated, 
will pierce through all obstacles, and I shall be strong 
in the proportion in which ‘this one thing I do,’ and do 
it through all other things. 

I need not remind you, either, of the blessedness 
which is involved in this unity of aim, clearly appre- 
hended and eagerly embraced, in so far as it will act as 
a test of all lower pursuits and objects. Wherever 
there comes a little rill of fresh water down upon the 
coral reef the creatures that build it die, and the reef 
disappears, and thus a great aim will kill all lower ones 
that work in the dark, creeping and crawling, and that 
are contrary to itself. Further, this supreme aim is 
supremely blessed, because it will shine ever before us. 


There is a blessedness in having an object of pursuit 


which we never reach. Itis better to steer straight to 
the pole-star, though we never get there, than to creep 
like the old mariners, from headland to headland, and 
leave behind us sinking on the backward horizon, 
purpose after purpose, hope after hope, aim after aim. 
Better to have it shining ahead. 

Let me point out the second idea contained in this 
metaphor, that of 

II. A God-appointed path. The race is ‘set before us.’ 
Set before us by whom? The course is staked out and 
determined by the Judge of the games. And that may 
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well be applied in two directions. My duties ar 
appointed by God, and if only we realise that, and 
bring the thought of His will continually into connee 
tion with the smallest of the acts which circumstances 
relationships, occupations and the like constitute our 
duties, how different they all become! It is an entirely 
different thing to say, ‘Being where I am, I must do 
so-and-so’; or ‘Right and wrong being what it is, 
must do so-and-so’; or to say, ‘ This and that man pre- 
scribes so-and-so for me’; and to say: ‘Thou hast pre 
pared a path for us, and ordained that we should walk 
therein. That elevates, that sweetens, that calms us, 
that smooths the road, makes the rough places plair 
and the crooked things straight. We want with th 
clear vision of the aim the equally clear and abiding 
persuasion that God has appointed the path. A modert 
thinker said that religion was morality touched by 
emotion. No, religion is morality transfigured inte 
obedience to the law of God. Bring your duties into 
connection with His appointment, and they will all k 
easy; and when the path stretches gloomy before you 
and it seems that you are called upon to do some haré 
thing, say: ‘Created unto good works which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in them.’ . 
Then there is the other thought that, as the dutie 
are appointed by Him, so the circumstances are af 
pointed, too. You know what they call an obste 
race, in which the intention is to accumulate as man 
difficulties in the course as can be crowded into it; 
fancy that is a good deal like the race that is set befor 
all of us, by God’s wisdom. There are many fences 
be climbed, many barriers to be crept under, many 
deep ditches to be waded through, many bad bits of 
road studded with sharp points, through which we hav 
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to pick our way. We say as to ourselves, and as to our 
friends, ‘What does it all mean?’ And the answer is, 
‘He has set the race before for our profit that we might 
_be partakers of His holiness.’ 
Again, we have here the notion of 
Ill. A steady progress. Continual advance is the 
very salt of the Christian life, and unless there be such 
progress there is something fatally wrong with the 
Christianity. An unprogressive Christianity is very 
apt to become a moribund and then a dead Christianity. 
Of course that is so because the aim of which I have 
been speaking is, in its very nature, inaccessible and 
yet capable of indefinite approximation. ‘Alps upon 
Alps arise. Neither in regard to the intellectual or 
spiritual apprehension of the deep things of God, nor 
in regard to the incorporation of His likeness into itself, 
will human nature ever be able to say, ‘Lo, I have 
passed through the land, and know it all. But an 
indefinite approximation to an eternally unreached 
point is a description of a geometrical figure, and it is 
the description of the Christian life. And, therefore, 
at no point must we stop, and at no point is it safe for 
us to say, ‘I have apprehended and attained. Our 
nature, quite as much as the divine nature towards 
which we tend, demands this continuous progress, for 
the human spirit is capable of an indefinite expansion, 
and the seed of the life kindred to God which is lodged 
in every believing soul, though it be at the beginning 
‘less than the least of all, must grow into a great 
tree. 
Ah, brethren! what asad contrast to this unbroken 
_ progress our lives present to our own consciousness! 
_ How many Christian people there are who have almost 
lost sight of the notion, and have certainly ceased from 
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the practice of an unbroken advance in either of t 
directions of which I have been speaking, likeness t 
God or communion with Him! Ask yourselves th 
question, ‘Am I further on than I was this day 1 

year, this day ten years, this day twenty years?’ 


secret of dwarfing forest trees, and they will put 
oak into a flower-pot; and there it is, only a few inches 
high, in age a patriarch, in height a seedling. And t 
is what a great many of you Christian people are doir 
dwarfing the tree; even if you are not distorting it. 

And now the last thing that I point out here is 

IV. The strenuous effort. I have already said 
word or two about that as being the differentia, th 
special characteristic, of this metaphor. And I m 
just refer for one moment to the fact that the wor 
rendered here ‘race, and quite rightly so rendered 
literally means a contest—‘ Let us run the contest 
is set before us. What does that say? Why, just this 
that every foot of advance has to be fought; it is ne 
merely ‘running, it is conflict as well. And then, point 
ing in the same direction, comes the selection in th 
text, which I have already touched upon, of the on 
qualification that is necessary — patient endurance 
which suggests antagonism. Opposition—where de 
the opposition come from? The Apostle asked 
Galatians that once. ‘Ye did run well; what ¢ 
hinder you?’ And the answers are diverse: flowers b 
the roadside, golden apples flung across the course 
siren voices tempting us, the force of gravity holdin 
us back, the pressure of the wind on our faces. Ye 
and my own self most of all. That is what hinder 
and that is what has to be fought against by mys alt 
Effort, effort, effort is the secret of all noble life, in al 
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departments, and it is the secret of advancing Christian 
life. 
Now, let us understand aright the relations between 


_ the faith of which the New Testament makes so much 


and the effort of which this metaphor makes so much. 
A great many Christian people seem to fancy that 
faith supersedes effort. Not so! It stimulates and 
strengthens effort. If I trust, I receive the power to 
run, but whether I shall really run or not depends on 
myself. God gives the ability in Jesus Christ, and then 
we have to use the ability, and to turn it into an 
actuality. They have invented a movable platform at 
the Paris Exhibition, they tell me, on which a man 


_ steps, and having stepped upon it is lazily carried to his 


destination in the building without lifting a foot or 
moving a muscle. And some people seem to think that 
Christianity is a platform of that sort, a ‘living way, on 
which, if once they get, they may be as idle as they 
like, and they will reach their journey’s end. Not so! 


‘Not so! By faith we enter on the race; through faith 


we receive the power that will make us able to run and 
not be weary, and to walk and not faint. But unless 


awe run we shall not advance, and unless we advance we 


shall not attain. Understand, then, that faith is the 
basis of effort, and effort is the crown of faith. If we 
will thus trust ourselves to that Lord, and draw from 
Him the power which He is infinitely willing to give, 
then the great vision of the prophet will be fulfilled in 


_ our case, and we shall find stretching across the low, 


swampy levels of this world ‘a highway, and it shall 
be ‘a way of holiness, and no ravenous beast shall come 
up therein, but the redeemed shall walk there, and the 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads: they 
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shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sig 
shall flee away.’ 

























WEIGHTS AND SINS 


‘Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us’ 
Hes. xii 1 


THERE is a regular series of thoughts in this clause 
and in the one or two which follow it. ‘Let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easil 
beset us; and let us run with patience the race that i 
set before us—looking unto Jesus. That is to say, I 
we would run well, we must run light; if we would 
light, we must look to Christ. The central injunctior 
is, ‘Let us run with patience’; the only way of doin 
that is the ‘laying aside all weights and sin’; and th 
only way of laying aside the weights and sins is, ‘ look 
ing unto Jesus.’ 

Of course the Apostle does not mean some one speci 
kind of transgression when he says, ‘ the sin which dotl 
so easily beset us.’ He is speaking about sin genericall; 
—all manner of transgression. It is not,as we som 
times hear the words misquoted, ‘that sin which dot 
most easily beset us.’ All sin is, according to thi 
passage, a besetting sin. It is the characteristic 
every kind of transgression, that it circles us rour 
about, that it is always lying in wait and lurking fe 
us. The whole of it, therefore, in all its species, is to t 
cast aside if we would run with patience this appointe 
race. But then, besides that, there is something el 
to be put aside as well as sin. There is ‘every weigh 
as well as every transgression—two distinct ! 
meant to be distinguished. The putting away of bo 
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of them is equally needful for the race. The figure is 
plain enough. We as racers must throw aside the 
garment that wraps us round—that is to say, ‘the sin 
that easily besets us’; and then, besides that, we must 
lay aside everything else which weights us for the race 
—that is to say, certain habits or tendencies within us. 

We have, then, to consider these three points ;—First, 
There are hindrances which are not sins. Secondly, If 
we would run, we must put aside these. And lastly, If 
we would put them aside, we must look to Christ. 

In the first place, there are hindrances which are not 
sins. The distinction which the writer draws is a very 
important one. Sin is that which, by its very nature, 
in all circumstances, by whomsoever done, without 
regard to consequences, is a transgression of God’s law. 
A ‘weight’ is that which, allowable in itself, legitimate, 
perhaps a blessing, the exercise of a power which God 
has given us—is, for some reason, a hindrance and im- 
pediment in our running the heavenly race. The one 
word describes the action or habit by its inmost essence, 
the other describes it by its accidental consequences. Sin 
is sin, whosoever does it; but weights may be weights 
to me, and not weights to you. Sin is sin in whatever 

_ degree it is done; but weights may be weights when 
_they are in excess, and helps, not hindrances, when 
| they are in moderation. The one is a legitimate thing 
turned to a false use; the other is always, and every- 
_ where, and by whomsoever performed, a transgression 
_ of God’s law. 

_ Then, what are these weights? The first step in the 
answer to that question is to be taken by remembering 
that, according to the image of this text we carry them 
about with us, and we are to put them away from our- 
selves. It is fair to say then, that the whole class of 
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weights are not so much external circumstances whick 
may be turned to evil, as the feelings and habits o 
mind by which we abuse God’s great gifts and merci 
and turn that which was ordained to be for life int 
death. The renunciation that is spoken about is not 
much the putting away from ourselves of certain thing 
lying round about us, that may become temptations 
as the putting away of the dispositions within us whick 
make these things temptations. The other is, of cours 
included as well; but if we want to understand the tru 
depth of the doctrine of self-denial and self-sacrific 
which is taught here, we must remember that the si 
and the weights alike lie within our own hearts—th: 
they are our feelings, not God’s perfect gifts—that the 
are our abuse of God’s benefits, not the benefits whick 
are given to us for our use. We shall have to see 
presently, that by the power which we possess ¢ 
turning all these outward blessings of God’s hands int 
occasion for transgression, God’s most precious endo 
ments may become weights—but let us observe th 
accurately and to begin with, the text enjoins us 
put away what cleaves to us, and is in us, not what ij 
lying round about us. 

Then, if it be mainly and primarily, legitimate fe 
ings and thoughts, abused and exaggerated, whic 
make the weights that we are to lay aside, what 
the things which may thus become weights? 
brethren! a little word answers that. Everything. 
is an awful and mysterious power that which we a 
possess, of perverting the highest endowments, whe 
of soul or of circumstances, which God has given 
into the occasions for faltering, and falling back in t 
divine life. Just as men, by devilish ingenuity, 
distil poison out of God’s fairest flowers, so we can ¢ 
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with everything that we have, with all the richest 
treasures of our nature, with the hearts which He has 
given us that we may love Him with them; with the 
understandings which He has bestowed upon us, that 
We may apprehend His divine truth and His wonderful 
counsel with them; with these powers of work in the 
world which He has conferred upon us, that by them 
‘we may bring to Him acceptable service and fitting 
offering; and, in like manner, with all the gladness 
and grace with which He surrounds our life, intending 
that out of it we should draw ever occasions for thank- 
fulness, reasons for trust, helps towards God, ladders to 
assist us in climbing heavenward. Ah! and because we 
cleave to them too much, because we cleave to them 
not only in a wrong degree but in a wrong manner (for 
that is the deepest part of the fault), we may make 
them all hindrances. So, for instance, in a very awful 
sense is fulfilled that threatening, ‘A man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household, when we make those 
that we love best our idols, not because we love them 
too well, but because we love them apart from God; 
when instead of drawing from those that are dear to 
-us—our husbands, and wives, and children, and parents, 
and friends, and every other tender name—lessons of 
God’s infinite goodness, and reasons why our hearts 
should flow perpetually with love to Him—we stay 
“with them, and hang back from God, and forget that 
| His love is best, His heart deepest, and His sufficiency 
. our safest trust. That is one single instance; and as it 
is in that sacredest of regions, so is it in all others. 
Every blessing, every gladness, every possession, exter- 
nal to us, and every faculty and attribute within 
| us, we turn into heavy weights that drag us down to 
| this low spot of earth. We make them all sharp knives 
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with which we clip the wings of our heaveny 
tendencies, and then we grovel in the dust. 

And now, if this be the explanation of what 
Apostle means by ‘weights’—legitimate things 
hinder us in our course towards God—there comes 
second consideration, If we would run we must 
these aside. Why must we lay them aside? 
whole of the Christian’s course is a fight. We carr 
with us a double nature. The best of us know tha 
‘flesh lusts against spirit, and spirit against flesk 
Because of that conflict, it follows that if ever there ii 
to be a positive progress in the Christian race, it mu 
be accompanied, and made possible, by the negatiy 
process of casting away and losing much that interfere 
with it. Yes! that race is not merely the easy s 
natural unfolding of what is within us. The way 
which we come to ‘the measure of the stature of perfec 
men’ in Christ, is not the way by which these materi 
bodies of ours grow up into their perfectness. The 
have but to be nourished, and they grow. ‘The blac 
and the ear, and the full corn in the ear, come by 
process of gradual growth and increase. That law <« 
growth is used by our Lord as a description, but only a 
a partial description, of the way by which the kingd 
of Christ advances in the heart. There is another si¢ 
to it as well as that. The kingdom advances by wa 
fare as well as by growth. It would be easy if it wel 
but a matter of getting more and more; but it | 
not that only. Every step of the road you have to at 
your way through opposing foes. Every step of th 
road has to be marked with the blood that comes fro 
wounded feet. Every step of the road is won by 
tussle and a strife. There is no spiritual life withot 
dying, there is no spiritual growth without putting o 
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‘the old man with his affections and lusts.’ The hands 
cannot move freely until the bonds be broken. The 


new life that is in us cannot run with patience the 
_ race that is set before it, until the old life that is in us 


is put down and subdued. And if we fancy that we are 
to get to heaven by a process of persistent growth, 
without painful self-sacrifice and martyrdom, we know 
nothing about it. That is not the law. For every new 
step that we win in the Christian course there must 
have been the laying aside of something. For every 
progress in knowledge, there must have been a sacrifice 
and martyrdom of our own indolence, of our own pride, 
of our own blindness of heart, of our own perverseness 
of will. For every progress in devout emotion, there 
must have been a crucifying and slaying of our earthly 
affections, of our wavering hearts that are drawn away 
from God by the sweetness of this world. For every 
progress in strenuous work for God, there must have 
been a slaying of the selfishness which urges us to work 


_in our own strength and for our own sake. All along 


the Christian course there must be set up altars to God 
on which you sacrifice yourselves, or you will never 
advance astep. The old legend that the Grecian host 
lay weather-bound in their port, vainly waiting for a 


_ wind to come and carry them to conquest; and that 


they were obliged to slay a human sacrifice ere the 
heavens would be propitious and fill their sails, 
may be translated into the deepest verity of the 
Christian life. We may see in it that solemn lesson— 


_ no prosperous voyage, and no final conquest until the 
_ natural life has been offered up on the altar of hourly 


self-denial. That self-denial must reach beyond gross 
and undoubted sins. They must be swept away, of 
course, but deeper than these must the sacrificial knife 
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strike its healing wound. If you would ‘run wa 
patience, you must ‘lay aside every weight,’ as well 
as ‘the sin which so easily besets you.” 

So much for the why; well, then, how is this laying 
aside to be performed? There are two ways by which 
this injunction of my text may be obeyed. The one is 
by getting so strong that the thing shall not be a weight J 
though we carry it; and the other is that feeling ou 
selves to be weak, we take the prudent course of pu 
ting it utterly aside. Or, to turn that into other words: 
the highest type of the Christian character would be, 
that we should, as the Apostle says, ‘use the world 
without abusing it’—that ‘they who possess should be 
as though they possessed not; and they that weep, « 
though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not. The noblest style of a Christi 
would be a man, who exercising all the faculties which 
God had given him, and enjoying all the blessing 
wherewith God had surrounded him, walked his Chris- 
tian course like some of those knights of old, lightl 
bearing his heavy mail, not feeling it a burden, but 
strong enough to bear the massive breastplate and te 
wield the ponderous sword, and fitted for his rougk 
warfare by it all. It would be possible, perhaps, some 
day for us to come to this—that inasmuch as it is 
feelings within us which make the weights, and not the 
objects without us—we should keep and enjoy the 
blessings and the gladness that we possess, and ye 
never thereby be thwarted or stayed in our journe} 
heavenward. It would be the highest condition. 
suppose we shall come to it yonder, where there will 
longer be any need to maim ourselves that we ms 
‘enter into life,’ but where all the maimings that wer 
done in this world for the sake of entering into 
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shall be compensated and restored, and each soul shall 


stand perfect and complete, wanting nothing. 

But, alas! though that course be the highest, the 
abstract best, the thing for which we ought to strive 
and try; it is not the course for which the weakness 


and inaptness of the most of us makes us strong 


enough. And therefore, seeing that we have a nature 
so weak and feeble, that temptations surround us so 
constantly, that so many things legitimate become to 


us harmful and sinful—the path of prudence, the safe 


path, is absolutely and utterly to put them away from 
us, and have nothing to do with them. 

Of course, there are many duties which, by our own 
sinfulness, we make weights, and we dare not, and we 
cannot if we would, lay them aside. A man, for instance, 
is born into certain circumstances, wherein he must 
abide; he has ‘a calling whereunto he is called.’ Your 
trade is a weight, your daily occupations are weights. 
The spirit of this commandment before us is not, ‘Leave 
your plough, and go up into the mountain to pray.’ 
Again, a man finds himself surrounded by friends and 
domestic ties. He dare not, he must not, he cannot, 
shake himself free from these. There are cases in 
which to put away the occupation that has become a 
weight—to sacrifice the blessing that has become a 
hindrance—to abstain from the circumstances which 
clog and impede our divine life, is a sin. Where God 
sets us, we must stand, if we die. What God has 
given us to do, we must do. The duties that in our 
weakness become impediments and weights, we must 
not leave. 

But for all besides these, anything which I know has 
become a snare to me—unless it be something in the 
course of my simple duty, or unless it be some one of 
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those relations of life which I cannot get rid of—I must 
have done with it! It may be sweet, it may be very 
dear, it may lie very near thy heart, it may be a pe 

of thy very being :—never mind, put it away! If Ge 
has said to you, There, my child, stand there, sur- 
rounded by temptations !—then, like a man, stand to 
your colours, and do not take these words as if the; 
said—I am to leave a place because I find myself too 
weak to resist—a place in which God, for the good of 


But for all other provinces of life, if I feel myself wes 
I shall be wise to fly. As Christ has said, ‘If thy han 
offend thee,’ put it down on the block there, and ta ce 
the knife in the other, ‘and cut it off’: it is better, it is 
better for thee to go into life with that maimed and 
bleeding stump, an imperfect man, than with all thy 
natural capacities and powers to be utterly lost at 
last! And some of us, perhaps, may feel that these 
solemn lessons apply not only to affection and outwe 
business. I may be speaking to some young man te 
whom study, and thought, areasnare. I know that 
am saying a grave thing, but I do say, In that region 
too, the principle applies. Better be ignorant, ant 
saved, than wise, and lost. Better a maimed man i 
Christ's fold, than a perfect man, if that were possible 
outside of it. 
I know that there is a large field for misconception 
and misapplication in the settlement of the practic 
question—Which of my weights arise from cireur 
stances that I dare not seek to alter, and which 
circumstances that I dare not leave unaltered? There 
is a large margin left for the play of honesty of pur. 
pose, and plain common-sense, in the fitting of such 
general maxims to the shifting and complicated detail 
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of an individual life. But no laws can be laid down to 
save us that trouble. No man can judge for another 
about this matter. It must be our own sense of what 
harms our spiritual life, and not other people’s notions 
of what is likely to harm either theirs or ours, that 

guides us. What by experience I find does me harm, 
let me give up! No man has a right to come to me 
and say, There is a legitimate thing, an indifferent 
thing; it is not a sin; there is not in it, in itself, the 
essential element of transgression; but you must 
forsake it, because it is a weight to other people! To 
my own master I stand or fall. The commandment is, 
Have no weights! But the way to fulfil that com- 
mandment—whether by rejecting the thing altogether, 
or by keeping it, and yet not letting it be a weight, 
that is a matter for every one’s own conscience, for 
every one’s own judgment and practical prudence, 
guided by the Spirit of God, to determine. The 
obedience to the commandment is a simple matter of 
loyalty to Christ. But the manner of obedience is to 
be fixed by Christian wisdom. And remember that on 
both sides of the alternative there are dangers. There 
is danger in the too great freedom which says, I am 
strong; I can venture to do this thing—another man 
cannot—and I will do it! There is a danger on the 
other side in saying, We are all weak, and we will 
forsake all these things together! The one class of 
moralists are apt to confound their own unsanctified 
inclinations with the dictates of Christian freedom. 
The other class are apt to confound their own narrow- 
hess with the commandments of God. The one class 
are apt to turn their liberty into a cloak of licentious- 
ness. The other class are apt to turn their obligation 
into a yoke which neither they nor their disciples are 
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able to bear. The Apostle pointed out the evils whick 
these two ways of dealing with things indifferent are 
apt to foster when he said to those who adopt the one, 
‘Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not’; 
and to those who adopt the other ‘Let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth.’ That is to say, on 
the one hand, beware of the fancied superiority to 
weaknesses and narrowness of your more scrupulous 
brother, which is prone to creep into the hearts of tk 
more liberal and strong. Remember that perhaps th 
difference between you is not all in your favour. 
may be that what you call over-scrupulous timidity i 
the fruit of a more earnest Christian principle the 
yours; and that what you call in yourself freedon 
from foolish scruples, is only the result of a less sensi: 
tive conscience, not of a more robust Christianity 
Then for the other class, the lesson is, ‘Let not hir 
which eateth not, judge him that eateth.’ Judge no 
from the height of your superior self-denial, you 
brother who allows himself what you avoid. Yot 
besetting sin is self-righteous condemnation of thost 
who perhaps, after all, are wiser as well as wider the 
you, and who in their strength may be able to walk as 
near to God on a road, which to you would be full a 
perils, as you are in the manner of life which you knoy 
to be needful for you. Let us all remember, besides 
that a thing which to ourselves is no weight, may yet bi 
right for us to forsake, out of true and tender brother; 
regard to others who, weaker than we, or perhaps mor 
conscientious than we, could not do the same thir 
without damaging their spirits and weakening the 
Christian life. ‘Him that is weak in the faith, receive 
Him that is weak in the faith, help. And in all thes 
matters indifferent, which are weights to one and no 
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weights to another, let us remember, first, for our- 

4 selves, that a weight retained is a sin; and let us 

remember, next, for others, that they stand. not by 
our experience, but by their own; and that we are 
neither to judge their strength, nor to offend their 
weakness. 

And now, in the last place: This laying aside of 
every weight is only possible by looking to Christ. 
That self-denial of which I have been speaking has in 
it no merit, no worthiness. The man that practises it 
is not a bit better than the man that does not, except 
in so far as it is a preparation for greater reception 
of the spiritual life. Some people suppose that when 
they have laid aside a weight, conquered a hindrance, 
given up some bad habit, they have done a meritorious 
thing. Well, we are strengthened, no doubt, by the 
very act; but then, it is of no use at all except in so 
far as it makes us better fitted for the positive progress 
which is to come after it. What is the use of the racer 
betaking himself to the starting-post, and throwing 
aside every weight, and then standing still? He puts 
aside his garments that he may run. We empty our 
hearts; but the empty heart is dull, and cold, and 
dark: we empty our hearts that Christ may fill them. 

That is not all: Christ must have begun to fill them 
before we can empty them. ‘Looking to Jesus’ is the 
only means of thorough-going, absolute self-denial. 
All other surrender than that which is based upon 

‘love to Him, and faith in Him, is but surface work, 
and drives the subtle disease to the vitals. The man 
that tries, by paring off an excrescence here, and giving 
up a bad habit there, to hammer and tinker and cut 
himself into the shape of a true and perfect man, may 
do it outwardly. He will scarcely do that, but it is 
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possible he may partially. And then, what has he 
made himself? ‘A whited sepulchre’; outside, — 
adorned, beautiful, clean; inside,—full of rottenness 
and dead men’s bones! The self that was beaten in 
the open field of outward life, retires, like a defeated 
army, behind broad rivers; and concentrates itself in 
its fortresses, and prepares hopefully for a victorious 
resistance in the citadel of the heart. 

My brother, if you would ‘run with patience the race 
that is set before you, you must ‘lay aside every 
weight.’ If you would lay aside every weight, you 
must look to Christ, and let His love flow into thy soul. 
Then, self-denial will not be self-denial. It will bh 
blessing and joy, sweet and easy. Just as the ol 
leaves drop naturally from the tree when the new 
buds of spring begin to put themselves out, let the 
new affection come and dwell in thy heart, and expe 
the old. ‘Lay aside every weight’—‘looking unte 
Jesus.’ Then, too, you will find that the sacrifice anc 
maiming of the old man has been the perfecting o: 
the man. You will find that whatever you give 
for Christ you get back from Christ, better, mo 
beautiful, more blessed, hallowed to its inmost core, 
a joy and a possession for ever. For He will not suffe 
that any gift laid upon His altar shall not be giver 
back to us. He will have no maimed man in Hi 
service. So, the hand that is cut off, the eye that 
plucked out, the possessions that are rendered up, 
idols that are slain—they are all given back to us 
again when we stand in God's own light in glory— 
perfect men, made after the image of Christ, and s 
rounded with all possessions transfigured and glorifie 
in the light of God. ‘There is no man that hath lef 
house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, fe 
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the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive mani- 
fold more in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. 


THE PERFECTER OF FAITH 
*Set down at the right hand of the throne of God.’—HEn. xii. 2, 


St. LUKE gives us two accounts of the Ascension, one 
at the end of his Gospel and one at the beginning of 
the Acts. The difference of position suggests delicate 
shades of colouring and of distinction in the two 
narratives, the one is the ending of the sweet inter- 
course on earth, the other is the beginning of a new 
era and a different type of companionship. So in that 
which closes the Gospel, emphasis is put upon our 
Lord’s ascension as being parted from; and all that is 
told us is of the final benediction befitting a farewell, 
and of the uplifted hands, which left upon their minds 
the last sweet impression of the departing friend. But 
if we turn to the Acts of the Apostles, where the 
incident is the same, the whole spirit of the narrative 
is altered. We see there the beginning of a new era, 
and so we read nothing about parting, but, instead of 
the indefinite expression, He blessed them, we hear of 
their promised investiture with a new power, and of 
there being laid upon them a new obligation—‘ Ye shall 
be clothed with the Spirit: ye shall be My witnesses.’ 
And the two men who stand by them, and are only 
mentioned in the Book of Acts, announce the great 
thought, that the departing Christ will return, ‘He 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go.’ 
All in that account has a forward aspect. It is a 
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beginning with a new power, strengthened by a nev 
duty, and having a far-off hope. Thus equipped, thes 
eleven no more feel that their Lord is parted 


they cast themselves into their new circumstances, ant 
joyfully take up their new work. So the Ascension o 
Christ is represented in that second account as bein 
the transition from the earthly to the heavenly li 
and type of communion with Him, and as the prepare 
tion for that great fact which my text enshrines 
highly figurative language, as being the sitting at 
right hand of the throne of God. The Ascension is n 
transient fact, it is the beginning of the permanen 
condition of the Church, and of the permanent preser 
relations between Jesus Christ, God, the Church, an 
the world. So I desire to turn now to the variot 
characteristics of the present and permanent relatior 
ship of Jesus Christ to these three—God, the Chu 
the world. 

And first of all I wish to notice we have here 
thought of the Enthroned Christ. The attitude 
sitting indicates repose. The position at the rig 
hand of the throne of God indicates participation 
the divine energies and in the administration of 
divine providences. But the point to observe is that 
Ascension is declared to be the prerogative of the Mz 
Christ Jesus. And so with great emphasis and sign 
cance, in the verse with a part of which I am no 
dealing, we have brought together the name of 
humanity, the name that was borne by many anoth 
Jew in the same era as Jesus bore it, we have brougt 
together the name of the humanity and the affirmatic 
of the divine dignity, ‘We see Jesus ... set down 
the right hand of the throne of God.’ And overs 
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over again, not only in this Epistle, but in other parts 
of Scripture, we have the same intentional, emphatic 
juxtaposition of the two ideas which shallow thinkers 
regard as in some sense incompatible—the humanity 
and the divinity. 

Remember, for instance, ‘this same Jesus shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen Him go. And 
remember the rapturous and wonderful exclamation 
which broke from the lips of the proto-martyr. 
‘Behold, I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God.’ So then that 
exaltation and ascension is—according to New Testa- 
ment teaching, which is not contradicted by the deepest 
thought of the affinities and resemblances of the divine 
and the human—the lifting up of the Man into the 
glory which the Incarnate Word had with the Father 
before the world was. And just as the earthly life of 
that Incarnate Word has shown how divine a thing 
ahuman life here may be, so the heavenly life of the 
still Incarnate Word shows us what our approximation 
to, and union with, the divine nature may be, when 
we are purged and perfected in the Kingdom of God, 
whither the Forerunner is for us entered. 

_ But further, in addition to this thought, there comes 
‘another which is constantly associated with the teaching 
‘of this session of the Son of Man at the right hand of 
God, namely, that it is intercessory. That is a word the 
history of which will take us far, and I dare not enter 
upon it now. But one thing I wish to make very 
emphatic, and that is that the ordinary notion of inter- 
cession is not the New Testament notion. We limit it, 
or tend to limit it, to prayer for others. There is no 
‘such idea in the New Testament use of the phrase. It 
‘is a great deal wider than any verbal expression of 
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sympathy and desire. It has to deal with realities « 
not with words. It is not a synonym for asking fo 
another that some blessing may come upon him; bi 
the intercession of the great High Priest who has gon 
into the holiest of all for us covers the whole gro 
of the acts by which, by reason of our deep and t 1 
union with Jesus Christ through faith, He commun 
cates to His children whatsoever of blessing and pow 
and sweet tokens of ineffable love He has received fro: 
the Father. Whatsoever He draws in filial dependene 
from the Divine Father He in brotherly unity imps 
to us; and the real communication of real blessing 
and not the verbal petitions for forgiveness, is wh 
He is doing there within the veil. ‘He is able to say 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by Hin 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for them.’ 

But still further in this great figure of my text, th 
Enthroned Christ, there lies a wondrous thought whi¢ 
He Himself has given us, ‘I go to prepare a place fe 
you. What activities are involved in that wondro 
idea it boots us not to inquire, nor would it become 
to say. We know that never could we tread the 
pure pavements except our robes and our feet ha 
been washed by Him. But that is the consequence 
His earthly work, and not of His heavenly a 
present energy. Perhaps in our ignorance of all th 
lies behind the veil, we can get little further than 
see that the very fact of His presence is the prepa 
tion of the place. For that awful thought, thé 
crushing thought, of eternal life under conditic 
bewilderingly different from anything we experien 
here, would be no joy unless we could say we shall s 
Him and be with Him. I know not how it may be wi 
you, but I think that the nearer we come to the end 
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the earthly life, and the more the realities beyond 
begin to press upon our thoughts and our imaginations 
as those with which we shall soon make acquaintance, 
we feel more and more how unquestionable the misery 
the thought of eternal life would bring if it were 
not for the fact that the world beyond is lighted up 
and made familiar by the thought of Christ’s presence 
there. Can you fancy some poor clod-hopping rustic 
brought up from a remote village and set down all in 
a moment in the midst of some brilliant court? How 
out of place he would feel, how unhomelike it would 
appear, how ill at ease he would be; ay, and what an 
unburdening there would be in his heart, if amongst the 
strange splendour he detected beneath the crown and 
above the robes, sitting on the throne, one whom he 
had known in the far-off hamlet, and who there had 
taken part with him in all the ignoble toils and narrow 
interests of that rustic scene. Jesus said, ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you,’ and when I lift up my eyes to 
those far-off realities which overwhelm me when I try 
to think about them, I say, I am not dazzled by the 
splendour, Iam not oppressed by the perpetuity of it, 
Ido not faint at the thought of unlike conditions, for 
Tshall be the same and He will be with me. 


‘It is enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.’ 


. 

‘And so the Enthroned Christ is preparing a place for 
us. Ay, brethren, and He is not preparing it for us 
only when we die, but He is preparing it for us whilst 
we live; for it is only by faith in Him that we have 
boldness of access and confidence. And neither for the 
prayers and desires of Christian men on earth nor for 
the spirits of just men made perfect hereafter will the 
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eternal golden gates swing open except His hand 
the bolt, and by His power the way into the He - 
made manifest. And so set your minds as well as y 0 
affections on the things above, where Christ is sitti 
on the right hand of God. _ 

Now, secondly, we have here the Present C. aris 
Matthew, in his Gospel, does not tell of the Ascensic 
but he preserves the promise, ‘Lo, I am with ye 
alway, even to the end of the world,’ and that promi 
is not contradicted, but is realised by the fact of Chris 
ascension. He does tell us of the remarkable uttera: 
to Mary on the morning of the Resurrection. ‘Touch: 
not, for I am not yet ascended to My Father.’ 
implication that we have plainly is, when I am ascen 
you may touch. And the contact of even her ner 7 
and clutching hand round His feet is less t 
the touch and the presence for which that depart 
makes the way. ‘He was parted from them’ is” 
thought that ends the Gospel. He was parted 
a season that thou mightest receive Him for e vel 
the thought that begins the Acts and the history of 
Church. And it is true of Him and His relation 
us, and because it is true about Him and about 1 
relation to us, it is also true about all those 
sleep in Jesus. Their relation towards the ear 
form ceases, and there is an empty place where tl 
once stood. } 

But there is a presence more real and capable 
yielding finer influences, strengthening and sanctify 
than ever came from the earthly presence. It is bl 
to clasp hands, it is blessed to link arms, it is blesse 
press together the lips; but there is a higher t 
than these, and sight is a less clear vision than f 
and they who can pass across the abyss of the centu 
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and the yet broader and deeper and blacker abyss 
between earth and heaven, and lay the hand of faith 
on the hand of Christ, have passed through the veil, 
that is to say His flesh, and have clasped His real 
presence. Yes, and the thing that calls itself such, is 
but a part of the general retrogression of Catholicism 
to heathenism and materialism. We have the real 
presence if we have the Christ in our heart by faith. 
He is present with us; enthroned on high above all 
heavens, He yet is near the humblest heart, the com- 
panion of the lonely, the solace of all that trust Him. 
“He trod the winepress alone, in order that none of us 
need ever live alone or die alone. 

_ And there is another side to this presence. As I have 
said, He is present with us here, and you and I may be 
present with Him yonder; for one of the Epistles tells 
us that, ‘we die with Him that we may live with Him, 
and that God has quickened us (if we are Christian 
people) together with Him and made us sit together 
with Him in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’ Your 
life, Christian men and women, is in its roots and 
l3ources, and ought to be in its flow and course, ‘hid 
with Christ in God,’ and you should not only seek to 
[realise the presence of the Master with you, but to 
climb to Himself, being present with Him. 

| Thirdly, this great figure of my text sets before 
us the working Christ. The attitude of sitting at the 
right hand of God suggests repose; but that is a re- 
Dose which is consistent with, and is accompanied by, 
she greatest energy for continuous operation. You 
iain no doubt (although, perhaps, not in its full 












ignificance), the great words with which the close of St. 
' rk’s Gospel points on to the future, ‘So then, after the 
|4ord had spoken unto them, He was received up into 
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heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. And th 
went everywhere preaching the word. The }] 
gone, the servants left; the Master resting, the servar 
journeying and toiling. It is like the two halve 

Raphael's great transfiguration picture. The Lord az 
the three are up there in the amber light, the demon 
boy writhing in his convulsions, and the disciples | 
him helpless, down here. The gap is great. Yi 
‘They went everywhere preaching the Word, the Lo 
also working with them, and confirming the Word w 
signs following.’ There is the true notion of the repe 
of Christ resting indeed at the right hand of God, ; 
working with His servants scattered over the face 
the earth. And so in the Book of the Acts of 
Apostles, the keynote is struck when St. Luke sa 
‘The former treatise have I made of all that Je 
began both to do and to teach until the day on wh 
He was taken up’; and this treatise, O Theophilus 
the second volume of the one story, the history of allt 
Jesus continued both to do and to teach after the< 
on which He was taken up. Acts of the Aposth 
No; Acts of the Ascended Christ—that is the nam 
the book. Never mind about the apostles. They 
come into the foreground; but the writer has hi 
care about them. It is the Christ who is moving; 
so we find it all through the book, the Lord did this, 
Lord did that, the Lord did the other thing; and 
apostles are, I was going to say, the pawns on 
chess-board. And so you remember, too, that di 












hand of God. He sprang to his feet, not breaking 
eternal repose, to look down and to send down | 
and sustenance and blessing and good cheer to then 
there at the foot of the old wall ready to die for 
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And that is the type of the whole history of the 
Church. I have said that Christ’s Ascension is the 
transition from the lower to the higher form of 
presence; and it is the transition to the wider form of 
work. He works for us, on us, in us, and with us, and 
as the apostle Peter said in expounding the significance 
of the Day of Pentecost, ‘Being to the right hand of 
God exalted He hath shed forth this,’ so the Christ 
is no longer tired, but is still working, ve in us, 
with us, and for us. 

And lastly, the metaphor of my text brings before us 
the returning Christ. It was not only the angel’s 
‘message that declared that departure and ascension 
were not the last that the worker was going to see of 
Jesus. The necessities of the case, if I may say so, tell 
us the same message. The Incarnation necessarily 
‘involves the Crucifixion; the Crucifixion (if it is what 
_we believe it to be) as necessarily involves the Resurrec- 
tion, ‘for it was not possible that He should be holden of 
it, the grim death. The Resurrection and the Ascension 
are but as it were the initial point, which is produced 
into the line of His heavenly session. It cannot be 
that Ascension is the last word to be said. The path 
of the King does not run into a cul de sac like that. 
The world has not done with Jesus Christ. He is 
coming, was the great thought around which all the past 
elustered. He will come, is the great hope around which 
all the future hopes for the Church and the world are 
piled and built. ‘He shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen Him go,’ corporeally, visibly, locally, in 
His manhood, in His divinity. ‘As He was once offered 
to bear the sin of many, so shall He come the second 
time without sin unto salvation.’ Brethren, that is the 
hope of the Church, discredited by many unworthy 
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representations and mixed up with a great deal ths 
does not commend it by the folly of those who belie 
in it; but standing out so distinct and so required t 
all that is gone before, that no Christian man ca 
afford to relegate the expectation into the region ¢ 
dimness, or to waver in his faith in it, without mue 
imperilling his conception of his Master, and tl 
blessedness of union with Him. You do not understani 
the Cross unless you believe in the throne; and you di 
not understand the throne unless you believe in tk 
judgment-seat. The returning Christ shall judge th 
world. Brethren! Jesus is enthroned. Do you bowt 
His command? Do youtrust His power? Do yous 
in Him the pattern of what you may be, and the pledg 
that you will be it if you put your confidence in yor 
Lord? The enthroned Christ is present. Do ye 
walk in blessed and continuous communion y 

Him? The enthroned and present Christ is workin 
Do you trust in His operation, peacefully, for yoursel 
for the Church, for the world? Do you open yot 
heart to the abundant energies with which He is floc 
ing His Church, and which His Church is so sa 
and so much allowing to run to waste? The e 
throned, present, working Christ is coming back, ar 
you and I have to choose whether we shall be of ‘th 
servants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall f 
watching,’ and obeying His command with girt loins « 
lit lamps, and so will sweep with Him into the fest 
hall, and sit down with Him, on His throne; or wheth 
we shall wail because of Him, and shrink abashed fre 
the judgment-seat of Christ. 
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he RESISTING UNTO BLOOD 
*Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’—Huz. xii. 4. 


*YE have not yet resisted’—then others had done so; 
_and the writer bids his readers contrast their own com- 
| parative immunity from persecution from the fate of 
such, in order that they may the more cheerfully do 
_ the easier task devolved upon them. Who were those 
others ? 

_ If the supposition of many is correct that this Epistle 
_ was addressed to the Mother Church at Jerusalem, the 
fate of Stephen the first martyr, and of James the 
brother of John, who had ‘had the rule over’ that 
Church, may have been in the writer’s mind. If the 
date assigned to the letter by some is accepted, the 
persecution under Nero, which had lighted the gardens 
of the Capitol with living torches, had already 
occurred; and the writer may have wished the 
Jerusalem Church to bethink themselves that they had 
fared better than their brethrenin Rome. But whether 
these conjectures are adopted or no, there is another 
contrast evidently in the writer’s mind. He has been 
speaking of the long series of heroes of the faith, some 
of whom had been ‘stoned and sawn asunder, and he 
would have the Christians whom he addresses contrast 
their position with that of these ancient saints and 
martyrs. And there is another contrast more touching 
still, more wonderful and impressive, in his mind; for 
my text follows immediately upon a reference to Jesus 
Christ, ‘who endured the Cross, despising the shame.’ 
So Himself ‘had resisted unto blood.’ And thus the 
writer bids his readers think of the martyrs in the 
Mother Church; of the blood that had deluged the 
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Church at Rome; of the slaughtered saints in pai 
generations; and, above all, of the great Captain < 
their salvation; and, animated by the thoughts, mar 
fully to bear and mightily to resist in the conflict th 
is laid upon them. ‘Ye have not yet resisted 
blood, striving against sin.’ 

I. So then, we have here, to begin with, the perm 
nent condition of the Christian life, as one of warf: 
and resistance. 

The imagery of the whole context is drawn from tk 
arena. A verse or two before the writer was speakin 
about the race. Now he slightly shifts his point 
view, and is speaking rather about the wrestling or t 
pugilistic encounters that were there waged. And kh 
point is that always, and everywhere, however t 
forms may vary in which the conflict is carried ¢ 
there is inseparable from the Christian life an eleme 
of effort, endurance and antagonism. That is we 
thinking about for a moment. It is all very well 
sing of green pastures and still waters, and to rejoi 
in the blessings, the consolations, the tranquillities, # 
raptures of Christian experience, and to rejoice in th 
thought of the many mercies for body and soul wh 
come to men through faith. That is all true and a 
blessed, but it is only one side of the truth. Andunle 
.we have apprehended, and have reduced to practi 
and experience the other side of the Christian life, whic 
makes it a toil and a pain to the lower self, and 
continual resistance, I venture to say that we have r 
right to the soothing and sweet and tender side of 
and have need to ask ourselves whether we know an) 
thing about Christianity at all. It is not given tot 
merely—it is not given to us chiefly—to secure 0 
great and precious things which it does secure, but it 
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given to us in order that, enriched and steadied and 
‘strengthened by the possession of them, we should be 
_ the better fit for the conflict, just as a wise commander 
will see that his soldiers are well fed before he flings 
| them into the baitle. 

_ But then, passing from that, which is only a side 
issue, let me remind you of what our antagonist is— 
| ‘striving against sin.’ 

Now some people would take my text to mean 
' solely the conflict which each of us has to wage with 
_ our own evils, meannesses and weaknesses. And some, 
: guided by the context, would take the reference to be 
exclusively to the antagonisms with evils round about 
us, and with the embodiment of these in men who do 
not share Christian views of life or conduct. But I 
think that neither the one nor the other of these two 
exclusive interpretations can be maintained. For sin 
is one, whether embodied in ourselves or embodied 
in men or in institutions. And we have the same 
conflict to wage against precisely the same antagonist 
when we are occupied in the task of purging ourselves 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit, and when we are 
occupied in the wider task of seeking to bring every 
man to recognise the power of Christ’s love, and to 
live in purity by obedience to Him. 

And so, the first field on which every Chris- 
tian is to win his spurs, to prove his prowess, and 
to exercise his strength is the field within, where 
the lists are very narrow, and where self wages war 
against self in daily conflict. Every man of us carries 
his own worst enemy inside his own waistcoat. We 
have all lusts, passions, inclinations, desires, faults, 
Vices, meannesses, selfishnesses, indolences,—a whole 
host of evils lying there like a nest of vipers within 
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us, and our first task, and our lifelong task, is to ta 
the sting and the poison out of these, and to thre 
them and to cast them out. 
And then, and only after that, there comes the ne 
thing—viz., the antagonism in which Christian me 
must permanently stand to a world which does n 
sympathise with their views, which is strange to fl 
maxims that rule their lives, and which renders 1 
fealty to the King whom they are sworn to obey. A 
that antagonism runs out into various forms. ; 
First of all, itis the solemn duty of every Christian 
wage war so as to prevent himself from being cau 7] 
up in the current of godless living which prevails rou 
him. We have to fight to keep ourselves from beil 
harmed by the world and the worldly communit 
amidst which we dwell. What would become of #1 
captain of a ship who did not take care to have |] 
compass corrected so as to neutralise the effects of all t 
mass of iron in his vessel? You walk asin the war 
of a hospital. If you do not take precautions you w 
catch the disease that is in theair. It isas certain ft 
careless Christian people who do not ever keep ¢ 
guard against impending and surrounding evil she 
be infected by it, as it is certain that if an English 
goes out, say to the United States, he will come bai 
with the intonations of our brethren on the other si 
of the Atlantic slipping unconsciously from his tong 
The first duty, imperative upon Christian people, is” 
realise that they live in the midst of an order of thi 
that is not in accordance with the Master's pr 
ciples, and so to beware that they do not catch 
infection. : 
I do not need to say a word about the other form 
antagonism, which is equally imperative, and wh 
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will prevent us from caring much about the judgments 


_ that may be formed of us by the people round us. ‘ With 
_ me it is a very small matter that I should be judged of 


| 


you, or of man’s judgment.’ 


_ But the resistance against sin, which is the Christian 


man’s merciful warfare in the world, is not completed 
either by his keeping himself from complicity with 
surrounding evils or by his refusing to let antagonism 
divert him from his course. There is something more 


that is plain duty, and that is, that every Christian 


should be Christ’s soldier in the attempt to get Christ’s 
commandments recognised, and the principles of His 
word obeyed, in the world. 

Society is not organised on Christian principles. You 
have only to look around you to see that. I do not 
need to dwell upon the various discordances between the 
plain teachings of this Book and every community, and 
every nation, and every individual; but let me remind 
you that until the Sermon on the Mount is the law for 
individuals and communities, the Christian man, if he is 


loyal to his Lord, must be ‘striving against sin’ in the 


endeavour to get established Christ’s kingdom, which 
is the kingdom of righteousness. That sermon does 


not contain all Christian truth, but it is the Magna 


Charta of an applied Christianity; the laws of the 
kingdom from the lips of the King Himself. 

So, brethren, I come to you with this for my message, 
that no Christian man is doing his work as Chbhrist’s 
soldier, ‘striving against sin, until he is seeking, with 
the best of his strength, to get Christ’s law, which is 
righteousness, established on the face of the earth. 

Talk of dynamiters and explosives, why, there is 
explosive power enough in Christianity to shatter to 


pieces the corruptions which make so large a part of 
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modern social life. But, alas! the Christian Chur 
has too long and too generally been employed in dam 
ing down the gunpowder instead of firing it, and se 
ing to explain away the large and plain commandment 
of the Master, instead of seeking to apply them. ; 
There is a new spirit springing up around us to-da 
for which we should be devoutly thankful, whilst at tl 
same time we must forget that, like all new mo 
ments, it is apt to be one-sided and exaggerated. Mue 
harm is done, I believe, in many directions by Chris 
teachers seeking to apply the principles of Ch 
commandments to various phases of social iniquil 
without a clear knowledge of the facts of the « 
But that being fully admitted, I still rejoice to belie 
that Christ’s men round about us are waking up, 
they never did before, to the solemn obligation lai 
upon Christian churches, if they are not to perish 
inanition and inactivity, to proclaim and seek to ha 
recognised Christ's laws for the individual and Chri 
law for the community. 
Only remember the limitations and the anteceden 
about which I have already spoken a word. No ma 
has any business to go crusading among other peor 
until he has cleansed himself. And the first task of tl 
Christian reformer is with his own heart. And agai 
it is useless to deal with institutions unless you de 
with the men who live under them. The main work 
the Christian Church must ever be with individu 
and through their improvement the improvement | 
society will be most fully secured. But the error 
many good and earnest men to-day is in thinkiz 
that if you set the ‘environment,’ as they call it, rigl 
you will get the men right. It is a mistake. Take 
pack of drunken wastrels out of the slums and pf 
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them into model lodging-houses, and in a fortnight the 

_lodging-houses will be as dirty as the sties from which 
the men were dragged. Mend the men, and then you 
may hopefully set them in new environment; mend 
the men, and society will be mended. And, mend your- 
selves first, and then you will be able to mend society. 
Resist your own sin, and then go out to fight with the 
sin of others. 

II. Notice the brunt of the battle which has been 
borne by others. 

I have already said that the immediate context sug- 
gests two contrasts between the comparative immunity 
from persecution of the readers of the letter and cer- 
tain others. 

The first is that suggested by all that glorious muster- 
roll of heroes and martyrs of the faith which precedes 
this chapter. And I may say without dealing in rhetoric, 
or dilating on the subject, that Christian men in this 
generation may well bethink themselves of what it was 

‘ that their fathers bore, and did, that has won for them 
this ease. 

I remember an old church, on the slopes of one of the 
hills of Rome, which is covered over on all its interior 
walls with a set of the most gruesome pictures of the 
martyrs. There may be an unwholesome admiration and 

adoration of these. I think modern Christianity, in its 
complacency with itself, and this marvellous nineteenth 
century, of which we are so proud, would be all the 
better if it went back sometimes to remember that 
there were times when ‘young men and maidens, and 
old men and children, had to resist to blood; and when 
they went totheir deaths as joyfully as a bride to the 
altar. 
Ah, brethren ! you Nonconformists in this generation, 
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who have an easy-going religion, do not always re 
member how it was won. Think of George Fox an 
the Friends. Think of the early Nonconformists, 
hunted and harried, their noses slit and ears croppe¢ 
off, their pillories and exile, and then be ashamed te 
talk about the difficulties that you have to meet. ‘¥, 
have not resisted unto blood.’ 
There is a far more touching contrast suggested, am 
apparently mainly in the writer’s mind, because jus’ 
before he has said, ‘Consider Him that endured s 
contradiction of sinners. The word that he emplo 
for ‘consider’ might be rendered ‘compare, weigh it 
the balance,’ Christ’s sufferings and yours. He ha 
borne the heavy end of the Cross of which He lays 
light end upon our shoulders. Of course the mor 
mysterious and profound aspects of Christ’s death, 
which He is no pattern for us, but the propitiation 
our sins, do not come into view in this contrast. 
are abundantly treated in the rest of the letter. 
here the writer is thinking of Jesus Christ in 
capacity of the Prince of sufferers for righteousne 
sake, who could have escaped His Cross if He ha 
chosen to abandon His warfare and His witness. Jesu 
Christ is a great deal more than that. And the diffe 
entia of His sufferings and death is not touched by sue 
a consideration. But do not let us forget that He 
that, and that whatever else His death is, it stands a! 
as being the very climax of all suffering for righte 
ness. He is the King of the martyrs as well as t 
Sacrifice for the world’s sin. Let us turn to Him, 
mark the heroic strength of character, hidden 
hasty observation by the sweet gentleness in which i 
was enshrined, like the iron hand in a velvet gloy 
Let us understand how His pattern is held forth tou 
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; and how the Cross is our example, as well as the ground 


of all our hope. ‘Ye have not yet resisted. ... Con- 
sider Him.’ 


III. And now, lastly, note the lighter warfare 
incumbent upon us. 

The resistance changes its form, but in essence it con- 
tinues. In old days warfare consisted in men bludgeon- 
ing each other, or engaging in hand-grips foot to foot 
and face to face. Nowadays it is artillery duels—a 
great deal more scientific, a great deal less coarse; but 
it is warfare all the same. The world used to burn 

Christians, to hang them, to stone them. It does not 
do that now, but it fights them yet. The world has 
become partially Christianised, and the principles of 
Christianity have, in a certain imperfect way, infil- 
trated themselves through the mass, so that the 
antagonism is not quite as hot as it once was. 
And the Church has weakened its testimony and 
largely adopted the maxims of the world. So why 
should the world persecute a Church which is only a 
bit of the world under another name? But let any 


_ man for himself honestly try to live a life modelled on 





Christ’s maxims, and let him cast himself against 
some of the clamant evils round about him, and seek 
to subdue them, because Christ has bidden him, and he 
will see whether the old antagonism is not there yet. 
What a chorus of select epithets will immediately be 
discharged ! ‘Impracticable, ‘fanatical, ‘one-sided,’ 
‘revolutionary, ‘sour visaged, ‘ Pharisee,’ ‘ hypocrite.’ 


| These will be the sweet-smelling flowers in the garland 


that will be woven. Depend upon it, a Christian man 

who is bent on living out Christianity for himself, and 

on seeking to apply it around him, will have to fight 
and endure. 
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But all that is as nothing—nothing—to what t 
front rank had to go through, and went through, jo 
fully. They fell in the trenches and filled them up, tha 
the rear rank might pass across. They bore swo 
stabs; we have only to bear pin pricks. Stones wer 
flung at them, as at Stephen outside the wall; hand 
of mud are all that we have to be afraid of. 

So, brethren, accept thankfully to-day’s form of th 
permanent conflict, and see that you do unmurmuring 














you. And do not think much of the discomforts ar 
annoyances. For us to speak about sacrifices fo 
Christ is as if a bargeman on a canal were to di 
on the perils of his voyage in the hearing of an A 
explorer; or as if a man that went in a first-clas 
carriage to London were to speak to an Afric 
traveller about ‘the perils of the road. ‘Ye ha 
not yet resisted unto blood. ‘Consider Him’; ar 
take up your cross, and follow Him. 


A FATHER’S DISCIPLINE 


‘For they verily for a few days chastened us after their own pleasure; 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of His holiness.’—HEB, xii. 10. 


Frew words of Scripture have been oftener than t 
laid as a healing balm on wounded hearts. They 
be long unnoticed on the page, like a lighthouse 
calm sunshine, but sooner or later the stormy nig! 
falls, and then the bright beam flashes out and 
welcome. They go very deep into the meaning of li 
as discipline; they tell us how much better God 


| 
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# discipline is than that of the most loving and wise of 
_ parents, and they give that superiority as a reason for 
_ our yielding more entire and cheerful obedience to Him 





oi 


than we do to such. 

Now, to grasp the full meaning of these words, we 
have to notice that the earthly and the heavenly 
disciplines are described in four contrasted clauses, 
which are arranged in what students call inverted 
parallelism—that is to say, the first clause corresponds 
to the fourth and the second to the third. ‘Fora few 
days’ pairs off with ‘that we might be partakers of 
His holiness.’ Now, at first sight that does not seem 
a contrast; but notice that the ‘for’ in the former 
clause is not the ‘for’ of duration, but of direction. It 
does not tell us the space during which the chastise- 
ment or discipline lasts, but the end towards which it 
is pointed. The earthly parent’s discipline trains a boy 
or girl for circumstances, pursuits, occupations, profes- 
sions, all of which terminate with the brief span of life. 
God’s training is for an eternal day. It would be quite 
irrelevant to bring in here any reference to the length 
of time during which an earthly father’s discipline 
lasts, but it is in full consonance with the writer's 
intention to dwell upon the limited scope of the one 
and the wide and eternal purpose of the other. 

Then, as for the other contrast—‘for their own 
pleasure, or, as the Revised Version reads it, ‘as 
seemed good to them’—‘but He for our profit.’ 
Elements of personal peculiarity, whim, passion, limited 
and possibly erroneous conceptions of what is the 
right thing to do for the child, enter into the training 

of the wisest and most loving amongst us; and we 
often make a mistake and do harm when we think we 
are doing good. But God's training is all from a simple 
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and unerring regard to the benefit of His child. 
the guiding principles of the two disciplines are e 
trasted in the two central clauses. 

Now, these are very threadbare, commonplace, an 
old-fashioned thoughts; but, perhaps, they are 
familiar that they have not their proper power ove 
us; and I wish to try in this sermon, if I can, to ge 
more into them, or to get them more into us, by one: 
two very plain remarks. 

I. I would ask you to note, first, the grand, dee 
general conception, here firmly laid hold of, of life: 
only intelligible when it is regarded as education 
discipline. ‘ 

God corrects, chastens, trains, educates. That is t 
deepest word about everything that befalls us. Noy 
there are involved in that two or three very oby 
thoughts, which would make us all calmer and nobh 
and stronger, if they were vividly and vitally prese 
to us day by day. 

The first is that all which befalls us has a will beh 
it and is co-operant to an end. Life is not a heap: 
unconnected incidents, like a number of links flur 
down on the ground, but the links are a chain, and tI 
chain has a staple. It is not a law without a law-giv 
that shapes men’s lives. It is not a blind, imperson 
chance that presides over it. Why, these very mete 
that astronomers expect in autumn to be flying a 
flashing through the sky in apparent wild disorder, 
obey law. Our lives, in like manner, are embodi 
thoughts of God’s, in as far as the incidents wh 
befall in them are concerned. We may mar, we m 
fight against, may contradict the presiding divi 
purpose ; but yet, behind the wild dance of flashing 
transitory lights that go careering all over the & 
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there guides, not an impersonal Power, but a living, 
-. Will. He, not it; He, not they, men, circum- 
stances, what people call second causes—He corrects, 
and He does it for a great purpose. 
_ Ah! if we believed that, and not merely said it from 
the teeth outwards, but if it were a living conviction 
with us, do you not think our lives would tower up into 
a nobleness, and settle themselves down into a tran- 
quillity all strange to them to-day ? 

But, then, further, there is the other thought to be 
grasped, that all our days we are here in a state of 
pupilage. The world is God’s nursery. There are 
many mansions in the Father’s house; and this earth 
is where He keeps the little ones, That is the true 
meaning of everything that befalls us. It is education. 
Work would not be worth doing if it were not. Life is 
given to us to teach us how to live, to exercise our 
powers, to give us habits and facilities of working. 
Weare like boys in a training ship that lies for most 
of the time in harbour, and now and then goes out 
upon some short and easy cruise; not for the sake of 
getting anywhere in particular, but for the sake of 
exercising the ladsin seamanship. There is no meaning 

worthy of us—to say nothing of God—in anything that 
we do, unless it is looked upon as schooling. We all 
: say we believe that. Alas! I am afraid very many of 
us forget it. 

_ But that conception of the meaning of each event 
that befalls us carries with it the conception of the 
whole of this life, as being an education towards 
another. Ido not understand how any man can bear 
to live here, and to do all his painful work, unless he 
_ thinks that by it he is getting ready for the life beyond; 
= that ‘nothing can bereave him of the force he 
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made his own, being here.’ The rough ore is turned iz 
steel by being ' 




















‘Plunged in baths of hissing tears, 
And heated hot with hopes and fears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom.’ 


And then—what then ? Is an instrument, thus fashions 
and tempered and polished, destined to be broken a1 
‘thrown as rubbish to the void’? Certainly not. 
this life is education, as is obvious upon its very fae 
then there ts a place where we shall exercise 
faculties that we have acquired here, and manifest 
loftier forms the characters which here we have ma 
our own. 

Now, brethren, if we carry these thoughts with 
habitually, what a difference it will make upon ever 
thing that befalls us! You hear men often maund 
ing and murmuring about the mysteries of the pain a 
sorrow and suffering of this world, wondering if the 
is any loving Will behind it all. That perplex 
questioning goes on the hypothesis that life is me: 
mainly for enjoyment or for material good. If 5 
once apprehended in its all-applicable range this simp 
truth, that life is a discipline, we should have | 
difficulty in understanding what people call 
mysteries of Providence. I do not say it would 
terpret everything, but it would interpret an immer 
deal. It would make us eager, as each event came, 
find out its special mission and what it was meant 
do for us. It would dignify trifles, and bring down t 
overwhelming magnitude of the so-called great event 
and would make us lords of ourselves, and lords 
circumstances, and ready to wring the last drop 
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possible advantage out of each thing that befell us. 
Life is a Father's discipline. 
IL. Note the guiding principle of that discipline. 
‘They ... as seemed good to them.’ I have already 
said that, even in the most wise and unselfish training 
by an earthly parent, there will mingle subjective 
elements, peculiarities of view and thought, and some- 
times of passion and whim and other ingredients, which 
detract from the value of all such training. The guid- 
ing principle for each earthly parent, even at the best, 
can only be his conception of what is for the good of 
his child; and oftentimes that is not purely the guide 
by which the parent’s discipline is directed. So the 
text turns us away from all these incompletenesses, 
and tells us, ‘ He for our profit’—with no sidelong look 
to anything else, and with an entirely wise knowledge 
of what is best for us, so that the result will be always 
and only for our good. This is the point of view from 
which every Christian man ought to look upon all that 
befalls him. 
What follows? This, plainly: there is no such 
thing as evil except the evil of sin. All that comesis 
good—of various sorts and various complexions, but 
all generically the same. The inundation comes 
up over the fields, and men are in despair. It 
goes down; and then, like the slime left from the 
Nile in flood, there is better soil for the fertilising of 
our land. Storms keep sea and air from stagnating. 
All that men call evil in the material world has in it 
a soul of good. 
_ That is an old, old commonplace; but, like the other 
one, of which I have been speaking, it is more often 
professed than realised, and we need to be brought back 
to the recognition of it more entirely than we ordinarily 
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are. If it be that all my life is paternal discipline, ai 
that God makes no mistakes, then I can embrace whi 
ever comes to me, and be sure that in it I shall fir 
that which will be for my good. 

Ah, brethren, it is easy to say so when thin 
go well; but, surely, when the night falls is the tir 
for the stars to shine. That gracious word shoul 
shine upon some of us in to-day’s perplexities, 
pains, and disappointments, and sorrows— He for c 
profit.’ 

Now, that great thought does not in the least 
the fact that pain and sorrow, and so-called evil, 
very real. There is no false stoicism in Christiani 
The mission of our troubles would not be effect 
unless they did trouble us. The good that we ¢ 
from a sorrow would not be realised unless we ¢ 
sorrow. ‘Weep for yourselves,’ said the Master, ‘az 
for your children.’ It is right that we should w 
in pain. It is right that we should yield to the imp 
sions that are made upon us by calamities. But it 
not right that we should be so affected as that 
should fail to discern in them this gracious thoug 
‘for our profit.’ God sends us many love-tokens, 
amongst them are the great and the little annoyane 
and pains that beset our lives, and on each of them, 
we would look, we should see written, in His own ha 
this inscription: ‘For your good.’ Do not let us ha 
our eyes so full of tears that we cannot see, or 6 
hearts so full of regrets that we cannot accept, 
sweet, strong message. . 

The guiding principle of all that befalls us is G 
unerring knowledge of what will do us good. Th 
will not prevent, and is not meant to prevent, the art 
from wounding, but it does wipe the poison off © 
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_ arrow, and diminish the pain, and should diminish the 
tears. 

im IIL. Lastly, here we see the great aim of all the 
_ discipline. 

The earthly parent trains his son, or her daughter, 
for earthly occupations. These last a little while. God 
trains us for an eternal end: ‘that we should be 
partakers of His holiness.’ The one object which is 
congruous with a man’s nature, and is stamped on his 
_ whole being, as its only adequate end, is that he should 
be like God. Holiness is the Scriptural shorthand 
expression for all that in the divine nature which 
separates God from, and lifts Him above, the creature; 
and in that aspect of the word the gulf can never be 
lessened nor bridged between us and Him. But it also 
is the expression for the moral purity and perfection 
of that divine nature which separates Him from the 
creatures far more really than do the metaphysical 
attributes that belong to His infinitude and eternity; 
and in that aspect the great hope that is given to us is 
that we may rise nearer and nearer to that perfect 
whiteness of purity, and though we cannot share in 
His essential, changeless being, may ‘walk’—as befits 
our limited and changeful natures—‘in the light, as 
He’—as befits His boundless and eternal being—‘is in 
the light.’ That is the only end which it is worthy of 
a man, being what he is, to propose to himself as the 
issue of his earthly experience. If I fail in that, 
whatever else I have accomplished, I fail in everything. 
I may have made myself rich, cultured, learned, famous, 
refined, prosperous; but if I have not at least begun to 
be like God in purity, in will, in heart, then my whole 
career has missed the purpose for which I was made, 
and for which all the discipline of life has been lavished 
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upon me. Fail there, and, wherever you succeed, y 
are a failure. Succeed there, and, wherever you 
you are a success. 

That great and only worthy end may be reached t 
the ministration of circumstances and the discip 
through which God passes us. These are not the or 
ways by which He makes us partakers of His holines 
as we well know. There is the work of that Divi 
Spirit who is granted to every believer to breathe ir 
him the holy breath of an immortal and incorrupti 
life. To work along with these there is the influen 
that is brought to bear upon us by the circumstance 
in which we are placed and the duties which we ha 
to perform. These may all help us to be nearer ¢ 
liker to God. 

That is the intention of our sorrows. They will we 
us; they will refine us; and they will blow us to E 
breast, as a strong wind might sweep a man i 
some refuge from itself. I am sure that among m 
hearers there are some who can thankfully attest 
they were brought nearer to God by some short, she 
sorrow than by many long days of prosperity. Wh 
Absalom, in his wayward, impulsive way, did with Je 
is like what God sometimes does with His sons. Jo 
would not come to Absalom’s palace, so Absalom s 
his corn on fire; and then Joab came. So God som 
times burns our harvests that we may go to Him. 

But the sorrow that is meant to bring us nearer 
Him may be in vain. The same circumstances m 
produce opposite effects. I dare say there are pec 
listening to me now who have been made 
and sullen, and bitter, and paralysed for good wa 
because they have some heavy burden or some w 
that life can never heal, to be carried or to ache. 
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| brethren! we are often like shipwrecked crews, of whom 


some are driven by the danger to their knees, and some 
are driven to the spirit-casks. Take care that you do 
not waste your sorrows; that you do not let the precious 
gifts of disappointment, pain, loss, loneliness, ill-health, 
or similar afflictions that come into your daily life, mar 
you instead of mending you. See that they send you 
nearer to God, and not that they drive you farther 
from Him. See that they make you more anxious to 
have the durable riches and righteousness which no 
man can take from you, than to grasp at what may 
yet remain of fleeting earthly joys. 

So, brethren, let us try to school ourselves into the 
habitual and operative conviction that life is discipline. 
Let us yield ourselves to the loving will of the unerring 
Father, the perfect love. Let us beware of getting no 
good from what is charged to the brim with good. And 
let us see to it that out of the many fleeting circum- 
stances of life we gather and keep the eternal fruit of 
being partakers of His holiness. May it never have to 
be said of any of us that we wasted the mercies which 
were judgments too, and found no good in the things 
that our tortured hearts felt to be also evils, lest God 
should have to wail over any of us, ‘In vain have I 
smitten your children; they have received no correc- 
tion |’ 


ESAU’S VAIN TEARS 


‘For ye know how that afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, 
he was rejected: for he found no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.’—HEB. xii. 17. 


THESE words have been often understood as teaching 
a@ very ghastly and terrible doctrine, viz. that a man 
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may earnestly and tearfully desire to repent 
unable to do so. Such teaching has burdened n 
a heart, and has put obstacles before many f 
in the way of a return to God. It seems to sail to 
contradicted by a thousand places of Seripture, an¢ 
involve something very much like a contradictior 
terms. it 

The Revised Version, by a very slight change, has 
pelled that ugly dream. It has put the clause ‘ ‘0 
found no place of repentance’ in a parenthesis. ' 
effect of that is to bring the first and last clauses o 
verse more closely together; and to show more ¢ 
that what Esau is represented as seeking, and seek 
with tears in vain, is not repentance, but the E 
blessing. 

It may not, perhaps, be legitimate, regard being 
to the construction of the sentence, to treat the ele 
in question as a parenthesis, because it is so ek 
connected with the succeeding clause by the antitl 
of ‘found’ in the one and ‘sought’ in the other. | 
although that may be so, I have no doubt whate 
that the truth intended to be conveyed by the pa 
thesis of the Revised Version is the true interpret 
of the words before us; and that we are to find | 
simply the declaration that this man, at a giver 
of his life, ‘would have inherited the blessing, ‘ 
it carefully with tears,’ and found it not. :. 

Now the words, thus understood, teach a sufficien 
grave and solemn lesson, though they do not ¢ 
ghastly, and, as I believe, the erroneous thought | 
has been drawn from them. And it may be wo th 
while to consider for a moment the lessons that th 
do teach, and to try to lay them upon our hearts. i 

I. I begin then, first, with asking you to look a t 
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history which is held up before us here as a solemn 
warning. } 

_ The character of Esau is a very simple one. In many 
respects he is much more attractive and admirable than 
his brother Jacob. He is frank, generous, quick to 
kindle into anger, but, as the story shows us too, quick 
to forgive; placable, easily to be entreated; with the 
wild Arab virtues of chivalry and generosity and 
bravery; and the vices belonging to such a character, 
of almost utter incapacity to rise beyond the present, 
and of a great susceptibility to mere material and 
sensual gratification. 

And so he comes in from the field hungry and faint. 
The pottage smells savoury there, as it smokes in the 
dish before him. The birthright is a long way off, very 
unsubstantial, very ideal, and the thing that is nearest 
him, though it be small, shuts out from his view the 
_ far greater thing that lies beyond. Therefore he elects 
to secure present gratification of a material character, 
whatever becomes of future satisfaction of a higher 
and more spiritual nature. 

And are you going to throw stones at him for that? 
Is it such a very unusual thing to find men choosing 
paths that will yield some modicum of sufficiently hot 
and sufficiently savoury pottage, whatever becomes of 
their birthright? Is there nobody here that believes 
more in wealth than in purity? Is there no young 
man here who would rather live to make a fortune 
than to cultivate his own nature into loftiest beauty ? 
Are there none of you that despise the priceless 
things, the things that have no price in the market 
because they are beyond all its wealth to purchase? 
Are there none of us who are such fools that 
@ spoonful of pottage to-day seems to us to be 
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more real and more precious than a whole h 
hereafter ? ‘ 
Esau had a show of reason. He said: ‘I 
ready to die, and what will my birthright do 
me?’ Better a thousand times that he, or we, she 
die as animals that we may live as the sons of (¢ 
than that we should buy existence at the price of 
life. And so the man of our text is sufficiently like 
rest of you, for you to have a fellow feeling to him # 
should make you wondrous kind, and his fat 7 
nothing at all extraordinary, but only putting 
graphic form, and in such disproportion as to be alr 
absurd, the choice that the mass of men always 
between present and future, between the mate 
and the spiritual. And then the story goes 
tell us that, long years afterwards, we do not & : 
how long, he found out what a fool he had 
Perhaps so much as thirty or forty years slap 
between the moment when he despised his bi 
and the other moment that is set before us bh 
What are the points that come out in the narratiy 
which our text refers? ‘When Esau heard the 
of his father, he cried with a great and exceeding b 
ery, and said unto his father, Bless me, even me 
O my father’... and again, ‘Hast thou 
blessing, my father? Bless me, even me also, 0 
father. And Esau lifted up his voice and wept. T 
are the parts of the history which the writer of 
Hebrews recalls to his Jewish hearers. There 
nothing in them about Esau’s vainly seeking for rep 
ance, but there is an account of his passionate weep 
and loud entreaties that he yet might obtain a bless 
from Isaac's trembling lips. In the story there is 
word of his vainly trying to repent, but there is 
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* repentance in the sense in which alone that word can 
be employed, in reference to such an incident and upon 
that plane of things, viz., there is in him a decided and 
fundamental change of view, of mind, as to the value 
of the birthright that he had despised, and that is 
repentance; and there is bitter sorrow for what had 
passed, and that is repentance; and there is earnest 
desire that it might be different, and that is a sign of 
repentance. There is no sign of sorrow for sin, of re- 
pentance, in that sense of the word, but if we take the 
word not in the religious meaning, but in what may be 
called its secular significance, there are in Esau’s case, 
as recorded in Genesis, both the elements of a decided 
alteration of mind and purpose, and of penitence and 
sorrow for the past. 

These, then, are the facts of the story, and these are 
the facts to which my text appeals, for it begins by 
saying, as to those to whom the whole narrative was 
familiar: ‘Ye know how that.’ Therefore all that 
follows must find its vindication in the story as it is 
written in Genesis. 

Il. These, then, being the facts, let me now come, in 
the second place, to deal with the lesson which this 
story teaches us. 

Remember what I have said as to points which come 
out in the narrative, that the man there seeks with 
tears for the blessing, that so far from vainly seeking 
to repent, in the lower sense of the word which alone 
is appropriate in the present case, he does repent. 
Therefore that expression of our text ‘he found no 
place of repentance’ does not mean ‘he found no place 
where he could repent, but it means he found no field on 
which such repentance as he had could operate—so as 
to undo that which was past. His repentance did not 
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alter the fixed destination of the blessing. His repe 
ance, his change of mind as to the worth of the thin 
thrown away, and as to his own conduct in despisi 
it, did not bring the thing back again to him. E 
tears did not obliterate what was done. He wish 
that it had been otherwise, but his wishes 
vain. / 

And that is the lesson, my brethren, which this te: 
as it stands is intended to teach us. We are point 
back to that tragic picture of Esau there, weepin: 
wringing his hands in the wild passion of his w 
cultured nature, when the blessing, seen to be desi 
able too late, had vanished from his convulsive gras 
And the lesson that is taught us is just this old solem 
one. There may come in your life a time when ft 
scales will fall from your eyes, and you will see k 
insignificant and miserable are the present gratific 
tions for which you have sold your birthright, a 
may wish the bargain undone which cannot be undon 
You cannot wash out bitter memories, you canm 
blot out habits by a wish. Tears will not alter ti 
irrevocable, you cannot avert consequences that f 
upon a man, the consequences of a lifetime, by a 
weeping and wringing of your hands, and by any wi 
that they might disappear. ‘What I have writt 
I have written,’ said Pilate, and in tragic sense il 
true about many a man who at the end looks ba 
upon many ‘a line which dying he would wish to bl 
but which stands ineffaceable, not to be scratched ¢ 
by any of your penknives, unless you can cut out t 
substance of the soul on which it is written. 

My brother! learn the lesson. You young men 
women, do you begin right, that there may not be 
your career deeds or a set of the life which one di 
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you may wake to see has been all madness and misery! 
Oh! it is an awful thing for men to stand looking 
back upon a past life which to them appears as the 


vale of Sodom, on the morning after the eruption, did to 


Abraham as he looked on it from Mamre, ‘and lo! the 
smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace. So foul with slime-pits of boiling bitumen, 
the indulged lusts of the flesh, and dark with curling 
smoke-wreaths which tell of infernal fires wasting the 
fields that might have waved fruitful with harvests, 
the dark remembrances and blighting habits of sin 
set on fire of hell, does many a man’s life lie spread out 
to his gaze. How fain would he cancel the record, if 
he could! How fain would he forget and reverse the 
history! How fain would he bring back his early 
innocence of these lusts and crimes! In vain! in 
vain! 

The past stands—‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.’ I know, thank God for the know- 
ledge, I know that—as we shall have to say presently— 
any man, at any moment of his earthly career, may 
find, if he seeks for it, the mercy of the Lord which 
bringeth salvation, but I know too that the salvation 
which comes to a man who has all his life been giving 
himself up to earth, and limiting his views and 
moulding his character by the present and its con- 
temptible objects, will not be as large, as full, as blessed 
in many an aspect, as the salvation which might have 
been his if at an early stage in his life, with his char- 
acter still to mould, and his memory still unwritten 
with evil, he nad turned himself to his God, and found 
peace in the blood of Jesus Christ. Maimed and marred 
in a thousand ways, having memories which burn and 
sting, having habits which it will be hard to fight 
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prisoner that came out of the Bastille after a life’ 
of imprisonment there, and wanted to go back ag 
because he could not bear freedom and sunshine; 
many a man brought to God and saved yet so as 
fire, near the end of his days, has to feel that it isr 
all the same whether a lifetime has been spent in t 
temple and priestly service, or in the foul haunts 
vice and debauchery. 
We shall always have as much of God as we ¢ 
hold, and as much of salvation as we desire; but #l 
tragical thing is that a life spent in living, Esau-lik 
for the world and for the present, lames our desir 
and limits our capacities, so that even if such a mi 
afterwards become a Christian, it may be impossii 
even for the giving God to give us as large a beste 
ment of His mercy and grace as we might othe 
have possessed. ; 
On the other side it is not to be forgotten ‘t 
publicans and the harlots shall go inte the Kingdom 
God before you,’ Pharisees and Sadducees. And thi 
is such a thing as the deep repentance and fl 
passionate trust with which a soul, all spattered ar 
befouled with fleshly sins, may cleave to the Mast 
that may overcome even these disabilities of which 
have spoken. But in the main it remains true th 
even if Esau at the last gets a blessing, he bears awi 
a less blessing than he might have done had his earli 
life been different. : 
Ill. And now let me turn last of all to wk 
venture to consider the misapprehension which 
words do not teach. 
They do not teach that a man may desire to 
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-with tears and be unable to doso. That, it seems to 
me, is to assert a staring, stark contradiction, for ifa 
man desire to repent he must have changed his views 
as to the conduct of which he desires to repent, and 
that change of view is the repentance which he desires. 
And if a man desires to repent there must be in him 
some measure of regret and sorrow for the conduct of 
which he desires to repent, considered as sin against 
God, and that is repentance. 

Nor do the words teach, as it seems to me, the 
cognate thought which has sometimes been deduced 
from them, that a man may desire to receive the 
salvation of His soul from God, and may not receive it. 
To desire is to possess; to possess in the measure of 
the desire, and according to its reality. There is no 
such thing in the spiritual realm as a real longing 
unfulfilled. ‘ Whosoever will, let him come and take 
of the water of life freely. And the awful pictures 
that have been drawn of men weeping because they 
could not repent, and of men with passionate tears 
imploring from the Father in heaven the blessing 
which does not come to them, are slanders upon 
God and misapprehensions of His gospel. That gospel 
proclaims that wheresoever and whosoever will ask 
shall receive, or rather that God has already given, 
and that nothing but obstinate determination not to 
possess prevents any man from being enriched with 
the fulness of God’s salvation. 

Only remember, dear brethren, it is possible for a 
man to wish vagrantly, with half his will, to wish ina 
languid fashion, to wish while he is not prepared to 
surrender what stands in the way of his wish being 

gratified. And such wishing as that never got salva- 
tion, and never will. There are plenty of people that 
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would like to be saved as they understand it, a we 
sure that they are so, who are not prepared to el 
with the terms of salvation. It is not wishing of tl 
sort that I am talking about. Heaven may be had | 
the wishing, but it must be an honest wish, it m 
out-and-out wishing, it must be wishing which actuat 
the life, it must be wishing which drives you to th 
Cross of Christ. And then, in the measure of ti 
desire shall be the gift; and the larger the pe iti 
the larger the benediction which comes fluttering doy 
from heaven on to your head and into your heart. _ 
We have all sold our birthright, but we e | 
Brother in whom we may win it back, the e d 
Brother of us prodigals, who, instead of grudgin 
us the fatted calf and the festival welcome, Hims 
has died that they may be ours; and that no peni en 
may be unavailing, nor any longing be unsatisfi 
for ever more. | 
Whatever we are, whatever has been our past, hov 
ever embruted in sensual vice, however entangle E 
material gains, we have but to turn ourselves to th 
gracious Lord our Brother, in whom the Father bles 
us with all heavenly blessings, and we shall shar ° 
the birthright of His firstborn Son, ‘being heirs 
God, and joint heirs with Christ.’ 


et 


WITH WHOM FAITH LIVES 


‘Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, the h 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 23. To the general 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in heaven.’—HEB. xii. 22, = 


THE magnificent passage of which these words ¢ 
part sums up the contrast between Judaism | an 
Christianity which this whole Epistle has been ilh 
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trating and enforcing. The writer takes the scene on 
Sinai as expressive of the genius of the former revela- 
tion, whose centre was a law which evoked the con- 
sciousness of sin, and kindled terror; and which was 
embodied in sensible and material symbols. Far other 
and better are the characteristics of the latter revela- 
tion. That excites no dread; is given from no flashing 
mountain with accompaniments of darkness and 
trumpet blasts and terrible words; and it brings us 
into contact with no mere material and therefore 
perishable symbols, but with realities none the less 
real because they are above sense, and not remote from 
us though they be. 

For, says my text, ‘ Ye are come,’ not ‘ Ye shall come.’ 
The humblest life may be in touch with the grandest 
realities in the universe, and need not wait for death 
to draw aside the separating curtain in order to be in 
the presence of God and in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

How are these things brought tous? By the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. How are we brought to them? 
By faith in that revelation. So every believing life, 
howsoever encompassed by flesh and sense, can thrust, 
as it were, a hand through the veil, and grasp the 
realities beyond. The scene described in the first 
words of my text may verily be the platform on 
which our lives are lived, howsoever in outward 
form they may be passed on this low earth; and 
the companions, which the second part of our text 
discloses, may verily be our companions, though we 
‘wander lonely asa cloud, or seem to be surrounded 
by far less noble society. By faith we are come to 
the unseen realities which are come to us by the 
revelation of God in Christ. ‘Ye are come unto 
Mount Zion.’ 
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Now, looking generally at these words, they give | 
just two things—the scene and the companions of the 
Christian life. The remainder of the passage will 
occupy us on future occasions, but for the present I 
confine myself to the words which I have read. A nd 
I shall best deal with them, I think, if I simply follo 
that division into which they naturally fall, and ask 
you to note, first, where faith lives, and, second, with 
whom faith lives. 
I. First, then, where faith lives. 
‘Ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’ There 
are two points here which carry us back to the 
topography of the ancient sacred city. In the literal 
Jerusalem, Zion was the lofty Acropolis, at once for- 
tress and site of the king’s palace, and round it 
clustered the dwellings of the city. 
The two symbols are thus closely connected, and 
present substantially the same idea, and perhaps it 
is pressing a figure too far to find a diversity of mean- 
ing in the separate parts of this closely connected 
whole. But still it seems to me that there is a 
substantial difference of aspect in the two clauses. 
The first thought, therefore, that I would suggest to 
you is this, that the life of a man who has truly laid 
hold of Jesus Christ, and so is living by faith, is on its 
inward side—that is, in deepest reality—a life passed — 
in the dwelling of the great King. All through this 
letter, the writer is recurring to the thought of access 
to God, unimpeded and continual, as being the great 
gift which Jesus Christ has brought to us. And here 
he gathers it into the noblest symbol. There, lifted 
high above all the humbler roofs, flash the golden 
pinnacles of the great palace in which God Himsel: 
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dwells. And we, toiling and moiling down here, - 
surrounded by squalid circumstances, and annoyed by 
many cares, and limited by many narrownesses which 
we often find to be painful, and fighting with many 
sorrows, and seeming to ourselves to be, sometimes, 
homeless wanderers in a wilderness, may yet ever more 
‘dwell in the house of the Lord, to behold His beauty 
and to inquire in His temple.’ 

The privilege has for its other side a duty; the 
duty has for its foundation a privilege. For if it be 
true that the real life of every believing soul is a life 
that never moves from the temple-palace where God 
is, and that its inmost secret and the spring of its 
vitality is communion with God, what shall we say of 
the sort of lives that most of us most often live? Is 
there any truth in such exalted metaphors as this in 
reference to us? Does it not sound far liker irony 
than truth to say of people whose days are so shuttle- 
cocked about by trifling cares, and absorbed in fleeting 
objects, and wasted in the chase after perishable 
delights, that they ‘are come unto Mount Zion,’ and 
dwell in the presence of God? Is my ‘life hid with 
Christ in God’? There is no possibility of Death 
being your usher, to introduce you into the house of 
God not made with hands, unless faith has introduced 
you into it even whilst you tarry here, and unless your 
habitual direction of heart and mind towards Him 
keeps you ever more at least a waiter at His threshold, 
if you do not pass beyond. ‘I had rather be a 
doorkeeper in the house of the Lord than dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.’ 

My brother! do we so knit ourselves to Him, by 
heartfelt acceptance of the good news of His loving 
proximity to us which Jesus Christ brings, as that 
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indeed we have left earth and care and sin at the f 
of the mount, with the asses and the servants, 
have our faces set to the lofty sweetnesses of o 
‘Father's house’? ‘Blessed are they that dwell i 
Thy house,’ and no less blessed are they ‘in wh 
hearts are the ways’ that lead to it. , 

Then let me remind you how Zion contrasts wi 
Sinai, and thus suggests the thought that a t 
Christian life, based upon faith, has a communion 
with God which is darkened by no dread, nor disturbed 
by consciousness of unforgiven sin. We have set 
against each other the terrors of that theophany o 
Mount Sinai, attendant on, or rather precedent to, the 
giving of the law—the mountain wrapped in smoke; 
in the heart of the wreathing blackness the flashing 
fire; from out of the midst of it the long-drawn 
trumpet blasts, the proclamation of the coming of the 
King; and then the voice which, divine as it was, 
froze the marrow of the hearers’ bones, that they 
entreated that no words like these should any mo 
fall on their trembling ears. 

That is the one picture. The other shows us the 
mount where the King dwells, serene and peaceful, 
the clouds far below the horizon; the flashing fire 
changed into lambent light; the blast of the trumpet 
stilled; the dread voice changed into a voice ‘that 
~ speaketh better things’ than were heard amidst the 
granite cliffs of the wilderness. 

And so in vivid, picturesque form the writer gathers 
up the one great contrast between the revelation of 
which the message was law and its highest result 
- the consciousness of sin and the shrinking that ensued, 
and the other of which the inmost heart is love, an 
the issue the attraction of hearts by the magnetism 
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of its grace. The old fable of a mountain of loadstone 
which drew ships at sea to its cliffs is true of this 
Mount Zion, which is exalted above the mountains 
that it may draw hearts tossing on the restless sea of 
life to the ‘fair havens’ beneath its sheltering height. 
There is no dread, though there is reverence, and no 
fear, though there is awe, in the approach of those who 
come through Jesus Christ, and live beneath the smile 
of their reconciled God and Father. ‘Ye are come 
unto Mount Zion, the dwelling-place of the living God, 
from whose lips there will steal into the ears and the 
hearts of those who keep near Him, gracious words 
of consolation, so thrilling, so soothing, so enlightening, 
so searching, so encouraging, that they which hear 
them shall say, ‘Speak yet again, that I may be 
blessed.’ 

And then there is the other aspect of this scene 
where faith lives. ‘Ye are come unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’ I need not 
remind you of how much we hear in this Epistle in 
reference to that city. It is generally set forth as 
being yet to come, as being the object of seeking 
rather than of possession. But the fact is that there 
are two aspects of it. In one it is future, in the other 
it is present. The general idea to be attached to it is 
simply that of the order and social state of those who 
love and serve God. Here, in this part of my text, 
we have to deal with the city rather than with its 
inhabitants. They follow thereafter, but, so far as we 
can separate between the two, we have just this idea 
enforced in the words that I am now commenting 
upon—viz., that the lowliest life, knit, as it seems to 
be, by so many bonds to the perishable associations 
and affinities of earth, yet, if it be a life of faith in 
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Jesus Christ, has its true affinities and relationship 
beyond, and not here. ‘We have our citizenship 
heaven,’ says the Apostle, ‘from whence also we lool 
for the Saviour. And every Christian man ani 
woman is therefore bound to two or three very p ain 
duties. 
If you are living by faith, you do not belong to thi: 
order in the midst of which you find yourself. Se 
that you keep vivid the consciousness that you é 
not. Cultivate the sense of detachment from the 
present, of not being absorbed by, or belonging to, 
things which are not coeval with yourself, and 
all of which you will have to pass. Cultivate 
sense of having your true home beyond the seas; and 
look to it as emigrants and colonists in a far-off land 
do to the old country, as being home. Live by the 
laws of your own city, and not. by those that run in 
the community in which you dwell. You are unde 
another jurisdiction. The examples, the maxims ¢ 
low earthly prudence, or even of a somewhat higher 
earthly morality, are not your laws. You are rn 
bound to do as the people round about you do. 
appeal unto Cesar.’ I take my orders from him. 
send my despatches home, and report to headquarters 
and if I get approbation thence, it does not matter what 
the people amongst whom I dwell think about m 
Make your investments at home. The Jews inventet 
banking and letters of credit in order that they might 
the more easily shift their wealth from one land t 
another as exigencies required. We are stranger 
where we are. Do not put your property into the 
country in which you live as an alien, and lock it w 
there; but remit, as you can do, to the land whe 
you are going, and to which you belong. Horm 
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securities are a good deal better than foreign ones. 
‘Ye are come to the city of the living God.’ ‘Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures on earth.’ 

II. And now let me turn to the other thought here— 
With whom does faith live? 

I need not trouble you with merely expository 
remarks upon the diversity of arrangements which is 
possible in the second half of my text. Suffice it to 
say that just as the scene of the life of faith has been 
represented in a twofold and yet closely connected 
form as Mount Zion and the heavenly Jerusalem, so 
the companions of that life are also represented in a 
twofold and yet closely connected form. 

A slight alteration in the punctuation and order of 
the words in our text brings out, as it seems to me, 
the writer’s idea. Suppose you put a comma after 
‘innumerable company, and substitute for that phrase 
the original Greek word, so reading ‘and to myriads,’ 
and then pause there. That is the general definition, 
on which follows the division of the ‘myriads’ into 
two parts; one of which is ‘the general assembly of 
angels,’ and the other is the ‘Church of the firstborn 
which are written in heaven.’ So then, of companions 
for us, in our lonely earthly life, there be two sorts, 
and as to both of them the condition of recognising 
and enjoying their society is the same—viz., the 
exercise of faith. 

Now the word rendered ‘general assembly’ has a 
grander idea in it than that. It is the technical word 
employed in classic Greek for the festal meetings of a 
nation at their great games or other solemn occasions, 
and always carries in it the idea of joy as well as of 
society. And so here the writer would have us think 
of one part of that great city, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
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as, if I may so say, the dwelling-place of a loftier race 
of creatures whose life is immortal and pure joy; an¢ 


In an earlier part of this letter we read that they are 
all ‘ministering spirits sent forth to minister to them 
that shall be heirs of salvation.’ But here the ministra- 
tion is not referred to, simply the fact of union a 
communion. 

I am not going to enter at any length upon that 
subject, concerning which we know but very li 
But still it seems to me that our ordinary type of 
Christian belief loses a great deal because it gives so 
little heed to the numerous teachings of the New 
Testament in regard to the reality of the existence of 
such beings, and of the tie that unites them with 
lowly believers here. All the servants of the King ar 
friends of one another. And howsoever many they 
may be, and howsoever high above us in present 
stature any may tower, and howsoever impossible it 
be for us to see the glancing and hear the winnowing 
of their silver wings, as they flash upon errands of 
obedience to Him, and rejoice to hearken to the voice 
of His word, there is joy in the true belief that the 
else waste places of the universe are filled with those 
who, in their loftiness, rejoice to bend to us, saying, 
‘I am thy fellow servant, and of them which worship 
God.’ 

Brethren, we have a better face brightening the 
unseen than any angel face. But just because Jesus 
Christ fills the unseen for us, in Him we are united to 
all those of whom He is the Lord, and He is Lord of 
men as well as angels. So if the eyes of our hearts 
are opened, we, too, may see ‘the mountain full of 
chariots of fire and horses of fire round about’ the 


ee 
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believing soul. And we, too, may come to the joyful 
assembly of the angels, whose joy is all the more 
poignant and deep when they, the elder brethren, see 


_ the prodigals return. 


But the second group of companions is probably 
the more important for us. ‘Ye are come, says the 
text, not only to the angelic beings that cluster 
round His throne in joyful harmony, but also ‘to 
the Church of the firstborn, which are written in 
heaven. And, seeing that the names are in heaven, 
that means, evidently, men who themselves are here 
upon earth. 

I have not time to dwell upon the great ideas which 
are here contained in the designation of the com- 
munity of believing souls; I only remind you that 
probably the word ‘church’ is not so much employed 
here in its distinct ecclesiastical sense (for there 
are no ecclesiastical phrases in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews), as with allusion to the assembly of the 
Israelites beneath Mount Sinai, the contrast with 
which colours the whole of the context. It means, 
therefore, in general, simply the assembly of the 
firstborn. Can there be more than one firstborn in a 
family? Yes! In this family there can, for it is a 
name here not pointing to a temporary order, but to 
dignity and prerogative. The firstborn had the right 
of inheritance; the firstborn was sanctified to the 
Lord; the firstborn, by his primogeniture, was de- 
stined in the old system to be priest and king. All 
Israel collectively was regarded as the firstborn of the 
Lord. We, if our hearts are knit to Him who is pre- 
eminently firstborn amongst many brethren, obtain, 
by virtue of our union with Him, the rights and 
privileges, the obligations and responsibilities, of the 
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eldest sons of the family of God. We inherit; w 
ought to be sanctified. It is for us, as the ‘first fruit 
of His creatures,’ to bring other men to Him, thai 
through the Church the world may reach its goal, and 
creation may become that which God intended it to be 
These firstborn have their names written in heavel 
—inscribed on the register of the great city. And 
that great community, invisible like the other reali 
in my text, and not conterminous with any visibk 
society such as the existing visible Church, all those 
belong and come who are knit together by faith in t 
one Lord. 
So, dear friends, it is for us to realise, in the midst, 
perhaps, of loneliness, the tie that knits us to every 
heart that finds in Jesus Christ what we do. In times 
when we seem to stand in a minority; in times whe 
we are tormented by uncongenial surroundings; when 
we are tempted by lower society; when we are dis 
posed to say, ‘I am alone, with none to lean upon,’ it 
does us good to think that, not only are there angels 
in heaven who may have charge concerning us, but 
that, all over the world, there are scattered brethren 
whose existence is a comfort, though we have neve 
clasped their hands. 
Such, then, is the scene, and such is the society, 
which we may all dwell. Christian men and women, 
do you make conscience of realising all this by faith 
by contemplation, by direct endeavours to pie 
beyond the surface and shows of things to the realitie 
that are unseen? See to it that you avail yourself o 
all the power, the peace, the blessing which will be 
yours in the degree in which your faith makes thee 
the home and companions of your lives. 
How noble the lowest life may become, like s 
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poor, rough sea-shell with a gnarled and dimly 
coloured exterior, tossed about in the surge of a 
stormy sea, or anchored to a rock, but when opened 
all iridescent with rainbow sheen within, and bearing 
a pearl of great price! So, to outward seeming, my 
life may be rough and solitary and inconspicuous and 
sad, but, in inner reality, it may have come to Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God, and have angels for 
its guardians, and all the firstborn for its brethren and 
companions. 


FAITH’S ACCESS TO THE JUDGE, AND 
HIS ATTENDANTS 


‘Ye are come... to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.’—HEB. xii. 23. 


THE principle of arrangement in this grand section of 
this letter is obscure, and I am afraid that I cannot 
cast much, if any, light upon it. We might, at first 
sight, have expected that the two clauses of our present 
text should have been inverted, so as to bring all the 
constituent parts of ‘ the city of the living God’ closely 
together—viz., ‘ the angels,’ the members of the militant 
Church on earth, and those of the triumphant Church 
in heaven; and also to bring together ‘God the Judge 
of all, and ‘Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant.’ 
But the arrangement, as it stands in our text, may be 
compared profitably with that of the preceding verses, 
which we were considering in the last sermon. There, 
as here, the allusion to the immediate presence of God 
passed at once into the reference to the citizens of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. And just as there Zion, the 
palace, was immediately connected with the city of 
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the living God, so here the writer, harking back, Y: it 
were, to his original starting-point, no sooner name 
‘God the Judge’ than he passes on to set before us 
‘the spirits of just men made perfect.’ In the es 
clauses we have had the more general reference to the 
palace and the city around it. Here, if I may so say 
we pass within the palace gates, and the writer 
us what we find there. This interweaving of the 
presence of God with that of the creatures that live 
in His love witnesses to the great truth that our God 
dwells in no isolated supremacy, but in the midst o 
a blessed society; and that the solitary souls who fin 
their way into His presence have a welcome, not onl 
from Him, but from all their brethren of His ¢ 
family. 

So the arrangement may not be so inexplicable as, 
at first sight, it strikes us as being, if it suggests to 
us the close and indissoluble connection between Ge d 
Himself and all those who, in every place, whether 
the place above or the place beneath, call upon the 
name of Him who is both their God and ours. 
dealing with these words, I have simply to consider 
these two ideas thus set before us. 

I. Faith plants us at the very bar of God. 

‘Ye are come to God the Judge of all.’ Now, it is 
to be observed that, more accurately, the words might 
be rendered, ‘Ye are come to the God of all 
Judge’; for the point which the writer wishes 
bring out is not so much the general idea of 
divine presence, as that presence considered under 
specific aspect, and referring to one mode of 
action—viz., the judicial. It is further to be noticed 
that the judgment which is here spoken about is not, 
as the very language, ‘Ye are come to the Judge, 
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_ implies, future, but present. The Old Testament, with 
continual reference to which this letter is saturated, 
has a great deal more to say about the present 
continuous judgment which God works all through 
the ages than about the final future judgment. And, 
in accordance, not only with the language of our text, 
which makes coming a present thing, but, in accordance 
also with the whole tone of the Old Testament, we 
should recognise here, not so much a reference to the 
final tribunal before which all mankind must stand 
(at which the Judge is characteristically represented 
in the New Testament as being, not God the Father, 
but Jesus Christ), as to the continual judgment, both 
in the sense of decision as to character and infliction 
of consequences, which is being exercised now by the 
God of all. 

So, then, the first thought that I would suggest 
from this idea is, Here is a truth which it is the office 
of faith to realise continually in our daily lives. 
Your loving access to God, Christian men and women, 
has brought you right under the eye of the Judge, 
and, though there be no terror in our approach to 
that tribunal, there ought to be a wholesome awe 
as the permanent attitude of our spirits, the awe 
which is the very opposite of the cowering dread 
which hath torment. He would be a bold criminal 
who would commit crimes in the very judgment-hall 
and before the face of his judge. And that must be 
a very defective Christian faith which, like the so- 
called faith of many amongst us, goes through life 
and sins in entire oblivion of the fact that it stands in 
the very presence of the Judge of all the earth. Oh, 
if we could rend the veil as death will rend it, and see 
the things which are, as faith will help us to see them 
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—for it thins, if it does not tear, the envious ct tai 
between—would it be possible that we should 
the low, mean, selfish, earthly, sinful lives, devow 
by anxieties, defaced by stains, depressed by trivia 
sorrows, which, alas! so many of us do live? * 
are come... unto God the Judge of all.’ If ‘ 
eall Him Father, who, without respect of person 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the tim 
of your sojourning here in fear,’ 

Then, again, notice that this judgment of God 
one which a Christian man should joyfully accept 
‘The Lord will judge His people, says one of th 
psalms. ‘You only have I known of all the ij 
habitants of the earth; therefore will I punish you 
for your iniquities,’ says one of the prophets. Sue 
sayings represent this present judgment as inevitable 
just because of the close connection into which tru 
faith brings a man with his Father in heave 
Inevitable, and likewise most blessed and desirable 
for in the thought are included all the methods 
which, in providence, and by ministration of Hi 
truth and of His Spirit, God reveals to us our hidde 
meannesses; and delivers us sometimes, even by th 
consequences which accrue from them, from t 
burden and power of our sin. 

So, then, the office of faith in regard to 
continuous judgment which God is exercising upon t 
because He loves us is, first of all, to open our hea 
to it by confession, by frank communion, by referrin 
all our actions to Him to court that investigatior 
That judgment is no mere knowledge by cold omni 
science, such as a heathen conception of the divi 
eye might make it to be; but just as a care 
gardener will go over his rose-trees, and the mor 
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; 
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carefully the more precious they are in his sight, to 
pick from each nestling-place at the junction of the 
leaves with the stem the tiny insects that are sucking 
out the sap and destroying them, so God will search 
our hearts in order to pluck from these the crawling 
evils which, microscopic and tiny as they may be, will 
yet, in their multitude innumerable, be destructive of 
our spirits’ lives. 

It is a gospel when we say, ‘The Lord will judge 
His people. Therefore in many a psalm we have the 
writers spreading themselves out before God, and 
beseeching Him to come and search them, and try 
them, and sift them through His sieve, and know 
them altogether, in the sure confidence that where- 
soever He beholds an evil He will be ready to cure it, 
and that whosoever spreadeth out his sin before God 
will be lightened of the burden of his sin. 

This merciful judgment, which is, in fact, all 
directed to the perfecting and sanctifying of its 
subjects, reaches its end in the measure in which we 
register its decisions in our consciences. God writes 
His mind about us on them, and when they speak 
they are only speaking an echo of the sentence that 
has been pronounced from that loftier tribunal. 
Therefore, whosoever professeth himself to be a 
Christian and does anything, be it great or small, 
which his conscience rebukes when done, and pro- 
hibited before it was done, that man is despising the 
judgment of God, and bringing down upon himself 
the condemnation which follows despised judgment. 
‘If we should judge ourselves we should not be 
judged.’ Reverence your consciences: they are the 
echo of the Judge’s voice; peruse their records; they 
are the register of the Judge’s sentence; and when- 
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soever that inward voice speaks, bow before it an 
say, ‘Lord! Thy servant heareth.’ 4 

And then, further, remember that this judgment i 
one that demands our thankful acceptance of t 
discipline which it puts in force. If we knew ot 
selves we should bless God for our sorrows. These ar 
His special means of drawing His children away 
their evil. ‘When we are chastened, we are chastene 
of the Lord that we should not be condemned vit! 
the world.’ Oh! there would be less impatience, le 
blank amazement when suffering comes to us, les 
vain and impotent regrets for vanished blessings, : 
we saw in all the dealings of our Father's hands th 
results of His judgment, and believed that it is bette 
for us to be separated, though it be with violence ar 
much bleeding of torn-away hearts, from our idol 


‘Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ This judg 
ment is not only the merciful separation of us m 
our sins, but it is also a judgment on our behalf. 

The office of the early Jewish judges was not on 
the judicial one which we mean by the word, but wa 
much wider, and some trace of that wider idea 
through almost all the Old Testament references te 
the divine judgment. It comes to mean, not merely é 
decision adverse or favourable, as the case may be, 
to the moral character of its subjects, but it also sul 
stantially means pleading their cause, defending thei 
right, intervening for them, and so in many a psalm 
you will find such petitions as this, ‘Judge me, 0 
Lord; for I am poor and needy. Plead my cause 
against them which rise up against me. And 
same conception of the Judge’s office appears in on 
of our Lord’s parables, familiar to us all, in which 


i 
; 
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are told that ‘the Lord will judge His own elect, 


_ though He bear long with them.’ 


Thus, another of the blessed thoughts that come out 
of this conception of our approach to ‘the Judge of 
all’ is that we may confidently commit our cause to 
Him, and leave our vindication in His hands. So, 
abstinence from self-assertion, from self-vindication, 


from vengeance or recompense, patience, courage, 


consolation, strength, all these virtues will be ours if 
we understand to whom we come by our faith, and 
ean behold, on the throne of the universe, One who 
will plead our cause, and undertake for us whensoever 
we are burdened and oppressed. 

Ii. Secondly, Faith carries us while living to the 
society of the living dead. 

‘The Judge of all, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect. Immediately on the thought of God arising 
in the writer’s mind, there rises also the blessed 
thought of the blessed company in the centre of whom 
He lives and reigns. We can say little about that 
subject, and perhaps the less we say the more we shall 
understand, and the more deeply we shall feel. We 
get glimpses but no clear vision, as when a flock of 
birds turn in their rapid flight, and for a moment the 
sun glances on their white wings; and then, with 
another turn, they drift away, spots of blackness in 
the blue. So we see but for a moment as the 
light falls, and then lose the momentary glory, but 
we may at least reverently note the exalted words 
here. 

‘The spirits of ... men made perfect.’ That is to 
say, they dwell freed from the incubus and limitations, 
and absolved from the activities, of a bodily organisa- 
tion. We cannot tmderstand such acondition. To us 
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it may seem to mean passivity or almost uncor 
ness, but we know, as another New Testament 
has told us, that to be absent from the body is to | 
present with the Lord; and that in some deep, and to 
now undiscoverable, fashion, that which the corpo 28 
frame does for men here, immersed in the ma ori 
world, there the encircling Christ in whom they : 
does for them. We know little more, but we have 
glimpse of a land of deep peace in which repose is n0 
passivity nor unconsciousness, any more than sery 
is weariness. And there we have to leave it, knowin 
only this, that it is possible for a man to exist ar 
to be, in a relative sense, perfected without a body. 
Then, further, these spirits are ‘ perfect.’ 
The writer has said, at the close of the precedin 
chapter, that the ancient saints ‘without us shoul 
not be made perfect.’ And here he employs the sam 
word with distant reference, as I suppose, to 
previous declaration. From which I infer that the 
old thought is true, that Jesus Christ shot some ray 
of His victorious and all-reconciling power from E 
Cross into the regions of darkness, and brought then 
those who had been waiting for His coming throug 
many a long age. A great painter has left on the 
of a little cell in his Florentine convent a picture ¢ 
the victorious Christ, white-robed and banner-bearing 
breaking down the iron gates that shut in the dark 
rocky cave; and flocking to Him, with outstretche 
hands of eager welcome, the whole long series fror 
the first man downwards, hastening to rejoice in H 
light, and to participate in His redemption. 
So the ancient Church was ‘perfected’ in Chri 
but the words refer, not only to those Old Testame 
patriarchs and saints, but to all who, up to the tim 
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_of the writer’s composition of his letter, ‘slept in 

- Jesus.’ They have reached their goal in Him. The 

end for which they were created has been attained. 

They are in the summer of their powers, and full- 
grown adults, whilst we here, the maturest and the 
wisest, the strongest and the holiest, are but as babes 
in Christ. 

But yet that ‘perfecting’ does not exclude progress, 
continuous through all the ages; and especially it 

does not exclude one great step in advance which, as 

Scripture teaches us, will be taken when the resurrec- 
tion of the body is granted. Corporeity is the perfect- 
ing humanity. Body, soul, and spirit, these make 
the full-summed man in all his powers. And so the 
souls beneath the altar, clothed in white, and rapt 
in felicity, do yet wait ‘for the adoption, even the 
redemption of the body.’ 

Mark, further, that these spirits perfected would not 
have been perfected there unless they had been made 
just here. That is the first step, without which 
nothing in death has any tendency to ennoble or exalt 
men. If we are ever to come to the perfecting of the 
heavens, we must begin with the justifying that takes 
place on earth. 

Let me point you to one other consideration, bearing 
not so much on the condition as on the place of these 
perfected spirits. It is very significant, as I tried to 
point out, that they should be closely associated in 
our text with ‘God the Judge of all.” Is there any 
hint there that men who have been redeemed, who 
being unjust, have been made just, and have had ex- 
perience of restoration and of the misery of departure, 
shall, in the ultimate order of things, stand nearer the 
throne than unfallen spirits, and teach angels? It is 
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the ‘just man made perfect,’ and not the fes 
assembly of the angels, that are brought into conne 
tion here with ‘the Judge of all.’ Is there any hi 
that in some sense these perfected spirits are assesso 


= 


of God in His great judgment? ‘Ye shall sit on tw 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel,’ seer 
point in that direction. But the ground is precariou 
and I only point to the words in passing as possibl 
affording a foothold for a ‘ perhaps.’ ; 
But the more important consideration is the 
unity between poor souls here who are knit to Jest 
Christ, and the spirits of the just made perfect wh 
stand so close to the judgment-seat. 
Ah, brethren! we have to alter the meaning of th 
words ‘present’ and ‘absent’ when we come to spe 
of spiritual realities. The gross localised conception 
that are appropriate to material space, and 
transitory time, have nothing to do with that highs 
religion. It is no mere piece of rhetoric or sentime 
to say that where our treasure is, there are our hearts 
and where our hearts are there are we. a 
Love has no localities. It knits together 
between whom oceans wide roll; it knits togeth 
saints on earth and saints in heaven. To talk of place 
is irrelevant in reference to such a union; for if ou 
love, our aims, our hopes be the same, we are together 
And if they on the upper side, and we on the lowe 
grasp each the outstretched hand of the same Go¢ 
then we are one in Him, and the same life will tix gh 
through our earthly frames and through their per 
fected spirits. He is the centre of the great whee 
whose spokes are light and blessedness; and all wh 
stand around Him are brought into unity by thei 
common relation to the centre. 
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Our sorrows would be less sorrowful, our loss less 
utter, if we truly believed that while apart we are 
still together. Our courage and our hope would rise 
if we came closer in loving contemplation and believ- 
ing thought to the present blessedness of those once 
our fellow-travellers, who, weak as we, have entered 


into rest. Heaven itself would gain some touch of 
true attractiveness if we more clearly saw, and more 


thankfully felt, that there is ‘the Judge of all, and 


_ there also ‘the spirit of just men made perfect.’ 


But howsoever great may be the encouragement, 


- the consolation, the quieting that come from them, let 


us turn away our eyes from the surrounding and 
lower seats to fix them on the central throne. Let us 
ever realise that we are ever in our great Judge's eye. 
Let us spread out our hearts for His scrutiny and 
decision, for His discipline if need be. Let us commit 
to Him our cause, and, in the peace that comes there- 
from, we may understand why it was that psalmists of 
old called upon earth to rejoice and the hills to be 
glad because He ‘cometh to judge the earth, to judge 
the world with righteousness, and the people with His 
truth.’ 


THE MESSENGER OF THE COVENANT AND 
ITS SEAL 
‘Ye are come... to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel, —HEp. xii. 24. 
In previous sermons on the preceding context, we 
have had frequent occasion to remark on the parallel 
and contrast between Sinai and Zion, as expressive of 


the difference between the genius of Judaism and 
B 
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Christianity, which shapes the whole of this secti 01 
That contrast and parallel are most obvious at 
beginning and here at its close. 

In the beginning we had the mountain of the Lay 
swathed in darkness, lit by flashing flame, contraste¢ 
with the sunny slopes of Zion, palace-crowned, ant 
the wild desert set in opposition to the city of peace 
that clustered round the foot of Zion’s Mount. Hers 
at the close we have the key-words of the old revela- 
tion laid hold of and applied to the new. Judaism 
was a covenant in the form of a law, of which 
terms were these: ‘Do, and thou shalt live!’ 
gospel is a covenant in the form of a promise, of 
which the tenor is ‘Believe and live; live and do!’ 
The ancient covenant had Moses for its mediator, 
passing between the mountain and the plain. 
gospel has a better and a truer link of union between 
God and man than any mere man, however exalted, 
can be. The ancient system had its sprinkled blood, 
by which the men on whom it fell entered into the 
covenant, and were ceremonially sanctified. The new 
covenant has its blood. An awful voice rolled amongs 
the peaks of Sinai. That ‘blood of sprinkling’ spes 
too. And then the writer blends with that allusion 
another, to the voice of the blood of the first ma 
every drop of which cried to God for retribution, 
and points to the blood of the more innocent Abel, 
every drop of which appeals to the Father’s heart for 
pardon. 

Now it may be said that thus to present Christian 
truth under the guise of the symbols of an ancient 
ceremonial and external system is a retrograde step. 
And some people, who think themselves very en- 
lightened, tell us that the time is past for looking at 
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Christianity from such a point of view. One great 
man has let himself talk about ‘Hebrew old clothes.’ 
I am very much mistaken if these old clothes will not 
turn out to be something like the raiment that the 
Hebrews wore in the wilderness, ‘which waxed not 
old for forty years,’ and outlasted a great many suits 
that other people had cut for themselves. We have 
only to ponder upon these emblems until they become 
significant to us, in order to see that, instead of being 
antiquated and effete, they are throbbing with life, 
and fit as close to the needs of to-day as ever they did. 
They came with a special message, no doubt, to these 
men to whom this letter was first addressed, who were 
by descent and habit Hebrews, and saturated with 
the law. But their message is quite as much to you 
and me; and I desire now simply to bring out the 
large and permanent meanings which lie beneath 
them. 

I. First, then, note that God’s revelation to us is in 
the form of a covenant. 

Now, of course, when we talk about a covenant or 
compact between two men, we mean a matter of 
bargaining on the terms of which both have been 
consulted, and which has assumed its final form after 
negotiations and perhaps compromise. But there 
are necessarily limitations to the transference of all 
human ideas to divine relations. One such limitation 
is expressed in the very language of the original. The 
word rendered ‘covenant’ suppresses the idea of con- 
junction, and emphasises that of appointment. By 
which we are to learn that the covenant which God 
makes with man is of His own settling and is not the 
result of mutual giving and taking; that men have 
nothing to do with the determining of these conditions; 
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that He Himself has made them, and that He is b O : 
by them, not because we have arranged them ¥ 
Him, but because He has announced them to us. Y 
























great message of the gospel. 
For what is the notion that underlies the o 
fashioned, and to some of you obsolete and unwelee 
word? Why, simply this, it is a definite disclost 
of God's purpose as affecting you and me, by whi 
disclosure He is prepared to stand and to be boun 
It is a revelation, but a revelation that obliges t 
Revealer to a certain course of conduct; or, if 
would -rather have a less theological word, it 
system of promise under which God mercifully he 
willed that we should live. And just as when a ki 
gives forth a proclamation, he is bound by the fac 
that he gave it forth, so God, out of all the infin t 
possibilities of His action, condescends to tell us wha 
His line is to be, and He will adhere to it. He lets wi 
see the works of the clock, if I may so say, not wholl: 
but in so far as we are affected by His action. ; 
What, then, are the terms of this covenant? 
have them drawn out, first, in the words of Jerem 
who apprehended, when he was dwelling in the mids 
of that eternal system, that it could not be a fir 
system ; and next, by the writer of this letter quotin; 
the prophet, who, in the midst of the vanishing o 
that which could be shaken, saw emerging, like th 
fairy form of the fabled goddess out of the sea-foam 
the vast and permanent outlines of a nobler syster 
The promises of the covenant are, then, full forgive 
ness as the foundation of all, and built upon that, 
knowledge of God inwardly illuminating and makir 
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a@ man independent of external helps, though he may 
sometimes be grateful for them; then a mutual pos- 
session which is based upon these, whereby I, even I, 
can venture to say, God is mine, and, more wonderful 
still, I, even I, can venture to believe that He bends 
down from heaven and says: ‘And thou, thou art 
Mine!’ and then, as the result of all—named first, but 
coming last in the order of nature—the law of His 
commandment will be so written upon the heart that 
delight and duty are spelt with the same letters, and 
His will is our will. These are the elements, or you 
can gather them all up into one, namely, the promise 
of eternal life—based upon forgiveness, operating 
through the knowledge of God, and issuing in perfect 
conformity to His blessed will. 

If these, then, be the articles of the paction, think 
for a moment of the blessedness that lies hived in 
this ancient, and to some of us musty, thought of a 
covenant of God’s. It gives a basis for knowledge. 
Unless He audibly and, articulately and verifiably 
utters His mind and will, I know not where men are 
to'go to get it. Without an actual revelation from 
heaven, of other nature, of clearer contents, of more 
solid certitude than the revelations that may have 
been written upon the tablets of our hearts, over 
which we have too often scrawled the devil's message, 
and over and above the ambiguous articles that may 
be picked out and pieced together, from reflection 
upon providence and nature, we need something 
better and firmer, more comprehensively and more 
manifestly authoritative, before we are entitled to say, 
‘Behold! I know that God loves me, and that I may 
put my trust in Him.’ Brethren! I for my part believe 
that between agnosticism on that side, and the full 
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evangelical faith of the New Testament ina s 
natural revelation on this side, all forms of so-c al 
Christianity which shy at the idea of a supernatu 
revelation are destined to have the life squeezed o 
of them, and that what will be left will be the ti 
logical positions; first, God, if there be a God, ne 
spoke, and we do not know anything about Him; ai 
second, ‘God, who at sundry times and in di 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us k 
His Son.’ If there be a God at all, and if there be i 
Him any love and any righteousness, it is infinitely mo 
reasonable to suppose that He should have spoken i 
mind and heart to men, and given them a covenant 
which they can reckon, than that He has been fre 
the beginning a dumb God, that never opened H 
mouth with a word of guidance or of sympathy for tk 
sons of men. Believe that who may; I cannot belies 
in a pure theism, which has no place for a supernatura 
revelation. . 

And then, again, let me remind you how here is th 
one foothold, if I may so say, for confidence. If Ge 
hath not spoken there is nothing to reckon upon 
There are perhapses, probabilities if you like, 
bilities, but nothing beyond, and no man can buili 
a faith on a peradventure. There must be sol 
ground on which to rest; and here is solid ground 
‘I make a covenant with you. ‘God is not a m 
that He should lie, nor the Son of Man that H 
should repent. And armed with that great thoug 
that He has verily rent the darkness and spok 
words which commit Him and assure us, we, even ti 
weakest of us, may venture to go to Him, and plea 
with Him that He cannot and dare not alter 
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thing that has gone forth out of His mouth; and so, 
in deepest reverence, can approach Him and plead 
the necessity of a great Must under which He has 
placed Himself by His own word. God is faithful, the 
covenant-making and the covenant-keeping God. 

II. Secondly, mark that Jesus Christ is the Executor 
of this covenant. 

Moses, of course, was a go-between, in a mere 
external sense; from the mountain to the plain and 
from the plain to the mountain, he passed, and in 
either case simply carried a message bearing God’s 
will to man or man’s submission to God. But we 
have to dig far deeper into the idea than that of a 
mere outward messenger who carries what is entrusted 
to him, as an errand boy might, if we are to get the 
notion of Christ’s relation to these great promises, 
which, massed together, are God's covenant with us. 
Observe that the emphasis is here laid on the manhood 
of the Lord. It is Jesus who is the ‘Mediator of the 
covenant’: and observe, too, that that idea passes 
into the wider notion of His place as the link uniting 
God and man. The depth of the thought is only 
reached when we recognise His divinity and His 
humanity. He is the ladder with its foot on earth 
and its top in heaven. 

Because God dwells in Him, and the word became 
flesh, He is able to lay His hand upon both, and to 
bring God to man and man to God. 

"He brings God to man. If what I have been saying 
is at all true, that for all solid faith we must have an 
articulate declaration of the divine mind and heart, 
it seems to me to be equally irrefragable that for any 
such declaration of the divine heart and mind we 
must have a human vehicle. God speaks through 
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men. It is His highest way of making Himself k n 
to men. And Jesus Christ in His Manhood deel 
God to us. Not by the mere words which He s 


a saint, a philosopher and a poet, a moralist and 
judge; but by these, and also by His life, by 1 
emotions of pity and gentleness and patience, an¢ 
everything that He does and everything that 
endures, He speaks to us of God. 

Brethren, where shall a poor man rest his s¢ 
outside of the direct or indirect influences of ¢ 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ? Why! the ve 
men who reject Him to-day, on the plea that th 
have learnt a nobler conception of God than they: 
find in Christianity, owe their conception of E 
the gospel which they reject. Where else is 
certitude solid enough to resist the pressure of so. 
and of sin; confidence enough to maintain faith 
the face of difficulty and conscious evil and death; « 
energy enough in a creed to make religion an 4 
controlling influence and an all-gladdening stay exe 
in Jesus Christ? Iventure to say, nowhere! Nowhe 
beyond the limits to which either the river of | tl 
water of life has manifestly flowed; or some r 
and rivulets from it have crept underground to g 
strange verdure to some far-off pasture; nowhi 
else is there found the confidence in the Fathe 
heart which is the property of the Christian man, ai 
the result of the Christian covenant. Jesus Chr 
brings God to man by the declaration of His natu 
incarnate in humanity. 

And, on the other hand, He brings man to Go 
for He stands to each of us as our true Brother, a 
united to us by such close and real bonds as that a 
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which He has been and done may be ours if we join 
ourselves to Him by faith. And He brings men to 
God, because in Him only do we find the drawings 
that incline wayward and wandering hearts to the 
Father. And He seals for us that great Covenant in 
His own person and work, in so far as what He in 
manhood has done has made it possible that such 
promises should be given to us. And, still further, 
He is the Mediator of the covenant, in so far as He 
Himself possesses in His humanity all the blessings 
which manhood is capable of deriving from the 
Father, and He has them all in order that He may 
give them all. There is the great reservoir from 
which all men may fill their tiny cups. 

Men tell us that they want no Mediator between 
them and God. Ah, my brother! go down into your 
own hearts; try to understand what sin is; and then 
go up as near as you can to the dazzling white light, 
and try partially to conceive of what God’s holiness is, 
and tell us, Do you think you, as you are, could walk 
in that light and not be consumed? It seems to me 
that no man who has any deep knowledge of his own 
heart, and any, though it be inadequate, yet true, 
conception of the divine nature, dare take upon his 
lips that boast that we often hear,‘ We need none to 
come between us and God.’ 

For me, I thankfully hear Him say, ‘No man cometh 
to the Father but by Me’; and pray for grace to tread 
in that only way that leadeth unto God. 

III. Note the sprinkling of the blood which seals 
the covenant. 

There is an allusion there, as I have already sug- 
gested, to the ceremonial at Sinai, when, in token 
of their entrance into the covenant, the blood of the 
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sacrifice was sprinkled upon the crowd; and als 
allusion to the voice of the blood of the inno 
Abel, which ‘cried to God from the ground’ — 
writer has already referred to that in the earlier p 
of the letter; and here he weaves the two toget 
because, with whatever differences of representat 
the substantial meaning of both images is * a 

















blood sprinkled brings us into it. 

If Jesus had not died, there would have been no : 
mises for us, beginning in forgiveness and ending 
wills delighting in God’s law. It is ‘the new covent 
in His blood.’ The death of Christ is ever presen 
the divine mind and determines the divine action. — 

Hence the allusion to the voice, in contrast both 
the dread voice that echoed among the grim pe 
of Sinai, and to that which, as if each drop had 
tongue, called from Abel’s innocent blood for retrik 
tion. Christ’s, too, has a voice, and that an all-pow 
ful one. It cries for pardon with the same authori 
of intercession as we hear in His wondrous 
priestly prayer: ‘ Father, I will.’ 

Further, that sprinkling, which introduced 
cally and formally these people into that coven 


of the power of His death and of His life by whi 
we may make all God's promises our own, and 
cleansed from all sin. It is ‘sprinkled.’ Then t 
capable of division into indefinitely small po Hi or 
and of the closest contact with individuals. t 
but a highly metaphorical way of saying that Jes 
Christ has died for each of us, that each of usr 
find acceptance and cleansing, and the inheritance 


all the promises, if we put our trust in Him. 
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For remember, these words of my text are the end of 
a great sentence, which begins, ‘ Ye are come.’ 

Faith is that coming. What did Christ say? ‘He 
that cometh unto Me shall never hunger. He that be- 
lieveth on Me shall never thirst.’ There is His own 
interpretation of the metaphor. Whosoever trusts 
Him, comes to Him. If I put my tremulous faith on 
that dear Lord, though He be on the throne of the 
universe, and I down here, in this far-away dim corner 
of His creation, I am with Him where He is, and no 
film of distance need separate us. If we trust Him 
we come to Him. If we rest upon Him as our advo- 
cate and hope, then the loud voice of our sins will not 
be heard, accusing-tongued though they be, above the 
voice of His pleading blood. 

And they who come to Christ, therein and thereby, 
come to all other glorious and precious persons and 
things in the universe. For, as I have already said, 
my text is the end of a long sentence, and is last 
named as being the foundation of all that precedes, 
and the condition of our finding ourselves in touch 
with all the other glories of which the writer has been 
speaking. He that comes to Christ is in the city. 
He that comes to Christ 7s—not will be—in the palace. 
He that comes to Christ is in the presence of the 
Judge. He that comes to Christ touches angels and 
perfected spirits, and is knit to all that are knit to the 
same Lord. Hethat comes to Christ comes to cleansing, 
and enters into the fulness of the promise, and lives in 
the presence and companionship of his present-absent 
Lord. If we come to Jesus by faith, Jesus will come at 
last to us to receive us to Himself; and join us to the 
choirs of the perfected spirits who ‘have washed their 


_ robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ 


REFUSING GOD'S VOICE if ss 


“See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh : for if they escaped not 
Him that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn a 
Him that speaketh from heaven.’—HEsB. xii. 25. a 


THE writer has finished his great contrast of Juda 
and Christianity as typified by the mounts Sinai 
Zion. But the scene at the former still haunts 
imagination and shapes this solemn warning. 
multitude gathered there had shrunk from the diy 
voice, and ‘entreated that it might not be spoken 
them any more.’ So may we do, standing before 
better mount of a better revelation. The para 
between the two congregations at the two mounts 
is still more obvious if we remark that the word tra 
lated in my text ‘refuse’ is the same as has just b 
employed in a previous verse, describing the cond 
of the Israelites, where it is rendered ‘entreated.’ 
may seem strange that after so joyous and triumpha 
an enumeration of the glorious persons and thin 
with whom we are brought into contact by f 
there should come the jarring note of solemn war ai 
which seems to bring back the terrors of the anc 
law. But, alas! the glories and blessedness into wh 
faith introduces us are no guarantees against its dee 
and they who are ‘come unto Mount Zion and - 
city of the living God,’ may turn their backs upon 
the splendour, and wander away into the gaunt desert. | 
I. So we have here, first of all, the solemn possibility | 
of refusal. 
Now, to gain the whole force and solemnity of ' 
exhortation, it is very needful to remember that it 
addressed to professing Christians, who have in 80! 


exercised real faith, as that by it ‘they are come 
908 
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Mount Zion, and to the city of the living God.’ We 
are to keep that clear, or we lose the whole force 
and meaning of this exhortation before us, which is 
addressed distinctly, emphatically, and, in its true 
application, exclusively to Christian men—‘See that 
ye refuse not Him that speaketh.’ 

Then, again, it is to be noted that the refusal here 
spoken about, and against which we professing 
Christians are thus solemnly warned, is not necessarily 
entire intellectual rejection of the gospel and its 
message. For the Israelites, who made the original 
‘refusal, to which that against which we are warned 
is paralleled, recognised the voice that they would not 
listen to as being God’s voice; and just because it was 
His voice, wanted to hear no more of it. And so, 
although we may permissibly extend the words before 
us to include more than is thereby originally meant, 
yet we must remember that the true and proper 
application of them is to the conduct of men who, 
recognising that God is speaking to them, do not want 
to hear anything more from Him. That is to say, 
this warning brings to us Christians the reminder that 
it is possible for us so to tamper with what we know 
to be the uttered will and expressed commandment of 


| God, as that our conduct is tantamount to saying, 
| ‘Be silent, O Lord! and let me not hear Thee speak 
| any more to me.’ The reason for that refusal, which 


thus, in its deepest criminality and darkest sin, can 
only be made by men that recognise the voice to be 


| God’s, lies just here, ‘they could not endure that 
| which was commanded. So, then, the sum of the 
| whole thing is this, that it is possible for Christian 
| people so to cherish wills and purposes which they 
| know to be in diametrical and flagrant contradiction 
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to the will and purpose of God, that obstinatel 
prefer to stick by their own desires, and, if it n 
to stifle the voice of God. 
Then remember, too, that this refusal, whi 
reality is the rising up of the creature's will, t 
inclinations, desires, against the manifest and rece rn 
will of God, may, and as a matter of fact often 4 
go along with a great deal of lip reverence | 
unconsciously hypocritical worship. These me: 
whom the writer is drawing his warning tad 
wilderness there, said, ‘Do not let Him speak! _ 
are willing to obey all that He has to command; 
let it come to us through human lips, and ni 
these tremendous syllables that awe our spiri 
They thought themselves to be perfectly willing 
keep the commandments when they were given, 
all that they wanted was some little accommodat 
to human weakness in the selection of the medium 
which the word was brought. So we m ay 
wrenching ourselves away from the voice of G 
because we uncomfortably feel that it is against « 
resolves, and all the while may never know that 
are unwilling to obey His commandments. 
unconscious refusal is the formidable and the fe 
one. ‘ 
It comes by reason, as I have said, fundamentally 
the rising up of our own determinations and wi 3 
against His commandments; but it is also 4 e 
other causes operating along with this. How : 
you hear God's voice if you are letting your ¢ 
yelping dog-kennel of passions speak so louc ly 
they do? Will God’s voice be heard in a heart t 
is all echoing with earthly wishes, loudly clamant 
their gratification, or with sensual desires passic 


ff 
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demanding their food to be flung to them? Will 
God’s voice be heard in a heart where the janglings of 
contending wishes and earthly inclinations are per- 
petually loud in their brawling? Will it be heard in 
a heart which has turned itself into a sounding-board 
for all the noises of the world and the voices of men ? 
The voice of God is heard in silence, and not amidst 
the Babel of our own hearts. And they who, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, of what they are doing, open their 
ears wide to hear what they themselves in the lower 
parts of their souls prescribe, or bow themselves in 
obedience to the precepts and maxims of men round 
them, are really refusing to hear the voice of God. 

It is not to be forgotten, howsoever, that whilst 
thus the true and proper application of these words is 
to Christian men, and the way by which we refuse to 
listen to that awful utterance is by withdrawing our 
lives from the control of His will, and dragging away 
our contemplations from meditation upon His word, 
yet there is a further form in which men may refuse - 
that voice, which eminently threatened the persons to 
whom this warning was first directed. All through 
this letter we see that the writer is in fear that his 
correspondents should fall away into intellectual and 
complete rejection of Christianity. And the reason 
was mainly this, that the fall of the ancient and 
sacred system of the old covenant might lead them to 
distrust all revelation from God, and to cast aside the 
gospel message. So the exhortation of my text 
assumes a special closeness of application to us whose 
lot has been cast in revolutionary times, as was theirs, 
and who have, in our measure, something of that 
same experience to go through which made the sharp 
trial of these Hebrew Christians. To them, solid and 
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God-appointed realities and ordinances were melting 
away; and it was natural that they should ask them- 
selves, ‘Is there anything that will not melt, on which 3 
we can rest?’ And to us in this day much of the 
same sort of discipline is appointed; and we, too, have 
to see, both in the religious and in the social world, 
much evidently waxing old and ready to vanish away a 
which our fathers thought to be permanent. And 
the question for us is, Is there anything that we can 
cling to? Yes! to the ‘voice that speaks from heaven’ 
in Jesus Christ. As long as that is sounding in our 
ears we can calmly look out on the evanescence of the ~ 
evanescent, and confidently rely on the permanence > 
of the permanent. And so, brother, though this, that, 
and the other of the externals of Christianity, im 
polity, in form, in mode, may be passing away, be sure 
of this, the solid core abides; and that core lies in the - 
first word of this letter. ‘God... hath spoken unto — 
us in His Son.’ See that no experience of mutation — 
leads you to falter in your confidence in that voice, — 
and ‘see that ye refuse not Him that speaketh.’ 

II. Again, note the sleepless vigilance necessary to 
counteract the tendency to refusal. 

‘See that ye refuse not.’ A warning finger is, as it 
were, lifted. Take heed against the tendencies that 
lie in yourself and the temptations around you. The 
consciousness of the possibility of the danger is half 
the battle. ‘Blessed is the man that feareth always, 
says the psalm., ‘The confident’—by which is meant 
the presumptuous, and not the trustful— goeth on 
and is punished.’ The timid—by which I mean the 
self-distrustful—clings to God, because he knows his” 
danger, and is safe. If we think that we are on the 
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verge of falling, we are nearer standing than we ever 
are besides. To lay to heart the reality and the 
imminence and the gravity of the possibility that is 
disclosed here is an essential part of the means for 
preventing its becominy a reality. They who would 
say ‘I cannot turn away because I have come,’ have 
yet to learn the weakness of their own hearts and the 
strength of the world that draws them away. There 
is no security for us except in the continual temper of 
rooted self-distrust, for there is no motive that will 
drive us to the continual confidence in which alone is 
security but the persistent pressure of that sense that 
in ourselves we are nothing, and cannot but fall. I 
want no man to live in that selfish and anxious dread 
‘which hath torment, but I am sure that the shortest 
road to the brave security which is certain of never 
being defeated is the clear and continual consciousness 
that 


‘In ourselves we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden 3 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God Himself hath bidden.? 


The dark underside of the triumphant confidence, 
which on its sunny side looks up to heaven and 
receives its light, is that self-distrust which says 
always to ourselves, ‘We have to take heed lest we 
refuse Him that speaketh.’ 

If there is any need to dwell upon specific methods 
by which this vigilance and continuous self-distrust 
may work out for us our security, one would say—by 
careful trying to reverse all these conditions which, as 
we have seen, lead us surely to the refusal. Silence 
the passions, the wishes, the voices of your own wills 
and tastes and inclinations and purposes. Bring them 
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all into close touch with Him. Let there be no voice 
in your hearts till you know God's will; and then w it! : 
a leap let your hearts be eager to do it. Keep your- 
selves out of the babble of the world’s voices; and b 
accustomed to go by yourselves and let God speak. 
Nature seems to be silent to the busy traveller who 
never gets away from the thumping of the piston of 
the engine and the rattle of the wheels of the tra in 
Let him go and sit down by himself on the mountain 
top, and the silence becomes all vocal and full of 
noises. Go into the lone place of silent contemplation, 
and so get near God, and you will hear His voice. 
But you will not hear it unless you still the beating 
of your own heart. Even in such busy lives as most 
of us have to live it is possible to secure some space 
for such solitary communion and meditation if we 
seriously feel that we must, and are ready to cut off 
needless distractions. He who thus has the habit of — 
going alone with God will be able to hear His voice 
piercing through the importunate noises of earth, 
which drown it for others. Do promptly, precisely, 
perfectly, all that you know He has said. That is the 
way to sharpen your ears for the more delicate intona- 
tions of His voice, and the closer manifestations of His 
will. If you do not, the voice will hush itself into 
silence. Thus bringing your lives habitually into 
contact with God’s word, and testing them all by it, 
you will not be in danger of ‘refusing Him f; 
speaketh.’ 
III. Lastly, note the solemn motives by which 
sleepless vigilance is enforced. a 
‘If they escaped not who refused Him that spake 
on earth’—or, perhaps, ‘who on earth refused Him 
that spake’—‘much more shall not we escape 
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we turn away from Him that speaketh from heaven, 
The clearness of the voice is the measure of the 
penalty of non-attention to it. The voice that spoke 
on earth had earthly penalties as the consequence 
of disobedience. The voice that speaks from heaven, 
by reason of its loftier majesty, and of the clearer 
utterances which are granted to us thereby, neces- 
sarily involves more severe and fatal issues from 
negligence to it. 

Mark how the words of my text deepen and darken 
in their significance in the latter portion. In the first 
we had simply ‘refusal, or the desire not to hear the 
voice, and in the latter portion that has solidified and 
deepened itself into ‘turning away from Him. That 
is to say, when we once begin, as many professing 
Christians have begun, to be intolerant of God’s voice 
meddling with their lives, we are upon an inclined 
plane, which, with a sharp pitch and a very short 
descent, carries us down to the darker condition of 
‘turning away from Him.’ The man who stops his 
ears will very soon turn his back and be in flight, 
so far as he can, from the voice. Do not tamper with 
God’s utterances. If you do, you have begun a 
course that ends in alienation from Him. 

Then mark, again, the evils which fell upon these 
people who turned away from Him that speaketh on 
earth were their long wanderings in the wilderness, 
and their exclusion from the Land of Promise, and 
final deaths in the desert, where their bleaching bones 
lay white in the sunshine. And if you and I, dear 
friends, by continuous and increasing deafness to our 
Father’s voice, have turned away from Him, then all 
that assemblage of flashing glories and majestic 
persons and of reconciling blood to which we come 
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by faith, will melt away, ‘and leave not a wrack 
behind.’ We shall be like men who, in a dream, have 
thought themselves in a king’s palace, surrounded by 
beauty and treasures, and awaken with a start and 
a shiver to find themselves alone in the desert. It 
will be loss enough if the fair city which hath 
foundations, and the palace-home of the king on th 
mountain, and the joyful assemblage of the angels 
and the Church of the firstborn, and the spirits of the 
just made perfect, and the blood of sprinkling, all pas 
away from our vision, and instead of them there 
nothing left but this mean, vulgar, fleeting wor 
They will pass if you do not listen to God, and that is 
why so many of you have so little conscious contact 
with the unseen and glorious realities to which faith 
‘gives access. 

But then there are dark and real penalties to come 
in another life which the writer dimly shows to us, 
It is no part of my business to enlarge upon these 
solemn warnings. An inspired man may do it. I do 
not think that it is reverent for me to do it much. 
But at the same time, let me remind you that terror is 
a legitimate weapon to which to appeal, and unwel- 
come and unfashionable as its use is nowadays, it is one 
of the weapons in the armoury of the true preacher of 
God’s Word. I believe we Christian ministers woul 
do more if we were less chary of speaking out ‘the 
terror of the Lord. And though I shrink from 
anything like vulgar and rhetorical and sensational 
appeals to that side of divine revelation, and to 
what answers to it in us, I consider that I should bea 
traitor to the truth if I did not declare the fact that 
such appeals are legitimate, and that such terror is a 
part of the divine revelation. 
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So, dear friends, though I dare not dwell upon 
these, I dare not burke them. I remind you—and I 
do no more—of the tone that runs through all this 
letter, of which you have such instances as these, ‘If 
the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every 
transgression received its just recompense of reward, 
how shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?’ 
and ‘Of how much sorer punishment, think you, shall 
they be thought worthy who have counted the blood 
of the Covenant wherewith they were sanctified a 
common thing?’ ‘See that ye refuse not Him that 
speaketh, for the clearer, the tenderer, the more 
stringent the beseechings of the love and the warnings 
of Christ’s voice, the more solemn the consequences 
if we stop our ears to it. Better to hear it now, 
when it warns and pleads and beseeches and com- 
forts and hallows and quickens, than to hear it first 
when it rends the tombs and shakes the earth, and 
summons all to judgment, and condemns some to the 
outer darkness to which they had first condemned 
themselves. 


GOD’S VOICE AND MAN’S ECHO 


‘He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 6. So that we may 
boldly say, The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto 
me.’—HEB. xiii. 5, 6. 

‘HE hath said’; ‘we may ... say. So, then, here are 
two voices; or, rather, a voice and an echo—God’s 
voice of promises, and man’s answering voice of con- 
fidence. God speaks to us that we may speak to Him; 
and when He speaks His promises, the only fitting 
answer is to accept them as true in all their fulness 
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and individual application, and to build on them : 
fixed confidence. a 

The writer quotes two passages as from the Old 
Testament. The first of them is not found verbatim 
anywhere there; the nearest approach to it, and 
obviously the source of the quotation, occurs in a 
connection that is worth noting. When Moses wa 
handing over the charge of his people to his successor, 
Joshua, he said first to the people and then to Joshue 
‘Be strong and of good courage. . . . He will not fail 
thee, neither forsake thee.’ The writer of the Epistle 
falls back upon these words with a slight alteration 
and turns ‘He’ into ‘I,’ simply because he recognised 
that when Moses spoke, God was speaking through 
him, and countersigning with His own seal the 
promise which His servant made in His name. The 
other passage comes from the 118th Psalm. So, then, 
let us listen to the divine voice and the humar 
answer. 

I. God’s voice of promise. 

‘He hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.’ Now, notice that there is a distinct parallel be- 
tween the position of the people to whom this Epistle 
was addressed, and that of the Hebrews to whom the 
original promise was made. The latter were standing 
on the verge of a great change. They were passing 
from under the leadership of Moses, and going under 
the leadership of the untried Joshua. Is it fanciful 
recall that Joshua and Jesus are the same name; ant 
that the difficulty which Israel on the borders 
Canaan had to face, and the difficulty which these 
Hebrew Christians had to encounter, were similar, 
being in each case a change of leaders—the ceasing te 
look to Moses and the beginning to take command 
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from another? To men in such a crisis, when vener- 

able authority was becoming antiquated, it might 
seem as if nothing was stable. Very appropriate, 
therefore, and strong was the encouragement given 
by pointing away from the flowing river to the Rock 
of Ages, rising changeless above the changing current 
of human life. So Moses said to his generation, and 
the author of the Epistle says after him to his contem- 
poraries—you may change the leaders, but you keep 
the one Presence. 

This letter goes on the principle throughout that 
everything which belonged to Israel, in the way of 
institutions, sacred persons, promises, is handed over 
to the Christian Church, and we are, as it were, served 
heirs to the whole of these. So, then, to every one 
of us the message comes, and comes in its most 
individual aspect, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee. Now, ‘to leave’ and ‘to forsake’ are identical, 
and the promise, if we keep to the Authorised Version, 
is a repetition, in the two clauses, of the same thought. 
_ But whilst the two clauses are substantially identical, 
there is a very beautiful variation in the form in which 
the one assurance is given in them. With regard to 
the first of them, ‘I will never leave thee,’ both in the 
Hebrew and in the Greek the word which is employed, 
and which is translated ‘leave, means the withdrawing 
of a hand that sustains. And so the Revised Version 
wisely substitutes for ‘leave thee,’ ‘I will never fail 
thee. We might even put it more colloquially, and 
approach more nearly the original expression, if we 
said, ‘He will never drop thee’; never let His hand 
slacken, never withdraw its sustaining power, but will 
communicate for ever, day by day, not only the 
strength, but the conscious security that comes from 
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feeling that great, strong, gentle hand, closing the 
round and keeping thee tight. No man ‘shall pluck 
them out of My father’s hand.’ ‘The Lord upholdeth 
all that fall,’ says one Psalm, and another of the psalm: 
ists puts it even more picturesquely; ‘ When I said m 
foot slippeth, Thy mercy, O Lord, held me up,’ To sz 
‘my foot slippeth,’ with a strong emphasis on the ‘m 
is the sure way to be able to say the other thing: ‘ 

mercy held me up.’ ‘He shall not fall, for the Lord is 
able to make him stand.’ Suppose a man on som 
slippery glacier, not accustomed to ice-work, as k 
feels his foot going out from under him, he 
nervous, and nervousness means a fall, and a fal 
means disaster and sometimes death. So he grip 
the guide’s hand, and then he can walk. There is 
Peter, out on thesea that he had presumptuously aske 
leave to walk on, and as he feels the cold water coming 
above his ankle, and sees it rising higher and higher, 
he begins to fear, and his fear makes him heavier, s 
that he sinks the faster, till the very extremity of 
need and paroxysm of terror strike out a spark of 
faith, and faith and fear are strangely blended in thi 
ery: ‘Lord, save me. Christ's outstretched han 
answered the cry, and its touch held Peter up, mad 
him buoyant again, and as he rose, the water seeme 
to sink beneath his feet, and on that heaving pave 
ment, glistening in the moonlight, he walked till b 
was helped into the boat again. So will God do fo 
us, if we will, for He has said: ‘I will never relax M 
grasp. Nothing shall ever come between My han 
and thine. When a nurse or a mother is holding : 
child’s hand, her grip slackens unless it is perpetuall, 
repeated by fresh nervous tension. So all huma 
helps tend to.become less helpful, and all human 
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has its limits. But God’s hand never slackens its 
grip, and we may be sure that, as He has grasped He 
will hold, and ‘keep that which we have committed 


_ unto Him.’ 


_ But mark the other form of the promise. ‘I will 
never drop thee’—that promises the communication 
of sustaining strength according to our need: ‘nor 
forsake thee’—that is the same promise, in another 
shape. The tottering limbs need to be held up. The 
lonely heart walking the way of life, lonely after all 
companionship, and which has depths that the purest 
human love cannot sound, and sometimes dark secrets 
that it durst not admit the dearest to behold—that 
heart may have a divine companion. Here is a word 
for the solitary, and we are all solitary. Some of us, 
more plainly than others, are called upon to walk 
a lonely road in a great darkness, and to live lives 
little apprehended, little sympathised with, by others, 
or perchance having for our best companion, next to 
God, the memories of those who are beside us no more. 
Moses died, Joshua took his place; but behind the 
dying Moses—buried in his unknown grave, and left 
far away as the files crossed the Jordan—and behind 
the living Joshua, there was the Lord who liveth for 
ever. ‘I will not forsake thee.’ Dear ones go, and 
take half our hearts with them. People misunderstand 
us. We feel that we dare not open out our whole 
selves to any. We feel that, just as scientists tell us 
that no two atoms of the most solid body are in actual 
juxtaposition, but that there is a film of air between 
them, and hence all bodies are more or less elastic, if 
sufficient pressure be applied, so after the closest com- 
panionship there is a film. But that film makes no 
separation between us and God. ‘I will not drop thee’ 
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—there is the strength according to our need. ‘I 
not forsake thee,’ there is companionship in all ou 
solitude. 
But do not let us forget that all God’s promises have 
conditions appended, and that this one has its condi 
tions like all the rest. Was not the history of Isra 
a contradiction of that glowing promise which w 
given them before they crossed the Jordan? Does th 
Jew to-day look as if he belonged to a nation that Ge 
would never leave nor forsake? Certainly not. And 
why? Simply because God’s promise of not droppiz 
us, and of never leaving us, is contingent upon our n 
dropping Him, and of our never leaving Him. ‘ 
man shall pluck them out of My Father's hand.’ Ne 
but they can wriggle themselves out of their Father's 
hand. They can break the communion; they ee 
separate themselves, and bring a film, not of impalp 
able and pure atmosphere, but of poisonous gase 
between themselves and God. And God who, accor¢ 
ing to the grand old legend, before the Roman soldie 
flung his torch into the Holy of Holies, and ‘burnt ug 
the beautiful house where our fathers praised Hi 
with fire, was heard saying, ‘ Let us depart hence,’ de 
say sometimes, when a man has gone away from Hin 
‘I will go and return to My place until they seek ] 
In their affliction, they will seek Me early.’ 
And now let me say a word about the second voi 
that sounds here. 
II. The human answer, or the echo of the divir 
voice. 
If God speaks to me, He waits for me to speak t 
Him. My answer should be immediate, and my answ 
should embrace as true all that He has said to m 
and my answer should build upon His great faithfi 
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promise a great triumphant confidence. Do we speak 
to God in the strain in which He speaks to us? When 
He says, ‘I will, do our hearts leap up with joyful! 
confidence, and answer, ‘Thou dost’? Do we take all 
His promises for our trust, or do we meet His firm 
assurance with a feeble, faltering faith? We turn 
God's ‘verily’ into a peradventure, often, and at best 
when He says to us ‘I will, we doubtingly say ‘perhaps 
He may. That is the kind of faith, even at its highest, 
with which the best of us meet this great promise, 
building frail tabernacles on the Rock of Ages and 
putting shame on God’s faithfulness by our faithless- 
ness. ‘He hath said, and then He pauses and listens, 
whether we are going to say anything in answer, and 
whether when He promises: ‘I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee, we are bold to say, ‘The Lord is 
my helper, I will not fear what man can do unto me.’ 
Now, I do not suppose that I am keeping too 
slavishly to the mere words of the text if I ask you to 
look at the beautiful sequence of thought in these 
three clauses which make the response of the man to 
the divine promise. There is a kind of throb of 
wonder in that word. ‘The Lord is my helper.’ 
That is the answer of faith to the divine promise, 
grasping it, never hesitating about it, laying it upon 
the heart, or on the fevered forehead like a cooling 
leaf, to subdue the hot pulsations there. And then 
what comes next? ‘I will not fear. We have the 
power of controlling our apprehension of peril, but it 
is of no use to screw ourselves up to a fictitious 
cour* ge which consists mainly in the ostrich’s wisdom 
of ‘a4ding its head from the danger, and in saying, 
‘¥/ho is afraid?’ Unless we can say ‘The Lord is my 
Alper,’ it is folly to say, ‘I will not be afraid, I will 
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brace myself up, and be courageous to meet the 
difficulties.’ That is all right, but it is not all righi 
unless we have laid the right foundation for co 
Having our purged ears opened to hear the gre 
strong, sweet divine promise, we are able to coer 
our terrors, and to banish them from our minds by th 
assurance that, whatever comes, God is with us. ‘Th 
Lord is my helper’—that is the foundation, and buil 
upon that—and madness unless it is built upon i 
the courage which says to all my fears, ‘Down, dow1 
you are not to get the mastery over me.’ ‘I will trust 
says the Psalmist, ‘and not be afraid.’ Faith is 
antagonist to fear, because faith grasps the fact of th 
divine promise. 

Now, there is another thought which may come 
here since it is suggested by the context, and thati 
that the recognition of God thus, as always with us 
sustain us, makes all earthly conditions tolerable. 
whole of my text is given as the ground of the exhort 
tion: ‘Be content with such things as ye have,’ 
He hath said, ‘I will never leave thee.’ If Thou do 
not leave me, then such things as I have are enous 
for me, and if Thou hast gone away, no things that 
merely have are of much good to me. 

And then comes the last stage in our answer to whi 
God says, which is better represented by a slight var 
tion in translation, putting the last words of my te 
a question: ‘What can man do unto me?’ Itis safe 
look at men and things, and their possibly calamit 
action upon our outward lives, when we have done t 

other two things, grasped God and rested in faith 
Him. If we begin with what ought to come last, ¢ 
look first at what man can do unto us, then fear 
surge over us, asit ought todo. But if we follow’ 
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order of faith, and start with God’s promise, grapple 
that to our heart, and put down with strong hand 
the craven dread that coils round our hearts, then we 
can look out with calm eyes upon all the appearances 
that may threaten evil, and say, ‘Come on, come all, 
my foot is on the Rock of Ages, and my back is against 
it. No man can touch me. So we may boldly say, 
‘What can man do unto me?’ 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST 


* Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 
Hes. xiii. 8. 


How far back does this ‘yesterday’ go? The limit 
must be found by observing that it is ‘Jesus Christ’ 
who is spoken of—that is to say, the Incarnate Saviour. 
That observation disposes of the reference of these 
words to the past eternity in which the eternal Word 
of God was what He is to-day. The sameness that is 
referred to here is neither the sameness of the divine 
Son from all eternity, nor the sameness of the medium 
of revelation in both the old and the new dispensations, 
but the sameness of the human Christ to all genera- 
tions of His followers. And the epoch referred to in 
the ‘yesterday’ is defined more closely if we observe 
the previous context, which speaks of the dying 
teachers who have had the rule and have passed away. 
The ‘ yesterday’ is the period of these departed teachers; 
the ‘to-day’ is the period of the writer and his 
_ readers. 

But whilst the words of my text are thus narrowly 
limited, the attribute, which is predicated of Christ in 
them, is something more than belongs to manhood, 
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and requires for its foundation the assumption of E 
deity. He is the unchanging Jesus because He is tl 
divine Son. The text resumes at the end of the Epistl 
the solemn words of the first chapter, which referr 
the declaration of the Psalmist to ‘the Son’—‘T 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail. That So 
changeless and eternal by divine immutability, 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Redeemer. i 
This text may well be taken as our motto in looki 
forward, as I suppose we are all of us more or le 
doing, and trying to forecast the dim outlines of t 
coming events of this New Year. Whatever mi 
happen, let us hold fast by that confidence, ‘Jest 
Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and fe 
ever.’ 
I. Lapply these words, then, as a New-Year’s mott 
in two or three different directions, and ask you 1 
consider, first, the unchanging Christ in His relat 
to our changeful lives. 
The one thing of which anticipation may be su ei 
that nothing continues in one stay. True, ‘ that whic 
is to be hath already been’; true, there is ‘nothing ne 
under the sun’; but just as in the physical world th 
infinite variety of creatures and things is all made on 
of a few very simple elements, so, in our lives, out : 
comparatively small number of possible incidents, @ 
immense variety of combinations results, with # 
effect that, while we may be sure of the broad outli 
of our future, we are all in the dark as to its particul 
events, and only know that ceaseless change w 
characterise it. So all forward looking must have 
touch of fear in it, and there is only one thing t 
will enable us to front the else intolerable certainty 
uncertainty, and that is, to fall back upon this thoug 
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of my text, ‘Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.’ 

The one lesson of our changeful lives ought to be for 
each of us the existence of that which changes not. 
By the very law of contrast, and by the need of finding 
sufficient reason for the changes, we are driven from 
the contemplation of the fleeting to the vision of the 
permanent. The waves of this stormy sea of life 
ought to fling us all high and dry on the safe shore. 
Blessed are they who, in a world of passing phenomena, 
penetrate to the still centre of rest, and looking over 
all the vacillations of the things that can be shaken, 
can turn to the Christ and say, Thou who movest all 
things art Thyself unmoved; Thou who changest all 
things, Thyself changest not. As the moon rises slow 
and silvery, with its broad shield, out of the fluctua- 
tions of the ocean, so the one radiant Figure of the all- 
sufficient and immutable Lover and Friend of our 
souls should rise for us out of the billows of life’s toss- 
ing ocean, and come to us across the seas. Brother! 
let the fleeting proclaim to you the permanent; let the 
world with its revolutions lead you up to the thought 
of Him who is the same for ever. For that is the only 
thought on which a man can build, and, building, be at 
rest. 

The yesterday of my text may either be applied to 
the generations that have passed, and then the 
‘to-day’ is our little life; or may be applied to my own 
yesterday, and then the to-day is this narrow present. 
In either application the words of my text are full of 
-hope and of joy. In the former they say to us that no 
time can waste, nor any drawing from the fountain 
ean diminish the all-sufficiency of that divine Christ 
in whom eighteen centuries have trusted and been 
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‘lightened, and their faces were not ashamed.’ The 
yesterday of His grace to past generations is the 
prophecy of the future and the law for the present. 
There is nothing that any past epoch has ever drawn 
from Him, of courage and confidence, of hope ané 
wisdom, of guidance and strength, of love and consola- 
tion, of righteousness and purity, of brave hope and 
patient endurance, which He does not stand by my 
side ready to give to me too to-day, ‘As we have 
heard, so have we seen in the city of the Lord of Hosts,” 
and the old Christ of a thousand years ago is the 
Christ of to-day, ready to help, to succour, and 
make us like Himself. 

In the second reference, narrowing the ‘ yesterdays 
to our own experiences, the words are full of consola 
tion and of hope. ‘Thou hast been my Help; leave me 
not, neither forsake me, is the prayer that ought to h 
taught us by every remembrance of what Jesus Chri 
has been to us. The high-water mark of His possible 
‘sweetness does not lie in some irrevocable past momen 
of our lives. We never have to say that we ha 
found a sufficiency in Him which we never shall fin¢ 
any more. Remember the time in your experienc 
when Jesus Christ was most tender, most near, mos 
sweet, most mysterious, most soul-sufficing for yor 
and be sure that He stands beside you, ready to rene 
the ancient blessing and to surpass it in His gif 
Man’s love sometimes wearies, Christ’s never; AD 
basket may be emptied, Christ’s is fuller after 
distribution than it was before. This fountain 
never run dry. Not until seven times, but unt 
seventy times seven—perfection multiplied into pe 
fection, and that again multiplied by perfection ont 
more—is the limit of the inexhaustible mercy of o 
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Lord, and all in which the past has been rich lives in 
the present. 

Remember, too, that this same thought which 
heartens us to front the inevitable changes, also gives 
dignity, beauty, poetry, to the small prosaic present. 
‘Jesus Christ is the same to-day. We are always 
tempted to think that this moment is commonplace 
and insignificant. Yesterday lies consecrated in 
memory; to-morrow, radiant in hope; but to-day is 
poverty-stricken and prose. Thesky is farthest away 
from us right over our heads; behind and in front is 
seems to touch the earth. But if we will only realise 
that all that sparkling lustre and all that more than 
mortal tenderness of pity and of love with which Jesus 
Christ has irradiated and sweetened any past is 
verily here with us amidst the commonplaces and 
insignificant duties of the dusty to-day, then we need 
look back to no purple distance, nor forward to any 
horizon where sky and earth kiss, but feel that here or 
nowhere, now or never, is Christ the all-sufficient and 
unchanging Friend. He is faithful. He cannot deny 
Himself. 

II. So, secondly, I apply these words in another 
direction. I ask you to think of the relation 
between the unchanging Christ and the dying 
helpers. 

That is the connection in which the words occur in 
my text. The writer has been speaking of the sub- 
ordinate and delegated leaders and rulers in the 
Church ‘who have spoken the word of God’ and who 
have passed away, leaving a faith to be followed, and 
a conversation the end of which is to be considered. 
And, turning fromall these mortal companions, helpers, 
guides, he bids us think of Him who liveth for ever, 
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and for ever is the teacher, the companion, the home of 
our hearts, and the goal of our love. All other ties— 
sweet, tender, infinitely precious, have been or will be 
broken for you and me. Some of us have to look back 
upon their snapping; some of us have to look forward. 
But there is one bond over which the skeleton fingers of 
Death have no power, and they fumble at that knot 
in vain. He separates us from all others; blessed be 
God! he cannot separate us from Christ. ‘I shall not 
lose Thee though I die’; and Thou, Thou diest never. 

God’s changeful providence comes into all our lives, 
and parts dear ones, making their places empty, that 
Christ Himself may fill the empty places, and, striking 
away other props, though the tendrils that twine 
round them bleed with the wrench, in order that the 
plant may no longer trail along the ground, but 
twine itself round the Cross and climb to the Chris 
upon the throne. ‘In the year that King Uzziah died 
I saw the Lord sitting on a throne.’ The true King 
was manifested when the earthly, shadowy mone 
was swept away. And just as, on the face of some 
great wooded cliff, when the leaves drop, the solemn 
strength of the everlasting rock gleams out pure, so 
when our dear ones fall away, Jesus Christ is revealed, 
‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ ‘They 
truly were many, because they were not suffered 
continue by reason of death.’ ‘This Man continue 
ever. He lives, and in Him all loves and companion 
ships live unchanged. 

III. So, further, we apply, in the third place, thi 
thought to the relation between the unchanging Chris 
and decaying institutions and opinions. 

The era in which this Epistle was written was 
era of revolution so great that we can sca 
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imagine its apparent megnitude. It was close upon 
the final destruction of the ancient system of Judaism 
as an external institution. The temple was tottering 
to its fall, the nation was ready to be scattered, and 
the writer, speaking to Hebrews, to whom that crash 
seemed to be the passing away of the eternal verities 
of God, bids them lift their eyes above all the chaos 
and dust of dissolving institutions and behold the true 
Eternal, the ever-living Christ. He warns them in the 
verse that follows my text not to be carried about 
with divers and strange doctrines, but to keep fast to 
the unchanging Jesus. And so these words may well 
come to us with lessons of encouragement, and with 
teaching of duty and steadfastness, in an epoch of 
‘much unrest and change—social, theological, ecclesi- 
astical—such as that in which our lot is cast. Man’s 
systems are the shadows on the hillside. Christ is 
the everlasting solemn mountain itself. Much in the 
popular conception and representation of Christianity 
is in the act of passing. Let it go; Jesus Christ is the 
“same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. We need 
not fear change within the limits of His Church or of 
His world. For change there means progress, and 
the more the human creations and embodiments of 
Christian truth crumble and disintegrate, the more 
distinctly does the solemn, single, unique figure of 
Christ the Same, rise before us. There is nothing in 
the world’s history to compare with the phenomenon 
which is presented by the unworn freshness of Jesus 
Christ after all these centuries. All other men, how- 
ever burning and shining their light, flicker and die 
out into extinction, and but for a season can the 
world rejoice in any of their beams; but this Jesus 
dominates the ages, and is as fresh to-day, in spite of 
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all that men say, as He was eighteen centuries ago, 
They tell us He is losing His power; they tell us tha 
mists of oblivion are wrapping Him round, as 
moves slowly to the doom which besets Him in cor 
mon with all the great names of the world. The w 
is father to the thought. Christ is not done w 
yet, nor has the world done with Him, nor is He le 
available for the necessities of this generation, w 
its perplexities and difficulties, than He was in 
past. His sameness is consistent with an infinite 
unfolding of new preciousness and new powers, é 
new generations with new questions arise, and 
world seeks for fresh guidance. ‘I write no new com- 
mandment unto you’; I preach no new Christ unte 
you, ‘again, a new commandment I write unto you, 
and every generation will find new impulse, ney 
teaching, new shaping energies, social and individual 
ecclesiastical, theological, intellectual, in the old Chris 
who was crucified for our offences and raised again for 
our justification, and remains ‘the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.’ ’ 

IV. Lastly, look at these words in their applicatic 
to the relation between the unchanging Christ and tk 
eternal life of heaven. 

The ‘for ever’ of my text is not to be limited to th 
present life, but it runs on into the remotest future, 
and summons up before us the grand and boundles 
prospect of an eternal unfolding and reception ¢ 
new beauties in the old earthly Christ. For Him the 
change between the ‘to-day’ of His earthly life an 
the ‘for ever’ of His ascended glory made no chang 
in the tenderness of His heart, the sweetness of Hi 
smile, the nearness of His helping hand. The belo 
apostle, when he saw Him for the first time after E 
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was ascended, fell at His feet as dead, because the 
attributes of His nature had become so glorious. But 
when the old hand, the same hand that had been 
pierced with the nails on the Cross, though it now 
held the seven stars, was laid upon him, and the old 
voice, the same voice that had spoken to him in the 
upper room, and in feebleness from the Cross, though 
it was now as the ‘sound of many waters,’ said to him, 
‘Fear not, I am the first and the last; I am He that 
liveth and was dead and am alive for ever more’; John 
learned that the change from the Cross to the throne 
touched but the circumference of his Master’s being, 
and left the whole centre of His love and brotherhood 
wholly unaffected. 

Nor will the change for us, from earth to the close 
communion of the heavens, bring us into contact with 
a changed Christ. It will be but like the experience 
of a man starting from the outermost verge of the 
solar system, where that giant planet welters, away 
out in the darkness and the cold, and travelling 
inwards ever nearer and nearer to the central light, 
the warmth becoming more fervent, the radiance be- 
coming more wondrous, as he draws closer and closer to 
the greatness which he divined when he was far away, 
and which he knows better when he is beside it. It 
will be the same Christ, the Mediator, the Revealer in 
heaven, whom we here dimly saw and knew to be the 
Sun of our souls through the clouds and mists of earth. 
That radiant and eternal sameness will consist with con- 
tinual variety, and an endless streaming forth of new 
lustres and new powers. But through all the growing 
proximity and illumination of the heavens He will be 
the same Jesus that we knew upon earth; still the 
Friend and the Lover of our souls. 
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So, dear friends, if you and I have Him for our very 
own, then we do not need to fear change, for change 
will be progress; nor loss, for loss will be gain; nor 
the storm of life, which will drive us to His breast 
nor the solitude of death, for our Shepherd will be 
with us there. He will be ‘the same for ever’ 
though we shall know Him more deeply; even as we 
shall be the same, though ‘changed from glory inte 
glory.’ If we have Him, we may be sure, on earth, ¢ 
a ‘to-morrow,’ which ‘shall be as this day, and muck 
more abundant. If we have Him, we may be sure of 
heaven in which the sunny hours of its unending day 
will be filled with fruition and ever new glories from 
the old Christ who, for earth and heaven, is ‘ 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 


AN ESTABLISHED HEART 
*, «- It is a good thing that the heart be established with grace.'—Hes. xiii. 9, 


THIS saying immediately follows the exhortation 
with which it is contrasted: ‘Be not carried away 
with divers and strange doctrines. Now, it is quite 
clear that the unsettlement and moving past some 
fixed point which are suggested in the word ‘carried 
away’ are contrasted with the fixedness which i 
implied in the main word of our text. They who are 
established, ‘rooted and grounded,’ are not apt to be 
swept away by the blasts of ‘divers and strange 
doctrines.’ But there is another contrast besides this, 
and that is the one which exists between doctrine 
and grace; and there is a still further subsequent con- 
trast in the words that follow my text, ‘It is a good 
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thing that the heart be established. with grace; not 
with meats. 

Now I need not trouble you with the question as 
to what was the original reference of either of these 
two expressions, ‘doctrines’ and ‘meats,’ or whether 
they both point to some one form of teaching. What 
I rather want to emphasise here, in a sentence, is how, 
in these three principal words of three successive 
clauses, we get three aspects of the religious life—two 
of them spurious and partial, one of them sufficing and 
complete—‘ teachings’; ‘grace’; ‘meats.’ Turned into 
modern English, the writer’s meaning is that the 
merely intellectual religion, which is always occupied 
with propositions instead of with Jesus Christ, ‘Who 
isthe same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,’ is worth- 
less, and the merely ceremonial religion, which is always 
occupied with casuistries about questions of meats, or 
external observance of any sort, is as valueless. There 
is no fixity; there is no rest of soul, no steadfastness of 
character to be found in either of these two directions. 
The only thing that ballasts and fills and calms the 
heart is what the writer here calls ‘grace,’ that is to 
say, the living personal experience of the love of God 
bestowed upon me and dwelling in my heart. You 
may have doctrines chattered to all eternity, and you 
may be so occupied about the externals of religion as 
that you never come near its centre, and its centre is 
that great thing which is here called ‘grace, which 
alone has power to establish the man’s heart. 

So, then, the main theme of these words is the 
possible stability of a fluctuating human life, the 
means of securing it, and the glory and beauty of the 
character which has secured it. Let us turn to these 
thoughts for a moment. 
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I. First, then, mark what this writer conceives to be 
the one source of human stability. | 

‘It is a good thing that the heart be established wit 
grace. Now I have a strong suspicion that a gre 
deal of preaching goes over the heads of the hearers, 
because preachers have not gauged the ignorance of 
their auditory, and that, howsoever familiar to the ear 
the key-words of Christian revelation may be, it by nea 
means follows that there is any definite and clear idea 
attached to these. So Ido not think that it will be a 
waste of time for just a minute or two to try and pu 
as plainly as I can, what the New Testament means by 
this familiar and frequently reiterated word ‘gra 
which, I suspect, is oftener pronounced than it is under- 
stood by a great many people. 

To begin with, then, the root meaning of that wor 
which runs all through the New Testament, is simply 
favour, benignity, kindness, or to put all into a bette: 
and simpler form, the active love of God. Now, if we 
look at the various uses of the expression we find, f 
instance, that it is contrasted with a number of othe 
things. Sometimes it is set in opposition to sin—siz 
reigns to righteousness, grace reigns to life. Some 
times it is contrasted with ‘debt,’ and sometimes pu 
in opposition to ‘works,’ as, for instance, by Paul whe 
he says, ‘If it be of works then is it no more grace 
Sometimes it is opposed to law, as in the same apostle 
words, ‘Ye are not under law, but under grace | 
Now, if we keep these various uses and contrasts in 
view we just come to this thought, that that activ 
love of God is conditioned, not by any merit on ov 
part—bubbles up from the depths of His own infini 
heart, not because of what we are, but because of wh 
He is, transcends all the rigid retributions of law, isn 
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turned away by any sin, but continues to flood the 
world, simply because it wells up from the infinite and 
ehangeless fountain of love in the heart of God. 

And then, from this central, deepest meaning of 
active love manifesting itself irrespective of what we 
deserve, there comes a second great aspect of the word. 
The cause gives its name to the effect, and the 
communicated blessings and gifts which flow to men 
from the love of God are designated by this great 
name. You know we have the same kind of idiom in 
our own tongue. ‘Kindness’ is the disposition; ‘a 
kindness’ is a single deed which flows from that 
disposition. ‘Favour’ is the way in which we regarda 

man ; ‘a favour’ is the act or gift which manifests and 
- flows from the regard. The water in the pitchers is 
the same as the water in thespring. The name of the 
cause is extended to all the lustrous variety of its 
effects. So the complex whole of the blessings and 
gifts which Jesus Christ brings to us, and which are 
sometimes designated in view of what they do for us, 
as salvation or eternal life, are also designated in view 
of that in God from which they come, as being collec- 
tively His ‘grace.’ 

All the gifts that Christ brings are, we may say, but 
the love of God made visible in its bestowal upon us. 
The meteor that rushes through space catches fire 
when it passes into our atmosphere. The love of God, 
when it comes into our manifold necessities, is made 
visible in the large gifts which it bestows upon them. 

And then there is a final application of the expres- 
sion which is deduced from that second one—viz., the 
specific and individual excellences of character or 
conduct which result from the communication to men 
of the blessings that flow to Him from the love of God. 
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So these three: first the fountain, the love undisturbs 
and unalterable; second, the stream, the manifold gift 
and blessings that flow to us through Christ; ané 
third, the little cupfuls that each of us have, 
various beauties and excellences of character whick 
are developed under the fertilising influences of th 
sunshine of that love—these three are all included iz 
this great Christian word. 
There are other phases of its employment in 
New Testament which I do not need to trouble yot 
with now. But thus far we just come to this, that 
one ground on which all steadfastness and calm tra 
quillity and settlement of nature and character can bi 
reared is that we shall bein touch with God, shall be cor 
scious of His love, and shall be receiving into our heart 
the strength that He bestows. Man is a dependen 
creature; his make and his relationships to thing 
round him render it impossible that the strength by 
which he is strong and the calmness by which he i 
established can be self-originated. They must com 
from without. There is only one way by which we car 
be kept from being drifted away by the currents ant 
blown away by the tempests that run and range 
through every life, and that is that we shall anchoi 
ourselves on God. His grace, His love possessed, 4 
the sufficing gifts for all our hungry desires whie 
come through that love possessed, these, and thes 
alone, are the conditions of human stability. 
II. And so I come, in the second place, to look ¢ 
some of the various ways in which this establishing 
grace calms and stills the life. 
We men are like some of the islands in the Easter 
Tropics, fertile and luxuriant, but subject to be swef 
by typhoons, to be shaken by earthquakes, to 
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devastated by volcanoes. Around us there gather 
external foes assailing our steadfastness, and within 
us there lie even more formidable enemies to an 
established and settled peace. We are like men 
carrying powder through a conflagration; bearing a 
whole magazine of combustibles within us, upon which 
at any moment a spark may alight. How are such 
creatures ever to be established? My text tells us by 
drawing into themselves the love, the giving love of 
God; and in the consciousness of that love, and in the 
rest of spirit that comes from the true possession of 
its gifts, there will be found the secret of tranquillity 
for the most storm-ridden life. 

I would note, as one of the aspects of the tranquillity 
and establishment that comes from this conscious 
possession of the giving love of God, how it delivers 
men from all the dangers of being ‘carried away by 
divers strange doctrines.’ Ido not give much for any 
orthodoxy which is not vitalised by personal experiences 
of the indwelling love of God. I do not care much 
what a man believes, or what he denies, or how he 
may occupy himself intellectually with the philosophical 
and doctrinal aspect of Christian revelation. The 
question is, how much of it has filtered from his brain 
into his heart, and has become part of himself, and 
verified to himself by his own experience? So much, 
and not one hairbreadth more, of the Christian creed 
is your creed. So much as you have lived out, so much 
you are sure of because you have not only thought it 
but felt it, and cannot for a moment doubt, because 
your hearts have risen up and witnessed to its truth. 
About these parts of your belief there will be no 
fluctuation. There is no real and permanent grasp of 
any parts of religious truth except such as is verified 
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by personal experience. And that sturdy blind mai 
in the gospels had got hold of the true principle of the 
most convincing Christian apologetics when he said, 
‘You may talk as long as you like about the questic 
whether this man is a sinner or not; settle it anyhoy 
you please. One thing I know, that whereas I 
blind now I see.’ The ‘grace’ that had come to hin 
in a purely external form established as a foundatior 
axiom for his thinking, that the man who had done 
that for him was a messenger from God. That is the 
way by which you will come to a hold worth ealli 
so of Christian truth, and unless you come to it 
that hold it does not matter much whether you believe 
it or deny it all. 4 

But, if there be such a living consciousness of th 
true possession of God’s love giving you these blessing: 
then with great equanimity and openness of mind yo 
can regard the discussion that may be raging about 4 
great many so-called ‘burning’ questions. If I kno 
that Jesus Christ died for me, and that my soul ig 
saved because He did, it does not matter very much t 
me who wrote the Pentateuch, or whether the Book 
of Jonah is a parable ora history. I can let all sue 
questions—and I only refer to these as specimens 
settled by appropriate evidence, by the experts, withow 
putting myself in a fluster, and can say, ‘I am no 
going to be carried away. My heart is established 
grace.’ 

Still further, this conscious possession of the grace of 
God will keep a man very quiet amidst all the occasion 
for agitation which changing circumstances bri 
Such there are in every life. Nothing continues in or 
stay. Thunder-claps, earthquakes, tempests, shoe 
of doom come to every one of us. Is it possible tha’ 
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amidst this continuous fluctuation, in which nothing is 
changeless but the fact of change, we can stand fixed 
and firm? Yes! As they say on the other side of the 
Border, there is a ‘lown’ place at the back of the wall. 
There is shelter only in one spot, and that is when we 
have God between us and the angry blast. And oh, 
brother, if there steal into a man’s heart, and be faith- 
fully kept there, the quiet thought that God is with 
him, to bless and keep and communicate to him all 
that he needs, why should he be troubled? ‘He shall 
not be afraid of evil tidings. What! In this world 
full of evil? Yes. ‘He shall not be afraid of evil 
tidings. His heart is fixed; trusting in the Lord. An 
empty heart is an easily agitated heart. A full heart, 
like a full sack, stands upright, and it is not so easy for 
the wind to whirl it about as if it were empty. They 
who are rooted in God will have a firm bole, which 
will be immovable, howsoever branches may sway 
and creak, and leaves may flutter and dance, or even 
fall, before the power of the storm. They who have 
no hold upon that grace are like the chaff which the 
wind drives from the threshing-floor. The storms of 
life will sweep you away unless the heart be ‘established 
in grace.’ 

Further, another form of the stability communicated 
by that possessed love of God is in regard to the 
internal occasions for agitation. Passion, lust, hot 
desires, bitter regrets, eager clutching after uncertain 
and insufficient and perishable good, all these will be 
damped down if the love of God lives in our hearts. 
Oh, brethren, it is ourselves that disturb ourselves, 
and not the world that disturbs us. ‘There is no joy 
but calm’; and there is no calm but in the possession 
of the grace which is the giving love of God. 
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III. Lastly, my text suggests how beautiful a th ng 
is the character of the man that is established iz 
grace, ; 

The word -translated ‘good’ in my text would be 
better rendered ‘fair,’ or ‘lovely,’ or ‘beautiful,’ o 
some such expression conveying the idea that th 
writer was thinking, not so much about the essentia 
goodness as about the beauty, in visible appearance 
of a character which was thus established by gre 
Is there anything fairer than the strong, steadfast 
calm, equable character, unshaken by the storms ¢ 
passion, unaffected by the blasts of calamity, ur 
devastated by the lava from the hellish subterranean 
fires that are in every soul; and yet not stolidl 
insensible nor obstinately conservative, but open t 
the inspiration of each successive moment, and gath 
ering the blessed fruit of all mutability in a mor 
profound and unchanging possession of the unchang 
good? Surely the gospel which brings to men 
possibility of being thus established brings to the 
the highest ideal of fair human character. 

So do you see to it that you rectify your notions o 
what makes the beauty of character. There is man 
a poor old woman in a garret who presents, if ne 
to men, at any rate to angels and to God, a far fa 
character than the vulgar ideals which most peopk 
have. The beauty of meek patience, of persister 
endeavour, of calm, steadfast trust, is fairer than « 
the ‘purple patches’ which the world admires becat 
they are gaudy, and which an eye educated by lookin 
at Jesus turns from with disgust. And do you see 
it that you cultivate that type of excellence. It is 
great deal easier to cultivate other kinds. It is hard 
to be quiet, hard to rule one’s stormy nature, hard 
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stand ‘foursquare to every wind that blows.’ But it is 
possible—possible on one condition, that we drive our 
roots through all the loose shingle on the surface, ‘the 
things seen and temporal,’ and penetrate to the eternal 
substratum that lies beneath it all. 

Then, my brother, if we keep ourselves near Jesus 
Christ, and let His grace flow into our hearts, then we, 
too, shall be able to say, ‘Because I set Him at my 
right hand I shall not be moved,’ and we may be able 
to carry, by His grace, even through the storms of life 
and amidst all the agitations of our own passions and 
desires, a steady light, neither blown about by tempests 
without, nor pulsating with alternations of brightness 
and dimness by reason of intermittent supplies from 
within, but blazing with the steadfast splendour of 
the morning star. ‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste.’ 


OUR ALTAR 


“We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve the taber- 
nacle. 15. By him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually.’ 
—HEp. xiii. 10, 15. 

‘WE have an altar. There is a certain militant em- 
phasis on the words in the original, as if they were an 
assertion of something that had been denied. Who 
the deniers are is plain enough. They were the ad- 
herents of Judaism, who naturally found Christianity 
a strange contrast to their worship, of which altar and 
sacrifice were prominent features. 

Just as to heathen nations the ritual of Judaism, its 
empty shrine, and temple without a God, were a puzzle 
and a scoff, so to heathen and Jew, the bare, starved 
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worship of the Church, without temple, priest, : 
or altar, was a mystery and a puzzle. . 

The writer of this letter in these words, then, it 
accordance with the central theme of his whol 
Epistle, insists that Christianity has more truly tha: 
heathenism or Judaism, altar and sacrifice. 

And he is not content with alleging its possession 
the reality of the altar, but he goes further, insist 
upon the superiority, even in that respect, of th 
Christian system. 

He points to the fact that the great sin-offering o: 
the Jewish ritual was not partaken of by the offerers 
but consumed by fire without the camp, and he implie 
in the earlier words of my text, that the Chris 
sacrifice differs from, and is superior to, the Jew 
in this particular, that on it the worshippers feast 
and fed. 

Then, in the last words of my text, he touches upo 
another point of superiority—viz., that all Christis 
men are priests of this altar, and have to offer upo: 
it sacrifices of thanksgiving. . 

And so he exalts the purely spiritual worship c 
Christianity as not only possessed of all which th 
gorgeous rituals round about it presented, but a 
being high above them even in regard to that whic 
seemed their special prerogative. So, then, we hay 
three things here—our Christian altar; our Christia 
feast on the sacrifice; and our Christian sacrifices ¢ 
the altar. Let us regard these successively. 

I. First, then, our Christian altar. 

‘We have, says the writer, with a triumphs 
emphasis upon the word, ‘ We have an altar’; ‘thougl 
there seems none visible in our external worship; an 
some of our converts miss the sensuous presentatio 
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to which they were accustomed; and others are 
puzzled by it, and taunt us with its absence.’ 

Now it is to be noticed, I think, that though in 
sacrificial religions the altar is the centre-point round 
which the temple is reared, it is of no moment in itself, 
and only comes into consideration as being that upon 
which the sacrifice is offered. So I do not suppose 
that any specific object was in the mind of the writer 
as answering to the altar in these sacrificial systems. 
He was thinking most of the sacrifice that was laid 
upon the altar, and of the altar only in connection 
therewith. But if we are not satisfied with such an 
explanation of the words, there are two interpreta- 
tions open to us. , 

One is that the Cross is the altar. But that seems to 
me too gross and material, and savouring too much of 
the very error which this whole Epistle is written to 
destroy—viz., that the material is of moment, as 
measured against the spiritual. The other explanation 
is much to be preferred, according to which, if the 
altar has any special significance, it means the divine- 
human personality of Jesus Christ, on and in which 
the sacrifice is offered. 

But the main thing to be laid hold of here is, I take 
it, that the central fact of Christianity is an altar, on 
which lies a sacrifice. If we are to accept the signifi- 
cance that I have suggested as possible for the emblem 
of my text, then the altar expresses the great mystery 
and gospel of the Incarnation, and the sacrifice ex- 
presses the great mystery and gospel of the passion 
of Christ’s life and death, which is the atonement for 
our sins. 

But that vossiblv is too much of a refinement. and 
so | confine myself here to the general ideas suggested 

U 
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—that the very living heart of the gospel is an alta 
and a sacrifice. That idea saturates the whole Ney 
Testament, from the page where John the forerunner’ 
proclamation is, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, whic 
taketh away the sin of the world, to the last trium oh 
ant vision in which the Apocalyptic seer ‘beheld a Lam 
as it had been slain’; the eternal Co-Regnant of 
universe, and the mediation through whom the who 
surrounding Church for ever worships the Father. 

The days are past, as it seems to me, when any ma 
can reasonably contend that the New Testament de 
not teach—in every page of it, I was going to say —th 
truth of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Time was whe 
violent contortions and effort were resorted to in orde 
to explainits language as not necessarily involving th 
significance. But we have got beyond that now, ar 
we oftener hear from deniers this: ‘Oh yes! I adm 
that throughout the New Testament this sacrifici 
idea is present, but that is only a chip of the old shel 
of Judaism, and we are above that level of religio 
thought.’ 

Now, I am not going to enter upon a discussion, 
which neither place nor time are suited; but I 
just suggest that the relation between the ancie 
system of revelation, with its sacrifice, altar, pri 
temple, and the new system of Christianity is far me 
profoundly, and, I believe, far more philosophical 
set forth in this Epistle to the Hebrews, as being tl 
relation between shadow and substance, between pr 
phecy and fulfilment, than when the old is contem 
tuously brushed aside as ‘Hebrew old clothes,’ wi 
which the true Christianity has no concern. Judaisi 
was because Christ was to be, and the ancient ritu 
(whether modern ideas of the date of its origin 
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_ accepted or no) was a God-appointed mirror, in which 
the shadow of the coming event was presented. Jesus 
Christ is all which temple, priest, altar, sacrifice pro- 
claimed should one day be. And just as the relation 
between Christ’s work and the Judaic system of ex- 
ternal ritual sacrifices is that of shadow and substance, 
prophecy and fulfilment, so, in analogous manner, the 
relation between the altar and sacrifice of the New 
Testament and all the systems of heathenism, with 
their smoking altars, is that these declare a want, and 
this affords its supply; that these are the confession of 
humanity that it is conscious of sin, separation, aliena- 
tion, and that need of a sacrifice, and that Christ is 
what heathenism in all lands has wailed that it needs, 
and has desperately hoped that it might find. 

There are many attempts made to explain on other 
grounds the universality of sacrifice, and to weaken the 
force of its witness to the deep necessities of humanity 
as rooted in the consciousness of sin, but I venture to 
affirm that all these are superficial, and that the study 

of comparative religions goes on wrong lines unless 

it recognises in the whole heathen world a longing, 

_ the supply of which it recognises in Jesus Christ and 

_ His work. I venture to say that that is a truer philo- 

_ sophy of religion than much that nowadays calls 

| itself by the name. 

And what lies in this great thought? Iam not going 

| to attempt a theory of the Atonement. I do not 
believe that any such thing is completely possible for 
us. But this, at least, I recognise as being funda- 

| mental and essential to the thought of my text; ‘we 
have an altar, that Christ in His representative rela- 

_ tion, in His true affinity to every man upon earth, has in 

‘His life or death taken upon Himself the consequences 
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of human transgression, not merely by sympe 
nor only by reason of the uniqueness of His repre 
sentative relation, but by willing submission to th 
awful separation from the Father, of which the ery ou 
of the thick darkness of the Cross, ‘Why hast rn 
forsaken Me?’ is the unfathomable witness. Thus 
bearing our sin, He bears it away, and ‘ we have an altar. 
Now notice that this great truth has a distinct tee , 
ing for those who hanker after externalities of ritua 
The writer of this Epistle uses it for the purpose c 
declaring that in the Christian Church, because of i 
possession of the true sacrifice, there is no room fe 
any other; that priest, temple, altar, sacrifice in an 
material external forms are an anachronism and 
contradiction of the very central idea of the gospe 
And it seems very strange that sections of Christend 
should so have been blind to the very meaning of m; 
text, and so missed the lesson which it teaches, ¢ 
fallen into the error which it opposes, as that these ver 
words, which are a protest against any materialisa 
of the idea of altar and sacrifice, should have bee: 
twisted to mean by the altar the table of the Lord, « 
by sacrifice the communion of His body and bloa 
But so itis. So strong are the tendencies in our we 
humanity to grasp at some sensuous embodiment 
the truth that the Christian Church, as a whole, has n 
been able to keep on the lofty levels of my text, 
has hungered after some external signs to which i 
may attach notions of efficacy which attach only to th 
spiritual sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Thus we have got: 
strange contradiction, as it seems to me, of the spir 
and letter of my text, and of the whole Epistle 
which it comes, and there has crept surreptitious 
into, and been obstinately maintained in, large section 
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_ of the Christian Church the idea of a sacrificing priest- 







hood, and of a true sacrifice offered upon a material 
altar. My text protests against all that, and said to 
these early Christians what it says to us: ‘Go into 
your upper rooms and there offer your worship, which 
to sense seems so bare and starved. Never mind 
though people say there is nothing in your system for 
sense to lay hold of. So much the better. Never mind 
though you can present no ritual with an altar, and 
a priest, and a sacrifice. All these are swept away for 
ever, because once Jesus Christ hath put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself. Our temple is His body; our 
priest is before the throne. We rear no altar; He has 
died. Our sacrifice was offered on Calvary, and hence- 
forward our worship, cleared from these materialities, 
rises unto loftier regions, and we worship God in the 
spirit, and have no confidence in the flesh.’ 

Still further, this truth has a bearing on the oppo- 
site pole of error, on those who would fain have a 
Christianity withont an altar. I am not going to say 
how far genuine discipleship of Jesus Christ is 
possible with the omission of this article from the 
ereed. It is no business of mine to determine that, 
but it is my business, as I think, to assert this, that a 
Christianity without an altar is a Christianity without 
power; impotent to move the world or to control the 
individual heart, inadequate to meet the needs and the 
cravings of men. Where are the decaying Christians ? 
Where are the Christians that have let go the central 
fact of an incarnate sacrifice for the world’s sin? The 

answer to the two questions is the same. Wherever 
you find a feeble grasp of that central truth, or a 
faltering utterance of it on the part of the preachers, 


| there you find deadness and formality. 
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Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ's servants, I 
going to say, obey the same law, and that law is, no 
cross, no crown. If Christ has not died, the worl 
sacrifice, He will never reign, the world’s King. 
His Cross be an altar it is a throne. If it be not, it 
merely a gallows, on which a religious enthusiast 
with many sweet and lovable qualities, died a long 
time ago, and it is nothing tome. ‘We have an altar, 
or else we have no religion worth keeping. 

II. Mark here, secondly, our feast on the sacrifice, _ 

From this altar, says the writer, the adherents « 
the ancient system have no right to partake. 
implies that those who have left the ancient system 
have the right to partake, and do partake. Now 
writer is drawing a contrast, which he proceeds t 
elaborate, between the great sacrifice on the Day of 
Atonement and the sacrifice of Christ on the 
The former was not, as many other sacrifices wer 
partaken of by priests and worshippers, but simph 
the blood was brought within the holy place, and 
whole of the rest of the sacrifice consumed in a wast 
spot without the camp. And this contrast is in 
writer’s mind. We have a sacrifice on which we feast 
That is to say, the Christ who died for my sins i 
not only my means of reconciliation with God, bu 
His sacrifice and death are the sustenance of m 
spiritual life. We live upon the Christ that died fo 
us. That this is no mere metaphor, but goes pene 
tratingly and deep down to the very basis of 
spiritual life, is attested sufficiently by many a wor 
of Scripture on which I cannot now dwell. The lil 
of the Christian is the indwelling Christ. For 
whose heart hath not received that Christ within hiz 
is dead whilst he lives, and has no possession of 
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? one true life for a human spirit, viz., the life of union 

_ with God. Christ in us is the consequence of Christ 

_ for us; and that Christianity is all imperfect which 

_ does not grasp with equal emphasis the thought of 

_ the sacrifice or the cross, and of the feast or the 
sacrifice. 

But how is that feeding on the sacrifice ac- 
complished? ‘He that eateth Me, even he shall 
live by Me. He that believeth, eateth. He that with 
humble faith makes Christ his very own, and appro- 
priates as the nourishment and basis of his own better 
life the facts of the life and death of sacrifice, he truly 
livesthereby. To eat is to believe; to believe is to live. 

I need not remind you, I suppose, how, though 

there be no reference in the words of my text, as I 
have tried to show, to the external rite of the com- 
munion of the Lord’s body and blood, and though the 
‘altar’ here has no reference whatever to that table, 
yet there is a connection between the two representa- 
tions, inasmuch as the one declares in words what 
the other sets forth in symbol, and the meaning of 
the feast on the sacrifice is expressed by this great 
word. ‘This is My body, broken for you.’ ‘This is the 
_ new covenant in My blood’: ‘Drink ye all of it. ‘We 
have an altar,’ and though it be not the table on which 
¥ the symbols of our Lord’s sacrificial death are spread 
i for us, yet these symbols and the words of my text, 
like the words of His great discourse in the sixth 
chapter of John’s Gospel, point to the same fact, that 
_ the spiritual participation of Christ by faith is the 
V reality of ‘eating of Him,’ and the condition of living 
for ever. 
Ill. And now, lastly, my text suggests our Christian 
offerings on the altar. 
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‘By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of 


praise to God continually.’ What are these offerings? 
Christ’s death stands alone, incapable of repetition 
meeting no repetition, the eternal, sole, ‘sufficien ’ 
obligation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.’ But there be other kinds of sacrifice. Ther 
are sacrifices of thanksgiving as well as for propitie 
tion. And we, on the footing of that great sacrifice 
which we can add nothing, and on which alone we 
must rest, may bring the offerings of our thankfu 
hearts. These offerings are of a two-fold sort, says th 
writer. There are words of praise. There are work 
of beneficence. The service of man is sacrifice to Got 
That is a deep saying and reaches far. Such praise 
and such beneficence are only possible on the footing 
of Christ’s sacrifice, for only on that footing is our 
praise acceptable; and only when moved by thai 
infinite mercy and love shall we yield ourselves, thank- 
offerings to God. 

And thus, brethren, the whole extent of the Christi 
life, in its inmost springs, and in its outward mani- 
festations, is covered by these two thoughts— th 
feast on the sacrifice once offered, and the sacrifice 
which we in our turn offer on the altar. If we thus 
moved by the mercy of God, ‘ yield ourselves as living 
sacrifices, which is our reasonable service,’ then not 
only will life be one long thank-offering, but as th 
Apostle puts it in another place, death itself may 
become, too, a thankful surrender to Him. For He 
says, ‘I am ready to be offered.’ And so the thankful 
heart, resting on the sacrificial life and death of Jesu 
Christ, makes all life a thanksgiving, ‘death God 
endless mercy seals, and makes the sacrifice complete. 
There is one Christ that can thus hallow and make 


Md 
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acceptable our living and our dying, and that is the 


_ Christ that has died for us, and lives that in Him we 
_ may be priests to God. There is only one Christianity 
that will do for us what we will need, and that is the 


ee rene aT ee 


Christianity whose centre is an altar, on which the 
Son of God, our Passover, is slain for us. 


‘WITHOUT THE CAMP’ 


‘Let us go forth therefore unto Him without the camp, bearing His reproach. 
14. For here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come.’—HEB. xiii. 
13, 14. 


CALVARY was outside Jerusalem. That wholly acci- 
dental and trivial circumstance is laid hold of in 
the context, in order to give picturesque force to the 
main contention and purpose of this Epistle. One of 
the solemn parts of the ritual of Judaism was the 
great Day of Atonement, on which the sacrifice that 
took away the sins of the nation was borne outside 
the camp, and consumed by fire, instead of being 
partaken of by the priests, as were most of the other 
sacrifices. Our writer here sees in these two roughly 
parallel things, not an argument but an imaginative 
illustration of great truths. Though he does not 


mean to say that the death on Calvary was intended 


to be pointed to by the unique arrangement in question, 
he does mean to say that the coincidence of the two 


_ things helps us to grasp two great truths—one, that 
_ Jesus Christ really did what that old sacrifice expressed 
_ the need for having done, and the other that, in His 
| death on Calvary, the Jewish nation, as one of the 





' parables has it, ‘cast Him out of the vineyard.’ In 
_ the context, he urges this analogy between the two 
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But a Christ outside the camp beckons His disciples 
to His side. If any man serve Him, he has to follo 
Him, and the blessedness, as well as the duty, of tk 
servant on earth, as well as in heaven, is to be whe 
his Master is. So the writer finds here a picturesque 
way to enforce the great lesson of his treatise, namely 
that the Jewish adherent to Christianity must bres 
with Judaism. In the early stages, it was possible 
combine faith in Christ and adherence to the Templ 
and its ritual. But now that by process of time ané 
experience the Church has learnt better who ant 
what Christ is, that which was in part has to be don 
away, and the Christian Church is to stand clear o 
the Jewish synagogue. 

Now it is to be distinctly understood that the words 
of my text, in the writer’s intention, are not a gener 
principle or exhortation, but that they are a specie 
commandment to a certain class under special circum 
stances, and when we use them, as I am going to d 
now, for a wider purpose, we must remember that tha 
wider purpose was by no means in the writer’s min¢ 
What he was thinking about was simply the relatio: 
between the Jewish Christian and the Jewish com 
munity. But if we take them as we may legitimate; 
do—only remembering that we are diverting then 
from their original intention—as carrying ma 
general lessons for us, what they seem to teach 
that faithful discipleship involves detachment fror 
the world. This commandment, ‘Let us go forth unt 
Him without the camp,’ stands, if you will notie 
between two reasons for it, which buttress it up, ¢ 
it were, on either side. Before it is enunciated, 
writer has been pointing, as I have tried to show, 
the thought that a Christ without the camp necesss 
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involves disciples without the camp. And he follows 
it with another reason, ‘here we have no continuing 
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city, but we seek that which is tocome.’ Here, then, is 
a general principle, supported on either side by a great 
reason. 

Let me first try to set before you, 

I. What this detachment is not. 

The Jewish Christian was obliged utterly and out- 
wardly to break his connection with Judaism, on the 
peril, if he did not, of being involved in its ruin, and, 
as was historically the case with certain Judaising 
sects, of losing his Christianity altogether. It was a 
cruel necessity, and no wonder that it needed this long 
letter to screw the disciples of Hebrew extraction up 
to the point of making the leap from the sinking ship 
to the deck of the one that floated. The parallel does 
not bold with regard to us. The detachment from the 
world, or the coming out from the camp, to which my 


| text exhorts, is not the abandonment of our relations 
| with what the Bible calls ‘the world, and what we 


call—roughly meaning the same thing—society. The 
function of the Christian Church as leaven, involves 


the necessity of being closely associated, and in con- 


tact with, all forms of human life, national, civic, 
domestic, social, commercial, intellectual, political. 
Does my text counsel an opposite course? ‘Go forth 
without the camp,—does that mean huddle yourself 
together into a separate flock, and let the camp go to 


the devil? By no means. For the society or world, 


out of which the Christian is drawn by the attraction 
of the Cross, like iron filings out of a heap by a 
magnet, is in itself good and God-appointed. Itis He 
‘that sets the solitary in families. It is He that 
gathers humanity into the bonds of civic and national 
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life. It is He that gives capacities which find thei 
sphere, their education, and their increase in the walk 
of intellectual or commercial or political life. And E 
does not build up with one hand and destroy with tk 
other, or set men by His providence in circumstance 
out of which He draws them by His grace. By ne 
means. To go apart from humanity is to miss the 
very purpose for which God has set the Church in 
world. For contact with the sick to be healed i 
requisite for healing, and they are poor disciples c 
the ‘Friend of publicans and sinners’ who prefer t 
consort with Pharisees. ‘Let both grow together til 
the harvest ’—the roots are intertwined, and it is Go¢ 
that has intertwined them. 

Now, I know that one does not need to insist upor 
this principle to the average Christianity of this day 
which is only too ready to mingle itself with the world, 
but one does need to insist that, in so mingling, detach- 
ment from the world is still to be observed; and it doe 
need to be taught that Christian men are not lowering 
the standard of the Christian life, when they fling 
themselves frankly and energetically into the variou 
forms of human activity, if and only if, whilst they d 
so, they still remember and obey the commandment 
‘Let us go forth unto Him without the camp. Th 
commandment misinterpreted so as to be absolutel 
impossible to be obeyed, becomes a snare to peop 
who do not keep it, and yet sometimes feel as if the 
were to blame, because they do not. And, the 
fore, I turn in the next place to consider— 

II. What this detachment really is. 

Will you let me put what I have to say into the shap 
of two or three plain, practical exhortations. not becaus 
I wish to assume a position of authority or comman¢ 
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but only in order to give vividness and point to my 
_ thoughts? 
_ First, then, let us habitually nourish the inner life of 
union with Jesus Christ. Notice the words of my text, 
and see what comes first and what comes second. ‘Let 
_us go forth unto Him’—that is the main thing: ‘ With- 
out the camp’ is second, and a consequence; ‘unto 
Hin,’ is primary, which is just to say that the highest, 
widest, noblest, all-comprehensive conception of what 
a Christian life is, is that it is union with Jesus Christ, 
_and whatever else it is follows from that. The soul is 
ever to be looking up through all the shadows and 
shows, the changes and circumstances, of this fleeting 
present unto Him, and seeking to be more closely 
united with Him. Union with Him is life, and separa- 
tion from Him is death. To be so united is to be a 
Christian. Never mind about camps or anything else, 
| to begin with. If the heart is joined to Jesus, then 
all the rest will come right. If it is not, then you may 
make regulations as many as you like, and they will 
only be red tape to entangle your feet in. ‘Let us go 
_ forth unto Him’; that is the sovereign commandment. 
| And how is that to be done? Howis it to be done 
| but by nourishing habitual consciousness of union 
‘with Him and life in Him, by an habitual reference 
of all our acts to Him? As the Roman Catholics put 
‘it, in their hard external way, ‘the practice of the 
presence of God’ is the keynote to all real, vigorous 
Christianity. For, brethren, such an habitual fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ is possible for us. Though with 
‘many interruptions, no doubt, still ideally is it possible 
that it shall be continuous and real. It is possible, 
perfectly possible, that it shall be a great deal more 
continuous than, alas! it is with many of us. 
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Depend upon it, this nourishing of an inward life of 
fellowship with Jesus, so that we may say, ‘our lives 
are hid’—hid, after all vigorous manifestation and con. 
sistent action— with Christ in God,’ will not weaken 
but increase, the force with which we act on the thing 
seen and temporal. There is an unwholesome kind of 
mysticism which withdraws men from the plain duties 
of everyday life; and there is a deep, sane, whole. 
some, and eminently Christian mysticism which 
enables men to come down with greater force, an¢ 
to act with more decision, with more energy, with 
more effect, in all the common deeds of life. The 
greatest mystics have been the hardest workers. Whe 
was it that said, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth iz 
me’? That man had gone far, very far, towards ar 
habitual consciousness of Christ’s presence, and it we 
the same man that said, ‘That which cometh upon m 
daily is the care of all the churches.’ The greates: 
mystic of the Middle Ages, the saint that rode by th 
lake all day long, and was so absorbed in contemple 
tion that he said at night, ‘ Where is the lake?’ we 
the man that held all the threads of European politic 
in his hands, and from his cell at Clairvaux guide 
popes, and flung the nations of the West into 
crusade. John Wesley was one of the hardes 
workers that the Church has ever had, and was on 
of those who lived most habitually without the cam 
Be sure of this, that the more our lives are wrapped i 
Christ, themoreenergetic will they beintheworld. The 
tell us that the branches of a spreading tree describ 
roughly the same circumference in the atmospher 
that its roots do underground, and so far as our roo 
extend in Christ, so far will our branches spread in tl 
world. ‘Let us go forth unto Him, without the camp 
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_ Again, let me say, do the same things as other people, 
; but with a difference. The more our so-called civili- 
_ sation advances, the more, I was going to say, mechani- 
cal, or at least largely released from the control of the 
will and personal idiosyncrasy, become great parts of 
our work. The Christian weaver drives her looms very 
much in the same fashion that the non-Christian girl 
who is looking after the next set does. The Christian 
clerk adds up his figures, and writes his letters, very 
much in the same fashion that the worldly clerk does. 
The believing doctor visits his patients, and writes out 
his prescriptions in the fashion that his neighbour who 
is not a Christian does. But there is always room for 
the personal equation—always! and two lives may be, 
superficially and roughly, the same, and yet there may 
be a difference in them impalpable, undefinable, but 
very obvious and very real and very mighty. The 
_ Christian motive is love to Jesus Christ and fellowship 
with Him, and that motive may be brought to bear 
_ upon all life— 
‘A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine.’ 


He that for Christ’s sake does a common thing lifts 
it out of the fatal region of the commonplace, and makes 
it great and beautiful. We do not want from all Chris- 
tian people specifically Christian service, in the narrow 
_ sense which that phrase has acquired, half so much as 
| “we want common things done from an uncommon 
| motive; worldly things done because of the love of 
_Jesus Christ in our hearts. And, depend upon it, just 
i as, from some unseen bank of violets, there come odours 
_in opening spring, so from the unspoken and deeply 
hidden motive of love to Jesus Christ, there will be a 
fragrance in our commonest actions which all men 
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will recognise. They tell us that rivers which. flow 
from lakes are so clear that they are tinged throughout 
with celestial blue, because all the mud that they 
brought down from their upper reaches has been 
deposited in the still waters of the lake from which 
they flow; and if from the deep tarn of love to Jesus 
Christ in our hearts the stream of our lives flows ou 
it will be like the Rhone below Geneva, distinguishable 
from the muddy waters that run by its side in the 
same channel. Two people, partners in business 
joined in the same work, marching step for step in the 
same ranks, may yet be entirely distinguishable and 
truly separate, because, doing the same things, they de 
them from different motives. 

Let me say, still further, and finally about this matter, 
that sometimes we shall have to come actually out 
the camp. The world as God made it is good; society 
is ordained by God. The occupations which men p 
sue are of His appointment, for the most part. But 
into the thing that was good there have erept 4 
manner of corruptions and abominations, so that often 
it will be a Christian duty to come away from s 
outward connection with that which is incurably 
corrupt. I know very well that a morality which 
mainly consists of prohibitions is pedantic and poor. 
I know very well that a Christianity which interprets 
such a precept as this of my text simply as meaning 
abstinence from certain conventionally selected and 
branded forms of life, occupation, or amusement, i 
but a very poor affair. But ‘Thou shalt not’ is very 
often absolutely necessary as a support to ‘ Thou shalt. 
If you go into an Eastern city, you will find the houses 
with their fronts to the street, having narrow slits o 
windows all barred, and a heavy gate, frowning and 
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ugly. But pass within, and there are flower-beds and 
fountains. The frowning street front is there for the 
defence of the fountains and the flower-beds within, 
from the assaults of foes, and speaks of a disturbed 
state of society, in which no flowers can grow and no 
fountains can bubble and sparkle, unless a strong 
barrier is round them. And so ‘thou shalt not, in a 
world like this, is needful in order that ‘thou shalt’ 
shall have fair play. No law can be laid down for 
other people. Every man must settle this matter of 
abstinence for himself. Things that you may do, 
perhaps I may not do; things that you may not do, I 
very likely may. ‘A liberal Christianity, as the world 
calls it, is often a very shallow Christianity. ‘A sour 
Puritanical severity, as loose-living men call it, is 
very often plain, Christian morality. An inconsistent 
Christian may be hailed as ‘a good fellow,’ and laughed 
‘at behind his back. Samson made sport for the 
Philistines when he was blind. The uncircumcised do 
often say of professing Christians, that try to be 
like them, and to keep step with them, ‘What do these 
Hebrews here?’ and God always says to such, ‘What 
_ dost thou here, Elijah?’ 
im Lastly— 
III. Why this detachment is enforced. 
| ‘For here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
one tocome. That translation does not give the full 
force of the original, for it suggests the idea of a vague 
uncertainty in the seeking, whereas what the writer 
_™Mmeans is, not ‘one to come, but one which is coming. 
| The Christian object of seeking is definite, and it is 
not merely future but present, and in process of being 
realised even here and now, and tending to com- 
pletion. Paul uses the same metaphor of the city in 
x 
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one of his letters, ‘Your citizenship is in heaven, 
He says that to the Philippians. Philippi was a colony 
that is to say, it was a bit of Rome put down in a foreign 
land, with Roman laws, its citizens enrolled upon the 
registers of the Roman tribes, and not under the juris 
diction of the provincial governor. That is what w 
Christians are, whether we know it or not. We a 
here in an order to. which we outwardly belong, but 
in the depths of our being we belong to another order 
of things altogether. Therefore the essentials of the 
Christian life may be stated as being the looking 
forward to the city, and the realising of our affinities 
to it and not to the things around us. In the meas 
in which, dear brethren, we realise to what community 
we belong, will the things here be seen to be fleeting 
and alive to our deepest selves. ‘Here we have no 
continuing city’ is not merely the result of the tran 
siency of temporal things, and the brevity of our 
earthly lives, but it is much rather the result of ov 
affinity to the other order of things beyond the seas. 
Abraham dwelt in tents, because he ‘looked for a 
city, and so it was better for him to stop on the 
breezy uplands, though the herbage was scant, than 
go with Lot into the vale of Sodom, though it looked 
like the garden of the Lord. In like manner, the more 
intensely we realise that we belong to the city, the more 
shall we be willing to ‘go forth without the camp. 
Let these two thoughts dominate our minds and shape 
our lives; our union with Jesus Christ and our citizen 
ship of the heavenly Jerusalem. In the measure in 
which they do, it will be no sacrifice for us to come ou 
of the transient camp, because we shall thereby go 
to Him and come to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, ‘ which hath the foundations,’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


‘By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, 


the fruit of our lips giving thanks toHis name. 16. But to do good and to commu- 
 nicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.’—HEB, xiii. 15, 16. 


_Muc# attention is given now to the study of compar- 


ative religion. The beliefs and observances of the 


_rudest tribes are narrowly scrutinised, in order to 
discover the underlying ideas. And many a practice 


which seems to be trivial, absurd, or sanguinary is 
found to have its foundation in some noble and pro- 
found thought. Charity and insight have both gained 
by the study. 

But, singularly enough, the very people who are 
so interested in the rationale of the rites of savages 
will turn away when anybody applies a similar process 
to the ritual of the Jews. That is what this Epistle 
to the Hebrews does. It translates altar, ritual 
festivals, priests, into thoughts; and it declares that 
Jesus Christ is the only adequate and abiding em- 
bodiment of these thoughts. We are not dressing 
Christian truth in a foreign garb when we express the 
substance of its revelation in language borrowed from 
the ritualistic system that preceded it. But we are 


-extricating truths, which the world needs to-day as 


much as ever it did, from the form in which they 


were embodied for one stage of religion, when we 
translate them into their Christian equivalents. 


So the writer here has been speaking about Christ 


as by His death sanctifying His people. And on 
that great thought, that He is what all priesthood 
symbolises, and what all bloody sacrifices reach out 


towards, he builds this grand exhortation of my text, 
833 
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which is at once a lofty conception of what 
Christian life ought to be, and a directory as to 
method by which it may become so. ‘By Him let us 
offer sacrifices continually, for with such sacrifice 
God is well pleased.’ 


three points to be looked at. First, the basis 
second, the material of ; and third, the divine delig 
in, the sacrifices of the Christian life. And to the 
three points I ask your attention. 

I. First, then, note here the emphatie way i 
which the one basis of Christian sacrifice is laid 
down. . 

Anybody who can consult the original will see 
what indeed is partially expressed in our translation, 
that the position of these two words ‘through’ (or b 
‘Him’ underscores and puts great emphasis upon 
them. There are two thoughts which may be i 
cluded in them; the one, that Jesus is the Priest h 
whose mediation we come to God, and the othe 
that He is the sacrifice, on the footing of which y 
can present our sacrifices. It seems to me, however 
that it is the latter idea principally that is in the 
writer’s mind here. And on it I touch lightly in 
few words. 

Now, let me recall to you, as a world-wide fac 
which is expressed in the noblest form in the ancien 
Jewish ritual, that there was a broad line of distine 
tion drawn between two kinds of sacrifices, differing 
in their material and in their purpose. If I wante 
to use mere theological technicalities, which I do not 
I should talk about the difference between sacrifice 
of propitiation and sacrifices of thanksgiving. But le 
us put these well-worn phrases on one side, as far ¢ 
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‘ we can, for the moment. Here, then, is the fact that 
all the world over, and in the Mosaic ritual, there was 
expressed a double consciousness — one, that there 
was, somehow or other, a black dam between the 
worshipper and his Deity, which needed to be swept 
away; and the other, that when that barrier was 
removed there could be an uninterrupted flow of 
thanksgiving and of service. So on one altar was 
laid a bleeding victim, and on another were spread the 
flowers of the field, the fruits of the earth, all things 
gracious, lovely, fair, and sweet, as expressions of the 
thankfulness of the reconciled worshippers. One set 
of sacrifices expressed the consciousness of sin; the 
other expressed the joyful recognition of its removal. 
Now I want to know whether that world-wide con- 
fession of need is nothing more to us than a mere piece 
of interesting reminiscence of a stage of development 
_ beyond which we have advanced. I do not believe 
_ that there is such a gulf of difference between the 
lowest savage and the most cultivated nineteenth- 
century Englishman, that the fundamental needs of 
the one, in spirit, are not almost as identical as are the 
_ fundamental needs of the one and the other in regard 
_ to bodily wants. And sure I am that, if the voice of 
humanity has declared all the world over, as it has 
declared, that it is conscious of a cloud that has come 
between it and the awful Power above, and that it 
seeks by sacrifice the removal of the cloud, the prob- 
ability is that that need is your need and mine; and 
that the remedy which humanity has divined as 
: necessary has some affinity with the remedy which 
| God has revealed as provided. 
I am not going to attempt theorising about the 
) manner in which the life and death of Jesus Christ 
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sweep away the barrier between us and God, and de , 
with the consciousness of transgression, which 
coiled and dormant, but always ready to wake an 
sting, in human hearts. But I do venture to appeal t 
each man’s and woman’s own consciousness, and 
ask, Is there not something in us which recognises 
necessity that the sin which stands between God ant 
man shall be swept away? Is there not something 
us which recognises the blessedness of the messag 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin” 
Oh, brethren! do not fancy that it is a mere theologie 
doctrine of an atonement that is in question. It is th 
possibility of loving access to God, as made possibl 
through Jesus, and through Him alone, that I wan 
to press upon your hearts. ‘Through Him let u 
offer.’ 
II. Secondly, notice the light which our text throw 
upon the material or contents of the Christian sacrifice 
I need not dwell at all, I suppose, upon the expla 
nation of the words, which are plain enough. 
writer seems to me to divide the sacrifice of prais 
which he prescribes, into two parts, the praise of 
lip and the praise of the life. 
But before I deal with this twofold distribution 
the thought, let me fix upon the main general idea the 
is expressed here, and that is that the highest notior 
the noblest and purest of what a Christian life is, 
that it is one long sacrifice. Have we risen to th 
height of that conception? I do not say, Have ¥ 
attained to the fulfilment of it? The answer to th 
latter question one knows only too well. But has : 
ever dawned upon us that the true ideal of th 
Christian life which we profess to be living is this 
sacrifice P 
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) _ Now, that thought involves two things. One is the 


continuous surrender of self, and that means the 
: absolute suppression of our own wills; the bridling of 
our own inclinations and fancies; the ceasing obsti- 
_ nately to adhere to our own purposes and conceptions 
_ of what is good; the recognition that there is a higher 
will above us, ruling and guiding, to which we are to 
submit. Sacrifice means nothing if it does not mean 
surrender; and surrender is nothing if it is not the 
surrender of the will. It was a great deal easier for 
_ Abraham to take the knife in his hand, and climb the 
hill with the fixed intention of thrusting it into his 
_ son’s heart, than it is for us to take the sword of the 
Spirit in our hands and slay our own wills, and I am 
here to say that unless we do we have very little right 
_ to call ourselves Christians. 
But, then, surrender is only half the conception of 
| the sacrifice which has to be accomplished in our 
whole days and selves. Surrender to God is the full 
meaning of sacrifice. And that implies the distinct 
reference of all that I am, and all that I do, to Him, 
as not only commanding, but as being the aim and 
| end of my life. We are to labour on as at His com- 
mand. You in your counting-houses, and mills, and 
} shops, and homes; and we students in our studies, and 
laboratories, and lecture-rooms, are to link everything 
with Him, with His will, and with the thought of Him. 
What vice could live in that light? What meanness 
‘would not be struck dead if we were connected with 
that great reservoir of electric force? What slothful- 
ness would not be spurred into unhasting and unrest- 
ing zeal if all our work were referred to God? Unless 
our lives be thus sacrifice, in the full sense of conscious 
surrender to Him. we have yet to learn what is the 
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meaning and the purpose of the propitiatory sac 
on which we say that our lives are built. 

I need not, I suppose, remind you at any length « 
how our text draws broad and deep the distinctic 
between the nature and the scope of the fundament 
offering made by Christ, and the offerings made by t 
The one takes away the separating barrier; the othe 
is the flow of the stream where the barrier had stoos 
The one is the melting away of the cloud that hid th 
sun; the other is the flashing of the mirror of 
heart when the sun shines upon it. Our sacrifice 
thanksgiving. Then there will be no reluctance b 
cause duty is heavy. There will be no grudg 
because requirements are great. There will be 
avoiding of the obligations of the Christian life, a: 
rendering as small a percentage by way of dividend 
the Creditor up in the heavens will aecept. If 
offering is a thank-offering, then it will be given gladl 
The grateful heart does not hold the scales like 
scrupulous retail dealer afraid of putting the tho 
sandth part of an ounce more in than can be avoided 























‘Give all thou canst, high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.’ 


Power is the measure of duty, and they whose offe 
is the expression of their thankfulness will heap incens 
upon the brazier, and cover the altar with flowers. 

Ah, brethren, what a blessed life it would be for u 
if indeed all the painfulness and harshness of dut 
with all the efforts of constraint and restriction an 
stimulus which it so often requires, were transmu 
into that glad expression of infinite obligation for 
great sacrifice on which our life and hopes rest! 

I do not purpose to say much about the two class 
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of sacrifice into which our writer divides the whole. 
Words come first, work follows. That order may seem 
strange, because we are accustomed to think more of 
work than words. But the Bible has a solemn rever- 
ence for man’s utterances of speech, and many a pro- 
test against ‘God's great gift of speech abused.’ And 
the text rightly supposes that if there is in us any 
deep, real, abiding, life-shaping thankfulness for the 
gift of Jesus Christ, it is impossible that our tongues 
should cleave to the roofs of our mouths, and that we 
should be contented to live in silence. Loving hearts 
must speak. What would you think of a husband 
who never felt any impulse to tell his wife that she 
Was dear to him; or a mother who never found it 
needful to unpack her heart of its tenderness, even in 
perhaps inarticulate croonings over the little child 
that she pressed to her heart? It seems to me that a 
dumb Christian, a man who is thankful for Christ’s 
sacrifice and never feels the need to say so, is as great 
an anomaly as either of these I have described. 
_ Brethren! the conventionalities of our modern life, 
‘the proper reticence about personal experience, the 
‘Yeverence due to sacred subjects, all these do prescribe 
‘caution and tact and many another thing, in limiting 
the evangelistic side of our speech; but is there any 
such limitation needful for the eucharistic, the thanks- 
giving side of our speech? Surely not. In some 
monasteries and nunneries there used to be a pro- 
Vision made that at every hour of the four and twenty, 
and at every moment of every hour, there should be 
one kneeling figure before the altar, repeating the 
jpsalter, so that night and day prayer and praise went 
ap. It was a beautiful idea, beautiful as long as it 
Was an idea, and, like a great many other beautiful 
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ideas, made vulgar and sometimes ludicrous when i 
was put into realisation. But it is the symbol of wha 
we should be, with hearts ever occupied with Him 
and the woiee of praise rising unintermittently fr on 


long, to Him who has loved us and given 
for us. 

And then the other side of this cokaagunae of sacr 
fice that my text puts forth is that of beneficene 
amongst men, in the general form of doing good, an 
in the specific form of giving money. Two aspec 
of this combination of word and work may be su 
gested. It has a message for us professing Christians 
All that the world says about the uselessness 
singing psalms, and praying prayers, while neglectinj 
the miserable and the weak, is said far more emphati 
cally in the Bible, and ought to be laid to heart, n 
because sneering, godless people say it, but becau 
God Himself says it. It is vain to pray unless y 
work. It is sin to work for yourselves unless ye 
own the bond of sympathy with all mankind, « 
live ‘to do good and to communicate. That is | 
message for others than Christians. There is no re 
foundation for a broad philanthropy except a dee 
devotion to God. The service of man is never so we 
secured as when it is the corollary and second fort 
of the service of God. . 

III. And so, lastly—and only a word—note 
divine delight in such sacrifice. 

Ah! that is a wonderful thought, ‘ With such sae 
fices God is well pleased.’ Now I take it that 
‘such’ covers both the points on which I have be 
dwelling, and that the sacrifices which please 
are, first, those which are offered on the basis a 
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te 


; footing of Christ’s sacrifice, and, second, those in which 
word and work accord well, and make one music. 
‘With such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ 

We are sometimes too much afraid of believing that 
there is in the divine heart anything corresponding 
to our delight in gifts that mean love, because we are 

so penetrated with the imperfection of all that we can 
do and give; and sometimes because we are influenced 
‘by grand philosophic ideas of the divine nature, so 
that we think it degrading to Him to conceive of 
anything corresponding to our delight passing across 
‘it. But the Bible is wiser and more reverent than 
that, and it tells us that, however stained and im- 
perfect our gifts, and however a man might reject 
them with scorn, God will take them if they are‘ such’ 
—that is, offered through Jesus Christ. I dare say 
there are many parents who have laid away amongst 
their treasures some utterly useless thing that one 
of their little children once gave them. No good 
‘in it at all! No; but it meant love. And, de- 
pend upon it, ‘if ye, being evil, know how to take 
_good gifts’—-though they are useless—‘from your 
children, much more will your heavenly Father 
accept’ your stained sacrifices if they come through 
Christ. é 
_ Dear brethren, my text preaches to us what is the 
_ true sacrifice of the true priesthood in the Christian 
Church. There is one Priest who stands alone, offering 
| the one sacrifice that has no parallel nor second. No 
| other shares in His priesthood of expiation and inter- 
r ession. But around, and deriving their priestly 
‘eharacter from Him, and made capable of rendering 
| acceptable sacrifices through Him, stand the whole 
‘company of Christian people. And besides these 
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there are no priesthoods and no sacrifices in 
Christian vocabulary or in the Christian Chr 
Would that a generation that seems to be ree 
backwards to the beggarly elements of an officia 
priesthood, with all its corruptions and degradation 
of the Christian community, would learn the lesson ¢ 
my text! ‘Ye’—all of you, and not any selected nur 
ber amongst you—‘ ye, all of you are a royal pries 
hood.’ There are only two sacrifices in the Christia 
Church: the one offered once for all on Calvary, 
the High Priest Himself; the sacrifice of ourselves, k 
ourselves, thank-offerings for Christ and His na 
which are the true Eucharist. 


GREAT HOPES A GREAT DUTY 


‘The God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, t 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenan 
Hes, xiii. 20. 
A GREAT building needs a deep foundation; a leapir 
fountain needs a full spring. A very large and lof 
prayer follows the words of my text, and these « 
the foundations on which it rests, the abunda 
source from which it soars heavenward. The wri 
asks for his readers nothing less than a complete, al 
round, and thorough-going conformity to the will 
God; and that should be our deepest desire and 
conscious aim, that God may see His own image inu 
for nothing less can be ‘ well-pleasing in His sig 
But does not such a dream of what we may be se¢ 
far too audacious, when we pursue the stained volui 
of our own lives, and remember what we are? Shot 
we not be content with very much more modest hop 
for ourselves, and with a vary partial attainment 
them? Yes, if we look at ourselves; but to look 
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urselves is not the way to pray, or the way to hope, 
or the way to grow, or the way todare. The logic of 
Christian petitions and Christian expectations starts 
with God as the premiss, and thence argues the possi- 
bility of the impossible. It was because of all this 
‘great accumulation of truths, piled up in my text, that 
‘the writer found it in his heart to ask such great 
things for the humble people to whom he was writing, 
although he well knew that they were far from 
perfect, and were even in danger of making shipwreck 
of the faith altogether. My purpose now is to let 
‘him lead us along the great array of reasons for his 
‘great prayer, that we too may learn to desire and to 
‘expect, and to work for nothing short of this aim—the 
‘entire purging of ourselves from all evil and sin and 
the complete assimilation to our Lord. There are 








‘three points here: the warrant for our highest expec- 
tations in the name of God; the warrant for our highest 
Jexpectations in the risen Shepherd; the warrant for 
sur highest expectations in the everlasting covenant. 
I. The warrant for our highest expectations in the 
name of God. 
|| ‘The God of peace’—the name comes like a benedic- 
| tion into our restless lives and distracted hearts, and 
arries us away up into lofty regions, above the muta- 
|Gions of circumstances and the perturbations and 
| hgitations of our earthly life. No doubt, there may be 
jome allusion here to the special circumstances of the 
| , ecipients of this letter, for it is clear from the rest of 
jhe Epistle that they had much need for the peace of 
fod to calm their agitations in the prospect of the 
ollapse of the venerable system in which they had 
ived so long. It is obvious also that there were 
ivisions of opinion amongst themselves, so that the 
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invocation of the God of peace may have had a spec 
sanctity and sweetness to them, considering the ci 
cumstances in which they were placed. But J 
designation has a bearing not so much on the con 
tion of those to whom the words are spoken, as up 
the substance of the grand prayer that follows it. 
is because He is known to us as being ‘the God 
peace’ that we may be quite sure that He will ‘m: 
us perfect in every good work to do His will, we 
in us that which is well-pleasing in His sight.’ 
And how does that great name, sweet and strong 
it is, bear with it the weight of such an inference 
that? Plainly enough because it speaks, first of ¢ 
of that which I may call an immanent characteristi C 
the divine nature. He is the tranquil God, dwellit 
above all disturbance which comes from variablen 
and all ‘the shadows cast by turning’; dwelling abs 
all possibilities of irritation or agitation. And yet th 
great ocean is not stagnant, but through all its dept 
flow currents of love, and in allits repose is intens 
energy. The highest activity coincides with the 
remest rest. The wheel revolves so swiftly that 
stands as if motionless. 
Then, just because of that profound divine repe 
we may expect Him, by His very nature, to img 
His own peace to the soul that seeks Him. Of cou 
it can be but the faintest shadow of that divine it 
turbance which can ever fall, like a dove’s wing, t 
our restless lives. But still in the tranquillity of 
quiet heart, in the harmonies of a spirit all cone 
trated on one purpose, in the independence of extern 
possible to a man who grasps God, in the victory 07 
change which is granted to them who have pie! 
through the fleeting clouds and have their home in 
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“calm blue beyond, there may be a quiet of heart which 
does not altogether put to shame that wondrous 
“promise: ‘My peace I give unto you.’ It is possible 
that they ‘ which have believed’ should ‘enter into the 
rest’ of God. 
_ But if the impartation of some faint but real echo of 
His own great repose is the delight of the divine heart, 
how can it be done? There is only one way by which 

a man can be made peaceful, and that is by his being 

made good. Nothing else secures the true tranquillity 

of a human spirit without its conformity to the divine 

will. It is submission to the divine commandments 

and appointments, it is the casting-off of self with all 
its agitations and troubles, that secures our entering 
into rest. What a man needs for peace is, that his 
relations with God should be set right, that his own 
nature should be drawn into one and harmonised 
with itself, and that his relations with men should also 
be rectified. 

For the first of these, we know that it is ‘the Christ 
that died, who is the means by which the alienation 
and enmity of heart between us and God can be swept 
| away. For the second of them, we know that the only 
way by which this anarchic commonwealth within can 
be brought into harmony and order, and its elements 
_ prevented from drawing apart from one another, is that 
the whole man shall be bowed before God in submis- 
‘sion to His will. The heart is like some stormy sea, 
| tossed and running mountains high, and there is only 
one voice that can say to it, ‘ Peace: be still, and that 
‘is the voice of God in Christ. There is only one power 
that, like the white moon in the nightly sky, can draw 
1 the heaped waters round the whole world after itself, 
“and that is the power of Christ in His Cross and Spirit, 
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which brings the disobedient heart into submissio 
and unites the discordant powers in the liberty c 
a common service: so, brethren, if we are ever to hay 
quiet hearts, they must come, not from favourab 
circumstances, nor from anything external. They ¢ 
only come from the prayer being answered, ‘ Unite m 
heart to fear Thy name,’ and then our inner lives wi 
no longer be torn by contending passions—consciene 
pulling this way and desire that; a great voice sayir 
within, ‘you ought!’ and an insistent voice answe 
‘I will not’; but all within will be at one, and the 
there will be peace. ‘The God of peace sanctify ye 
wholly,’ says one of the apostles, bringing out in tk 
expression the same thought, that inasmuch as 
who Himself is supreme repose must be infinitel 
desirous that we, His children, should share in 
rest, He will, as the only way by which that rest ¢ 
ever be attained, sanctify us wholly. When—and ne 
till, and as soon as—we are thus made holy are w 
made at rest. 
Nor let us forget that, on the other hand, the divin 
peace, which is ‘shed abroad in our hearts’ by 
love of God, does itself largely contribute to perfe 
the holiness of a Christian soul. We read that ‘th 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your fe 
shortly, and also that ‘the peace of God will guar 
your hearts and minds,’ and again that the peace ¢ 
God will sit as umpire in our hearts, detecting evi 
judging actions, awarding the prizes. For, indee 
when that peace lies like a summer morning's lig 
upon our quiet hearts, there will be little in evil 18 
will so attract us as to make us think it worth on 
while to break the blessed and charmed silence for 
sake of any earthly influences or joys. They 
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dwell in the peace of God have little temptation to 
| uy trouble, remorse perhaps, or agitation, by ventur- 
ing out into the forbidden ground. So, brethren, the 
great name of the God of peace is itself a promise, and 
entitles us to expect the completeness of character 
which alone brings peace. 

We Then, further, we have here 

_ IL The warrant for our highest expectations in the 
risen Shepherd. 

‘The God of peace who brought again ’—or, perhaps, 
brought up—‘from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
‘great Shepherd of the sheep.’ Now, it is remarkable 
that this is the only reference in this Epistle to the 
| Hebrews to the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The book 
is full of references to that which presupposes the 
_ Resurrection, namely, the ascended life of Jesus as the 
great High Priest within the veil, and the fact that 
‘only this once is the act of resurrection referred to, 
confirms the idea, that in the New Testament there is 
| no division of thought between the point at which the 
( line begins and the line itself, that the Ascension is 
but the prolongation of the Resurrection, and the 
Resurrection is but the beginning of the Ascension. 
‘But here the act, rather than the state into which it 
led, is dwelt upon as being more appropriate to the 
‘purpose in hand. 
ie Then we may notice further, that in that phrase, 
| ‘the great Shepherd of the sheep,’ there is a quotation 
| from one of the prophets, where the words refer to 
Moses bringing up the people from the Red Sea. The 
\writer of the Epistle adds to Isaiah’s phrase one 
| ‘significant word, and speaks of ‘that great Shepherd, 
‘to remind us of the comparison which he had been 
Y 
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running in an earlier part of the letter, between #1 
leader of Israel and Christ. | 

So, then, we have here brought before us Jesus 1 
is risen and ascended, as the great Shepherd of t. 
sheep. Looking to Him, what are we heartened | 
believe are the possibilities and the divine purpos 
for each of those that put their trust in Him? Gazir 
in thought for a moment on that Lord risen from tl 
grave, with the old love in His heart, and the c 
greetings upon His lips, we see there, of course, ¢ 
everybody knows, the demonstration of the persisterz 
of a human life through death, like some stream 
fresh water holding on its course through a salt ¢ 
stagnant sea, or plunging underground for a she 
space, to come up again flashing into the sunshiz 
But we see more than that. We see the measure 
the power, as the Apostle has it, that works in u 
‘according to the energy of the might of the pow 
which He wrought in Christ, when He raised Hi 
from the dead.’ As we gaze, we see what may be call 
a type, but what is a great deal more than a type, 
the possibilities of the risen life, as it may be liv 
even here and now, by every poor and humble s 
that puts its trust in Him. The Resurrection 
Jesus gives us the measure of the power that worket 
in us. 

But more than that, the risen Shepherd has risen | 
Shepherd, for the very purpose of imparting, to eve 
soul that trusts in Him, His own life. And unless 
grasp that truth, we shall not understand the place 
the Resurrection in the Christian scheme, nor 
ground on which the loftiest anticipations are 
audacious for the poorest soul, and on which any 
beneath the loftiest is, for the poorest, beneath wh 
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might and should aspire to. When the alabaster 
box was broken, the ointment was poured forth and 
the house was filled with the odour. The risen Christ 
imparts His life to His people. And nothing short of 
their entire perfecting in all which is within the 
ossibilities of human beauty and nobleness and 
purity, will be the adequate issue of that great death 
and triumphant Resurrection, and of the mighty, 
“quickening power of a new life, which He thereby 
breathed into the dying world. On His Cross, and 
Beco His Tomb, and from His Throne, He has set 
-_agoing processes which never can reach their goal— 
and, blessed be God! never will stop their beneficent 
i working—until every soul of man, however stained 
and evil, that puts the humblest trust in Him, and 
lives after His commandment, is become radiant with 
beauty, complete in holiness, victorious over self and 
“sn, and is set for ever more at the right hand of God. 
Every anticipation that falls short of that, and all 
effort that lags behind that anticipation, is an insult 
_to the Christ, and a trampling under foot of the blood 
of ‘the covenant wherewith ye are sanctified.’ 

. So, brother, open your mouth wide, and it will be 
filled. Expect great things; believe that what Jesus 
Christ came into the world and died to do, what Jesus 
Christ left the world and lives to carry on, will be done 
‘in you, and that you too will be made complete in 
‘Him. For the Shepherd leads and the sheep follow— 
here afar off, often straying, and getting lost or torn 
‘by the brambles, and worried by the wolves. But 
‘He leads and they do follow, and the time comes 
when ‘they shall follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
‘goeth,’ and be close behind Him in all the good 
pastures of the mountains of Israel. ‘We see not yet 
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all things put under Him,’ but we see Jesus azilll a 
is enough. . 
III. The warrant for our highest expectations in fl 
everlasting covenant. 
Space will not allow of my entering upon # 
question as to the precise relation of these final wor 
to the rest of the verse, but their relation to the g e 
purpose of the whole verse is plain enough. It 
come to be very unfashionable nowadays to ta 
about the covenant. People think that it is archai 
technically theological, far away from daily life, ai 
so on and so on. I believe that Christian peor 
would be a great deal stronger, if there were a mc 
prominent place given in Christian meditations to 
great idea that underlies that metaphor. And it 
just this, that God is under obligations, taken on E 
by Himself, to fulfil to a poor, trusting soul the g 
promises to which that soul has been drawn to clea) 
He has, if I might use such a metaphor, like son 
monarch, given a constitution to His people. He I 
not left us to grope as to what His mind and purpos 
may be. Across the infinite ocean of possibilities, 
has marked out on the chart, so to speak, the li 
which He will pursue. We have His word, and E 
word is this: ‘ After those days, saith the Lord, I wi 
make a new covenant. Iwill write My law on the 
inward parts. I will be their God, and they shall 
My people.’ So the definite, distinct promise, in bla 
and white, so to speak, to every man and woman | 
the face of the earth, is ‘Come into: the bonds of #1 
covenant, by trusting Me, and you will get all that 
have promised.’ ; 
And that covenant is, as my text says, sealed 
‘the blood.” Which, being turned into less met 
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horical English, is just this, that God’s infinite pro- 
pension of beneficence towards each of us, and desire to 
Pelothe us in garments of radiant purity, are, by Christ’s 
death, guaranteed as extending to, and working their 
i effects on, every soul that trusts Him. What does that 
death mean if it does not mean that? Why should He 
have died on the Cross, unless it were to take away sin? 
But the blood of the covenant does not mean only 
_the death by which the covenant is ratified. We shall 
“much misapprehend and narrow New Testament 
teaching, if we suppose that. The ‘blood is the life.’ 
There is further suggested, then, by the expression, 
that the vital energy, with which Jesus Christ came 
from the dead as the Shepherd of the sheep, is the 
power by which God makes us ‘perfect in every good 
_work to do His will, working in us that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight.’ 
_ So, two practical counsels may close my words. See 
that you aspire as high as God’s purpose concerning 
-you, and do not be content with anything short of 
the, at least, incipient and progressive accomplishment 
in your characters and lives, of that great prayer. 
_ Again, see that you use the forces which, by the Cross 
/and the Resurrection and the Ascension, are set in 
i motion to make that wondrous possibility a matter-of- 
‘fact reality for each of us; and whoever you are, and 
whatever you have been, be sure of this, that He can 
lift you from the mud and cleanse you from its stains, 
and set you at His own right hand in the heavenly 
places. For the name, and the risen Shepherd, and the 
‘blood of the everlasting covenant, make a threefold 
cord, not to be quickly broken, and able to bear the 
weight of the loftiest hopes and firmest confidence that 
we can hang upon it. 
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THE GREAT PRAYER BASED ON GREAT 
PLEAS j 


Make you perfect in every good work to do His bat betypa yy you that t 
is well-pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ.’"—Hep. xiii 


MassIvE foundations prognosticate a great buildiz 
We do not dig deep, and lay large blocks, in order 
rear some flimsy structure. We have seen, in a previc 
sermon, how the words preceding my text bring o 
certain great aspects of the divine character and 
and now we have to turn to the great prayer which 
based upon these. It isa prophecy as well as a praye 
for such a contemplation of what God is and de 
makes certain the fulfilment of the desires which t 
contemplation excites. Small petitions to a great & 
are insults. He is ‘the God of peace,’ therefore 1 
may ask Him to ‘make us perfect,’ and be sure th 
He will. He is the God ‘that brought again from t 
dead the great Shepherd of the sheep,’ therefore’ y 
may ask Him and be sure. He is the God who h 
sealed an ‘everlasting covenant’ with us by the blo 
of the Shepherd, therefore we may ask Him and 
sure. 

This prayer is the parting highest wish of the w 
for his friends. Do our desires for ourselves, and f 
those whom we would seek to bless, run in the sat 
mould? How strange it is that Christian people, wi 
believe in the God whom the previous verse sets befa 
us, so imperfectly and languidly cherish the confiden 
which inspires desires, for themselves and 
brethren, such as those of our text this morn 
Let us look at these great petitions, then, in the 
of the great name on which they are based. 

B43 
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I. And, first, I ask you toconsider the prayer which 
the name excites. 
‘Make you perfect in every good work.’ Now, I 
: need only observe here, in regard to the language of 
_ the petition, that the word translated ‘make perfect’ 
: is not the ordinary one employed for that idea, but a 
_ somewhat remarkable one, with a very rich and preg- 
nant variety of significance. For instance, it is em- 
ployed to describe the action of the fisherman apostles 
in mending their nets. It is employed to describe the 
_ divine action which ‘by faith we understand’ when He 
_*made the worlds.’ It is employed to describe the 
action which the Apostle commends to one of his 
_ehurches when he bids them ‘restore such an one in 
_ the spirit of meekness.’ It is the condition which he 
_ described when he desired another of his churches to 
_ be ‘perfectly joined together, in one mind and in one 
_ judgment.’ It is still again the expression employed 
when he speaks of ‘filling up,’ or ‘perfecting that 
: which is lacking in their faith. The general idea of 
_ the word, then, is to make sound, or fit, or complete, 
by restoring, by mending, by filling up what is lacking, 
and by adapting all together in harmonious co- 
operation. And so this is what Christians ought to 
look for, and to desire as being the will of God 
concerning them. The writer goes on to still further 
| deepen the idea when he says, ‘make you perfect in 
_ every good work’: where the word work is a sup- 
plement, and unnecessarily limits the idea of the text. 
For that applies much rather to character than to 
work, and the ‘make you perfect in every good’ refers 
_ rather to an inward process than to any outward 
“manifestation. And this character, thus harmonised, 
| corrected, restored, filled up where it is lacking, and 
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that in regard of all manner of good— whatsoeve 
things are fair, and lovely, and of good report’—tha 
character is ‘ well-pleasing to God.’ a 
So, brethren, you see the width of the hopes—ay! c 
the confidence—that you and I ought to cherish. W 
should expect that all the discord of our nature shal 
be changed into a harmonious co-operation of all 
parts towards one great end. We bear about withil 
us a warning anarchy and tumultuous chaos, whe 
solid and fluid, warm and cold, light and dark, ea 
and storm, contend. Is there any power that ca 
harmonise this divided nature of ours, where lusts 4 
passions, and inclinations of all sorts, drag one awa 
and duty draws another, so as that a man is tor 
apart as it were by wild horses? Thereisone. ‘ 
worlds’ were harmonised, adapted, and frame 
together, and chaos turned into order and beauty, an 
the God of Peace will come and do that for us, if 
will let Him, so that the long schism which affects ot 
natures, and makes us say sometimes, ‘I find a 
in my members warring against the law of my m 
‘Oh! wretched man that I am; who shall delive 
me from the body of this death?’ may be chang 
into perfect harmony, and the ‘bear shall eat stra 
like the ox, and the lion shall lie down with the lamk 
and a little child shall lead them’—the meekness o 
patient love bridling all their ravening passions. Iti 
possible that our hearts may be united to fear 
name; and that one unbroken temper of whole-spirite 
submission may be ours. 
Again, we should expect, and desire, and s 
towards the correction of all that is wrong, the mendiz 
of the nets, the restoring of the havoc wrought 
legitimate occupations and by any othercause. Aga 
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Wwe may strive with hope and confidence towards the 
“supply of all that is lacking. ‘In every good’—an all- 
‘round completeness of excellence ought to be the hope, 
_and the aim, as well as the prayer, of every Christian. 
Of course our various perfectings will be various. 
‘Star differeth from star in glory, and the new man 
in many respects follows the lines of the old man, and 
temperament is permanent. But still, whilst all that 
‘is true, and while each shall ray back the divine light 
and radiance at a different angle, and so with a 
different hue from that which his neighbour, standing 
‘beside him, may catch and reflect, on the other hand 
the gospel is given to us to correct temperament, and 
to make the most uncongenial types of grace and 
excellence ours. It is meant to make it possible that 
‘men should ‘gather grapes of thorns and figs of 
‘thistles’; and to correct and fill up what is wrong and 
what is defective in our natural dispositions, so as that 
‘the passionate man may be made meek, and the 
hesitating man may be made prompt, and the animal 
‘man may be sublimed into spirit, and all that is proper 
to my peculiar constitution and character may be 
curbed and limited, and much that is not congenial to 
‘it may be appropriated and made mine. We are all 
| apt to grow one-sided Christians, and it is our business 
| to try to make ours the things that are lacking in our 
| faith, and to supplement, by the grace of God working 
jin our hearts, the defects of our qualities and the 
{failures of our disposition and temperament. Do not 
grow like a tree stuck in the middle of a shrubbery, 
which has only space to put forth branches on one side, 
(and is all lop-sided and awry; but like some symmet: 
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beauty to the topmost twig that looks up to the sky 
God means to make us ‘perfect in every good’; t 
harmonise, to correct, to restore, to perfect us, that we 
having all grace, may abound in all good to His glory. 

Such is His purpose. Ah, brethren! has not thi 
recognition of that as His purpose alarmingly die 
out of our minds; and do we live up to the height o 
this prayer? I would that we should all remembe 
more, as defining our aims, and animating our courage 
and directing our hopes, that ‘this is the will of Go 
even our sanctification’; and that, when faith is dim 
and effort burns low, and we are ready to put all sue 
hopes away as a fair dream, we might be stirred t 
more lofty expectations, and to open our mouths wide 
by the thought of the ‘God of peace that brought agai 
from the dead the Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd c 
the sheep, by the blood of the everlasting covenant” 
and ask ourselves what result on us will correspond t¢ 
that mighty name of the Lord. 

II. And so, secondly, note the divine work whic 
fulfils the prayer. 

‘Working in you that which is well-pleasing in 
sight, through Jesus Christ.’ Creation, Providenes 
and all God’s works in the world are also throug 
Jesus Christ. But the work which is spoken of her 
is yet greater and more wonderful than the gener 
operations of the creating and preserving God, whicl 
also are produced and ministered through that eterns 
Word by whom the heavens were of old, and by who 
the heavens are still, sustained and administered 
There is, says my text, an actual divine operatio 
in the inmost spirit of every believing man. 

I suppose that everybody must believe that, 
believes in a God having any real connection with 
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. creatures. Surely He is not so imprisoned in His own 
majesty, or shut out from His own creation, by His 
own creation, as that He cannot touch the spirits which 
_He has made. And surely we are not so walled up by 
{ our own separate individuality as that we cannot, if 
_ we will, open the door for Him to come in and dwell 
_ with us, and work on us. Surely if there be any reality 
in the gospel teaching at all there is this in it, that 
Christ in us, or God in Christ working in us by His 
divine spirit, is the crown of that hope and blessing 
_ of which Christ for us is the beginning and foundation. 
I do not want men to think less of the Cross. God 
forbid! But I do feel, and feel growingly, that the 
Christianity of this generation has not a firm hold of 
_ this other aspect of Christ’s work. Do not think less 
of what He has done, but, oh! think more of what He 
is doing. The perspective of our Christian faith is 
wrong: not that we draw the Cross too large, but that 
we paint the dove too small. And I would for myself 
and for you, dear brethren, lay this thought upon our 
| hearts, as a far more important one than the ordinary 
type of Christian thinking makes it out to be—the 
present dwelling of God in Christ, through the divine 
“gpirit, in the hearts of all who believe, and working 
| there that which is well-pleasing in His sight. 
. If that has truth, surely these things follow as 
| our plain duty. Expect that operation! Do you? 
| You Christian men and women, do you believe that 
“God will work in your hearts? Some of you do not 
‘live as if you did. Desire it! Do you desire it? Do 
| you want Him to come and clear out that stable of 
‘filth that you carry about with you? Do you wish 
| Him to come and sift and search, and bring the 
|) candle of the Lord into the dusty corners? Do you 
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want to get rid of what is not pleasing in His sigh 
Would you like Him to come and search you, ‘to t 
you and see if’—ah, it is not an if!—‘there be an 
wicked way in you, and lead you’—where alas! 
feet are often not found—‘in the way everlasting 
Expect it! desire it! pray for it! And when you hay 
got it, see that you profit by it! 

God does not work by magic. The Spirit of G 
which cleanses men’s bearts cleanses them on conditio 
first, of their faith; second, of their submission; an 
third, of their use of His gift. If you fling yoursely 
into the roar of worldly life, the noise of the stree! 
and the whirring of the looms, and the racket of tl 
children in the nursery, and the buzzing of temptatic 
round about you, and the yelpings for food of yor 
own passions, will deafen your ears so as that you w 
never hear the still, small voice that speaks a prese 
God. If God dwells in us and works in us, let us ¥ 
ourselves to the workings and open our hearts tot 
Guest, and say, ‘Into every corner, O Lord, I wo 
that Thou wouldst go, to restore and complete.’ 

III. Lastly, notice the visible manifestation of 
inward work. 

Now the writer of our text employs the same we 
in the two clauses, in order to bring out the idea of 
correspondence between the human and the Divi 
Worker. ‘To work His will, working in you that wh 
is well-pleasing in His sight.’ 

God works in order that you and I may work. 
action is to follow His. Practical obedience is t 
issue, and it is the test, of having this divine operat 
in our hearts. There are plenty of people who ¥ 
talk largely about spiritual gifts, and almost vau 
their possession of such a divine operation. Let 
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ring them and ourselves to this test: Are you doing 
God's will in daily life in the little things? In the 
‘monotonous grind of the dusty, level road with never 
a turn in it, and the same thing to be done to-morrow 
that was done to-day, and so on for indefinite weeks 
‘and months, are you, with the spirit that freshens the 
monotony, doing God’s will? If so, then you may 
believe that God is working in you. If not, it is no use 
talking about spiritual gifts. The test of being filled 
with the divine operation is that our actions shall be 
conformed to His will. ‘As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the Sons of God.’ That is a pin 
prick that will empty many a swollen bladder, and 
bring it down to its real tenuity of substance. 

Action is the end of all. We get the truth, we get 
our souls saved, we have all the abundance and 
exuberance of divine revelation, we have the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, we have the gift of the Divine Spirit— 
‘miracles and marvels of all sorts have been done for 
the one purpose, to make us able to do what is right 
in God’s sight, and to do it because it is His will. 
| This practical obedience to God’s will is the perfec- 
‘tion of human conduct. And, on the other hand, a 
ie man who does good things without reference to the 
Ah ighest—viz., the will of God—in the doing of them, 
lacks the fine gold that gilds his deed; and the violet 
‘of his virtue is scentless. A good thing may be done 
Bithout reference to God—good from the point of view 
of morality and the self-sacrifice and generosity that 
are embodied in it. But no good thing reaches its 
‘Supremest goodness unless it be an.act of conscious 
‘obedience to God's will. 

_ And this doing of the will of God is perfect blessed- 
ess. All things are right for us if we submit to the 
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will of our Father. No storms can blow us out of 
course then. ‘Thou shalt make a league with 
beasts of the field, and the stones of the field 
be at peace with thee,’ for all creatures being G 
servants, are in covenant with him who does the 
of the Lord. 

And how are we to do it, brother? The world say 
‘cultivate your own nature; correct your faul 
strive to fill up your deficiencies.’ Christ says, ‘ 
away yourselves; and trust to Me; and I will give 
new life, and a new spirit. Cultivate that!’ If we 
to do God’s will we must have the spirit of Him wl 
said, ‘I come to do Thy will, O Lord; and Thy law 
within My heart.’ Let us open our hearts to Hi 
let us seek for Him to enterin. And then, ‘the God 
peace, that brought again from the dead the 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through tl 
blood of the everlasting covenant, shall make 
perfect in every good; to do His will, working in 
that which is well-pleasing in His sight, through J 
Christ,’ 
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_ GENERAL EPISTLE OF JAMES 


PATIENCE AND HER WORK 


; *Let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing. ’— JAMES i. 4, 


Ir does not appear from the rest of this letter that the 
persons to whom it was addressed were under the 
pressure of any particular trouble or affliction. Seeing 
that they are ‘the twelve tribes which are scattered 
abroad,’ the width of that superscription makes it im- 
probable that the recipients were undergoing any 
common experience. It is the more noteworthy, there- 
fore, that at the very outset James gives this exhorta- 
tion bearing upon trials and troubles. Clearly it is not, 
as we often take it to be, a counsel only for the 
sorrowful, or an address only to a certain class of 
persons, but it is a general exhortation applicable to 
fall sorts of people in all conditions of life, and indis- 
pensable, as he goes on to say, for any progress in 
Christian character. 

iy ‘Let patience have her perfect work’ is an advice 
not only for sad hearts, or for those who may be 
bowed down under any special present trouble, but 
for us all. And it is the condition on which it is 
possible, and without which it is impossible, that any 
Christian man should be ‘ perfect = entire, avn 
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can be obtained; and then why it is so impo 
what—how—why. 

I. First, then, what is the meaning of the counsel 
‘let patience have its perfect work’? 

Notice that the very language of the text puts as’ 
the common notion that patience is a passive 
The ‘ patience’ of my text does ‘ work.’ Itis an acti 
thing, whether that work be the virtues that it produei 
or, as is more probable, its own preservation, in u 
broken activity. In any case, the patience that Jai 
would have us all cultivate is an intensely 4 
energy, and not a mere passive endurance. Of cou 
I know that it takes a great deal of active ene 
endure passively. There is a terrible strain upon t 
nerves in lying still on the operating-table withe 
wincing, and letting the surgeon’s knife cut deep wit 
out shrinking or screaming. There is much force 
goes to standing motionless when the wind is blowiz 
But, for all that, the mere bearing of trouble 
no means covers the whole ground of this royal 
supreme virtue to which my text is here exhorting 1 
For, as I have often had occasion to say, the cone 
tion of ‘patience’ in the New Testament includ 
indeed, that which is generally supposed to be its s 
signification—viz., bearing unresistingly and unm 
muring, and with the full consent of a yielding w 
whatever pains, sorrows, losses, troubles, or disappoi 
ments may come into our lives, but it includes m 
than that. It is the fixed determination to ‘bate 
one jot of heart or hope, but still bear up, and st 
right onwards,’ in spite of all hindrances and antag 
isms which may storm against us. It is persevers 
in the teeth of the wind, and not merely keeping 
place in spite of it, that James exhorts us to here. 
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_ ship that lies at anchor, with a strong cable and a firm 

_ grip of the flukes in a good holding-ground, and rides 

out any storm without stirring one fathom’s length 

_ from its place, exhibits one form of this perseverance, 

_that is patience. The ship with sails wisely set, and a 

firm hand at the tiller, and a keen eye on the compass, 
that uses the utmost blast to bear it nearer its desired 
haven, and never yaws one hairbreadth from the 
course that is marked out for it, exhibits the other and 
the higher form. And that is the kind of thing that 
the Apostle is here recommending to us—not merely 

_ passive endurance, but a brave, active perseverance 
in spite of antagonisms, in the course that conscience, 
illuminated by God, has bidden us to run. 

_ And if you want instances of it I will give you two 
‘He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem.’ All 
through Christ's life the shadow of the Cross closed His 

view; and, unfaltering, unswerving, unresting, unre- 
luctant, He measured every step of the path, and was 

_ turned aside by nothing; because ‘for that hour He 

_ came into the world,’ and could not blench because 
He loved. 

_ I will give you another, lower, and yet like, caught 

from and kindled by, the supreme example of persis- 

tence in duty. ‘None of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear to myself, that I might finish my 

_ course with joy.’ The Apostle, who was warned on all 

sides by voices of prophets, and by tears and by sup- 

| plications of friends, had his path clearly marked out 
| for him, by his own conscience responsive to the will 

H of God. And that path, whatsoever happened, he was 

resolved to tread. And that is the temper that my text 

commands us all to cultivate. 

Beautiful and hard as bearing sorrows rightly may 
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be, that is only a little corner of the grace that my 
text enjoins. 

And so, dear friends, will you let me put the two o: 
three words more that I have to say about this matter 
into the shape of counsel, not for the sake of dictating, 
but for the sake of giving point to my words? I woule 
say, then, to every man, bear unmurmuring the burden 
and sorrows that each of you have to bear. There a 
some of us, no doubt, who have some special grief ly 
at our hearts. There are many of us, I doubt not, wh 
know what it is to have for all the rest of our lives 
wound that never can be healed, to carry a weight the 
never can be lessened, and to walk in a darkness tha 
never can be lightened. Irremediable losses anc 
sorrows are the portion of some of my hearers. Le 
patience have her ‘perfect work’; and bow, bow t 
that supreme and loving will. 

But, beyond that, do not let all your effort an 
energy be swallowed up in rightly enduring what yo: 
may have to endure. There are many of us who mak 
some disappointment, some loss, some grief, the excus 
for shirking plain duty. There is nothing more selfis 
than sorrow, and there is nothing more absorbing 
unless we guard against its tendency to monopolis 
Work! Work for others, work for God is our be 
comforter next to the presence of God’s Divine Spi 
There is nothing that so lightens the weight of a lif 
long sorrow as to make it the stimulus to a lifelor 
devotion; and if our patience has its perfect work 
will not make us sit with folded hands, weeping for 
days that are no more, but it will drive us into hero 
and energetic service, in the midst of which there wi 
come some shadow of consolation or, at least, som 
blessed oblivion of sorrow. 
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_ Again, I would say, on the wider view of the meaning 
‘of this great exhortation, let no antagonism or opposi- 
_ tion of any sort come between us and the plain path of 

Christian service and duty. And remember that the 
: patience of my text has to be applied, not only in 
_ reference to the unswerving prosecution of the course 
i which God and our own consciences dictate to us in the 
: face of difficulties, sorrows, and losses, but also to the 
unswerving prosecution of that same path in the face 
_ of the opposite things—earthly delights and pleasures, 
4 and the seductions of the world, as well as the dark- 
y nesses and sorrows of the world. He that lets his 
5 endurance have its perfect work will scorn delights as 
_well as subdue sorrows. The clouds darken, but the 
: sun dazzles. It is not only the rocks that threaten 
Ulysses and his crew, the sirens sit upon their island 
home, with their harps of gold, and trill their sweet 
Bpones, and no man understands what Christian endur- 
ance is who has not learned that he has to ‘endure’ in 
| the face of j joys as well as in the face of sorrows, and that 

















Persistence i in the Christian course means that we shall 
_ spurn the one and turn our backs upon the other when 
‘either of them threaten to draw us aside from the 
path. 

I might gather all that I have to say about this great 
_queenly virtue of perseverance in the face of antagon- 
' isms into the one word of the Apostle, ‘I count them 
| but dung that I may win Christ.’ ‘Forgetting the 
Bhings that are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
| that are before, I press toward the mark.’ ‘Let patience 
have her perfect work.’ 


II. And now, secondly, a word as to how this precept 


ae 





It is a precept. The perfecting of Christian en- 
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durance is not a thing that comes without effor 
And so the Apostle puts it into the shape of 
exhortation or an injunction. He does not spe 
methods, but I may venture to do so, in a fe 
sentences. } 

And I put first and foremost here, as in all region 
of Christian excellence and effort, the one specifi 
which makes men like the Master—keeping near Hi 
As the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, ‘consider’ ( 
way of comparison) Him that endured, lest ye t 
wearied and faint in your minds. ‘Ye have not ye 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin.’ 

Oh, brethren! there is nothing that sucks the brighi 
ness out of earthly joys when they threaten 
interrupt our course, and dazzle our eyes, like turnin 
our attention to Christ, and looking at Him. A 
there is nothing that takes the poison-sting, and 
irritation consequent on it, out of earthly sorrows 
remembering the ‘ Man of sorrows and acquainted wit 
grief. Am Ito grumble when I think of Him? Shal 
I make a moan and a mourning for my sorrows whe 
Iremember His? Am I to say, ‘O Lord! Thou has 
given me as much as I can manage in bearing th 
terrible blow which Thou hast aimed at me, withor 
repining against Thee. I cannot do any work becau 
Lhave got so much to bear’? Are we to say that when: 
we remember how He counted not His life dear 
Himself, and bore all, and did all, that He migl 
accomplish the Father's will? Do not let us magni 
our griefs, but measure them by the side of Christ® 
Do not let us yield to our impatience, but rather let t 
think of Him. Consider Him, and patience will ha 
her perfect work. 

Again, let me say, if we would possess in its highe 
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| degree this indispensable grace of persistent deter- 
1 mination to pursue the Christian course in spite of all 
-antagonisms, we must cultivate the habit of thinking 
of life, in all its vicissitudes, as mainly meant to make 
‘character. That is what the Apostle is saying in the 
‘context. He says, ‘Brethren, count it all joy when 
you fall into divers temptations.’ That is a paradox. 
It bids a man to be glad because he has trouble and is 
gad. It seems ridiculous, but the next verse solves the 
paradox: ‘Knowing this, that the trial of your faith 
_worketh patience.’ That is to say—if I rightly under- 
Stand the meaning of this world in its bearing on 






















_measure things by their capacity to delight and please 
taste, ambitions, desires, or sense, but only by their 
power to mould me into His likeness. If I understand 
hat the meanings of sorrow and joy are one, that 
God intends the same when He gives and when He 





on and that, if I take out of this world, with all 


‘its fading sweets and its fleeting sadnesses, a soul en- 
i rged, ennobled by difficulties and by gladnesses, then 


and that will illuminate the dark places, will minimise 
_the sorrows, will make the crooked things straight and 
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the rough places plain, will prevent joy from be 
absorbing, and anxiety from being corroding, ¢ 
sorrow from being monopolising, and will enable us t 
understand how all that is here is but preparatory an 
disciplinary for that great and serene future. And 
the light affliction, which is but for a moment, will ne 
be so very hard to bear; and the efforts at likene 
to Jesus Christ, the consequences of which will le 
through eternity, will not be so very difficult to kee 
up; and patience, fed by contemplation of the sufferin 
Christ, and nurtured further by consideration of 
purpose of life, and stimulated by the vision of 
future to which life here is but the vestibule, will 
‘her perfect work.’ 

III. And, lastly, Why is this grace so important? 

James says, with his favourite repetition of the sa 
word, ‘ Let her work be perfect, that ye may be perfec 
Such endurance is indispensable to growth in Christi 
character. 

I do not need to enter, at this stage of my sermo} 
on the differences between ‘ perfect’ and ‘ entire.’ ne 
one describes the measure of the individual graces 
belonging to the man; the other describes the 
pleteness of the assemblage of such graces. In eg 
he is ‘ perfect,’ and, having all that belongs to comple 
humanity, he is ‘entire.’ That is the ideal to which 
have to press. 

That is an ideal to which we may indefinite 
approximate. There are people now—as there alws 
have been—who are apt to substitute emotion a 
passivity for effort in the path of Christian perfectic 
I would take James's teaching. Let your perseveran 
have her perfect work, and by toil and by protract 
effort, and by setting your teeth against all seductio 
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‘and by curbing and ruling your sorrows, you will reach 
‘the goal. God makes no man perfect without that 
‘man’s diligent and continuous struggle and toil, toil, 
indeed, based upon faith; toil, indeed, which receives 
4 the blessing, but toil all the same. 

_ Nor need I remind you, I suppose, how, in both the 
‘narrower and the wider sense of this word, the per- 
“severance of my text is indispensable to Christian 
character. 

_ I dare say we all of us know some chronic invalid 
“say, on whose worn face there rests a gleam like that 
of the Lawgiver when He came down from the mount, 
| eaused by sorrow rightly borne. If your troubles, be 
they great or small, do not do you good they do you 
charm. There is such a thing as being made obstinate, 
-hard, more clinging to earth than before by reason of 
griefs. And there is such a thing as a sorrow rightly 
‘borne being the very strength of a life, and delivering 


it from many a sin. The alabaster sheet which is 

















‘intended to be fitted into the lamp is pared very thin 
‘that the light may shine through. And God pares 
‘away much of our lives in order that through what is 
‘left there may gleam more clearly and lambently the 


Hight of an indwelling God. 


‘Christian character without our setting ourselves to 
it persistently, doggedly, continuously all through our 
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|by continual faith, rigid self-control, and by continual 
‘struggle. And be as sure of this, you will never miss 
\the mark if, ‘forgetting the things that are behind, 
‘and reaching forth to those that are before,’ you ‘let 
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Him who is Himself the Author and Finisher of ow 
patience and of our faith. 



















DIVINE WISDOM, AND HOW TO GET IT 


‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men libe! 
and upbraideth not.’—James i. 5. 
‘Ir any of you lack. James has just used the sam 
word in the previous verse, and it is to be regrette 
that the principle upon which our authorised trar 
lators went of varying the rendering of identics 
expressions, masks the repetition here. James ha 
just been telling his brethren that their aim should t 
to be ‘perfect and entire, lacking nothing. And th 
thought naturally suggests the other one of how gre 
the contrast is between that possible completeness ar 
the actual condition of Christians in general. So k 
gently and courteously puts, as a hypothesis, what 
only too certain a fact in those to whom he is speakin 
and says, not as he might have done, ‘since you 
lack,’ but, with gracious forbearance, ‘if any of ye 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God.’ 

Now, it seems to me that, in this hypothetical e 
hortation there are three points to be noted, two 
them being somewhat unlike what we should ha 
looked for. One is the great deficiency in the avera 
Christian character—wisdom; another is the gre 
means of supplying it—ask; and the third is the g 
guarantee of the supply—the giving God, whose g 
are bestowed on all liberally and without upbraiding 

I. The great deficiency in the average Chris 
character—wisdom. 
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Now, that is not exactly what we should have ex- 
ected to be named as the main thing lacking in the 
average Christian. If we had been asked to specify 
the chief defect we should probably have thought of 
something else than wisdom. But, if we remember 
ho is speaking, we shall understand better what he 
means by this word. James is a Jew, steeped through 
and through in the Old Testament. We have only to 
Fecal the Book of Proverbs, and what it has to say 
about ‘wisdom’ and ‘folly,’ by which it means some- 
thing a great deal deeper and more living than 
knowledge and ignorance or intellectual strength and 
feebleness, or practical sagacity and its opposite. That 
deeper conception of wisdom which bases it all on 
‘the fear of the Lord, and regards it as moral and 
spiritual and not as merely or chiefly intellectual, per- 
vades the whole New Testament. This Epistle is more 





i 


of an echo of the earlier revelation than any other 













part of the New Testament, and we may be quite sure 
that James uses this venerable word with all the 
F issociations of its use there, and in all the solemn 
depth of peaning nas he had learned to attach to 


m ade certain by his own subsequent description of 
I ‘wisdom. He says that it is ‘from above,’ and then 
goes on to ascribe all manner of moral and spiritual 
igood to its presence and working on a man. It is 


‘pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 

mercy and good fruits. You cannot say such glowing 

hings about the wisdom which has its seat in the 

understanding only, can you? These characteristics 

hi ust apply to something a great deal more august and 
more powerful in shaping and refining character. 
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What, then, does James mean by ‘ wisdom’? 
means the sum of practical religion. With him, ¢ 
with the psalmist, sin and folly are two names for ; 
same thing, and so are religion and wisdom. He, an 
only he, has wisdom who knows God with a livi 
heart-knowledge which gives a just insight into tl 
facts of life and the bounds of right and wrong, ¢ 
which regulates conduct and shapes the whole m 
with power far beyond that of knowledge howe 
wide and deep, illuminating intellect however pow 
ful. ‘Knowledge’ is poor and superficial in comparis 
with this wisdom, which may roughly be said to 
equivalent to practical religion. 

The use of this expression to indicate the greate 
deficiency in the average Christian character, ju 
suggests this thought, that if we had a clear, constan 
certain, God-regarding insight into things as they a 
we should lack little. Because, if a man habitual 
kept vividly before him the thought of God, and y 
it the true nature and obligation and blessedness 
righteous, loving obedience, and the true foulness at 
fatalness of sin—if he saw these with the clearness ar 
the continuity with which we may all see the thin 
that are unseen and eternal, if he ‘saw life stead 
and saw it whale,’ if he saw the rottenness and 
shallowness of earthly things and temptations, and 
he saw the blessed issue of every God-pleasing a 
why! the perfecting of conduct would be secured. 

It would be an impossibility for him, with all 
illumination blazing in upon him, not to walk in t 
paths of righteousness with a glad and serene hea 
I do not believe that all sin is a consequence 
ignorance, but I do believe that our average Chris 
life would be revolutionised if we each carried cle 
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before us, and continually subjected our lives to the 
influence of, the certain verities of God’s word. 

And, brethren, I think that there is a practical 
direction of no small importance here, in the suggestion 
that the thing that we want most is clearer and more 
vivid conceptions of the realities of the Christian 
revelation, and of the facts of human life. These will 
act as tests, and up will start in his own shape the 
fiend that is whispering at our ears, when touched by 
the spear of this divine wisdom. So, brethren, here 
is our root-deficiency; therefore instead of confining 
ourselves to trying to cure isolated and specific faults, 
or to attain isolated and specific virtues, let us go 
deeper down, and realise that the more our whole 
natures are submitted to the power of God’s truth, and 
of the realities of the future and of the present, of 
Time and Eternity, the nearer shall we come to being 
‘perfect and entire, lacking nothing. 

_ Il. We have next to note the great means of supply- 
ing that great deficiency—‘let him ask.’ 

| That direction might at first sight strike one as being, 
like the specification of the thing lacking, scarcely what 
lwe should have expected. Does James say, If any of 
‘you lack ‘wisdom, let him sit down and think? No! 
"If any of you lack wisdom, let him take a course of 
reading? No! ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him go 
to pundits and rabbis, and get it from them? No! 
‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask.’ A strange 
apparent disconnection between the issue and the 
means suggested! Very strange, if wisdom lives only 
up in the head! not so strange if it has its seat in 
the depths of the human spirit. If you want to learn 
theology you have to study. If you seek to master 
Any science you have to betake yourself to the appro- 
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priate discipline. It is of no use to pray to God 
make you a good geologist, or botantist, or lawyer 
doctor, unless you also take the necessary means 
become one. But if a man wants the divine wisdo 
let him get down on his knees. That is the best p 
to secure it. ‘Let him ask’; because that insigh 
clear, so vivid, so constant, and so perfectly adequa 
for the regulation of the life, is of God. It comes 
us from the Spirit of God that dwells in men’s heart 

I believe that in nothing is the ordinary type 
Christian opinion amongst us, in this generation 
defective as in the obscurity into which it has push 
that truth, of the Spirit of God as actually dwelling 
men’s hearts. And that, I believe, is to a large exte 
the reason why the other truths of Christianity ha 
so little power upon people. It is of little use tok 
a Christianity which begins and ends with the fa 
Christ’s death on the Cross. It is of less use, no dot 
to hold a Christianity which does not begin with 
death. But if it ends there, it is imperfect because 
the Apostle put it, our Christ, the Christ who se 
wisdom to those who ask it, is the ‘Christ that 4d 
yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the rij 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us,’ 4 
sends down His Spirit on us. 

And to receive that spirit of wisdom, the one 
necessary is that we should want it. That is 
Nothing more, but nothing less. I doubt very mt 
whether hosts of the average Christian people of 
generation do want it, or would know wha 
do with it if they had it; or whether the gift c 
heart purged from delusions, and of eyes made ¢ 
always to behold the God who is ever with us, and 
real importance of the things around us, is the 
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at most of us pray for most. ‘If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask.’ It is a gift, and it is to be 
ybtained from that Holy Spirit who dwells and works 
all believers. The measure of their desire is the 
easure of their possession. That wisdom can be had 
for the asking, and is not to be won by proudly self- 
liant effort. 

But let us not think that any kind of ‘asking’ 
suffices to put that great gift into our hearts. The 
petition that avails must be sincere, intense, constant, 
d accompanied by corresponding conduct. 

It is not dropping down on your knees for two 
minutes in a morning, before you hurry out to business, 
and scrambling over a formal petition; or praying 
‘after you have gone to bed at night, and perhaps 
falling asleep before you get to ‘Amen.’ It is not 
‘asking, and then not waiting long enough to get the 
‘answer. It is not faint and feeble desire, but one 
‘presented with continuity which is not shameless 
importunity, but patient persistence. It must breathe 
‘intense desire and perfect confidence in the willingness 
of the Giver and in the power of prayer. 

_ If our vessels are empty or nearly so, while the 
‘stream is rolling its broad, flashing flood past our 
oors, if we sit shivering beside dying embers while 
‘the fire blazes high on the hearth, let us awake to 
Tecognise the tragic difference between what we might 
be and what we are, and let us listen to James’s other 
word, ‘Ye have not because ye ask not.’ ‘If any of 
jyou lack wisdom ’—and, alas! how many of us do, and 
|that how sorely !—‘let him ask of God.’ 

| III. The great guarantee that such petitions shall be 
‘answered. 

| James has an arrangement of words in the original 
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which can scarcely be reproduced in an English trans 
lation, but which may be partially represented thus 
‘Let him ask of the giving God.’ That represents ne 
so much the divine giving as an act, but, if I mays 
say, as a divine habit. It is just what the Prayer-boc 
says, ‘His nature and property is to have mercy.’ 
is the giving God, because He is the loving God; 
love is essentially the impulse to impart itself to 
beloved, and thereby to win the beloved for itse 
That is the very life-breath of love, and such is th 
love of God. There is a must even for that heavenl 
nature. He must bestow. He is the ‘giving’; and E 
is the blessed God because He is the loving and th 
giving God. Just as the sun cannot but pour out hi 
rays, so the very activity of the divine nature is bens 
ficence and self-impartation; and His joy is to grar 
Himself to His creature, whom He has made empty f 
the very purpose of giving all of Himself that the ere 
ture is capable of receiving. 

But not only does James give us this great guarant 
in the character of God, but he goes on to say, ‘E 
giveth to all men.’ I suppose that ‘all’ must be limit 
by what follows—viz., ‘ He gives to all who ask.’ 

‘He gives to all men liberally.’ That is a beautifi 
thought, but it is not the whole beauty of the write: 
idea. The word translated ‘liberally,’ as many of ye 
know, literally means ‘simply, without any by-ené 
or any underlying thought of what is to be gained 1 
return. That is the way in which God gives. Peop 
have sometimes objected to the doctrine of which ¢ 
Scripture is full from beginning to end, that God is E 
own motive, and that His reason in all His acts is E 
own glory, that it teaches a kind of almighty a 
divine selfishness. But it is perfeetly consistent wi 
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fihie thought of my text, that He gives simply for the 
benefit of the recipient, and without a thought of what 
: may accrue to the bestower. For why does God desire 
His glory to be advanced in the world? For any good 
that it is to Him, that you and I should praise Him? 
Yes! good to Him in so far as love delights to be 
recognised. But, beyond that, none. The reason why 
He seeks that men should know and recognise His 
glory, and should praise and magnify it, is because it 
is their life and their blessedness to do so. He desires 
that all men should know Him for what He is, because 
to do so is to come to be what we ought to be, and 
_what He has made us to try to be; and therein to enjoy 
‘Him for ever. So ‘liberally, ‘simply,’ for the sake of 
the poor men that He pours Himself upon, He gives. 
And ‘without upbraiding.’ If it were not so, who of 
us dare ask? But He does not say when we come to 
Him, ‘ What did you do with that last gift I gave you? 
Were you ever thankful enough for those other bene- 
| fits that you have had? What is become of all those? 
Go away and make a better use of what you have had 
| before you come and ask Me for any more.’ That is 
how we often talk to one another; and rightly enough. 
That is not how God talks to us. Time enough for 
upbraiding after the child has the gift in his hand! 
‘Then, as Christ did to Peter, He says, having rescued 
him first, ‘Oh! thou of little faith; wherefore didst 
thou doubt?’ The truest rebuke of our misuse of His 
Rcnefits, of our faithlessness to His character, and of 
the poverty of our askings, is the largeness of His gifts. 
|He gives us these, and then He bids us go away, and 
profit by them, and, in the light of His bestowments, 
| (preach rebukes to ourselves for the poverty of our 
laskings and our squandering of His gifts. 
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Oh, brethren! if we only believed that He is not 
austere man, gathering where He did not straw, a 
reaping where He did not sow, but a ‘giving God!’ — 
we only believed that He gives simply because He lov 
us and that we need never fear our unworthiness w 
limit or restrain His bestowments, what mountains 
misconception of the divine character would be roll 
away from many hearts! What thick obscuration 
clouds would be swept clean from between us and #1 
sun! We do not half enough realise that He is # 
‘giving God.’ Therefore, our prayers are poor, and o 
askings troubled and faint, and our gifts to Him 
grudging and few, and our wisdom woefully lac 
















THE CROWN 


- The crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
MeN 12. : 


My purpose is to bring out the elements of the bles 
life here, by grouping together those New Teste 
passages which represent the future reward unt 
the metaphor of the ‘crown,’ and so to gain, if 
a complete, at all events a comprehensive view 
the elements of the blessedness of the perfected 
hereafter. 

These passages are numerous. Paul speaks of 
incorruptible crown,’ the reward of the victe i 
athlete, and of ‘the crown of righteousness,’ the an 
pation of which soothed and elevated his last solit 
hours. Peter speaks of the ‘crown of glory,’ 
reward of the faithful elders. James speaks in 
text of the ‘crown of life’ which the man wins wh 
proved by trial and stands the proof. The mai 
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hurch at Smyrna is encouraged to faithfulness ‘ unte 
death’ by the promise of the ‘crown of life’ from the 
; hands of the Lord of life. The angel of the Church at 
Philadelphia is stimulated to ‘hold fast what thou 
Bhast, that no man take thy crown. The elders ‘cast 
their crowns before the throne.’ If we throw all these 
passages together, and study their combined effect, 
we shall, I think, get some helpful and stimulating 
thoughts. 

I. I ask you, then, first to look with me at the 
general idea conveyed by the symbol. 

_ Now the word which is employed in the passages to 
“which we have referred is not that which usually 
“denotes a kingly crown, but that which indicates the 
garland or wreath or chaplet of festivity and victory. 
nA twist of myrtle or parsley or pine was twined round 
; the brows of the athlete flushed with effort and victory. 
The laurel is the ‘meed of mighty conquerors. Roses, 
with violets or ivy, sat upon the brows of revellers. 
And it is thoughts of these rather than of the kingly 
tiara which is in the mind of the New Testament 
os: though the latter, as we shall see, has also to 
be included. 

_ So we get three general ideals on which I touch very 
lightly, as conveyed by the emblem. 

The first is that of victory recognised and publicly 
onoured. So Paul uses the symbol in this sense in 
both the instances of its occurrence to which we have 
already referred, the reward of the racer or athlete in 
ihe palestrum, and the ‘ crown of righteousness’ which 
was to follow his having ‘fought the good fight, and 
finished his course. That implies that the present is 
jhe wrestling ground, and that the issues of the pre- 
sent lie beyond the present. We do not look for 
ZA 
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flowers on the hard-beaten soil of the arena; and | 
time of conflict is no time for seeking for delights. — 
the crown be yonder, then here must be the strugg 
and it must be our task ‘to scorn delights and li 
laborious days’ if we are ever to find that blessed re: 
and reward of life here. We have, then, the ger 
idea of victory recognised and publicly honoured 
the tumult of acclaim of the surrounding spe 
‘I will confess His name before the angels of God.’ 
Then there is the other general idea of festal g a 
ness. That, I suppose, is what was present particula: 
to Peter’s mind when he talked about ‘the wreath th 
fadeth not away. I think that there is in his we 
a probable reference to a striking Old Testar 
passage, in which the prophet takes the droopi 
flowers on the foreheads of the drunkards of Sama 
at their feast as an emblem of the swift fading of 
delights, and of the impending destruction of thi 
polity. But, says Peter, this wreath fades never. — 
flowers of heaven do not droop. It is an emblem 
the calm and permanent delights which come to th 
behind whom is change with its sadness, and bef 
whom stretches progress with its blessedness. Fe 
gladness, society, and the satisfaction of all desires: 
included in the meaning of the wreathed amaranthi 
flowers that twine round immortal brows. 
But the usage in the Book of the Apocalypse st 
upon a somewhat different footing. There a 
Gentile images there. We hear nothing about G 
games and heathen wrestlings in that book; bu 
moves within the circle of Jewish thought. That 
word which is employed for ‘the crown,’ though 
usually meant the victors’ and the feasters’ chap 
sometimes also meant the king’s crown of sovereig 
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is obvious from one or two of its uses in Scripture. 
For the ‘crown of thorns’ was a mockery of royalty, 
_and the ‘golden crowns’ which the elders wear in the 
vision are associated with the thrones upon which they 
sit, as emblems, not of festal gladness or of triumphant 
emergence from the struggles and toils of life, but as 
symbols of royalty and dominion. The characteristic 
note of the promises of the Revelation is that of 

Christ’s servants’ participation in the royalty of their 

Lord. Soto the other two general ideas which I have 

deduced from the symbol we must add for complete- 

ness this third one, that it shadows, in some of the 
instances of its use at all events, though by no means 

in all, the royalty so mysterious, by which every one 

of Christ’s ‘brethren is like the children of a king,’ 

and all are so closely united to Him that they partici- 
_pate in His dominion over all creatures and things. 
Dominion over self, dominion over the universe, a rule 
mysterious and ineffable which is also service, cheerful 
and continuous, are contained in the emblem. 

So these three general ideas, victory, festal gladness 
and abundance, royalty and sovereignty, are taught us 
_by this symbol of the crown. 

II. Now, secondly, note more particularly the con- 
stituent parts of that chaplet of blessedness, 

There are two phrases as to these, amongst the 
"passages with which we are now concerned. St. James 
_ and the Book of Revelation speak of the ‘crown of life,’ 
/and Peter speaks of the ‘crown of glory.’ That is to 
| say, the material of which the garland is composed is no 
‘perishable pine or myrtle, but it is woven, as it were, of 
| ‘life’ on the one hand, of glory on the other. Or, if we 
/do.not venture upon such a violent metaphor as that, 
‘we can at least say that the crown is life and glory. 


| 
| 
| 
' 
(| 
\ 
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Now, as to the first of these—what dim and g 
thoughts are taught us in it! ‘Life,’ in the Ne 
Testament, does not mean bare existence, but in ii 
highest sense pure and blessed existence in union wit 
God. And such life—full, perfect, continual—is 1 
garded as being in itself the crown and reward 
faithful Christian living here below. In our exper 
ence life is often a burden, a weariness,acare. Ifi 
be a crown, it is a crown of thorns. But yonder, 
live will be blessedness; being will be well-being. 
reward of heaven will simply be the fact of living it 
God. Here life comes painfully trickling, as it wer 
‘in single drops through a narrow rift in the roe 
yonder it will spread a broad bosom, flashing beneat 
the sunshine. Here the plant grows strugglingly 
some dusty cleft, amidst uncongenial surrounding 

and with only occasional gleams of sunlight; its lea 
are small, its stem feeble, its blossoms pallid; yond 
it will be rooted in rich soil and shone upon by 
unclouded sun, and will burst into flowers and form 
of beauty that we know nothing of here. Life is th 
crown. 

Then it is a crown of glory. What is glory? 
splendour of God’s character manifested to Hi 
creatures and become the object of their admiratic 
That is the full meaning of glory in the Old and in tl 
New Testament. And all that is transferred to thos 
who cleave to Him here and are perfected yonde 
There will be complete perfection of nature. ‘¥ 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as Heis.’ Tl 
inmost and deepest beauty of redeemed and perfecte 
souls will then be capable of being manifested full 
Here it struggles for expression, and what we seem, 
be, though it is often better, is just as often mu 
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worse than we really are. But there we shall be able 
to show ourselves as what in our deepest hearts we 
ae For the servants who, girt with priestly vest- 
“ments, do Him sacerdotal service in the highest 
temple, have His name blazing upon their foreheads, 
and shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. The redeemed souls, transmuted into the 
likeness of the Lord, and made visible in the flashing 
) splendour of their gentle radiance, shall be beheld with 
the wonder with which all other creatures gaze on 
Him who is the Lord and Source of their purity, and 
if so be that we suffer with Him, we shall be also 
glorified together.’ 

- But why speak of what we know as little about as 
the unborn child does of the world, or the caterpillar 
of its future life when winged and painted and bask- 
“ing in the sunshine? Let us bow before the ignorance 
| which is the prophecy and pledge of the transcendent 
; greatness that lies behind the veil, and say, ‘It is 
enough for the servant that he be as his Lord.’ 

f III. Now, thirdly, note the conditions of the crown. 

_ These are variously put with a rich variety. Paul 
speaks, as you remember, of ‘the crown of righteous- 
ness, by which he means to imply that on impure 
brows it can never sit, and that, if it could, it would 
be there a crown of poisoned thorns. None but the 
righteous can wear it. That is the first and prime 
indispensable condition. But then there are others 
| stated in the other passages to which we have referred. 
The wrestler must ‘strive lawfully, according to the 
‘rules of the arena, if he-is to be crowned. The man 
‘that is tried must ‘endure his temptation,’ and come 
| out of it ‘proved’ thereby, as gold is tried by the fire. 
The martyr must be willing to die, if need be, for 
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fidelity to his Master. We must ‘hold fast that whi 
we have’ if we are ever to win that which, as yet, } 
have not, even the crown that ought to be ours, ai 
so is by anticipation called ours. 

But two of the passages to which I have refe 
add yet another kind of condition and requirem 
Paul says, ‘Not to me only, but to all them also th 
love His appearing’; and James here says that the ms 
who is tried will receive the crown ‘which the Lo! 
hath promised to them that love Him.’ So it is n 
difficult to make out the sequence of these sever 
conditions. Fundamental to all is love to Jesus Chris 
That is the beginning of everything. Then, built upe 
that, for His dear sake, the manful wrestling wi 
temptations and with difficulties, long-breathed 
ning, and continual aspiration after the things 
are before, fidelity, if need be, unto death, and a ¢ 
tenacity of grasp of the truth and the blessings alread 
bestowed. These things are needed. And then 
the result of the love that grasps Christ with hoc 
of flesh, which are stronger than hooks of steel, ar 
will not let Him go, and as the result of the effor 
and struggles and discipline which flow from that lo 
to Him, there must be a righteousness which confor 
to His image and is the gift of His indwelling Spir 
These are the conditions on which the crown 
be ours. 

Such righteousness may be imperfect here upe 
earth, and when we look upon ourselves we may 
as if there were nothing in us that deserves, or tk 
even can bear, the crown to be laid upon our bro 
But if the process have been begun here by love ¢ 
struggling, and reception of His grace, death y 
perfect it. But death will not begin it if it haven 























Y 
been commenced in life. We may hope that if we 


‘have our faces set towards the Lord, and our poor 
‘imperfect steps have been stumbling towards Him 
through all the confusions and mists of flesh and 
sense, our course will be wonderfully straightened and 
accelerated when we ‘shuffle off this mortal coil.’ But 
there is no sanctifying in death for a man who is not 
a Christian whilst he lives, and the crown will only 
come to those whose righteousness began with repent- 
ance, and was made complete by passing through the 
dark valley of death. 
IV. Lastly, note the giver of the crown. 
‘Which the Lord hath promised,’ ‘ which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give me in that day.’ ‘I will 
give him a crown of life.’ So Jesus Christ, as Judge, 
as Brother, as Distributer of the eternal conditions of 
‘men, as indwelling in us and making us sharers of all 
‘that is His, bestows upon His servants the crown. 
Yet, let us remember that He does not give it in such 
a fashion as that the gift may be taken once for all 
_and worn thereafter, independent of Him. It must be 
a continual communication, all through eternal ages, 
and right on into the abysses of celestial glories—a 
‘eontinual communication from His ever-opened hand. 
‘The energy of a present Christ bestowing at the 
‘moment (if there be moments in that dim future) is 
the condition of the crown’s continued gleaming on 
| brows that have worn it for ages, to which geological 
| periods are but as the beat of a pendulum. Like the 
rainbow that continues permanently above the cater- 
| act, and yet at each moment is fed by new spray from 
the stream, so the crown upon our heads will be the 
‘eonsequence of the continual influx into redeemed 
| Souls of the very life of Christ Himself. 
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So, dear brethren, all ends as all begins, with cles 
ing to Him, and drawing from His fulness ore 
whilst we need grace, and glory when we are fit f 
glory. Strength for the conflict and the reward o 
the victory come from the same hand, and are ot 
on the same conditions. He who covers our heads i 
the day of battle is He who wreathes the garland o 
the conqueror’s brow and keeps its flowers unfadir 
through eternal ages. ‘On His head are many crow 
which He bestows upon His followers, and all 
heaven of His servants is their share in His heay 
If, then, we love Him, if for His dear sake we manfu 
strive in the conflict, patiently accept the ministry 
trial, discipline ourselves as athletes are willing to ¢ 
for a poor parsley wreath, hold fast that which 
have, and by faith, effort, and prayer, receive of E 
righteousness here, then the grave will be but as 
dressing-room where we shall put off our so 
raiment and on our white robe; and thus appare 
even we, unworthy, shall hear from Him, ‘I will me 
thee ruler over many things; enter thou into thej 
of thy Lord.’ 
























‘*FIRST-FRUITS OF HIS CREATURES’ 


*,. That we should be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.'"—James i. 


AccoRDING to the Levitical ceremonial, the first she 
of the new crop, accompanied with sacrifice, was pr 
sented in the Temple on the day after the Passov 
Sabbath. No part of the harvest was permitted to 
used for food until after this acknowledgment, that 
had come from God and belonged to Him. A simil 
law applied to the first-born of men and of cattle. 
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_were regarded as in a special sense consecrated to and 
belonging to God. 

Now, in the New Testament, both these ideas of ‘the 
first-born’ and ‘the first-frurts, which run as you see 
‘parallel in some important aspects, are transferred to 
Jesus Christ. He is‘ become the first-fruits of them 
that slept’; and it was no mere accidental coincidence 
that, in this character, He rose from the dead on the 

day on which, according to the law, the sheaf was to 
‘be presented in the Temple. In His case the ideas 
attached to the expression are not only that of con- 
-secration, but that of being the first of a series, which 
Owes its existence to Him. He makes men ‘the many 
brethren,’ of whom He is ‘the first-born’; and He, by 

the overflowing power of His life, raises from the dead 
the whole harvest of which He is the first-fruits. 

Then that which Jesus Christ is, primarily and 
originally, all those who love Him and trust Him are 
“secondarily and by derivation from Himself. Thus, 
both these phrases are further transferred in the New 
Siestament to Christian people. They are the ‘first- 
fruits unto God and the Lamb’; or, as my text has it 
here, with a qualifying word, ‘a kind of first-fruits’; 
which expresses at once a metaphor and the derivation 
of the character. They are also ‘the Church of the 
first-born whose names are written in heaven.’ 

_ So, then, in this text we have contained some great 
ideas as to God’s purpose in drawing us to Himself. 
|And I want you to look at these for a moment or 
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ownership of it, and of all the wide-waving hs 
It thereby became His in a special sense. In 
manner, the purpose of God in bestowing on us 
wondrous gift of a regeneration and new life by tl 
word is that we should be His, yielding to Him the lit 
which He gives, and all that we are, in thankful reece 
nition and joyful consecration. 

We hear a great deal about consecration in th 
days. Let us understand what consecration mes 
There is an inward and an outward aspect of it. 
the inward aspect it means an entire devotion of m 
self, down to the very roots of my being, to God : 
Lord and Owner. 

Man’s natural tendency is to make himself his oy 
centre, to live for self and by self. And the who 
purpose of the gospel is to decentralise him and 
give him a new centre, even God, for whom, and 
whom, and with whom, and in whom the Christian m 
is destined, by his very calling, to live. 

Now, how can an inward devotion and consecrati 
of myself be possible? Only by one way, and that 
by the way of love that delights to give. The yieldiz 
of the human spirit to the divine is only accomplish 
through that sweet medium of love. Self-surrender 
the giving up of self at the bidding of love to Him 
whom my heart cleaves. 

The will will yield itself. There will be no m 
muring at hard providences; no regrets darkening 
whole life and paralysing duty, and blinding to ble 
ings, by reason of the greatest sorrow which He m 
have sent. The will will yield in submission; the ¥ 
will yield in obedience. According to the dread 
metaphor of the founder of the Jesuits—dread 
when applied to the relations of a man toa m 
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‘but blessed when applied to the relation of a man to 
God, and of God to man—I shall be in His hands ‘like 
‘a staff’ in the hand of a man, only to be used as He 
desires. 

Consecration means self-surrender; and the fortress 
of self is in the will, and the way of self-surrender is 
the flowery path of love. 
_ To take the other metaphor of Scripture, by which 
the same idea is expressed—the consecration which we 
‘owe to God, and which is His design in all His dealings 
with us in the gospel, will be like that of a priestly 
offering of sacrifice, and the sacrifice is ourselves. 

So much for the inward; what about the outward? 
All capacities, opportunities, possessions, are to be 
yielded up to Him as utterly as Christ has yielded 
‘Himself tous. Weare to live for Him and work for 
‘Him; and set, as our prime object, conspicuously and 
constantly before us, and to be reached towards 
‘through all the trivialities of daily duty, and the 
‘common-places of recurring tasks, the one thing, to 
glorify God and to please Him. Consecration means 
‘the utter giving of myself away, in the inmost 
sanctuary of the spirit. And it means the resolute 
devotion of all that I have and all that I am in the 
outgoings of daily life to His service and to His 










_ That is what God meant for you and me when He 
i made us Christians; that was His design when He sent 
|His Son. And we thwart and counter-work Him, just 
in the measure in which we still make ourselves our 
Own centre, our wills our own law, and our well-being 
our own aim. 

+ Now, remember, such consecration is salvation. For 
jthe opposite thing, the living to self, is damnation and 
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hell and destruction. And whosoever is thus co 
crated to God is in process of being saved. The 
tion between the two ideas is not, as it often is pi 
that you are to be saved that you may be consecrate 
but, you are being saved in being consecrated. A 
the measure in which we have ceased to be devoted 
ourselves, and are devoted to Him, is the accu a 
measure in which we have received the true salvati 
that is in Jesus Christ. 

That consecration is blessedness. There is no jo 
which a human spirit is capable that is as lofty, : 
rare and exquisite, as sweet and lasting, as the joy | 
giving itself away to Him who has given Himself ff 
us. And such consecration is the true possession 
what we give, and the only way of really owning ou 
selves or our possessions. ‘He that loveth hims 
shall lose himself,’ and he that gives himself away 
God, a weak, sinful man, gets himself back from Ge 
a hero, strong, and a saint. 

Such consecration, which is the root of all blesse 
ness, and the true way of entering into the possessi 
of all possessions, is only possessible in the degree 
which we subject ourselves to the influence of the 
mighty acts which God has done in order to secure | 
Our yielding of ourselves to Him is only possible wh 
we are quite sure that He has given Himself to 
Our love which melts us, and bows us in willing, jo 
ful surrender, can only be the echo of His love. 
pattern is set us in the Christ, and set us that we m 
imitate it, and we imitate it in the measure in wh 
we lie exposed to its mighty power. ‘He gave Hims« 
for us, that He might purchase for Himself a pec 
for His possession.’ My surrender is but the echo 
the thunder of His; my surrender is but the flash 
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_the polished mirror which gives back the sunbeam that 
smites it. We yield ourselves to God, when we realise 
that Christ has given Himself for us. 

Christian men and women, behold your destiny! 
God’s purpose concerning you is that you might be 
not your own, because you are bought with a price. 

And measure against that mighty purpose the halting 
obedience, the reluctant wills, the half-and-half sur- 
‘render which is no surrender at all, which make up 
the lives of the average Christians among us, and see 
whether any of us can feel that the divine purpose is 
accomplished in us, or that we have paid what we owe 
to our God. 
_ II. Secondly, my text suggests that God’s purpose 
‘for Christians is that they should be specimens and 
| beginnings of a great harvest. 
| The sheaf that was carried into the Temple showed 
what sun and rain and the sweet skyey influences had 
been able to do on a foot or two of ground, and it 
prophesied of the acres of golden grain that would one 
day be garnered in the barns. And so, Christian men 
and women to-day, and even more eminently at that 
time when this letter was written, are meant to be the 
first small example of a great harvest that is to follow. 
The design that God had in view in our being 
'Christianised is that we should stand here as specimens 
‘of what He means the world to be, and as witnesses 
e what He, by the gospel, is able to make men. 
_ If we strip that thought ofits metaphor it just comes 
to this, that if Christianity has been able to take one 
‘man, pick him out of the mud and mire of sense 
and self, and turn him into a partially and increasingly 
jeonsecrated servant of God, it can do that for 
anybody. 
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The little sheaf, though there be but a handful 
nodding heads in it, is a sure pledge of the harvest on 
the great prairie yonder, as yet untilled and unsown, 
which will yet bear like fruit to His praise and 
honour. 

‘We have all of us one human heart.’ Whatever 
may be men’s idiosyncrasies or diversities of culture, of 
character, of condition, of climate, of chronology, they 
have all the same deep primary wants, and the deepest 
of them all is concord and fellowship with God. And 
the path to that is by faith in His dear Son, who has 
given Himself for us. If, then, that faith in one case 
has given to a man the satisfaction of that which all 
men are hungering for, whether they know it or not, 
and are restless and miserable till they find it, then 
there is document and evidence that this gospel, which — 
can do that for the individual, can do it for the race. 
And so the first-fruits are the pledge and the prophecy 
of the harvest. 

What a harvest is dimly hinted at in these words of 
my text; the ‘first-fruits of His creatures!’ That goes 
even wider than humanity, and stretches away out 
into the dim distances, concerning which we can speak 
with but bated breath; but at least it seems to sugges 
to us that, in accordance with other teaching of the 
New Testament, ‘the whole creation’ which ‘ groaneth 
and travaileth together in pain until now,’ will, some- 
how or other, be brought into the liberty and the glory 
of the children of God, and, as humble waiters and 
attenders upon the kings who are the priests of the 
Most High, will participate in the power of the 
redemption. At all events, there seem to me to gleam 
dimly through such words as those of my text, the 
great prospects of a redeemed humanity, of a renewed 
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earth, of a sinless universe, in which God in Christ 
shall be all in all. 

The possibility and the certainty of that issue lie in 
this comparatively humble fact, that some handful of 
poor men have found in Jesus Christ that which their 
finding of it in Him manifests to them, is the elixir 
vite and the hope of the world. 

You are meant to be specimens, exhibitions of what 
God intends for mankind, and of what the gospel can 
do for the world. Do you think, Christian men and 
women, that anybody, looking at you, will have a 
loftier idea of the possibilities of human nature, 
and of the potentialities of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? Because if they will not, then you have 
thwarted your Father’s design when He sent you His 
Son. 

III. Lastly, my text suggests that God’s purpose for 
Christians is that they should help the harvest. 

That does not lie in the Levitical ceremonial of the 
sheaf of the first-fruits, of course. Though even there, 
I may remind you, that the thing presented on the 
altar carried in itself the possibilities of future growth, 
and that the wheaten ear has not only ‘bread for the 
eater but seed for the sower, and is the parent of 
another harvest. But the idea that the first-fruits are 
not merely first in series, but that they originate the 
series of which they are the first, lies in the trans- 
ference of the terms and the ideas to Jesus Christ; for, 
as I pointed out to you in my introductory remarks, 
when He is called ‘the first-fruits of them that slept,’ 
it is implied that He, by His power, will wake the 
whole multitude of the sleepers; and when it speaks 
of Him as ‘the first-born among many brethren,’ it is 
implied that He, by the communication of His life, will 
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give life, and a fraternal life, to the many brethren : 
who will follow Him. : 

And so, in like manner, God’s purpose in making us © 
‘a kind of first-fruits of His creatures’ is not merely 
our consecration and the exhibition of a specimen of — 
His power, and the pledge and prophecy of the harvest, 
but it is that from us there shall come influences which 
shall realise the harvest of which our own Christianity 
is the pledge and prophecy. That is to say, all — 
Christian men and women are Christians in order that 
they may make more Christians. 

The capacity, the obligation, the impulse, are all : 
given in the fact of receiving Jesus Christ for our- — 
selves. If we have Him we can preach Him, if we — 
have Him we ought to preach Him, if we have Him — 
in any deep and real possession, we must preach Him, 
and His words will be like a fire in our bones, if we 
forbear; and we shall not be able to stay. 


* Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves.’ 


What do you get Christ for? To feed upon Him. 
Yes! But to carry the bread to all the hungry as 
well. 

Do not say you cannot. You can talk about any- 
thing that interests you. You can speak about any- 
thing that you know. And are your lips to be always 
closed about Him who has given Himself for you? 
Do not say that you need special gifts for it. We do 
need special gifts for the more public and conspicuous 
forms of what we call preaching nowadays. But any 
man and any woman that has Christ in his or her 
heart can go to another and say, ‘We have found 
the Messiah,’ and that is the best thing to say. 
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You ought to preach Him. Capacity involves obliga- 
tion. To have anything, in this world of needy men 
who are all knit together in the solidarity of one 
family—to have any anything implies that you impart 
it. That is the true communism of Christianity, to 
be applied not only to wealth but to everything, all 
our possessions, all our knowledge, all our influence. 
We get them that they may fructify through us to 
all; and if we keep them, we shall be sure to spoil 
them. The corn laid up in storehouses is gnawed by 
rats, and marred by weevils. If you want it to be 
healthy, and your own possession of it to increase, put 
it into your seed-basket; and ‘in the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, and 
it will come back to thee, ‘seed for the sower and 
bread for the eater.’ 

Now this is a matter of individual responsibility. 
You cannot get rid of it. Every Christian has the 
obligation laid upon himself, and every Christian man 
has some sphere in which he can discharge it, and in 
which, if he discharge it not, he is a dumb dog lying 
down and loving to slumber. Oh! I wish I could get 
into you tongue-tied, cowardly Christian men and 
women who never open your mouths toa soul for the 
Master’s sake, this conviction, that you are thwarting 
God’s purposes, and that the blood of souls lies at your 
door by reason of your guilty silence. 

If you believe these things which I have been saying 
to you, the application follows. ‘The field is the world.’ 
And neither criticisms about missionary methods nor 
allegations of the superior claims of the little bit of 
the field round about your own doors are a sufficient 
vindication before God, though they may be an excuse 
before men, for tepid interest in, or indifference 
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to, or lack of help of, any great missionary enter- 
prise. ; 

We have to sow beside all waters; and if any men 
in the world were ever debtors both to the Greek and 
to the barbarian, both to the Englishman and the 
foreigner, it is the members of this great nation of 
ours, which, ‘as a nest hath gathered the riches 
of the nations, and there were none that peeped 
or muttered or moved the wing.’ We are debtors to 
the heathen world, because whether we will or no we 
come into contact with heathen lands; and whether 
we take Bibles or not, our countrymen will take rum 
and gunpowder, and send men to the devil if we do 
not try to draw them to God. We are debtors to them 
in a thousand cases by injuries inflicted. We are 
debtors by benefits received; and we are debtors 
most of all because Christ died for them and for us 
equally. 

And so, I beseech you, give us your help, and 
remember in giving it that ‘God of His own will hath 
begotten us by the word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of first-fruits of His creatures.’ 


THE PERFECT LAW AND ITS DOERS 


‘ Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and continueth therein, he being 


not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 


deed.’—JaMES i. 25. 


AN old tradition tells us that James, who was probably — 


the writer of this letter, continued in the practice of 


Jewish piety all his life. He was surnamed ‘the Just.’ | 


He lived the life of a Nazarite. He was even admitted 
into the sanctuary of the Temple, and there spent so 


: 
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much of his time in praying for the forgiveness of the 
people that, in the vivid language of the old writer, his 
‘knees were hard and worn like a camel's.’ To sucha 
man the Gospel would naturally present itself as ‘a 
law,’ which word expressed the highest form of revela- 
tion with which he was familiar; and to him the glory 
of Christ’s message would be that it was the perfecting 
of an earlier utterance, moving on the same plane as 
it did, but infinitely greater. 

Now that, of course, is somewhat different from the 
point of view from which, for instance, Paul regards 
the relation of the Gospel and the Law. To him they 
are rather antitheses. He conceived mainly of the 
law as a system of outward observances, incapable of 
fulfilment, and valuable as impressing upon men the 
consciousness of sin. 

But, though there is diversity, there is no contra- 
diction, any more than there is between the two 
pictures in a stereoscope, which, united, represent one 
solid reality. The two men simply regard the subject 
from slightly different angles. Paul would have said 
that the gospel was the perfection of the law, as 
indeed he does say that by faith we do not make void, 
but establish, the law. And James would have said 
that the law, in Paul’s sense, was a yoke of bondage, 
as indeed he does say in my text, that the gospel, in 
contrast with the earlier revelation, is the law of 
liberty. 

And so the two men complement and do not 
contradict each other. In like manner, the earnest 
urging of work and insisting upon conduct, which are 
the keynote of this letter, are no contradiction of Paul, 
The one writer begins at a later point than the other. 
Paul is a preacher of faith, but of faith which works 
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by love. James is the preacher of works, but of works : 
which are the fruit of faith. | 

There are three things here on which I touch now. — 
First, the perfect law; second, the doers of the perfect 
law; and third, the blessedness of the doers of the 
perfect law. 

I. First, then, the perfect law. 

I need not dwell further upon James’s conception 
of the gospel as being a law; the authoritative — 
standard and rule of human conduct. Let me remind 
you how, in every part of the revelation of divine 
truth contained in the gospel, there is a direct moral — 
and practical bearing. No word of the New Testa- 
ment is given to us only in order that we may know 
truth, but all in order that we may do it. Every 
part of it palpitates with life, and is meant to regulate 
conduct. There are plenty of truths of which it does 
not matter whether a man believes them or not, in so 
far as his conduct is concerned. Mathematical truth 
or scientific truth leaves conduct unaffected. But no 
man can believe the principles that are laid down in © 
the New Testament, and the truths that are unveiled 
there, without their laying a masterful grip upon his — 
life, and influencing all that he is. : 

And let me remind you, too, how in the very central 
fact of the gospel there lies the most stringent rule of 
life. Jesus Christ is the Pattern, and from those — 
gentle lips which say, ‘If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments, law sounds more imperatively than 
from all the thunder and trumpets of Sinai. 

Let me remind you, too, how in the great act of 
redemption, which is the central fact of the New 
Testament revelation, there lies a law for conduct. 
God’s love redeeming us is the revelation of what we 
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ought to be, and the Cross, to which we look as the 
refuge from sin and condemnation, is also the pattern 
for the life of every believer. ‘Be ye imitators of 
God, as dear children, and walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us.’ A _ revelation, therefore, of which 
every truth, to the minutest fibre of the great web, has 
in it a directly practical bearing ; a revelation which is 
all centred and focused in the life which is example 
because it is deliverance; a revelation, of which the 
vital heart is the redeeming act which sets before us 
the outlines of our conduct, and the model for our 
imitation—is a law just because it is a gospel. 

Such thoughts as these are needful as a counter- 
poise to one-sided views which otherwise would be 
disastrous. God forbid that the thought of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as primarily a message of 
reconciliation and pardon, and providing a means of 
escape from the frightful consequences of sin, even 
separation from God, should ever be put in the back- 
ground! But the very ardour and intensity of man’s 
recognition of that as the first shape which 
Christianity assumes to sinful men, has sometimes 
led, and is always in possible danger of leading, to 
putting all other aspects of the gospel in the back- 
ground. Some of you, for instance, when a preacher 
talks to you about plain duties, and insists upon 
conduct and practical righteousness, are ready to say, 
‘He is not preaching the gospel.’ Neither is he, if 
he does not present these duties and this practical 
righteousness as the fruits of faith, or if he presents 
them as the means of winning salvation. But if your 
conception of Christianity has not grasped it as being 
a stringent rule of life, you need to go to school to 
James, the servant of God, and do not yet understand 
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the message of his brother Paul. The gospel is a 


Redemption. Yes! God be thanked; but because a 
Redemption, it is a Law. 

Again, this thought gives the necessary counter- 
poise to the tendency to substitute the mere 
intellectual grasp of Christian truth for the practical 





: 


doing of it. There will be plenty of orthodox — 


Christians and theological professors and students who 
will find themselves, to their very great surprise, 
amongst the goats at last. Not what we believe, but 
what we do, is our Christianity; only the doing must 
be rooted in belief. 

In like manner, take this vivid conception of the 
gospel as a law; as a counterpoise to the tendency to 
place religion in mere emotion and feeling. Fire is 
very good, but its best purpose is to get up steam 
which will drive the wheels of the engine. There is a 
vast deal of lazy selfishness masquerading under the 
guise of sweet and sacred devout emotion. Not what 
we feel, but what we do, is our Christianity. 

Further, notice how this law is a perfect law. 
James’s idea, I suppose, in that epithet, is not so much 
the completeness of the code, or the loftiness and 


absoluteness of the ideal which is set forth in the 


gospel, as the relation between the law and its doer. 
He is stating the same thought of which the Psalmist 
of old time had caught a glimpse. ‘The law of the 
Lord is perfect, because it ‘converts the soul.’ That 
is to say, the weakness of all commandment—whether 
it be the law of a nation, or the law of moral text 
books, or the law of conscience, or of publie opinion, 
or the like—the weakness of all positive statute is that 
it stands there, over against a man, and points a stony 


finger to the stony tables, ‘Thou shalt!’ ‘Thou shalt — 
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not!’ but stretches out no hand to help us in keep- 
ing the commandment. It simply enjoins, and so is 
weak; like the proclamations of some discrowned 
king who has no army at his back to enforce them, 
and which flutter as waste paper on the barn-doors, 
and do nothing to secure allegiance. But, says James, 
this law is perfect—because it is more than law, and 
transcends the simple function of command. It not 
only tells us what to do, but it gives us power to do 
it; and that is what men want. The world knows 
what it ought to do well enough. There is no need for 
heaven to be rent, and divine voices to come to tell 
men what is right and wrong; they carry an all but 
absolutely sufficient guide as to that within their own 
minds. But there is need to bring them something 
which shall be more than commandment, which shall 
be both law and power, both the exhibition of duty 
and the gift of capacity to discharge it. 

The gospel brings power because it brings life. 
‘If there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily righteousness had been by the law.’ 
In the gospel that desideratum is supplied. Here 
is the law which vitalises and so gives power. The 
life which the gospel brings will unfold itself after its 
own nature, and so produce the obedience which the 
law of the gospel requires. 

Therefore, says James further, this perfect law is 
freedom. Of course liberty is not exemption from 


commandment, but the harmony of will with com- 
-mandment. Whosoever finds that what is his duty 


errr 


is his delight is enfranchised. We are set at liberty 
when we walk within the limits of that gospel; and 
they who delight to do the law are free in obedience; 
free from the tyranny of their own lusts, passions, 
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inclinations; free from the domination of men and 
opinion and common customs and personal habits. All 
those bonds are burnt in the fiery furnace of love into 
which they pass; and where they walk transfigured - 
and at liberty, because they keep that law. Freedom 
comes from the reception into the heart of the life 
whose motions coincide with the commandments of the 
gospel. Then the burden that I carry carries me, 
and the limits within which I am confined are the 
merciful fences put up on the edge of the cliff to keep 
the traveller from falling over and being dashed to 
pieces beneath. 

II. Now notice, secondly, the doers of the perfect 
law. 

James has a long prelude before he comes to the 
doing. Several things are required as preliminary. 
The first step is, ‘looketh into the law.’ 

The word employed here is a very picturesque and 
striking one. Its force may be seen if I quote to you 
the other instances of its occurrence in the New 
Testament. It is employed in the accounts of the © 
Resurrection to describe the attitude and action of 
Peter, John, and Mary as they ‘stooped down and 
looked into’ the empty sepulchre. In all these cases 
the Revised Version translates the word as I have 
just done, ‘stooping and looking,’ both acts being 
implied in it. It is also employed by Peter when he 
tells us that the ‘angels desire to look into’ the 
mysteries of Redemption, in which saying, perhaps, 
there may be some allusion to the silent, bending 
figures of the twin cherubim who, with folded wings 
and fixed eyes, curved themselves above the mercy- 
seat, and looked down upon that mystery of 
propitiating love. With such fixed and steadfast 
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gaze we must contemplate the perfect law of liberty 
if we are ever to be doers of the same. 

A second requirement is, ‘and continueth. The 
gaze must be, not only concentrated, but constant, if 
anything is to come of it. Old legends tell that the 
looker into a magic crystal saw nothing at first, but, 
as he gazed, there gradually formed themselves in the 
clear sphere filmy shapes, which grew firmer and 
more distinct until they stood plain. The raw hide 
dipped into the vat with tannin in it, and at once 
pulled out again, will never be turned into leather. 
Many of you do not give the motives and principles 
of the gospel, which you say you believe, a chance of 
influencing you, because so interruptedly, and spasmo- 
dically, and at such long intervals, and for so few 
moments, do you gaze upon them. Steadfast and 
continued attention is needful if we are to be ‘doers 
of the work.’ 

Let me venture on two or three simple practical 
exhortations. Cultivate the habit, then, of con- 
templating the central truths of the gospel, as the 
condition of receiving in vigour and fulness the life 
which obeys the commandment. There is no mystery 
about the way by which that new life is given to men. 
James tells us here, in the immediate context, how it 
is. He speaks of ‘God of His own will begetting us 
with the word of truth’; and of the ‘engrafted word, 
which,’ being engrafted, ‘is able to save your souls.’ 
Get that word—the principles of the gospel and the 
truths of revelation, which are all enshrined and 
incarnated in Jesus Christ—into your minds and 
hearts by continual, believing contemplation of it, 
and the new life, which is obedience, will surely 
spring. But if you look at the gospel of your 
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salvation as seldom and as superficially and with as 
passing glances as so many of you expend upon 
it, no wonder that you are such weaklings as so many 
of you are, and that you find such a gulf between your 
uncircumcised inclinations and the commandment of 
the living God. 

Cultivate this habit of reflective meditation upon 
the truths of the gospel as giving you the pattern of 
duty in a concentrated and available form. It is of 
no use to carry about a copy of the ‘Statutes at 
Large’ in twenty folio volumes in order to refer to it 
when difficulties arise and crises come. We must 
have something a great deal more compendious and 
easy of reference than that. A man’s cabin-trunk 
must not be as big as a house, and his goods must be 
in a small compass for his sea voyage. We have in 
Jesus Christ the ‘Statutes at Large,’ codified and put 
into a form which the poorest and humblest and 
busiest amongst us can apply directly to the sudden 
emergencies and surprising contingencies of daily life, 
which are always sprung upon us when we do not 
expect them and demand instantaneous decision. We 
have in Christ the pattern of all conduct. But only 
those who have been accustomed to meditate upon 
Him, and on the truths that flow from His life and 
death, will find that the sword is ready when it is 
needed, and that the guide is at their side when they 
are in perplexity. 

Cultivate the habit of meditating on the truths o 
the gospel, in order that the motives of conduct may 
be reinvigorated and strengthened. And remember 
‘that only by long and habitual abiding in the secret 
place of the Most High, and entertaining the thoughts 
of His infinite love to us, as the continual attitude 
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our daily life, shall we be able to respond to His love 
with the thankfulness which springs to obedience as 
a delight, and knows no joy like the joy of serving 
such a Friend. 

These requirements being met, next comes the 
doing. There must precede all true doing of the law 
this gazing into it, steadfast and continued. We shall 
not obey the commandment except, first, we have 
received and welcomed the salvation. There must be, 
first, faith, and then obedience. Only he who has 
received the gospel in the love of it will find that the 
gospel is the law which regulates his conduct. ‘Faith 
without works is dead’; works without faith are root- 
less flowers, or bricks hastily and incompletely huddled 
together without the binding straw. 

But, further, the text suggests that the natural 
crown of all contemplation and knowledge is practical 
obedience. Make of all your creed deed. Let every- 
thing you believe be a principle of action too; your 
credenda translate into agenda. And, on the other 
hand, let every deed be informed by your creed, and 
no schism exist between what you are and what you 
believe. 

III. Lastly, note the blessedness of the doers of the 
perfect law. There isan echo in the words of my text, 
of the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount, the 
form in which the gospel was, perhaps, dearest to this 
Apostle. He uses the same word—‘ Blessed.’ 

Notice the in; not ‘after,’ not ‘as a reward for,’ but 

_ ‘blessed in his deed.’ It is the saying of the Psalmist 
' over again, whose words we have already seen partly 
_ reproduced in the former portion of this text, who, in 
_the same great psalm, says: ‘In keeping Thy com- 
A 


_mandments there is great reward.’ The rewards of 
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this law are not arbitrarily bestowed, separately from 
the act of obedience, by the will of the Judge, but the 
deeds of obedience automatically bring the blessedness. 
This world is not so constituted as that outward 
rewards certainly follow on inward goodness. Few of 
its prizes fall to the lot of the saints. But men are so — 
constituted as that obedience is its own reward. There — 
is no delight so deep and true as the delight of doing 
the will of Him whom we love. There is no blessed- — 
ness like that of an increasing communion with God, — 
and of the clearer perception of His will and mind 
which follow obedience as surely as the shadow does — 
the sunshine. There is no blessedness like the glow of — 
approving conscience, the reflection of the smile on 
Christ's face. 

To have the heart in close communion with the 
very Fountain of all good, and the will in harmony 
with the will of the best Beloved; to hear the Voice 
that is dearest of all, ever saying, ‘This is the way, 
walk ye in it’; to feel ‘a spirit in my feet’ 
impelling me upon that road; to know that all my 
petty deeds are made great, and my stained offerings 
hallowed by the altar on which they are honoured to — 
lie; and to be conscious of fellowship with the Friend — 
of my soul increased by obedience; this is to taste the 
keenest joy and good of life, and he who is thus 
‘blessed in his deed’ need never fear that that blessed- 
ness shall be taken away, nor sorrow though other joys 
be few and griefs be many. 

But, remember, first believe, then work. We mu 
begin where Paul told the Philippian gaoler to begin 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
saved’—if we are to end where James leads us. 
not begin your building at the roof, but put in the 
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foundations deep in penitence and faith. And then, 
let every man take heed how he buildeth thereon. 


PURE WORSHIP 


‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’—JaMESs i, 27. 

Tuis is a text which is more often quoted and used 
than understood. The word ‘religion’ has somewhat 
shifted its meaning from that which it bore, at the time 
of our translation. We understand by it one of two 
things. For instance, when we speak of the Moham- 
medan or the Brahminical religion we mean the 
body of beliefs, principles, and ceremonies which 
go to make up an objective whole. When we speak 
of an individual's religion we generally mean, not that 
which he grasps, but the act, on his part, of grasp- 
ing the consciousness of dependence, the attitude of 
reverence and aspiration and love and its consequences 
within. But when our translation was made the word 
meant rather worship than religion, or, to use an 
expression which has been recently naturalised among 
us, it meant the ‘cult’ of a God, and that mainly, 
though not exclusively, by ceremonials, or by oral and 
verbal praise and petition. Now, it is obvious that 


that is the meaning of the expression in my text, 
_ because otherwise you would have a patently absurd 
saying. If James meant by ‘religion’ here what we 


_ now mean by it, to say that benevolence and personal 


hy 


purity are religion would be just equivalent to and 


_as absurd as saying that a mother’s love is washing 
_ and feeding her child, or that anger is a flushed face 
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and aloud voice. The feeling is one thing, the expres- 
sion of it is another. The feeling is religion, the 
expression of it is worship. And so if you take the 
true meaning, not only of the original Greek, but also” 
of the word ‘religion’ at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, then you will understand the passage 
a little better than some of the people that are so often 
quoting it do. 

For the writer is not talking about religion, but 
about its expression, ‘worship. And he says that 
‘true worship, pure and undefiled ... is to visit the 
widows and the fatherless in their affliction, and to 
keep oneself unspotted from the world.’ He has been, 
in the previous verses, striking at various forms of 
self-deception, such as that a man should conceive 
himself to be all right, because he listens to the law, 
and then goes away and forgets it, or that a man 
should think himself a real worshipper, while he does 
not bridle his tongue, and then he states the general 
principle of my text— worship has for its selectest 
manifestation and form these two things, beneficence 
and purity. Now I would deal with these words and 
seek to point out first— 

I. The noble ideal of life that is set before us here. 

You observe that there are two great departments 
into which all the forms of individual duty are, as it 
were, swept. To put these into plain words, the one 
is beneficence, as the sum and substance of all our 
duties to our fellows, and the other is keeping ow 
selves pure, as the sum and substance of all our dutie . 
to ourselves. Now I would notice, for it strikes me as 
being remarkable, that duties to other people are put 
first, and duties to ourselves second. I do not } 
that there is any question of practical morality more 
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difficult for us to settle, with full satisfaction to our- 
selves, than the relative proportion, in our lives, of care 
for ourselves, for our own culture, for our own rectifica- 
tion, for our own growth in grace and righteousness,and 
our obligations toourfellows. It is very hard for us to 
note how much we ought to give to the definite purpose 
of trying to make ourselves better, and how much we 
ought to give to the other purpose of forgetting our- 
selves, and seeking for the good of other people. But 
James, although he does not enter into the difficulties 
which clog the solution of that question for us individu- 
ally, does seem to think that the first thing to be looked 
after is other people, and that in looking after such 
other people we shall be most efficiently keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world. And it is so, for if 
we get around us, as it were, an atmosphere of 
sympathy, of unselfish regard, of unwearied effort for 
the benefit of other people, it is like the thin film or air 
that may surround some object, and prevent the fire 
from reaching it for a moment or two. We shall find 
that by no means the least powerful detergent to purge 
from us the spots of the world is an honest and 
thorough-going flinging of ourselves into the necessi- 
ties and the sorrows of other people. 

But I should like to put in a caution here. I believe 
that there are a great many good folk in this genera- 
tion who have their hands so full of Christian work 
that they have no time at all for the development of 
their own Christian character in any other way, and 
that they lack an intelligent grasp of the principles of 
the gospel, and many things that would make their 
work upon other people a hundred times better, just 
because they are so busy helping other folk that they 
have no time at all tolook after themselves. And so 
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the Church as a whole to-day has, as I believe, not too 
much beneficent and religious machinery, for there 
never can be too much of that—but too much relatively 
to the strength of the Church to drive it. Your engine 
is too big for your boiler, and to this busy generation, 
in which ‘Christian worker’ has all but blotted out — 
the conception of ‘Christian thinker’ and ‘ Christian 
scholar,’ I believe that it needs to be preached, not so 
much ‘Look after other people’ as ‘Do not forget 
yourself.’ ‘Take heed to thyself, and to thy teaching,’ 
was good counsel for Paul’s young representative, and 
it is good counsel for us all. ‘What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder. ‘Visit the widows 
and the fatherless in their affliction,’ by all means; and 
‘Keep yourselves unspotted from the world.’ 

I suppose that it is scarcely necessary to remark that 
James does not mean visiting the widows and father- 
less to be taken as a complete statement of our duties 
to others. He singles out that one form which sym- 
pathy and hopefulness will take, as a typical example 
of the whole class of actions in which love will express 
itself. Nor need I do more than say in passing that 
‘visiting’ means more than calling on—namely, look- 
ing after and caring for. The sum of all Christian 
duties to others, then, is gathered up in hopeful and 
sympathetic love, and in regard to ourselves James 
sums them up in what looks, after all, rather an in- 
complete ideal: ‘Keep yourselves unspotted from the 
world.’ He does not say with any falsely ascetic twist, 
‘Keep yourselves out of the world.’ No! He says, ‘Fling 
yourselves into it, and when you are in the thickest 
of the muddy ways, see that no spots and splashes 
of filth come on your white garments.’ That implies 
that it is very likely, unless we take very rigid care, 
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that contact with the external world, and with the 
aggregate of Godless men which makes the world, in 
the New Testament sense of the phrase, will infect 
Christian men and women with evil, even when they 
are going on with their works of beneficence. And I 
suppose we all know that that is true. 

But here you get a very negative view of 
the sum of Christian duty. Some people preach 
‘culture.’ James says, ‘Try to keep yourselves clean.’ 
He realises that there is something more to be done 
by each of us with ourselves than to develop or draw 
out and increase that which is in us, that there needs 
tobe another process, and that is to get rid of a great 
deal that is within us. We must cease to be much of 
what we are before we can be that which we may be 
and ought to be. Slay self first that you may live. 
Cultivate? Yes! and crucify as well. 

Nor does James think any the less nobly of the 
resulting self, because he says that you will 
form the noblest character mainly by the way of 
negation. I know, of course, that that is only one- 
sided; but do we not all know that by reason of the 
abounding evil around us, and the proclivities more 
or less dormant, but existing, to much of that evil, 
which are in our own hearts, we do need that the law 
of our life should very largely be cast in the form ‘Do 
not. Any man who has honestly set himself to the 
task of moulding his life into the likeness which God 
would approve, must know that to walk through the - 
wards of an hospital and catch no infection, to stand 
in a dung-heap and bring away no stench nor foulness 
clinging to the robes, is as easy as it is to plunge into 
the world and catch no contagion and no pollution 
there. 

20 
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And yet, says James, you have to do that. He sums 


up Christian duty in this negative form, that is remark- 
able, and he flings the whole weight and burden of it 
on the man himself, that is more remarkable still. 
And yet we have only to read the rest of the chapter 


to see that he is not forgetting that there must be a — 


Divine Keeper to keep the keepers, and that we shall 
never keep ourselves ‘unspotted’ unless we trust to 
Him who has said ‘I will keep thy feet from falling.’ 
So we need not wonder at the emphasis that is placed 
on the human side of the energy that is to be put 
forth in order to mould men into this character. But 
I desire to say here what I think some tendencies of 
good people’s opinions in this day do especially need: 
that we do not get cleansed, hallowed, sanctified, by 


faith only, but that the office of faith is to bring into — 


our possession the power which will sanctify us if 
we use our own efforts. ‘Having therefore these 
promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of flesh and spirit,’ and not trust to faith 
alone to make us pure. 

II. We have here, secondly, the true and pure 
worship in such a life. 

I need not repeat what I have already said at the 
beginning of these remarks as to the true bearing of 
the principle laid down here. Only let me remind you 


that the writer is not flouting, or putting away out of 


court, other forms of action which are more frequently 
called worship. True religion, which expresses itself, 
according to James, most nobly in the worship of life, 
must express itself by all the other means which men 


have for expressing their inmost selves, by the worship | 


of words, by symbolical deed, by a ceremonial as well 


as by the visiting of the widows and the fatherless, — 


‘ 
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and the keeping oneself unspotted from the world. 
But what is insisted upon here is that of these two 
ways—both of them equally natural and equally indis- 
pensable, if there be any religion to express—in some 
aspects the higher and the nobler is the dumb worship 
of a pure and beneficent life. Now, of course, we are 
accustomed as Nonconformists to think that texts of 
this sort hit the adherents of a more elaborate, sen- 
suous, and ceremonial form of worship than finds 
favour in our eyes, very hard, and sometimes to forget 
that they hit us quite as hard. There may be quite as 
real ritualists amongst Nonconformists as there are 
amongst Anglicans or Roman Catholics—I was going to 
say amongst Quakers—as amongst the adherents of any 
form of Christian worship. For it is not the elabora- 
tion of the form, but it is the existence of it, that 
tempts men to trust too much to it. And the baldest— 
to use a modern term of opprobrium—Nonconformist 
worship may be just as productive of immoral reliance 
upon it, on the part of those who adhere to it, as the 
most elaborate and sensuous ceremonial that fills a 
cathedral with clouds of incense, and calls upon men 
to worship simply by looking on at a priest performing 
his miracle. Dear brethren, you and I need the warn- 
ing as much as anybody ever did. There are people, I 
have no doubt, who leave their religion in their pews, 
and lock it up there in the box along with their hymn 
books, and whose notion of religion is very little more 
than coming to a so-called ‘place of worship’ and offer- 
ing up verbal prayers. There creep in insincerity, 
unreality, unconscious hypocrisy; there creeps in 
mechanical, perfunctory utterance of the words of 
praise, or listening to the voice of the preacher. How 
many of you think about the hymns you sing, and make 
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them the expression of your own feelings? How many 
of you fancy that you have spent the Sunday rightly 
when you go to church and listen more or less atten- 
tively to what your minister may have to say to you, 
and then go out and live a life in flat contradiction to 
the prayers, and the hymns, and the readings, and the 
preachings in which you have nominally taken part? © 
Oh, brethren! let us get into reality, and learn more — 
and more than ever we have done that worship does 
not mean the external act, but the bowing of the spirit 
before God, and that amidst the many temptations to 
insincerity, unreality, and dead, fossil formalism, which 
adhere to all forms of oral and ceremonial worship, 
there is as much need to-day as ever there was that — 
we should listen to him who says, ‘ What hath thy God © 
required of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ ‘Lord! Lord! have we 
not prophesied in Thy name?’ ‘Depart from Me; I 
never knew you.’ 

III. And now let me say one last word as to the only 
possible foundation for such a life. 

It is worship, it is the expression of religion, and 
only when it is the expression of religion will you find 
beneficence and purity in their highest and noblest 
forms. There are people that say, ‘I do not under- 
stand the Psalms; they are far too rapturous and 
emotional for me. I do not care about Paul and his 
metaphysical theology. I cannot make much of John 
and his mysticism. Give me James. That is plain 
common-sense; that is good practical morality. No 
clouds of darkness, no fine-spun theories. Yes, and 
James has for his fundamental principle that if you 
want morality you must begin with religion. He 
believes that visiting the widows and the fatherless in 
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afiiction, and keeping oneself unspotted from the 
world, or, in other words, the highest form of morality, 
is the body, of which religion is the soul. 

Iam not going to enter upon that thorny question 
of the possibility of having an independent theory of 
ethics without religion, but my point is this—theory 
or no theory, where will you get the practical power 
that will work the theory and bring it out of the 
region of theory into the region of daily life and fact? 
I know it is extremely narrow, extremely old-fashioned, 
extremely illiberal, and I believe it is profoundly true. 
Begin with Jesus Christ and the wish to please Him, 
and there is the root out of which all these self-regard- 
ing and other's regarding graces and beauties will 
most surely come. I have no doubt that you can make 
your model of a life without Christianity, though I 
fancy that a great deal of the model comes from the 
Christianity. But after you have got it, then one 
comes and says, ‘ Well! it is all very pretty—a beauti- 
ful model; do you think it will work?’ If you want it 
to work, obtain the fire of the Holy Spirit to get up the 
steam and then it will work. You must begin with 
religion if you are to have a vigorous moral life, and 
your work in the world must be worship if it is to rise 
to the height of these two great forms of beautiful 
and noble life, the regard for others and the effort at 
purity for yourselves. 

Do not run away with the perversion of this text 
which says, ‘I do not frequent churches and chapels; 
that is not worship. The diffused worship of my life 
is what God wants. Yes, that is what God wants. 
And you will be most likely to render the diffused 
worship of a life if you have reservoirs in the life—like 
Sundays, like hours of private devotion and prayer— 
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from which will flow—and without which I doubt there 
will not deeply and perennially flow the broad streams 
of devotion all through your days. ‘ Work is worship’ 
is &@ monastic motto that is very frequently quoted 
nowadays. Well, ‘it depends,’ as they say. Work is 


worship if there is a reference to God in it. It is not — 


worship unless there is. Brethren, begin where the 
New Testament begins, with faith in Jesus Christ, and 
you will end with a worship which harmonises the 
service of the lip and the service of the life. And if 
you do not begin so, you may flout the prayers of the 
Church, and look upon our gatherings together as of 
very little value, but I doubt extremely whether you 
will ever have in your life the all-present reference to 
God which will make common deeds worship, and I 
doubt whether you will ever succeed either in bene- 
ficence to others, or in keeping yourselves unspotted 
from the world. 


FAITH IN HIS NAME 


‘The faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory."—James if. L, 


THE rarity of the mention of Jesus in this Epistle must _ 


strike every attentive reader; but the character of the 
references that are made is equally noticeable, and puts 


beyond doubt that, whatever is the explanation of - 


their fewness, lower thoughts of Jesus, or less devotion 
to Him than belonged to the other New Testament 
writers, are not the explanation. James mentions 
Christ un aistakably only three times. The first oceca- 


sion is in his introductory salutation, where, like the © 


other New Testament writers, he describes himself as 
‘the slave of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ’; thus 
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linking the two names in closest union, and proffering 
unlimited obedience to his Master. The second case is 
that of my text, in which our Lord is set forth by this 
solemn designation, and is declared to be the object of 
faith. The last is in an exhortation to patience in view 
of the coming of the Lord to be our Judge. 

So James, like Peter and Paul and John, looked to 
Jesus, who was probably the brother of James by 
birth, as being the Lord, whom it was no blasphemy 
nor idolatry to name in the same breath as God, and 
to whom the same absolute obedience was to be 
rendered; who was to be the object of men’s un- 
limited trust, and who was to come again to be our 
Judge. 

Here we have, in this remarkable utterance, four 
distinct designations of that Saviour, a constellation 
of glories gathered together; and I wish now, in a 
few remarks, to isolate, and gaze at the several stars 
—‘the faith of our Lord—Jesus—Christ—the Lord of 
glory.’ 

I. Christian faith is faith in Jesus. 

We often forget that that name was common, wholly 
undistinguished, and borne by very many of our Lord’s 
contemporaries. It had been borne by the great soldier 
whom we know as Joshua; and we know that it was 
the name of one at least of the disciples of our Master. 
Its disuse after Him, both by Jew and Christian, is 
easily intelligible. But though He bore it with special 
reference to His work of saving His people from their 
sins, He shared it, as He shared manhood, with many 
another of the sons of Abraham. Of course, Jesus is 
the name that is usually employed in the Gospels. 
But when we turn to the Epistles, we find that it is 
comparatively rare for it to stand alone, and that in 
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almost all the instances of its employment by itself, 
it brings with it the special note of pointing attention 
to the manhood of our Lord Jesus. Let me just gather 
together one or two instances which may help to 
elucidate this matter. 

Who does not feel, for example, that when we read 
‘let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of faith,’ 
the fact of our brother Man having trodden the same 
path, and being the pattern for our patience and per- 
severance, is tenderly laid upon our hearts? Again, 
when we read of sympathy as being felt to us by the — 
great High Priest who can be ‘touched with a feeling ~ 
of our infirmities, even Jesus, I think we cannot but 
recognise that His humanity is pressed upon our 
thoughts, as securing to us that we have not only the 
pity of a God, but the compassion of a Man, who knows 
by experience the bitterness of our sorrows. 

In like manner we read sometimes that ‘Jesus died 
for us,’ sometimes that ‘Christ died for us’; and, 
though the two forms of the statement present the 
same fact, they present it, so to speak, from a different 
angle of vision, and suggest to us different thoughts. 
When Paul, for example, says to us, ‘If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again,’ we cannot but feel 
that he is pressing on us the thought of the true man- 
hood of that Saviour who, in His death, as in His 
resurrection, is the Forerunner of them that believe 
upon Him, and whose death will be the more peaceful, 
and their rising the more certain, because He, who, 
‘forasmuch as the children were partakers of flesh 
and blood likewise took part of the same,’ has there- 
by destroyed death, and delivered them from its 
bondage. Nor, with less emphasis, and strengthening 
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triumphant force, do we read that this same Jesus, the 
Man who bore our nature in its fulness and is kindred 
to us in flesh and spirit, has risen from the dead, hath 
ascended up on high, and is the Forerunner, who for 
us, by virtue of His humanity, has entered in thither. 
Surely the most insensitive ear must catch the music, 
and the deep significance of the word which says, ‘We 
see not yet all things put under him (z.e., man), but we 
see Jesus crowned with glory and honour.’ 

So, then, Christian faith first lays hold of that man- 
hood, realises the suffering and death as those of a 
true humanity, recognises that He bore in His nature 
‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,’ and that His human 
life is a brother’s pattern for ours; that, He having 
died, death hath no more terrors for, or dominion over, 
us, and that whither the Man Jesus has gone, we sinful 
men need never fear to enter, nor doubt that we shall 
enter, too. 

If our faith lays hold on Jesus the Man, we shall be 
delivered from the misery of wasting our earthly affec- 
tions on creatures that may be false, that may change, 
that must be feeble, and will surely die. If our faith 
lays hold on the Man Jesus, all the treasures of the 
human love, trust, and obedience, that are so often 
squandered, and return as pain on our deceived and 
wounded hearts, will find their sure, sweet, stable 
object in Him. Human love is sometimes false and 
fickle, always feeble and frail; human wisdom has its 
limits, and human perfection its flaws; but the Man 
Jesus is the perfect, the all-sufficient and unchangeable 
object for all the love, the trust, and the obedience 
that the human heart can pour out before Him. 

II. Christian faith is faith in Jesus Christ. 

The earliest Christian confession, the simplest and 
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sufficient creed, was, Jesus is the Christ. What do we 
mean by that? We mean, first and plainly, that He 
is the realisation of the dim figure which arose, 
majestic and enigmatical, through the mists of a partial 
revelation. We mean that He is, as the word signifies 
etymologically, ‘anointed’ with the Divine Spirit, for 
the discharge of all the offices which, in old days, were 
filled by men who were fitted and designated for them 
by outward unction—prophet, priest, and king. We 
mean that He is the substance of which ancient ritual 
was the shadow. We mean that He is the goal to 
which all that former partial unveiling of the mind 
and will of God steadfastly pointed. This, and nothing 
less, is the meaning of the declaration that Jesus is the 
Christ; and that belief is the distinguishing mark of 
the faith which this Hebrew of the Hebrews, writing 
to Hebrews, declares to be the Christian faith. 

Now I know, and I am thankful to know, that there - 
are many men who earnestly and reverently admire 
and obey Jesus, but think that they have nothing to 
do with these old Hebrew ideas of a Christ. It is not 
for me to decide which individual is His follower, and 
which is not; but this I say, that the primitive Christian 
confession was precisely that Jesus was the Christ, and 
that I, for my part, know no reason why the terms of 
the confession should be altered. Ah, these old Jewish 
ideas are not, as one great man has called them, 
‘Hebrew old clothes’; and I venture to assert that 
they are not to be discarded without woefully marring 
the completeness of Christian faith. 

The faith in Jesus must pass into faith in Christ; f 
it is the office described in that name, which gives 
its virtue to the manhood. Glance back for a moment 
to those instances which I have already quoted of the 
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use of the name suggesting simple humanity, and note 
how all of them require to be associated with this 
other thought of the function of Christ, and His special 
designation by the anointing of God, in order that 
their full value may be made manifest. 

For instance, ‘Jesus died.’ Yes, that is a fact of 
history. The Man was crucified. What is that to me 
more than any other martyrdom and its story, unless 
it derives its significance from the clear understanding 
of who it was that died upon the Cross? So we can 
understand that significant selection of terms, when 
the same Apostle, whose utterances I have already been 
quoting in the former part of this sermon, varies the 
name, and says, ‘This is the gospel which I declared 
unto you, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.’ 

Again, suppose we think of the example of Jesus as 
the perfect realised ideal of human life. That may 
become, and I think often does become, as impotent 
and as paralysing as any other specimen without 
flaw, that can be conceived of or presented to man. 
But if we listen to the teaching that says to us, ‘ Christ 
died for us, leaving us an example that we should 
follow His steps,’ then the ideal is not likea cold statue 
that looks down repellent even in its beauty, but is a 
living person who reaches a hand down to us to lift us 
to His own level, and will put His spirit within us, that, 
as the Master is, so may also the servants be. 

Again, if we confine ourselves to the belief that the 
Man named Jesus has risen again, and has been exalted 
to glory, then, as a matter of fact, the faith in His 
Resurrection and Ascension will not long co-exist with 
the rejection of anything beyond simple humanity in 
His person. If, however, that faith could last, then He 
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might be conceived of as filling a solitary throne, and 
there might be no victory over death for the rest of us 
in His triumph. But when we can ring out as the 
Apostle did, ‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead,’ then 
we can also say, ‘and is become the first-fruits of 
them that slept.’ 

So, brethren, lift your faith in Jesus, and let it be 
sublimed into faith in Christ. ‘Whom say ye that 1 
am?’ The answer is—may we all from our hearts and © 
from our minds make it!—‘Thou art the Christ, the : 
Son of the living God.’ 

III. Christian faith is faith in Jesus Christ the Lord. : 

Now, I take it that that name is here used neither in 
its lowest sense as a mere designation of politeness, as 
we employ ‘sir,’ nor in its highest sense in which, 
referred to Jesus Christ, it is not unfrequently used in 
the New Testament as being equivalent to the ‘Jehovah’ 
of the Old; but that it is employed in a middle sense 
as expressive of dignity and sovereignty. 

Jesus is Lord. Our brother,a Man,is King of the 
universe. The new thing in Christ’s return to ‘the 
glory which He had with the Father before the world 
was’ is that He took the manhood with Him into indis- 
soluble union with the divinity, and that a man is 
Lord. So you and I can cherish that wonderful hope 
‘I will give to him that overcometh to sit with Me 
My throne.’ Nor need we ever fear but that all thi 
concerning ourselves and our dear ones, and the 
Church and the world, will be ordered aright; for 
hand that sways the universe is the hand that 
many a time laid in blessing upon the sick and 
maimed, and that gathered little children to 
bosom. 

Christ is Lord. That is to say, supreme dominion 
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based on suffering. Because the vesture that He wears 
is dipped in blood, therefore there is written upon it, 
‘King of kings, and Lord of lords.’ The Cross has 
become the throne. There is the basis of all true rule, 
and there is the assurance that His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion. So our faith is to rise from 
earth, and, like the dying martyr, to see the Son of 
Man at the right hand of the majesty of the heavens. 

IV. Lastly, Christian faith is faith in Jesus Christ, 
‘the Lord of glory.’ 

Now, the last words of my text have given great 
trouble to commentators. A great many explanations, 
with which I need not trouble you, have been suggested 
with regard to them. One old explanation has been 
comparatively neglected; and yet it seems to me to be 
the true one. ‘The Lord’ is a supplement which ekes 
out a meaning, but, as I think, obscures the meaning. 
Suppose we strike it out and read straight on. What 
do we get? ‘The faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Glory.’ . 

And is that not intelligible? Remember to whom 
James was writing—Jews. Did not every Jew know 
what the Shekinah was, the light that used to shine 
between the Cherubim, as the manifest symbol of the 
divine presence, but which had long been absent from 
the Temple? And when James falls back upon that 
familiar Hebrew expression, and recalls the vanished 
lustre that lay upon the mercy-seat, surely he would 
be understood by his Hebrew readers, and should be 
understood by us, as saying no more and no other than 
another of the New Testament writers has said with re- 
ference to the same symbolical manifestation—namely, 
‘The Word became flesh tabernacled among us; and 
_ we beheld His glory, the glory as the only Begotten of 
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the Father, full of grace and truth. James's sentence 
runs on precisely the same lines as other sentences of 
the New Testament. For instance, the Apostle Paul, in 
one place, speaks of ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, our hope.’ 
And this statement is constructed in exactly the same — 
fashion, with the last name put in opposition to the 
others, ‘The Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory.’ 

Now, what does that mean? This—that the true 
presence of God, that the true lustrous emanation from, 
and manifestation of, the abysmal brightness, is in — 
Jesus Christ, ‘the effulgence of His glory and the ex- 
press image of His person.’ For the central blaze of 
God's glory is God’s love, and that rises to its highest 
degree in the name and mission of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Men conceive of the glory of the divine 
nature as lying in the attributes which separate it 
most widely from our impotent, limited, changeable, 
and fleeting being. God conceives of His highest glory 
as being in that love, of which the love of earth is a 
kindred spark; and whatever else there may be of 
majestic and magnificent in Him, the heart of the 
Divinity is a heart of love. 

Brethren, if we would see God, our faith must grasp 
the Man, the Christ, the Lord, and, as climax of all 
names—the Incarnate God, the Eternal Word, who 
come among us to reveal to us men the glory of 
Lord. : 

So, brethren, let us make sure that the fleshy tables 
of our hearts are not like the mouldering stones tha 
antiquarians dig up on some historical site, bearing 
half-obliterated inscriptions and fragmentary na 
of mighty kings of long ago, but bearing the man 
syllabled Name written firm, clear, legible, comple 
upon them, as on some granite block from the stone 
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cutter’s chisel. Let us, whilst we cling with human 
love to the Man that was born in Bethlehem, discern 
the Christ that was prophesied from of old, to whom 
all altars point, of whom all prophets spoke, who was 
the theme end of all the earlier Revelation. Let us 
crown Him Lord of All in our own hearts, and let us, 
beholding in Him the glory of the Father, lie in His 
Light until we are changed into the same image. Be 
sure that your faith is a full-orbed faith; grasp all the 
many sides of the Name that is above every name. 
And let us, like the apostles of old, rejoice if we are 
counted worthy to suffer shame for the Name. Let 
us go forth into life for the sake of the Name, and, 
whatsoever we do in word or deed, let us do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory. 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS 


“What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works? can faith save him? 15. If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, 16. And one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled ; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are needful to 
the body ; what doth it profit? 17. Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone. 18. Yea,a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: shew 
me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. 19. 
Thou believest that there is one God ; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and 
tremble. 20. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead ? 
21. Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he had offered Isaac 
his son upon the altar? 22. Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by 
works was faith made perfect? 23. And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for righteousness: and he 
was called the Friend of God.’—J ames ii. 14-23. 


JAMES thrice reiterates his point in this passage, and 
each repetition closes a branch of his argument. In 
verse 17 he draws the inference from his illustration 
of a worthy sympathy which does nothing; in verse 
_ 20 he deduces the same conclusion from the speech put 
_ into the mouth of an imaginary speaker; in verse 24 

he draws it from the life of Abraham. We shall best 
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get hold of the scope of these verses by taking these 
three parts separately. 

I. Now, most misconceptions of a writer's meaning 
are due to imperfect definition of terms. James was 
no metaphysician, and he does not stop to put pre- 
cisely what he means by ‘faith.’ Clearly he meant by 
it the full evangelical meaning of trust when he used 
it in the earlier part of the letter (Jas. i. 3,6; ii. 1-5). As 
clearly he here means a mere intellectual belief of reli- 
gious truth, a barren orthodoxy. If that undeniable — 
explanation of his terminology is kept steadily in view, 
much of the difficulty which has been found in bring- 
ing his teaching into harmony with Paul's melts away — 
at once. There is a distinct difference of tone and 
point of view between the two, but they entirely agree 
in the worthlessness of such a ‘faith,’ if faith it can be 
called. Probably Paul would not have called it so, but 
James accepts the ‘saying’ of the man whom he is 
confuting, and consents to call his purely intellectual 
belief faith. And then he crushes it toatoms as hollow 
and worthless, in which process Paul would gladly 
have lent a hand. 

We may observe that verse 14 begins with supposing - 
the case of a mere lip ‘faith,’ while verse 17 widens its 
conclusion to include not only that, but any ‘faith, 
however real, which does not lead to works. The logic 
of the passage would, perhaps, hang better together if 
verse 14 had run ‘if a man have faith’; but there is 
keen irony as well as truth in the suggestion that 
faith which has no deeds often has abundant talk, 
The. people who least live their creeds are not seld 
the people who shout loudest about them. The p 
lysis which affects the arms does not, in these ¢ 
interfere with the tongue. James had seen plenty o 
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that kind of faith, both among Pharisees and Jewish 
Christians, and he had a holy horror of loose tongues 
(Jas. iii. 2-12). That kind of faith is not extinct yet, 
and we need to urge James's question quite as much as 
he did: ‘Can that faith save?’ Observe the emphasis 
on ‘that’ which the Revised Version rightly gives. 

The homely illustration of the very tender sympathy 
which gushes inwards, and does nothing to clothe 
naked backs or fill empty stomachs, perhaps has a 
sting in it. Possibly the very orthodox Jewish Chris- 
tians with whom James is contending were less willing 
to help poor brethren than were the Gentile Christians. 

But, in any case, there is no denying the force of 
the parallel. Sympathy, like every other emotion, is 
meant to influence action. If it does not, what is the 
use of it? What is the good of getting up fire in the 
furnace, and making a mighty roaring of steam, if it 
al} escapes at the waste-pipe, and drives no wheels? 
And what is the good of a ‘faith’ which only rushes 
out at the escape-pipe of talk? It is ‘dead in itself.’ 
Romans ii. 17-29 shows Paul’s way of putting the 
same truth. Emotion and beliefs which do not shape 
eonduct are worthless. Faith, if it have not works, 
is dead. 

II. The same conclusion is arrived at by another 
road in verses 18-20. James introduces an imaginary 
speaker, who replies to the man who says that he has 
faith. This new interlocutor ‘says’ his say too. But 
he is not objecting, as has been sometimes thought, to 
James, but to the first speaker, and he is expressing 
James's own thought, which the Apostle does not utter 
in his own person, perhaps because he would avoid the 
appearance of boasting of his own deeds. To take this 
speaker as opposing James brings hopeless confusion, 
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What does the new speaker say? He takes up the . 
first one’s assertion of having ‘faith’; he will not say — 
that he himself has it, but he challenges the other man — 
to show his, if he can, by any other way than by — 
exhibiting the fruits of faith, while he himself is pre- 
pared and content to be tested by the same test. That 
is to say, talk does not prove the possession of faith; 
the only possible demonstration that one has it is 
deeds, which are its fruits. If a man has (true) faith, 
it will mould his conduct. If he has nothing to pro- 
duce but his bare assertion, then he cannot show it at 
all; and if no evidence of its existence is forthcoming, 
it does not exist. : 

Motion is the test of life. A ‘faith’ which does no- 
thing, which moves no limb, is a corpse. On the other 
hand, if grapes grow ruddy and sweet in their clusters, 
there must be a vine on which they grow, though its — 
stem and root may be unseen. ‘ What is bred in the 
bone will come out in the flesh.’ True faith will be 
fruitful. Is not this Paul’s doctrine too? Does not he 
speak of ‘faith that worketh by love?’ Is it not his 
principle, too, that faith is the source of conduct, the 
active principle of the Christian life, and that if there 
are no results of it in the life, there is none of it in the 
heart ? 

But the second speaker has a sharp dart ofirony in 
quiver (verse 13). ‘You plume yourself on your mono- 
theistic creed, do you, and you think that that is 
enough to make you a child of God's? Well, that is 
good, as far as it goes, but it does not go very far. You 
have companions in it, for the demons believe it still 
more thoroughly than you do; and, what is more, 
produces more effect on them than on you. You 
nothing in consequence of your belief ; they “shudder, 
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at any rate—a grim result, but one showing that their 
belief goes deeper than yours.’ The arrow gains in 
point and keenness if we observe that James quotes 
the very words which are contained in the great 
profession of monotheism which was recited morning 
and evening by every Jew (Deut. vi. 4, etc.). James 
seems, in verse 20, to speak again in his own name, 
and to reassert his main thought as enforced by this 
second argument. 

III. He has been arguing from the very nature of 
faith, and the relation between it and conduct. Now 
he turns to history and appeals to Abraham’s case. In 
these verses he goes over the same ground as Paul does 
in Romans v., and there is a distinct verbal contradic- 
tion between verse 24 here and Romans iii. 28; but it 
is only verbal. Are the two apostles writing in ignor- 
ance of each other’s words, or does the one refer to the 
other, and, if so, which is the earlier? These are in- 
teresting questions, to deal with which satisfactorily 
would more than exhaust our space. 

No doubt the case of Abraham was a commonplace 
in rabbinical teaching, and both Paul and James had 
been accustomed to hear his history commented upon 
and tortured in all sorts of connections. The mere 
reference to the patriarch is no proof of either 
writer having known of the other; but the manner 
of it raises a presumption in that direction, and if 
either is referring to the other, it is easier to under- 
stand Paul if he is alluding to James, than James as 
alluding to Paul. 

Their apparent disagreement is only apparent. For 
what are the ‘ works’ to which James ascribes justify- 
ing power? Verse 22 distinctly answers the question. 
They are acts which spring from faith, and which in 
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turn, as being its fruits, ‘ perfect’ it, as a tree is perfect 
when it has manifested its maturity by bearing. 
Surely Paul’s doctrine is absolutely identical with this. 
He too held that, on the one hand, faith creates work, 
and on the other, works perfect faith. The works 
which Paul declares are valueless, and which he calls 
‘the works of the law,’ are not those which James 
asserts ‘justify.. The faith which James brands as 
worthless is not that which Paul proclaims as the con- 
dition of justifying; the one is a mere assent to a 
creed, the other is a living trust in a living Person. 
James points to the sacrifice of Isaac as ‘justifying’ 
Abraham, and has in mind the divine eulogium, ‘Now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son, from Me,’ but he 
distinctly traces that transcendent act of an unques- 
tioning devotion to the ‘faith’ which wrought with it, 
and was perfected by it. He quotes the earlier divine 
declaration (Gen. xv. 6) as ‘fulfilled’ at that later time, 
by which very expression is implied, not only that the 


root of the sacrifice was faith, but that the words : 


were true in a yet higher sense and completer degree, 


when that sacrifice had ‘perfected’ the patriarch’s 


faith. 

The ultimate conclusion in verse 24 has to be read in 
the light of these considerations, and then it appears 
plainly that there is no contradiction in fact between 
the two apostles. ‘The argument... has no bearing 
on St. Paul’s doctrine, its purport being, in the words 
of John Bunyan, to insist that “at the day of doom 
men shall be judged according to their fruit.” It 
will not be said then, Did you believe? but, Were you 


doers or talkers only?’ (Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 


LXXXVIII). 
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No doubt, the two men look at the truth from a 
somewhat different standpoint. The one is intensely 
practical, the other goes deeper. The one fixes his eye 
on the fruits, the other digs down to the root. To the 
one the fiow of the river is the more prominent; to the 
other, the fountain from which it rises. But they 
supplement, and do not contradict, each other. A 
shrewd old Scotsman once criticised an elaborate 
‘Harmony’ of the Gospels, by the remark that the 
author had ‘spent a heap of pains in making four men 
agree that had never cast [fallen] out.’ We may say 
the same of many laborious reconciliations of James, 
the urgent preacher of Christian righteousness, and 
Paul, the earnest proclaimer that ‘aman is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law.’ 


GOD’S FRIENDS 
* He was called the Friend of God.’—James ii, 23, 


WHEN and by whom was he socalled? There are two 
passages in the Old Testament in which an analogous 
designation is applied to the patriarch, but probably 
the name was one in current use amongst the people, 
and expressed in a summary fashion the impression 
that had been made by the history of Abraham’s life. 
A sweet fate to have that as the brief record of a 
character, and to be known throughout the ages by 
such an epitaph! As many of us are aware, this name, 
‘the Friend,’ has displaced the proper name, Abraham, 
on the lips of all Mohammedan people to this day; and 
the city of Hebron, where his corpse lies, is commonly 
known simply as ‘ the Friend.’ 

My object in this sermon is a very simple one. I 
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merely wish to bring out two or three of the salient 
elements and characteristics of friendship as exercised 
on the human level, and to use these as a standard and 
test of our religion and relation to God. 

But I may just notice, for a moment, how beautiful 
and blessed a thought it is which underlies this and 
similar representations of Scripture—viz., that the 
bond which unites us to God is the very same as that 
which most sweetly and strongly ties men to one 
another, and that, after all, religion is nothing more 
or less than the transference to Him of the emotions 
which make all the sweetness of human life and 
society. 

Now, I shall try to bring out two or three points 
which are included in that name, ‘the Friend of God,’ 
and to ask ourselves if they apply to our relations to 
Him. 

I. First, friends trust and love one another. 


Mutual confidence is the mortar which binds the — 


stones in society together, into a building. It makes 


the difference between the herding together of beasts — 


and the association of men. No community could 


keep together for an hour without mutual confidence, — 


even in regard of the least intimate relationships of 


life. But it is the very life-blood of friendship. You — 
cannot say, ‘A. B. is my friend, but I do not trust him,’ 


If suspicion creeps in, like the foul malaria of tropical 
swamps, it kills all friendship. Therefore ‘he was 


called the Friend of God’ is by James deduced from — 


the fact that ‘he believed God, and it was imputed to — 


him for righteousness.’ You cannot make a friend of 
a man that you do not know where to have. There 
may be some vague reverence of, or abject reluctant 
submission to, ‘the unknown God, the something 


f 
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outside of ourselves that perhaps makes for righteous- 
ness; but for any vivid, warm throb of friendship 
there must be, first, a clear knowledge, and then a 
living grappling of that knowledge to my very heart, 
by my faith. Unless I trust God I cannot be a friend 
of God’s. If you and I are His friends we trust Him, 
and He will trust us. For this friendship is not one- 
sided, and the name, though it may be ambiguous as 
to whether it means one whom I love or one who 
loves me, really includes both persons to the compact; 
and there are analogous, if not identical, emotions in 
each. So that, if I trust God, I may be sure that God 
trusts me, and, in His confidence, leaves a great deal 
to me; and so ennobles and glorifies me by His reliance 
- upon me. | 

But whilst we know that this belief in God was the 
very nerve and centre of Abraham’s whole character, 
and was the reason why he was called the friend of 
God, we must also remember that, as James insists 
upon here, it was no mere idle assent, no mere intel- 
lectual conviction that God could not, tell lies, which 
was dignified by the name of belief, but that it was, 
as James insists upon in the context, a trust which 
proved itself to be valid, because it was continually 
operative in the life. ‘Faith without works is dead.’ 
‘And Abraham, our father, was he not justified by 
works?’ 

And so the Epistle to the Hebrews, if you will re- 
member, traces up to his faith all the chief points in 
his life. ‘By faith he went out from the land where 
he dwelt; by faith he dwelt in tabernacles,’ in the 
promised land, believing that it should be his and hig 
seed’s; ‘ by faith’ he offered up his son on the altar. 

Thus we come to this, that the heavenly and the 
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earthly friend, like friends on the low levels of 
humanity, love each other because they trust each 
other. I have said that the words ‘My friend’ may 
either mean one whom I love or one who loves me, 
but that the two things are in the present connection 
inseparable. Only let us remember where the sweet 
reciprocation and interchange of love begins. ‘We 
love Him because He first loved us.’ ‘When we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of 
His Son.’ And so we have to turn to that heavenly 
Friend, and feel that as life itself, so the love which is 
the life of life, has its beginning in Him, and that 
never would our hearts have turned themselves from 
their alienation, unless there had poured down upon 
them the attractive outflow of His great love. It was 
an old fancy that, wherever a tree was struck by 
lightning, all its tremulous foliage turned in the 
direction from which the bolt had come. When the 
merciful flash of God’s great love strikes a heart, then 
all its tendrils turn to the source of the life-giving 
light, and we love back again, in sweet reverberation 
to the primal and original love. Dear brethren, I lay 
upon your heart and mine this thought, that friends 
trust and love each other. Do we trust and love our 
God? 

II. Friends have frank, familiar intercourse with 
one another. 

Let us turn to the illuminative example in our te 
and remember God's frankness with Abraham. ‘Sh 
I hide from Abraham the thing that I will do?’ 
us cap that—as we can, marvellous and great as 
utterance is—by another one, ‘I call you not servants 
but friends; for all things that I have heard of 
Father I declare unto you.’ So much for God's frank- 
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ness. What about Abraham’s frankness with God? 
Remember how he remonstrated with Him; how he 
complained to Him of His dealings; how he persisted 
with importunity, which would have been pre 
sumptuous but for the friendship which underlay it, 
and warranted the bold words. And let us take the 
simple lesson that if we are friends and lovers of God, 
we shall delight in intercourse with Him. It is a 
strange kind of religion that does not care to be with 
God, that would rather think about anything else than 
about Him, that is all unused to quiet, solitary con- 
versation and communion with Him, but it is the 
religion of, I wonder, how many of us to-day. He 
would be a strange friend that never crossed your 
threshold if you could help it; that was evidently 
uncomfortable in your presence, and ill at ease till he 
got away from you, and that when he came was struck 
dumb, and had not a word to say for himself, and did 
not know or feel that he and you had any interests 
or subjects in common. Is that not a good deal like 
the religion of hosts of professing Christians? ‘He 
was called the friend of God,’ and he never, all his 
days, if he could help it, thought about Him or went 
near Him! 

If we are friends of God, we shall have no secrets 
from Him. There are very few of those who are 
dearest to us to whom we could venture to lay bare all 
the depths of our hearts. There are black things down 
in the cellars that we do not like to show to any of our 
friends. We receive them upstairs, in the rooms for 
company. But you should take God all through the 
house. And if there is the trust and the love that I 
have been speaking about, we shall not be afraid to 
spread out all our foulness, and our meanness, and 
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our unworthy thoughts of, and acts towards, Him, 
before His ‘pure eyes and perfect judgment,’ and say, — 
‘Nobody but my best friend could look at such a 
dungheap, but I spread it before Thee. Look at it, and 
Thou wilt cleanse it; look at it, and it will melt away. 
Look at it, and in the knowledge that Thou knowest, — 
my knowledge of it will be less of a torment, and 
my bosom will be cleansed of its perilous stuff.’ 

Tell God all, if you mean to be a friend of His. 
And do not be afraid to tell Him your harsh thoughts 
of Him, and your complaints of Him. He never 
resents anything that a man who loves Him says 
about Him, if he says it to Him. What He resents— 
if I might use the word—is our huddling up grudges” 
and murmurings and questionings in our own hearts, 
and saying never a word to the friend against whom 
they offend. Out with it all, brethren! Complaints, 
regrets, questionings, petitions, hot wishes, take them 
all to Him; and be sure that instead of their break- 
ing, they will, if spoken, cement the friendship which 
is disturbed by secrecy on our parts. 

If we are God's lovers, He will have no scons 
from us. ‘The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him; and He will show them His covenant,’ 
There is a strange wisdom and insight, sometimes 
amounting even to prophetic anticipation, which 


such communication of such kinds of insight or no, 
we may be sure of this, that, if we trust Him, and 


be frank with us, that He will impart unto us 
self, and in the knowledge of His love we shall find 
the knowledge that we need. 
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III. Friends delight to meet each other’s wishes. 

Let us go back to our story again. The humble, 
earthly friend of God did as God bade him, substan- 
tially all his life, from the day when he made the 
‘Great Refusal,’ and left behind him home and kindred 
and all, until the day when he went up the sides of 
Moriah to offer there his son. Abraham met God’s 
wishes because Abraham trusted and loved God. 

And what about the Divine Friend? Did He not 
meet Abraham’s wishes? You remember that wonder- 
ful scene, which presents, in such vivid and dramatic 
form, the everlasting truth that the man who bows 
his will to God, bows God’s will to his, when he pleaded 
for Sodom, and won his case by persistence and impor- 
tunity of lowly prayer. And these historical notices 
on both sides are for us the vehicles of the permanent 
truth that, if we are God’s lovers and friends, we shall 
find nothing sweeter than bowing to His will and 
executing His commandments. As I dare say I have 
often said to you, the very mark and signature of love 
is that it delights to divine and fulfil the desires of the 
beloved, and that it moulds the will of each of the 
parties into conformity with the will of the other. 

Ah, dear brethren! what a commentary our religion 
is upon such thoughts! To how many of us is the 
very notion of religion that of a prohibition of things 
that we would much like to do, and of commands to 
do things that we had much rather not do? All the 
slavery of abject submission, of reluctant service, is 
clean swept away, when we understand that friendship 
and love find their supreme delight in discovering and 
in executing the will of the beloved. And surely if 
you and [I are the friends of God, the cold words, 
‘duty, ‘must, ‘should, will be struck out of our 
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vocabulary and will be replaced by ‘delight,’ ‘cannot 
but,’ ‘will’ For friends find the very life—I was 
going to say the voice—of their friendship in mutual 
obedience. 

And God, the heavenly Friend, will do what we wish. 
In that very connection did Jesus Christ put the two 
thoughts of friendship with Him and His executing His 
disciple’s behests; saying in one breath, ‘Ye are My — 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you, and in 
the next, ‘Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be | 
done unto you.’ This conformity of will, so that there 
is but one will in the two hearts, which is the very 
consummation and superlative degree of human friend- 
ship and love, applies as truly to the friendship between 
man and God. 

IV. Friends give gifts to each other. 

Let us go back to our story. What did Abraham 
give God? ‘Forasmuch as he hath not withheld his 
only son from Me, I know that he fears Me.’ And 
what does God give to His friends? ‘He that spared 
not His own Son, but freely delivered Him up to the | 
death for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely — 
give us all things?’ Abraham’s gift of his son to God 
was but a feeble shadow of God’s gift of HisSon to men, — 
And if the surrender on the part of the human friend 
was the infallible token of his love, surely the surrender 
on the part of the heavenly Friend is no less the in- 
fallible sign of His love to all the world. Generalise — 
these thoughts and they come to this. If we are God's” 
lovers God will give us Himself, in so far as we can 
receive Him; and all other gifts in so far as they are 
good and needful. If we are God's friends and lovers 
we shall give Him, in glad surrender, our whole selves, 
And, remember, if you feel that you have separate 
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interests from Him, if you keep things and do not let 
Him say,‘ These are mine’; if you grudge sacrifice, and 
will not hear of self-surrender, and are living lives 
centred in, ruled by, devoted to, self, you have little 
reason to call yourself a Christian. ‘Ye are My friends 
if ye’—not only ‘do whatsoever I command you,’ but 
‘if you give yourself to Me.’ Yield yourselves to God, 
and in the giving of yourselves to Him, you will get 
back yourselves glorified and blessed by the gift. 
There is no friendship if self shuts out the friend from 
participation in what is the other’s. As long as ‘mine’ 
lies on this side of a high wall, and ‘thine’ on the other, 
there is but little friendship. Down with the wall, 
and say about everything ‘Ours’; and then you have 
a right to say ‘I am the friend of God.’ 

V. Lastly, and but a word. Friends stand up for 
each other. 

‘I am thy shield; fear not, Abraham, said God, 
when His friend was in danger from the vengeance 
of the Eastern kings whom he had defeated; and all 
through life the same strong arm was cast around him. 
Abraham, on his part, had to stand up for God amidst 
his heathen neighbours. 

If we are God’s friends and lovers He will take up 
ourcause. Be sure that if God be for us,it matters not 
who is against us. If we are God’s friends and lovers 

_we have to take up His cause. What would you think 
of a man who, in going away to a far-off country, said 
to some friend, ‘I wish you would look after so and so 
for me as long asl am gone’; and the friend would say 
‘Yes!’ and never give a thought nor lift a finger to 
discharge the obligation? God trusts His reputation 
to you Christian people; He has interests in this world 
that you have to look after. You have to defend Him 
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as really as He has to defend you. And it is the 
dreadful contradiction of religious people’s profession 
of religion that they often care so little, and do so little 
to promote the cause, to defend the name, to adorn the 
reputation, and to further what I may venture to call 
the interests, of their heavenly Friend in the world. 

Dear brother, looking at these things, can you 
venture to say that you area friend of God? If you 
cannot, what are you? Our relations to men admit 
of our dividing them into three—friends, enemies, 
nothings. We may love, we may hate, we may be 
absolutely indifferent and ignorant. I am afraid the 
three states cannot be transferred exactly to our 
relations to God. If not His friend, what are you? 
Have you only a far-off, bowing acquaintance with 
Him? Well, then, that is because you have neglected, 
if you have not spurned, His offered friendship. And, 
oh! how much you have lost! No human heart is a 
millionth part so sweet, and so capable of satistying 
you as God’s. All friendship here has its limits, its 
changes, its end. God's is boundless, immutable, 
eternal. All things are the friends of God’s friend; and 
all things are arrayed against him who rejects God's 
friendship. 


I beseech you, let Him woo you to love Him; and — 


yield your hearts to Him. ‘If when we were “enemies,” 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son,’ 


much more, being friends, all the fulness of His love 
aud the sweetness of His heart will be poured upon us” 


through the living Christ. 





A WATCH ON THE DOOR OF THE LIPS 


‘My brethren, be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater 
condemnation. 2. For in many things we offend all. If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man,and able also to bridle the whole body. 3. Behold, 
we put bits in the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us; and we turn about their 
whole body. 4. Behold also the ships, which though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are they turned about with a very small helm, whither- 
soever the governor listeth. 5. Even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold, how greata matter alittle fire kindleth! 6. And the tongue 
is a fire, a world of iniquity : sois the tongue among our members, that it defileth 
the whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set on fire of 
hell. 7. For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind: 8. But the tongue can no man 
tame; it isan unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 9. Therewith bless we God, even 
the Father ; and therewith curse we men, which are made after the similitude of 
God. 10. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, 
these things ought not soto be. 11. Dotha fountain send forth at the same place 
sweet water and bitter? 12. Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive berries ? 
either a vine, figs? socan no fountain both yield salt water and fresh. 13. Whois 
@ wise man and endued with knowledge among you? let him shew out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of wisdom.’—JAMEs iii. 1-13, 


THERE is a recurrence to earlier teaching in James i. 
19, 26, which latter verse suggests the figure of the 
bridle. James has drunk deep into Uld Testament 
teaching as to the solemn worth of speech, and into 
Christ’s declaration that by their words men will be 
justified or condemned. 

No doubt, Eastern peoples are looser tongued than 
we Westerns are; but modern life, with its great 
development of cities and its swarm of newspapers and 
the like, has heightened the power of spoken and 
printed words, and made James’s exhortations even 
more necessary. His teaching here gathers round 
several images — the bridle, the fire, the untamed 
creature, the double fountain. . We deal with these in 
order. 

I. No doubt, in the infant Church, with its flexible 
organisation, there were often scenes very strange to 
our eyes, such as Paul hints at in 1 Corinthians xiv. 26-33, 


where many voices of would-be teachers contended for 
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a hearing. James would check that unwholesome 
eagerness by the thought that teachers who do not 
practice what they preach will receive a heavier 
judgment than those who did not set up to be 
instructors. He humbly classes himself with the 
teachers. The ‘for’ of verse 2 introduces a reason 
for the advice in verse 1—since it is hard to avoid 
falls, and harder in respect to speech than action, 
it is a dangerous ambition to be a teacher. 

That thought leads on to the series of considerations 
as to the government of the tongue. He who can 
completely keep it under command is a ‘ perfect’ man, 
because the difficulty of doing so is so great that the 
attainment of it is a test of perfection. James is like 
the Hebrew prophets, in that he does not so much 
argue as illustrate. His natural speech is imagery, 
and here he pours out a stream of it. The horse's 


bridle and the ship’s rudder may be taken together as 
both illustrating the two points that the tongue guides ~ 


the body, and that it is intended that the man should 
guide the tongue. These two ideas are fused together 
here. The bridle is put into the mouth, and what acts 
on the mouth influences the direction of the horse's 
course. The rudder is but a little bit of wood, but its 
motion turns the great ship, even when driven by wild 
winds. ‘So the tongue is a little member, and boasteth 
great things,’ which boasting is not false, for the whole 
point of the passage is that that little member has 
large power. 


Is it true, as James says, that it governs our actions 
as the bridle does the horse, or the rudder the ship? No 


doubt, many sins go straight from the inner chambers 
of the heart’s desires out into the world of action with- 


out going round by the way of speech; but still, if we 
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think of the immense power of our own words and of 
others in setting our activities in motion, of the dread- 
ful harvest of sin which has often sprung from one 
tempting word, of the ineffaceable traces of pollution 
which some vile book leaves in memory and heart, of 
the good and evil which have been wrought by spoken 
or printed words, and that never more truly than 
to-day, when a flood of talk all but drowns the world, 
we shall not think James exaggerating in the awful 
weight he gives to speech as the mother of action. 

His other point is that this guiding power needs 
guidance. A firm yet gentle hand touches the rein, 
and the sensitive mouth yields to the light pressure. 
The steerman’s hand pushes or draws the tiller an 
inch from or towards him, and the huge vessel yaws 
accordingly. Speech is often loose. Most men set less 
careful watch on the door of their lips than of their 
actions; but it would be wiser to watch the inner gate, 
which leads from thought to speech, than the outer 
one, which leads from speech to act. Idle words, 
rash words, unconsidered words, free-flowing words, 
make up much of our conversation. ‘His tongue ran 
away with him’ is too often true. It is hard but 
possibie, and it is needful, to guide the helm, to keep a 
tight hand on the reins. 

Il. The next figure is that of the fire, suggested by 
_ the illustration of the small spark which sets a great 
forest ablaze. Drop a match or a spark from a loco- 
motive or a pipe in the prairie grass, and we know 
what comes. The illustration was begun to carry on 
the contrast between the small member and its great 
results; but James catches fire, and goes off after the 
new suggestion, ‘The tongue is a fire.’ 


Our space forbids discussing the interpretation of 
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the difficult verse 6, but the general bearing of it is 
clear. It reiterates under a fresh figure the thought 
of the preceding verses as to the power of the tongue 
to set the whole body in motion. Only the imagery 
is more lurid, and suggests more fatal issues from an 
unhallowed tongue’s influence. It‘ defileth the whole 
body.’ Foul speech, heard in schools or places of 


business, read in filthy books, heard in theatres, has — 


polluted many a young life, and kindled fires which 
have destroyed a man, body and soul. Speech is like 
the axle which, when it gets heated, sets the wheel on 
fire. And what comes of the train then? And what 
set the axle ablaze? The sulphurous flames from the 


pit of Gehenna. No man who knows life, especially — 


among young boys and young men, will think that 


James has lost the government of his tongue in speak- — 


ing thus. 


III. Next comes thefigure of the untamable wild beast. 


We need not pin James down to literal accuracy any 
more than to scientific classification in his zoology. 
His general statement is true enough for his purpose, 
for man has long ago tamed, and still continues to use 
as tamed, a crowd of animals of most diverse sorts, 
fierce and meek, noxious and harmless. 

But, says James, in apparent contradiction to him- 
self, there is one creature that resists all such efforts, 
Then what is the sense of your solemn exhortations, 


James, if ‘the tongue can no man tame’? In that case 


he who is able to bridle it must be more than a perfect 
man. Yes, James believed that, though he says little 
about it. He would have us put emphasis on ‘no 
man. Man's impossibilities are Christ’s actualities, 
So we have here to fall back on James's earlier word, 


‘If any of you lack,... let him ask of God,... and 
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it shall be given him.’ The position of ‘man’ in the 
Greek is emphatic, and suggests that the thought of 
divine help is present to the Apostle. 

He adds a characterisation of the tongue, which fits 
in with his image of an untamable brute: ‘It is a rest- 
less evil,’ like some caged but unsubdued wild animal, 
ever pacing uneasily up and down its den; ‘full of 
deadly poison,’ like some captured rattlesnake. The 
venom spurted out by a calumnious tongue is more 
deadly than any snake poison. Blasphemous words, 
or obscene words, shot into the blood by one swift 
dart of the fangs, may corrupt its whole current, and 
there is no Pasteur to expel the virus, 

IV. The last image, that of the fountain, is adduced 
to illustrate the strange inconsistencies of men, as 
manifested in their speech. Words of prayer aad 
words of cursing come from the same lips. No doubt 
these hot-tempered, and sometimes ferociously religious, 
Jewish Christians, to whom James speaks, had some 
among them whose portraits James is drawing here. 
‘Away with such a fellow trom the earth!’ is a strange 
sequel to ‘ Blessed be he, the God of our fathers,’ But 
the combination has often been heard since. Te 
Deums and anathemas have succeeded one another 
in strange union, and religious controversy has not 
always been conducted with perfect regard to James's 
precepts. 

Of course when the Apostle gibbets the grotesque 
inconsistency of such a union, he is not to be taken as 
allowing cursing, if it only keeps clear of ‘blessing 
God.’ Since the latter is the primary duty of all, and 
the highest exercise of the great gift of speech, any- 
thing inconsistent with it is absolutely forbidden, and 
to show the inconsistency is to condemn the act. 
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Further, the assertion that ‘salt water cannot yield 
sweet’ implies that the ‘cursing’ destroys the reality 
of the verbal ‘ blessing God.’ If a man says both, the 
imprecation is his genuine voice, and the other is mere 
wind. 

The fountain is deeper than the tongue. From the 


heart are the issues of life. Out of the abundance of | 


the heart the mouth speaketh, and clear, pure waters 
will not well out thence unless the heart has been 
cleansed by Christ entering into it. Only when that 
tree of life is castinto the waters are they made sweet. 
When Christ governs us, we can govern our hearts and 
our lips, and through these our whole bodies and all 
their activities. 
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